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THE FINDING OF HEMOGLOBIN D DISEASE IN A SIKH* 

hy 

LT, COL, G. W. G. BIRD, KA-M.C. 

Triinsfusim Dtpartmrntf Arrncd Fi?r£ci Mtdkn! Colkgt, Poma, hdia 

mid 

DSt- H. LEHMANN 
Sf. LiindQn 


T Whcrcgji the *S^. C ajiJ H variants qf norniaJ adult 
^ hxmoglobiii (^4) can be aESumed to bq present in 
many milJions of people, hstinoglobim G, H-, / and / have 
50 far been scpi in jingle families or erven instances only^ 
Haemoglobbi D, chough still considered ratCp has^ however^ 
been found on ar least four, and possibly sis, difTcrent 
occasions. It was discovered in a * white" North Amcricasi 
family of Irish, English and Amcricati-lndiaii descent 
(ftano, i9ji; Sturgeon, Itajio and Bcrgrieii, 15^55), and was 
then seen again in a British family with Spanbh and 
Austrian connexions (Wliicc and Beaven, 1954). It has 
been reporred to be present in an Algerian Musulinan 
family (CabaiineSp Sendra and Dolaut, 19S5)* iii ^ Mulatto 
family where it was mhctiicd from an ^glisli mother 
(Stewart and Maclver, 1956), and in a Tiirkiih family 
(Aksoy and Lchmannp 1956), On an cxaniinadon of iGy 
Sikh soldiers for blood groups and lor harnioglobin 
valiants, one was discovered to be heterozygous for the 
genes responsible for ha:moglobin A and D (Bird, Leh¬ 
mann and Mourant, 1955). We have tligrefotc investigated 
a further 62 unrelated Stkli soldiers for abnormal liaenio* 
globinSp and another instance of liDemoglobin D was found* 
This nine it was present without any other hemoglobin, 
and the phenotype DD was observed for die first bme- 

HiPimgiohm D 

The hacmoglobb of G. S. a 25-year-old Sikh 
salflicr, was exautiiiod on rhree different occasions. On 
paper electrophoresis, botli by the hanging-strip method 
and by the horizontal method with the filter paper enclosed 
between glass pbtes^ only one component w^as Sjonu Its 
speed of migration was that of bomiogtcbui S or D. The 
electrophoretic properties of S and D are iiidisringnishable 
by any knosvn procedure^ but D diffcirs from S by the 
higher solubility of the reduced ferro-^harmoglobin 
(Iiano, 1951), and by not causing the sLcklmg phenomenon 
w'hen it is reduced intra-ccUnlarfy. [n the presait ease the 
cells were reduced with 2 percent, sodium tneta-bisnlphite. 
and no sickling occurred; and whereas in ltano"s soluoilir^^ 
test (Icano, 1953) the ferro-hormoglobins of SD hetero- 
zygotes and 55 lioniozygotes show’ a soUibility below 
5 g. per littc of Itano's 2-24 M phosphate bnfler at 2$^ C.> 
the fcrto-hscmoglobin of G- S. B. show^cd conipletc and 
ready solubility' at this concimtrarion. The only other 
haemoglobins w^di similar cleccrophorctic mobility are 
foetal haemoglobin (f), and haemoglobin G. F is recognized 
by its resistance to denaturation by alkali. The hafmoglobiiT 

* With Piau A 


of G* S* B, -was fully denatured in the standard one- 
minute test for alkali resistance of Singer^ ClicrnofT and 
Singer (1951). Hsemoglobin G diflers only ilighdy in its 
electrophoretic properties trom S and D. and like D ii dtH-s 
not Cause tliic sicklmg phenonienoii. Hence it is necessary' 
to compare a hasnioglobui thought m be D very closely 
with knosvn S, B and G controls. On paper electro¬ 
phoresis specimens must be tesred under exactly' parallel 
conditions, and on the satiie paper smp. Thus particularly 
in ihe coses reported from Algiers an CMininatioii of die 
published eJectrophorctic patterns suggests that funher 
work will be required 10 exclude ihe possibihty' that the 
new hffmogbbin found w'os not in fact haemoglobin G. 
Plate A^ shows coniparisons of jdD samples with 
AS and AG, and with the haemoglobin of G. S. B. respec^ 
lively* In addition to the comparisons reproduced here, 
the ha:moglobin of G. S. B. was run in parallel w'ith 55, 
EE, GG, AS, HE and H+F samples. All leSK fully con¬ 
firmed that this haemoglobin was indistinguishable from 
S and cibdnct from the other variants. 

When the reduced ferro-hscmoglobin of G was dissolved 
in 2-24 jVf phosphate buffer at a concentration of 5 g. per 
litre at 25* C., and the soludoii cooled subsequently at 
4® C., crystals fonned readily (Plate Ad). 

Bhijd Pimire 

When G. S. B. was himself examined following the 
discovery of hxmoglobin D in kis blood, it was found that 
his blooa picture showed unusual features. 

G- S. B., ^rer. 25, unmarried, was a Sikh from die Jhclmn 
district of what is now West Pokiscan. His present home is 
Srinagar, Kashmir. He was seen in Poona, and as he had no 
relatives in South India it has not been possible up to now to 
examine his fanitly. He remeinbcrcd no previous illnesses, 
and *had slwap been hale and hearty/ He appeared to be 
fit, and ' was doing a good day's work like anyone else/ 

On physical examination nothing abnormal was noted, 
and ill particular the liver and the spleen were not palpable* 
X-ray pictures of the skulk femur and metacarpal oones 
showed no abnormalin% Findings on liis blood were as 
follows (nortnal range for adult men in. brackets): 

Haemoglobin: 12-8 g. per too ml. (h-iB) 

Red Cells: 7,ioo,ocx> per cubic mm. (4,600,000- 
6,200,000) 

Redculocytes; 0*7 per cent. (0-2) 

Packed Cell Volume: 45 ml. pec too ml. (40-54) 
Mean Corpuscular Volume: 63 cubic/i, (S2-93) 

Mean Corpuscular Haemoglobin! iS yy, (27-31) 
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Mean Corpu^uiar Hatmoglobin Concentr.: 28 per 
cent. (32-36) 

Mean Corpuscular Diamcicr [ 7-6^. (7^2-7*8) 

Mean Average TJiickncsj: 1-4^, 

Osmotic Fragilit)" hjcmoJ^'sis btrgbu at O-j per cent- 
NaCJ, and is compicie at 0-2 per cent, (begins at 
O'5 percent, and b compJece at per cent.) 

Scrum Bilirubin: 0^3 mg. per 100 mX. (Co-S), 

As is illustrated hy these ineasurcnients dierc was no 
evidence of undue hemolysis. The red cells were of normal 
diameter^ btir very thin and hence their volume was 
reduced t in addition they were not flilly saturated with 
hsnioglobin. Thus die mean corpuscular hemoglobin 
low. Ho wester, the haimoglobin level of die blood 
was brought to normal or near-normal by an increase of 
the redHTcIl concentration* Plate Ae shows the appearance of 
the blood smear. The cells looked hypochromic, dicrc was 
some anisocytosis, and target cells were numerous. The 
redH:ell picture resembles that seen in haemoglobin E 
disease. Had an analysis of the h^emoglobb not been 
performed, the decreased fragility* anef the finding of 
numerous target cells might have led to the diagnosis of a 
compctmtcd tlialass^emJa, possibly dialass^iia minor, 
Poikilocyics were, however, absenr and die anisoc^iosu 
was moderate; hence the findings would not have been 
quire typical for thalassstnia. It is noteworthy that very 
similar observations have been feported from the Punjab, 
and it might be wordiwhile to re-examine cases of thalas- 
sa:mia reported from North-West India for abnormal 
haemoglobins. 


Jahuaxv, 

The finding of two individuals widi hannoglobin D 
among 171 unrehted Sikhs—one of them presumably a 
homozygorc—suggests that this haimoglobm. may be less 
rare than had been expected from its absence in surveys 
of many thousands of Africans, Europeans and North 
Americans. We hope to continiie the survey of Sikhs, and 
to extend it to other related Indian populations, pardcti- 
Wly to Punjabi Hindus from whom me Siklis arc derived. 

Nptr 

We should like to thacik Dr. A. J£, Mouraiit for lb interesr in thij 
invcstigotloii and Captain C. S. V, SubrauiaiiJain for his help b 
examining blood specimens in Poona. 

A further scries of loS non-rclated Sikhi and 13 Punjabi Hindus 
is being ejcaniTTied. Although the work k not yet fully completed, 
it secim akeady that four mdte instances of have come ip Behr, 
three in Sikhs and one iu a Hindun 
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UNILINEAL DESCENT GROUPS IN THE NEW GUINEA 

HIGHLANDS 

by 

R. F, SALISBURY 

Harvard Umvrrsiiy 


'2^ Unilin^ descent groups’ have been found all over the 
World in societies ‘in the niiddJc range of rcladvely 
homogeneous, pre-capitalisdc economies in which there 
is some degree of tcchnoloraca] sophistication, and value 
is attached to rights in durable property,'* as Fortes 
points out in his summarv of the characteristics of these 
^oups. As he says, lie dcak mainly with African data, but 
his conclusions arc generally applicable to all such groups. 
1 wish to show how the uiiUbical descent groups occurring 
m the New Guinea [highlands conlbmi* in the tnaiii, svith 
the charactertscieu of chc African groups, but also show 
some striking dilicircnccs. These diHcrenccs, by showing 
how k is possible for unilincal descent groups to dispense 
wi^ long genealogies, throw some light on a problem 
^tn^d out by PortesJ—namely ‘the limits of genealogical 
dcpii] tn lineage structure.' 

The peoples whom 1 wish to discuss arc the Mbowaoib, 
on whom dierc is published material, and the Sianc, a 


group of recently contacted tribes possessing a relatively 
unifonn culture and a common language, and with whom 
I worked. Both sodccies have similar economic levels— 
a garden agticulciirc involving ordfidal rcalibrcstation and 
a calculation on 15 years of regeneration under trees, 
following each TCriod of cultivation; a complex system of 
ceremonial trade; a tedmology based on highly evolved 
polished stone axes; a population density approaching 100 
per square mile. 

I studied the Sianc for a year in ipJ.J-igjj.t They 
occupy an area of about 180 square miles of precipkom 
mountains in the New Guinea Highlands just west of 
Goroka, and they number some 15,000 people. They live 
m vtlla^ of about 250 inhabitants, which arc strung out 
along the razor^iackcd minor ridges of the mountains at 
about 6.500 feet. Typically cadi village is occupied by 
one Miriltical. patribncal exogamous c^. and the wiv« 
who have married in from other clans. Formally the social 
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organizaiioii is of the segmeiiUiy kind, with no ovetill 
poudeal authority, Trib« arc the largest social grouping 
recognized in the narivc terminology, and tlicrc arc i6 in 
the area. Each one occupies a w'cU delmcd territory. They 
vary in size bccw'cen 400 and 1,500 indhidnals, and arc 
composed of between two and nine localized clans . They 
arc kin groups in the sense that it is possible (though not 
usual) to r^ll any nicmber of one's own tribe brother, 
TJiey have a common name but arc otherwise only loosely 
iitnfipd groups which arc never seen acting as a unit, or 
functiouinc tor the settlement of disputes, unless the tribe 
Is small, U the tribe is small, it ooinddes mth the w idest 
exogamous group, ihe Newr<r iwjicjid,! or close people, 
within whicli marriage is forbidden as is warfare to kill a 
member of the group. This group of two or three clans 
acts as a urut in the biggest religious cctcinony of the area— 
the triennial Yafo fCaiy-i or ‘ Pig Feast'—when each CTogam- 
ous group honours all its ancestors, Like the tribe, oiis 
gtoiip is a kin group, since all incmbers claim * broth cr- 
ho^' but it too is only loosely unified and it has no 
powers to enforce die settlement of disputes, despite the 
statement that 'w'arfarc is prohibited’ within it. 

Tlic clan, of about 250 individuaU living in one village, 
is die largest commonly effective unit for the orgjuiization 
of work and ccrcmoiiies; Li has a proper name; it is always 
an exogamic unit; widiiu it kinslup terms or personal 
names (as agaiiut tribal or clan names) arc alsvays used; 
it combines to fight as a unit and is the unit for exactiiig 
revenge in the bfood feud. Within the clan there arc aUo 
smaller effective units comprising all the men—about 40— 
who occupy one men’s house. Since sons normally take up 
residence in die men s house of their fadier, these units 
tend to be patrilineal descent groups in addition to being 
residence groups. Since the houses of wives of members of 
each men’s house arc grouped arouud the men’s house, it is 
also a residence grouping for the women and young 
children, hi addition, this unit is held togcdict by the fact 
tliat boys tend to find their three or four dose friends 
wddiiii it, and the boys remain together all their lives as a 
group of inseparable age mates, ^ 

One can auo diseem a groupbg smaller tlian the men s 
house, and svliich roughly parallels the African lineage, 
though the natives do not distinguish it or have a name for 
ii. It comprises three or four nudear families plus their 
married sons, w'ho always use Idnsliip tenm for one 
another, and who arc united in liaviug one semor memter 
ill each gciieradpn, for whom the members of aU amines 
use the term yar«/b-‘my oldest brother.' it is tim grouping 
that an informant thinks of first when he is asked are 

your brothers?’, aud only secondarily docs he think of the 
kinship term ‘ brother' as tefcrruig to members of the mm s 
house, dan or tribe. This is the grouping widiin which 
most rights to property arc inherited, but unlike the 
'true’ lineage, it has no traceable common ancestor- In 
view of its sijse, and for convenience, 1 shall refer to it 
as a ’Uncage,' In short, the system of K^nicntatioii 
ill Sianc society has five levels— about four lineages 
combine to form a men’s house group, tw'o or diree 
men’s house groups form a dan. two or three dans form 


the cxogainous group, and from two to nine clans form a 
tribe. 

To cite all the ways in which dicse descent groups con¬ 
form with the characteristics of unitincal desalt groups, as 
outlined by Fortes, would be a mere repedtion of points 
brought out in the classic African studies. Suffice it to say 
that they are groups in which membership is fay' virtue of 
descent, and all incmbers stand in real <rr fiedtious kin 
relationships with all other members. They are corpoTiic 
groups, as has been shown already in tlieir corporate 
obligations hi the blood feud. They are groups w'hidi, as 
far as an outsider is concerned, arc internally itndiffercn- 
tiaied. For example, if Fainti, a boy of Teiic dan, Ramfau 
tribe, wishes to marry' Koi. a girl ofWinyo dan, Emenyo 
tribe, then the marriage is phrased as taking place between 
Ramfau tribe and a sister of Emaiyo tribe; the principals 
will not appear, and the actual cctemony is performed by 
the ‘big men’ of the rwo dans involved, each one repre¬ 
senting his tribe. This example also shows how groups 
have complemeniary rdatiniisliips with other units of the 
same order of size; this is also artested in dispute where 
men’s house group will line up against men’s house 
group, or they will combine to fight as one cbti against 
another dan. Groups are also conccis'cd of as havmg a 
permanent cod linuing existence, even tho ugh the particular 
personnel at any one moment may change. 

For the lineage, this contimiiry' takes the form of there 
brine certain kinship ■staiiiscs’ that are kept pcrperudly 
filleol through a system of promotion on the death of any 
member. Thus, in each gcncradoii of the lineage there is a 
yarafa or eldest brother, and he has a qiiasi-parental role 
towards his ttumrajo or younger brothers. For die children 
of the lineage, all of the paiemal genctaiioii arc mrajh or 
fadicrs, but die eldest broiher is /joimh ipierajb or ’first 
father.’ the head of the lineage, and its representative in 
relationships witli other lineages. The next oldest younger 
brother’ is merujlt ^iinke or 'next father,’ while all other 
brothers are merii/n mVu or ‘other fathers.' Succession to 
these kinsliip statuses is mainly by senioritv, so that if a 
member of die lineage dies (or ’retires') the next senior 
member moves up inro hb status. Thus if a ' tirst father 
chc next oldest brother becomes yaraft} to hb own 
E;encrarion, and homu mcri^ to all the children’s gcncra- 
cion. The oldest 'other father’ becomes ‘second father,’ 
and so on. When all the parental gcitctatioii have died, the 
yaraffi of the next generation succeeds to the representative 
role of'first father? He has already been in a quasi-pareotal 
role his younger brothers, so there b httk dbeon- 

dnuity in liis hehaviaur; also he is likely to be almost the 
same age as the youngest of the paternal generation so tltat 
there b no sudden break in die lineage headship—no 
youth succeeding an old man. In fact, the diviuoii into 
generations can become quite arbitrary—if a man in the 
parental gctieiatjon b younger than the oldest brother 
of die cMdrcn’s generation, he will be absorbed into 
the children's generation, calling his classificatory son, 
oldest brother.’ Widi this system of suc¬ 
cession. the Uncage is alw'ays composed of a ’first 
fadier’ and several successors, and in each generation 
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there is an * eldest brother/ These arc the stracmral bones 
of a lineage. 

For the dan or mcn% house, there is no such sptem of 
kinship statuses which are kept perpetually filled. The otdy 
differendateti status — that of * big man* or tf^f mmfa —who 
represents the dan or mcti^s house in dealings with other 
units of the same size —h an achieved status and one to 
which any inchvidnd can aspire.* The way lu which the 
contbiuity of these groups b synibolixcd will be described 
later; here it must be stated that the continuity is 
expressed in terms of a genealogy—peroctiiity is not 
conceptualized jn 3 genealogy as it is m Amcan groups. 

Despite my dertaOed ^uesdoning, nO informant could 
trace a genealoe)' gobig further hack ikati to hb grand- 
Either, or in a few^ cascs^ to hb great-grandfather. Every¬ 
one agreed tliat it was many gcjierations ago—more dian 
ten as dicy would mdicate by Jioidijig up both hands— 
Avhen the original tribal ancestor ejnerged kam the 
ground. They agreed that there bad been omy one ancestor 
tor each tribe, but no one could trace descent back to tliai 
ancestor. There w^ere no genealogies showing how the 
various clans, merits house, and lineages were related to 
each other* and so providing a 'conceptualizattoii of the 
existing structure viewed as coutijuiing through time and 
tlierefore projected back as pseudo-hiscory /7 The sy'stcni 
of segmentation was rebted as having been created by the 
orii^il ancestor — usually by non-procrcative means— 
and to have remained so ever since. 

The short genealogies of Siane are used to give a picture 
of the cxbtbg structure of the smallcsc descent groups — 
the lineages — as was shown Co me when I found how the 
perceptions of die lineage genealogy differed from genera¬ 
tion to generation. 

Thus w^licii [ obtained a genealogy for one liiieagep from 
a boy of about iS, it showed that there were eight men 111 
die parental generadon, both living and dead* some with 
chilorcn and sonic without. These eight men be gave as die 
children of three men of die grand-parental geiieiatiou. 
However* when 1 tried to get the name of the father or 
fathers of these men, the hoy could not answTf me- The 
three men were "just brothers'—they were the only 
brothers p thev w ere the children of dine rent fathers, but 
the names of the fathers were unknown. In other words, 
the boy knew nothing about the grcat-graud-parcntal 
generation, except that it w^as compoid of three different 
' fathers* who W'ere not genealogically linked, but who wcic 
members of the same Lmcage. Later 1 obtained a genealogy 
from a man of the grand-parental generation of die same 
lineage and aged about 55. He gave the some picture for die 

J sarcntal gciieracioir—his "sons" — wiih eight names. But 
or his own gcnctadoii he named eight men, in place of die 
three the boy had named. The ones the boy had named had 
not only noi been the sole members of the grand^parenta! 
generation hut had not even fathered all the men of the 
parental gcncradoiu The boy's insistaicc that they were the 
sole members of that generation docs intiicacc that they 
were the only three significant figures for him. Going 
further back, dip old man gave me nine nameis for the 
generation of his father — all of whidi had been completely 


unknown to the boy—and three names for his grand- 
father^ generation* 1 asked him the same tjucstions about 
these three men as I had asked die boy about bis grand¬ 
fathers, and 1 got the same answers—they were Just 
brothers, there were no other brorhers, they had different 
fathers. A coni prison of the tw o forms of the lineage 
gcncaJogy given in Table 1 shov/s how they bodi 
represent a simiLLr couccpiiDii of the bneage organizadon. 
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I obtained simibr pictures for odicr lineage gencalogirs. 
The significant feature b that individuals know that the 
lineage is die same size as it was in their father's day— 
about eight men—and diat it stays about the same rizc in 
their children's eciierarioii. But irrespective of svhac 
gcncratioii they themselves belong to* they think of the 
lineage as having been compost'd ol three individuals in 
their grajidfadiefs day. Those three men, they know* 
had different fathers, and so the lineage is projected back* 
through uiiknoUTk and unnamed gencradDns %vith a 
presumed composidon of dircc individuals. 

It is ouJy a short step to jjceiiig those dircc iJidividuals as 
"first,* 'second* and an * other lather/ and the genealogy, 
as it is perceived* then appears os the charter (to use Mali¬ 
nowski's term) for the structure of the living members 
of the lineage* The genealogy differendates by generation 
and by seniority* and shows how tlircc statuses in each 
generadou of the lineage have alw'ays existed. 

I have already statca that there is no clianer for the seg- 
iiicntadon and structure of larger descent groups in terms 
of a genealogy^ as occurs in the classic African pyramidal 
seginentarj' structures. Why this can be so is partly to be 
found in another big diJ&rcncc berw^en Siane descent 
groups and African ones. Despite all my inquiries to find 
cascSr I could find abnosc no evidence that the groups w'erc 
‘in the process of condnuotis funher M:gmeriration at any 
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timc"^ as is cliaHctcristit of African groups. As has 
hccn shoMSTi, ihc myths describe the segmentation of the 
clans as having been present since legend^" times. No one 
seemed interested in ‘explaining' die division of clans into 
men's hotisc groups, and the answer I repeatedly obtained 
was *WelL they coiddn'i all live in one naen's house/ 
There b likewbc no patteni nf sibling groups splitting, and 
one sectiori going off to found a new setdement and to 
Starr a new descent group.9 Instead, the sibling group of 
lineage brothers is lield together by the constant expecta¬ 
tion of brotl^cr succeeding brother, and generation suc¬ 
ceeding generation- Nor do die rare cases of uxorilocal 
residence result in nesv descent groups springing from the 
immigrant man. Tw o husbands out of 6 ^ were so living 
in my ow^n village, and always the migrant was spoken oi 
as being a member of his wife's lineagCp since he was 
living there. His children arc considered the 'brothers* of 
their cros^Oiisitis, w’ith whom they arc living. By die 
time they have children in their nirrit the name of die iin- 
mit^rant grandfather will have been forgotten^ and the 
children will be members in their ow'n right of the lineage 
of their grandmother. In other w^ords, the seceding member 
of aiiodier village does not become die founder of a new 
dcscenr group; instead he and his children become in¬ 
corporate in existing lineages. This can be done simply, 
because of the shon genealogies and the speedy forgetting 
of remote ancestors. 

Ill shortt ihe cxbtiiig patieni of segmcncadon b thought 
of as having aKva)'s bMi present jn Skne, and the existing 
rcladons between segments are seen as unchanging 
relationships. PoicndarspUts are ptclicd up by tiicotporac- 
ing seceding members into other lineages, and widiin 
diTCC Generations die genealogies have been "dipped, 
patched and telescopedto mask the changes lUider an 
appearance of stability. Genealogies thus give an appear¬ 
ance of stabilicy to w hat is in realit^^ transient. In Siane they 
conccptualjjc the structure, toiirinuit}' and group unity of 
die litieat^c; thev arc not used to represent these aspects 
of the comtiturion of larger groups. How' can this be? 

1 believe, on the basis of the comparison which I am 
making, that die answer is dial there is no need for such 
iibsnact (or fictitious) methods of conceptualization in 
Sianc. since the relationshiffs between all groupings arc 
mote concretclv expressed in die spatial distfibution of 
these groups. a11 descent groups are also rcsidenee groups, 
which" means that tincages live next to one another in a 
eomnaou men s house area; merits houses cluster in a 
village ; the constituent clans of an cxogamoiis group are 
iicignbours, and in this way set themselves off from the 
other clans of the same tribe with whom thej^ intermarry; 
yet the tribe as a whole is aho a residciicc group. The few' 
cases of migrant tbns stress diis general rule of relation¬ 
ships being ill accord with resideucc—diey arc fitted into 
the kinship structure of the tribe on whose land thr>^ have 
been given permission to settle, and call ail tribal members 
"btother/ Yet where the>' have been included into an 
exos^antous recoup w'ithiii the tnbe, it is their nearest 
neighbours whom they do not marry, and whom dic)^ fed 
to be their' nearest brothers/ 


The condniuty of the larger groups is also conceptualized 
in ties with the land, Religiously this is expressed in die 
rebrionship betw'ccn the aiicescrd spirits and the land— 
a theme wiiich is stressed in the first-fruits ceremonies for 
each garden^ in the fertility rituals before both the hrsi- 
fniics ceremonies (Jb mtifa or Yam-Taro ceremonies) and 
rhe triennial Yaf? Kiriyit or Pig Feast, in die legends in 
w^liich the original ancestor emerged from a hole in die 
tribal land, and in the idea of ancestral souls remaining in 
the area where they liverl and needing placadon and 
cxofdsm in funerals. 

The charter for the unity of the group and the expression 
of the interdependence of pans of the wider ^oups is 
also given by me religious organkarion. Thus each lineage 
is associated with one particular pair of sacred Hutci, wduch 
represents, in general, ancestral spiritSt and it also lias one 
partienLar geometrical design which reprcsctiis die souls of 
dead members of the lineage. In addition dicrc k one 
special musical hom associated with each cxogamic group. 
At die Yrf/Ji Koiyt ^—the only tiinc wdien die cxogamic 
group operates as a w'hoIe-=-all the various dutes in die 
group must be prewnr, as must the souls of all the dead, as 
represented by the various dcsims painted on boardis called 
gtfua and carried in the dance by members of the lineages 
coticemed- In this way all lineages arc necessary' to die 
completeness of the cxoga^^ntic group. It is only on the day 
preceding the hilling of the pigs that die big ham k pro¬ 
duced—the sign diat the largest effective grouping is 
corporately involved—and this is phrased by the natives as 
*The Old Man has emerged/ This is the closest I could get 
to any explicit statement of die central mptery' of the 
religious system, a m;)'ster>' which is dearly the expression 
of group unity' and comnion descend 

The crucial ^juestion then is why in some reties 
genealogies perionn these functions of conccpiualking 
rhe structure of the group or expressing its unity and 
continuity, while in otiier societies these fiincdoiis arc 
pecformixl by rcligioiis organization and by spatial distribu- 
tioiiH In order to suggest an answer, ! propose to compare 
the Sianc svith the Mbowamb," who live some loo miles 
to the west of the Sianc in the Mi. Hagen region of the 
New’^ Guinea HighlandU. They have a formal social struc¬ 
ture wliicli b similar to the Sianc structurct already 
described, in is levels of grouping. The Mbowamb, 
however, have genealogies of a dcpdi of about eight or 
nine generations, and all levels of group segmcntadcin 
correspond \vith some split in die genealogy at some 
generation levcL They fit almtist exactly the African 
paradigm. Local groups arc centred round an individual 
‘big man," who maintains liis position of headship by 
ceremonial trading, and by hk genealogical connexion 
widi hk ancestors, of which he keeps tanpiblc evidence in 
the form of relics. The other members of the society keep 
thek loyalty to him because of their kin relationships, bur 
scgnientation of these local groups into smaller groups is a 
conmion pttern. In that case, die migrant section keeps up 
3 kin tic with the original settlement, even though it may 
move to a completely new' area. One could then say that 
die iorrektes ot rhe organization of society in terms of 
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gcncalijgii:^ arc formal autliority positions and the pri^scncc 
of fissioiu The conditions where iliis syndrome occurs, 
and the conditions where the Skne s)^ndronic occurs, arc 
suggested by another contrast bettveen Siane and Mbo- 
wamb. 

The Mbowamb have a bistoty of con<}uesc by invaders, 
a moving population and a population which seems 
generally ro have been increasing^^ * the Stane have liad a 
population both stable in stise and stab]e in location r Thu 
suggestion is then tliai long genealogies and the appropriate 
organization occur under conditions of increasing 
population and population mobility^ while stability of 
popukdon size and locatiim means tliat genealogies can be 
dispcnsc-d witil- 

Tile popubtion stability of Sianc b indicated bv die 
deniogTapnic data. Thus, my figures for birtliSp sdU-biriljs 
and miscarriages over die lost so yean ^3 show that 45 
women now^ past the age of child-bearing, or dead during 
die c]iild4>earing period, had a total of 129 pregnancies 
resulting in 96 children who reached maturity—44 of tiicni 
female. Tlic estimated net reproduction rate would be 
about unity, or what b needed for a stable size of popula¬ 
tion* This stability is confirmed, not only by the stabibty 
of lineage size^ as indicated in die genealogies, but abo by 
die typical family size. Most famiJics are of two or three 
cliildren, and this pattern b supporred culturally by the 
wide spacing of pregnancies through the religious post¬ 
partum sex tabu, by die late coinmcnceiuent of cohabita¬ 
tion by die men in view' of the sanctions of the incn's 
house cult, and by the face diat a bride price b considered 
"repaid' by the wife's giving birch to two clnldreni if she 
runs aw'ay or refuses ro bear more after producing tivo^ no 
bride price is remrnable to her brothers^ 

StabUity of location lias already been indicated by die 
close association in myth and religion between a clan, its 
anecstoTS, and the land it inhabits. This association is recog¬ 
nized by other clans to the extent that svartre for terri¬ 
torial gain Was nnknowm. Even wbcti a clan was defeated 
in battle and went into eidle, the victors would allow the 
exiles to reuim to their land whai a setdement was even- 
rually made. More concrete evidence is provided by 
deserted village sires. Kegularly there is a smfi of village 
site within the clan area about eveiy' jo yeais^ ojid each 
dan can point out at least three of these rites within 
area, indicating that dan areas have not changed in 100 
ycais. The sites also appear to be about rhe same size as the 
present villages, supporting the idea of stable popularicin 
size. The migrations that there have been ore knoWTip and 
diey all happened in legendaty rimes. Out of 36 clans whose 
history 1 ODtoined only 14 do not claim 10 Iiave been created 
by the original ancestor w^o emerged from the ground on 
wliich the clans now live, 

In short, in stable societies, land and religion can be used 
to give adcmiate stress to the continuity and unity of the 
groups^ and to conceptualize the group structure. In 
societies that are moving or expanding, the mcMt stable 
thing about the groups is the people who make them up; 
the most noteworthy thing about each gtoup is the leader^ 
who is the tndividuaJ rementbered in the genealogies. 


To such groups a genealogy gives an impression of 
stability. 

There is not die space to quote extensively from the 
breraturc for groups outride of New Guinea, but die 
situation of stable non-expanding groups with their 
descent-group conriiniicy and unity being phrased in 
terms of die rcridcncc of the group, and ot the religious 
organization, is obsiomly present in die North American 
Fueblos .^4 coses ot moving, expanding populations 

with long genealogies ate frequent in Africa among such 
peoples as Tiv and Nucr^^—to nficnrion only two— 
although the other type of stable static population and short 
genealogies may be fbiindi for example among die 
Plateau Tonga.Aiiiong rlicse peoples the group strticture 
is conceptualized in terms or offices having religious 
sanction in the cult of rain shrines, assodated witli the 
land.^T With them might be contrasted the Zulu, W'hose 
expansion in the Iasi rwo centuries from being a stable 
sodeiy in siniilar conditions bos been matched by a 
remembering of the genealogies of the group leaders dur¬ 
ing that period. In Polynesia too, the longn^t genealogies 
i.iccur in those places to wJiieh die migrants had to travel 
furthest, and where the popubtion growdi froin ringle 
boatloads has been the most rapid—in places like New 
Zealand and Hawaii. In places like Samoa wliere the 
popubtion, although large and well segmented, w^as 
rebrively stable and stationary, the genealogies are shorter, 
and we find a pealcr emphasis on ties to land, and on 
cgrcmoiiLal o dices attadicd to groups rtsiding on pordcu- 
bf pieces of laud.* * 

In suininary, the uiiiliiieal descent groups of the Siaiic of 
New Guinea, although basically simiJar to those describcxl 
by Fortes, suggest the foUo^ving hypothesis. The hwyo- 
thesis is diac group uniiy and continuity arc conceptualized 
in concrete terms, such as identification of rhe group witli 
land, and a complex religious organization, when the 
group population lias been stable and static. Genealogies 
arc used for such conceptualiziug when the group has 
been mobile and expanding, since genealogies give an 
appearance of stability. The nypoihcsis is supported when 
it is considered that even a ^stable' society uses genealogies 
to give an appearance of stability to Its most changing clc- 
incut—the internal structure of the lineages. Genealogies 
can and do perform all the functions outlined by Fortes— 
conccprualizing g^oup eontinuity and structitre, exptesstiig 
group seginemation in psendo-nistoricol form—but dicse 
tunctions can be performed by other msdtutions. This 
paper is an attempt to specify some of the conditions under 
w^hieh genealomes arc used by societies^ in preference to 
altemarive memods, 

Noki 

* A short version of this paper was read st the meeting of tiie 
Auieticftn Anihropalugical Assodation in Boston^ November, 1953 . 

^ AL * The Structuxe of Unilinca] JJcioprFt Croups," .4f^. 

zLi/Awp., VoL LV Cl353)p No. t, pp. l 7 - 4 a. x\l| E;]:notatii;ms in this 
paper are tiom dais, ortict 

* Fortes, rtV., p. ji, 

* Fieldwork was luidbtahen n a. Ktsearcb Scboljir of the 
AusmiluTi National Uni verity, whose assistajaec and aupport is 
hcfieby gratcEilly jcknowledged. 
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% The ipdiiiig of futivic icrmi fallowi the phonemic Alpliabct for 
Sianc desi^bed in R, F. Silubury, Gratimtof and ef 

Loft^tagfr Eaj^fru &/ jVnp GjiinFn, Mikto-Bibliothcki 

AnthropOS MonogmphiT Fribourg. 1956. A short ethnographical 
fumimry cnUrgitig on poLtirs m this paper may be found thcrc^ 

* Although the importance of ivealth and cerempnial knowledge 
in lehieving upward mobility docs tend to favour the wm of * big 

EiWn/ 

7 Fortcfi, cp. dt.^ p. 37, 

* Fortes, ap. dt.> p- 31 - 

■» 1 Dhtaincd CKfily one myth with an implicatioti of sibling hoitiliry 
and migrttioii following a dispute bcnvccii brothax In obscrvadoti 
of fjwuily bcctacrioo 1 saw ivo sibling Tiv^ttry, w bile in reipousc to a 
projective test usirig a situation ofiibliiig rivalry over a woman as a 
tdmiilus, natis'CS would al&rt the sriinulus to ofjc of brother- 
brother solidarity agaimi the inmiding fetiiale. 

Fortes, ril-. p. ii. 

** G. F^ Vicedoni and H. TischncT, Dfe Afhau^amk Di> KitUnr der 
^iJnmie im i^dlichm ^ntrdl-NewgrojWii, VoL 11 ^ Hamburg 
(Friedrichsen, de Gniyter), i94S (parttnibrly Chap. i). 


^ ViDcdom and liichner, up. rif, pp. af. The figures given on 
p. 23 shovi^ that jid-j pet eetic. of Mbow'amb fcimles are younger 
than 15, while only 29-7 per centr of Siane Icnules are. This indt- 
cates a higher birth rate for the Mbowamb. 

The bek of conccaltTicrU of sriJl-birthip ete.» and the ease with 
which women could and would give dates, relative to the age ol 
living individuab, for these immccesifiil prcgnancks auggcK that 
the figure*arc moi^ or Ihi cornpto^ 

^4 F. Eggati^ :Smal Orgmizalion of tht Wttsttm jftiftbf, Chicago 
(U.P.),i 950 . ^ ^ ,, 

*5 E. E. EvanS^Pritchard, 'Tlie Nuer of the Southern Sudan, m 
Pa(ifiir4J Sysletm fNi Fortes and E. E. Evans^Pritdufd^ eds.), 
London CO.U.P.)^ 1940, p. 280; Laura and Paul Bohaiman* T?tf Tpi' 
ifCeriifdi Nigeria, L^doii (Int, Air. Ijwt.h ^953- 

Col^, 'The Plateau Tonga of Northern Rhoderia' b 
Tribci of BtUkh Cnitral A/HfJ (E. Colson and M. Glucknian ^ 
cds.}| Loitdon (O.U P+)+ l9Sr. 
n Fortes* ap* p. 37. 

Margafet Meadp Sorifll Orjfflniedfwn cf Martna, B. P. Bishop 
Mus. Bull 76 , HonO'Iulu, 1930 ^ pp. lJ 4 f, 


OBITUARY 


R, M. Dawkins: 1871*1955 

Adapk'd /rem ih ebiiKiiry published tn fAe Oxford Maga- 

"3 OTC* VeL LXXW, ^Ji pf^i by imrtay 0 / tfte 

Richard MacGillivray Dawkins, who died suddenly at Oxford 
oa 4 May, 1955, was a figure who could ill be ^ared ftom a tmi- 
versity in whick scbok^p becomes every year more depan- 
mtne^ and stadstical; kb devotion to ever)- branch of art ^and 
letten and learning (though not to mii 4 sic)p ccutibtned with an 
appetite for hiendihip and Unghter^ sccuica to belong to a pasi 
generation. He was in 1871* ipent his childhood at Stoke 
Gabriel in DevoushuTn and began hii schooling at Tomes Gram¬ 
mar SebooL Then be was seat to MarlboroLign, where hb shore 
sight and inabiiity for games made Mm unhappy, although he was 
befrimded by ai least one of the masters, who inspired liim with a 
lifelong paHion for botany. On leaving Marlborough he was senr 
to study engineering in London, at King’s College, and was sub- 
BLM^uendy apptenticed to a well known fW ofeicctiical engbects 
at Colcbesier. On the death of his father, a retired Rear-Admiral, 
he gave up elcctriaJ ctigirteering and^ after a year or mo of do- 
suliory reaJiTig and mvcK went up to Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, as a ihirt>’-year-old undergraduate, studied philology and 
classics under Giles, Adam and PostgatCp and elected a Fellow 
in 1904. He had already bern admitted to the British SdK^ol of 
Arckarology at Adiem in 1902, and in 1906 he was appointed 
Director of the School, where he retnained for eight years, his 
sister keeping house fiar him. "The New Director," notes the 
Annual Rqjort, "has a high reputation as irchMlo^t, as pliilo- 
Idgbti and as cxploier. So unremitting has been hb interest... 
that be hits hardly been in England since four years ago he was 
first assodatffd with the School. *,, Hri protracted travels have 
given ham an exoeprionaJ knowledge both of modem Greek^lifc 
and of andcnl sujvivalj in the less knovsn parts of the Levant/ (It 
may bete be noted that in the same vear, 1906, he contribured 
to the Jmimal of Heltask Studies, VoL XX VI, an article of con- 
sidctabfc importance to anthropologists on ‘The Carnival in 
Thrace.') 

As Director be excavated at Sparta (the sancmary ot Artemis 
Orthia), at Phylakopi in Melos, .ind at the Apollo tempie on 
Sikinos, hestdes visiting and drawing many other siles^ In 19J 4, 
his last ycaras Direcior, he began by the customar,' visit to Crete, 
and at the end of the scssioa visiied Trchkond, wisere be tenuined 
till the middle of August almr the oucbieak of war. He was already 


correcting proofs of his first book. Modern Greek itt Asia Miner 
[C.U.P., 1916), wliieh, besides i^o pages of dialect folk tales, and 
a study of the dialects of Silli, Pharasa, and Cappadocu, with 
joo pages of Greek and Turkbb glossaries* also contains a chapter 
on me subyect-mancT by his lifelong friend (Sir) W* R. BaWiday* 
In 1916 Dawkins rook a commisMon in the R.N.V.R. Htistrvice* 
as interptecer ah round the coasts of Crete have bceo noted by 
Vice-Admiral Sir Gilberi SfcphciuaD {Tiifier, t 8 May, 1953); and 
Sir Compton Mackenrie, in one of his rcminisccndes, has de- 
scribi!^ the staiding appearance on. deck in an jEgean gale of two 
new officers—Daw^ldns with his red hair, and J. L M)T3 with his 
itifF neck and black Assyrian beard* Meanwhile Dawfcks had in¬ 
herited from bis mother's oomin John Doyle, of All Souls, an 
estate in North Wales, where he was to make his home for the rest 
of his bfe—when he was not at 0 *xEord or travelling in Greece or 
Italy* 

hi 1920 he was elected to the newly established Bjwajtcr and 
Sotheby Chair of Byzantine and Modem Greek Lingua^ and 
Literature; when, he ferre came co Oxford he was adopted by All 
Souls* hut soon moved to Exeter Colley with whic^ the Chair 
later came to be pennaDendy associated His fecifemerit iti 1939 
made very little differenoe to his life, as be was made an Honorary 
Fellow of the College and conrinned to occupy hh old rooms and 
to work with his usual intensits''. He always taught less by forrnal 
instruediOti or lecture than by example and convetsadon* and of 
course by his writings; and a duck Jiight of detached papers pre¬ 
ceded and followed all hii books. No undergraduate who w'anied 
to lealti could fail to he educated by a Professor who gave such 
amusing parties; who seemd to have read the whole of European 
litcramre; and had the unique advantage of being able to cod- 
ternplate and enjoy the whole of Greek Ihcniturc, Ancient, 
Mc^^eva] and Modem, induding the ajideut as well as the 
modem dialects. 

Tkf Cypfii^t Chrctiide of Mtife/iEnViif wtis not pubbshed till 
an immense and suoccEsfiil tahour, involving the collation and 
conflation of tw’o different versions of the lame daroniclc of the 
Losigtun Kings, with u study of die Pranco^yprioE dialect. The 
Modes fff Allv)s^ issued four yem lam by a London publisher, is 
the nearest thing be ever did to an ofdiniiy' travel book—a bleed 
of description^ tradition and bistoryv coloured by his rare gift of 
writing about sinmlc people without laughing ai them. He had 
collect]^ a mass ofnotes for a second edition of this book, ajid it ts 
to be hoped that good use will be made of tbeim 
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On the outbreak of w^r in T939 be worked for a nnie with ihe 
Chadujti survTv of the foTcign press at Balliol, but soon 

gave all hu attention to preparing 45 Si^ts frQir\ (tie DoJrkan^s^ 
[C,U.P.^ 19jo), a rather too nussivc quarto in double eoiumns. 
These had been coilcctrcl by a local antiquary' more than years 
ago for W. H. D. Rouse; and arc here edited with every luxury 
that could be desired by d^e (astidioxu dialettologist; and with an 
intrcHluction in which Dawkiiu examines prohienisof the meaning 
and claj&ihcation of folk-taJci wlucb were to occapy him for the 
rest of his life. In 195^ t 3 ie Clarendon Press brought our Mvdtrm 
Greek Fi^lk Titles, followed early in 1955 by Mm Greek Folk Tala, 
two books which provide, in Enghdi transladonp a corpus of the 
best folk tales which can be regarded as spectficalJy Greek. 
Dialectology bad now given place to die psychology of folk lore* 
and an illustrated aclccrion 01 the s^mc storiesp in a popular scries 
Tor children and t'outig people,* is also in preparation, 

Dawkins must fiavc md a wonderfully happy life until 194K, 
wljen he fell down so me steps in a dark corridor at a friendV house 
and broke his thigh; and, after a long period of pain and painful 


hope, had to Tualcc up his mind to walk for the rest of Bs life only 
with the aid of rwo sticks and a steel support strapped to the un- 
mended leg. He moved to rooms imallci and more accessibfe, but 
still bright with books^ ikons, Rhoduin pottery, and paintings by 
Ethclbeit White^ John Nash, William RoBrts and Roger EVj\ 
His Walks Were now' confined to the adjacent gardens; and he 
went on working mc*t of the day and far in to the night, banging 
away ac a ryptwriter which be had contrived ro make as illegible 
as the most feverish handwiiting.^ As before, he was never too 
bLisy to entertain an old fiHcnd, famous or mfamous^ or to be en¬ 
tertained by an original undergraduate; never too busy to b^;in 
or CO condnue a learned or an oncfagcously frivolous conversa¬ 
tion. He was himself a bfillianc and breathless and insatiable talker, 
modeve and unselfish in conversadon, iwver showing the jealousy 
he sometimes felt, and nearly always attributing his best jokes to 
somebody else- Schiwilboy or sage, he remained a figure any 
university and any country could be ptoud of; and after his re- 
markahlc personality^ and appearance have been forgotten^ his 
works wid be a proper memorial. J, M. 
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Binymig Seerot SocietJes. By Af_y, Rttci, MA., fitr/iVu/r 

cf Soeial Aitthropclfjgy, VnivtfsitY qf Qxferd, Sitmuaiy ^ j 
mipr/j-juijjmn'fitj lo ilfc 10 Oeteber^ 19^5 

The Ban>'ang^ with a home popubtion of little more 
than 1 S*ooo people^ live in forest country' in the extreme upper 
basin of the Crass River, their territory now forming part of 
the Mainf c Division of the Southern Camefoons. Secret societies 
have alway's played an iniporcanE part in their social Itfe. One 
of the most important aspects of the societies Ls rbeir relatioii- 
ship to and expreuion of pohtiral authority# particularly in d)cir 
use as a govemnimtal sanction for flic maintenance of order in 
the community. At the present time the most widespread society 
w^ith the strongest political or govemmtfiial powers in Nghe^ a 
sodery which is here taken to iliuitiatc the way in wrhJch they 
may assume political fimetions, 

which is finind generally in the Cfoss River area^ 
origiiuliv entered Hanyang couiirry from rheir w^ntem neigh¬ 
bours, the Ejagham. The rcfm (pronounced varimtiy as 
D^bt: or Dkps) is the Ejagham w^onJ for * leopard/ The symbol 
of the leopard which is central to rbc society is ncverrhcksi ex- 
pressed less cxpltdfly amongst the Banyang than it is amongst the 
Ejagbam, and the society is occasionally described as 
(or .Vyd-.Vtpc) 'the animal tsf jn both cases the naities 

jViJ^ and Nya-N^hc tefer to the sodety as an assodation md to the 
'leopard’ or *animar which is said to be kept by the society and 
which makes itself known to Outriders by its " voice/ 2 loud, 
booming noise which is heard on special occasions, when the 
sodcr>' meets formally or one of its chiefs dies. The ferocity of 
this ^animat' is emphasized. It u apparent that it is nor, in fact, a 
real animal, but its exact nature and the means by winch the 
'voice" is produced arc kept secret, being known 10 only a few^ 
initiates. 

Spread over the whole country, comists of many in^ 
dependent lodges, each luv^g irs own organization basclj on 
one common model. In becoming 2 member of one h^dge one 
obtains mcjnbcrihjp of the total society and has the right 10 ciiTcr 
any of its other lodges, wherever they’ may be found. Metnber- 
of the sodery is open to any male member of the village and 
in tact the majority of its incti usually are memben afNghe. The 
purchase of 2 separate lodge may he ma^ by my man who has 


sufficient wealth and faUowfng. Since porifion within the society 
is rebicd to wealth and social prestige the leading members of a 
village arc normally found to occupy the sentoc and more infiuen- 
rial positions. One vilbge muahv contains more than one lodge of 
the .stxricry# beridts societies other than and these lodges* 

dthough acting with a comnmii purpose in society niarrers, will 
usually rcprcsenc sectional intcncsts in the village. 

A key fearuic of the soricty is its division into a scries of pro¬ 
gressive spgoi, each of which rnusir be cnicted by the payment of 
a .special fee. These stages arc not all of the same type: .s«>me relate 
to sub-^CKups ol the main society^ each of w^hkh has its own 
internal organi^tion and meets as m exeturive group; other;! to 
separate itatus positions or ranks in the main sodery or its sub¬ 
groups; finally rherc arc cettaiu marked srages in the obtaining of 
esorerk knowle%e of society cniblenu and rites. Entry' into each 
srage h progressive for the individual and is the means by which 
be may gradually impmve hii position widiin the total society. 
The money and goods spent in fees will thus bring him certain 
privileges, will enable him ro enter and participate in die nirtrc 
exduiivc group ol the society and wUI ^ive nim the right to 
take his own mare in the later divisions ol: fines and fees within 
these groups. 'Clih jy’stcm of ^stages" nr of groups which have a 
gnm ing exclusiveness rends rew'ards the maincerunce of the total 
exdiisivcncM of the society as 2 whole* irs irutirurintializcd and 
corporate untty providing the basis for both irs authority and 
strcngih. This unity ii maintaLticd and expressed in a number of 
wrays: in the ^secrecy' laws which prevmr soaety activities from 
being disenjiicd of repeated outside; in the cioleric knowledge 
coiKcming society ol^ccts bdd by its iiiembers; in the symbols 
(such as the ‘leopard or "ai^imal mentioned above) which rc^ 
present the lodety as a corporate group. 

One of the most imix^rtan! aspects ol' the lociccy lies in the 
means W'hich it provides for common recreation or entertain¬ 
ment, Its ineiiibcrs meeting primarily lor rhe purposes of com¬ 
munal eaibg, drinking* singings discEurion, etc. At the same time 
the s^xicty may be invoked as a sanction in the protuulgadon of 
laws tif the prorccriofi of property or to enforce a judgmstt made 
by the senior Etien ot the vill2p.c. A Mghe rign, placed on private 
property, wteguards its owner s rights, a trespasser who b caught 
being accountable to the society and not simply to the owner of 
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die praportV- Laws wbif!!i are amioimced pubikly by the bearing 
of ihe dnim have in die tame way the backing of ibe *fKicEV 

as a corporate gmup. The ultimate sanerton of auibority whicfi 
may be ttsed \vhen an individual will not otber\%'iH: accept any 
iudgmciit against him is the making nf a bw which de¬ 

bars him from aU nieLd inpcrtoutsc ^vith other members of the 
coiTuimniiy. AU members of the village^ whether they are mem¬ 
bers of Or not, dioLiId keep [he laws made in this W3.}\ 
Although ptomii]g;ited throngh these laws are ncscrthelcB 
derived from the village authority itself, rcptescnicd in in leading 
members (in chief, sectionat heads, senior iiic!ti+ etc). The leading 
members of the village are rhcniselves ineitibeo' of X^he and in 
their action for die common good niay use the society as the 
means of iornializEng the amhtjri ty w hich is otherwise represented 
in their own person i. 

The ptdittcaJ ftincrioji of A[ijfcr, .is ot other secret Sk^detics, ^htnild 
be regarded accoEding to the luture ofH.mt'ang poli deal author¬ 
ity. The first and nio$r impirtaut condition of this authority is 
that it b corporate^ No individiul, whether chief or senior man, 
wields anthorir^^ in hii ovm name. It is always the fnnciinfi of the 
group, acting corporately, any judgment given l>cing alw^ays 
made In the name of the group, the ^town' or snllage community, 
the eteif. when used as a sanction for authority, provides 

(his authority with a formalized and rhus a smmgcr inems of 
expression. In practice die audionty of Xghe tests on the fact that 
it docs include diose men svho are, in fact, the leading members 
of the vilLigc. Thcy» in their turn, may have rccontsc to the fonrial 
sanction of w'bich expresses dicir own corporatenes^s as a 
group. As l^anyang say, is the town/ It reptesents thus die 
corporate authorit)' of the *eowh/ the village romniunir>\ in a 
form which dcrivei its strength from the insriturionalizcd unity of 
ihe sociery. 

On Segmentary' Linujigo Systems. By Df. Ai^ C. Smiifi. 

5 Summm^y ttf Qrr^ Bcftca Prize Eis^y ernintunkated to ilte 
hislkute^ 5 Jmttofy, 1954 

Atulysifi and lindetstandtng of segmentary lineage s^'stems 
is inseparably bound up with the definitiou of chose s^i-temi. 
Segmentary lineages are gmupj recruited on the prineiplc of 
unilitieal de^eent and organize at all les^els in terms of an 
Order of balanced segments which are formally distinguished in 
the lineage gcllca]ogy^ 

The theory of segmentars^ lineage s)'stems as devdiipcd by 
Evans-Pritchard and bis followers distinguiJies sliarply between 
the lineage principle and other khiship principles on the ground 
of the political primacy of lineage aibliatioii in segmmtary 
societies. In fact« however, the deHnidcms of political rclarioiu 
and aetion whkh provide die fouiidarion for this disrincriun be^ 
uvecn kinship ana lineage ate unsarisfacton' in varioiu ways. 

Any diitmerion beeween sq;meiLianf' and non-legmen cary 
societies cannot be reduced solely to difTcTifmces of polincal 
mtenu, since all political s^'stems are Inherently segmentary in 
(orm. Moreover, cogctljcr with adininistrative organizations, 
political systems arc a component of governmental 5 )'stemi, and 
govemmcfu: is by dcfuiitioix an aspect of all soderics. Political 
action is thus an aspect of behaviour and not a special type. 
As surdi ir occurs wil^n groups as well as bctwmi them. Acriotl 
k political which foeuw on rhe Jetcriiiiiutioa of pobsy^ as that is 
dcTincd by the group concerned. Action is administi^rivc w^bich 
implements this political decision or is concerned with the 
routine nmugement and coordinarioii of group aihilri* Adminis¬ 
trative organiiarion is hierarchic in character wfrile polirical action 
is latently or overtly competiiivc and has a jcgmcntary functiim 
and form- Units constituted by 1 cenaiii tj'pc of balance in the 
dberibution of these adniinisiiativc and political fiincrions from 


ibfiir base to thdr apex display the segmentary form and character 
lucll as has been observed in lineage soderics. They have this 
segmentary' form and ebiractcr by reason of the eroH-euiting 
combinarion of bodi hierarchic and segmentary' ptindplci, the 
fornter admiiibtrativ'c and the latter political, a^ut w'hich they 
arc consricntcd. To the extent that tliis particular balanced distri¬ 
bution of polirical and adnlinisirativc funrdons among the parts of 
any sysEeni shows a prcpmdcrance of poliiical or administrativt 
interest, die stnicturc of the series departs from the familiar model 
characteristic of 5eginc:iofy lineages. Hence die analysts of seg¬ 
mentary lineages os a polhicat fonii sm j^etieris is self-dcfcatiiig:. 

Tlic segmentary lineage sy-stem can oiJy be [mdentood within 
the context of a general comparative study of governmental 
systems of all types. Such an analysis requires a dieory' of govern- 
inenr general enough Co embrace all know'n and probable forms 
but spedlic enough to provide ^wfiablc propositiom about tJsc 
opcratioiis of any panimbt sy*stcm. fn such a study govemmimtal 
mychs, of wliich N:Te.ige genealogies, corporalcncss and indeed 
die concept of Imcase icsetf arc simple illustrations, must be 
recognized for w'hac they arc, images and myths abonc the reality', 
not the rcaliry itself fa approach and understand this rcalLtv^ 
abstract analyric cate^rics distinguishing reladoiis between 
administrative and poEitiiral acdon are essential. 

Misundcrstatiding of political systems, anti defrnitjon of 
segmentary' lineages in terms of such sptems, has gone Jiand in 
hand with an unfortunate dichotomy bctw'ccn lineage and kin¬ 
ship; yet most lineage^ being exogamous uniiA, arc defined 
sigmfjicaiitly by marriage, and martiiige cannot be ireited separ¬ 
ately from the kuisbip sysiciUr Non-exogamous lineages them¬ 
selves reveal the operation of kinship principles in thearrangemait 
of marriages. 

These inadequacies of segmentary" theory arc most clearly 
revealed by current treatments of lineage form and formation^ 
which arc dUcussed at some Eengrh in tfse t$uy. 

The Kinship Syrtem of the Tnllcmi: A Revaluatioct, By 
R A/. tVoFsky^ PluD. Surmmry oj a Carl Bc^ptfst Prize 
£fsrty eommtiikoftd (0 the InsikatUt ^ Januory^ T95tS 

Professor Eortes's stuiiics of the social struemre and, in 
pariicular, llir kinship st^Ecm of the Tallenri people of the Gold 
Coast eonsrimte a major landmark in recent social anthropology. 

He concludes that die 'essence* of Tale kinship lies in its 
function as the primary mrcljanism through which the basic 
moral axioms of [the oodeiy'] arc translated into the give and take 
cl social life/ Tltis appears to me an inadequate conclusion to such 
1 rich and many-sided work, and expresses an ujidcrestimarion of 
the critical significance of economic lactors in Talc life. 

Fortes's own materid amply shows chat in Tak agriculture the 
home form near the coitipound is the key economic asset. The 
joint family fornu an economic nnii under the leadership of the 
father^ and jr is this moduclivc lyitein whidi primarily conditions 
such features of Talc life ai the continuirv' and solidaiiry of the 
lineage, rrsp^n: for and dependence on the father, the ancestral 
cult« and so on^ 

However, land is limiEed ; those who calinoE be provided for 
are obliged to seek land or wage labour elsewhere. Moreover, 
Talc society is economically differenriated. In order to advance 
their own inEcrcvis sons must often flout the authority of the heads 
of hoiiseboidi, Bssion in tlie lineage is profoundly affected b y such 
considerxtions, and is not mereEy the fruit of the conflicE of 
structural 'principles^ of mamUtcraJity' versus patriJateralicy. 

Professor Fortes ernphauzes the ^Irrediicibilin ^ of three sy-siems 
[n the total 1 ale sodefy'T the economic, the kin^p and the rittuL 
Tboc appear to me as nor strictly commensurable, in so far as 
kinship, in a society of this kindj is a general idiom b which 
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rtluippicx rcUtiom are expressed, and in which generaJ moral 
axioms are couched. Ttiis special importance of kimhlp dcrivci; 
□ot from the 'neutralitT,'’ ofecoiioiiiic factors, hot ftom the spedaJ 
sigtiificancc of diese very faeiors. The specific: rclatioiis—domesde, 
polidcaJ and other—expressed in the tdiorn of kiiislnp and lificogc 
muse diercforc be separated out. 


In more recent studies by Professon Fortes nwi Fordcp in- 
ciuin" into the conditioiis necessary for the fcumation of u niliti eat 
descent groupi has been iiiituted, with full emphasis on the cco- 
logiCLl and economic factors which 1 have mentioned hxipOfXant 
compaiadve studies remain to be carried out along this line of 
rescardih 


SHORTER NOTES 


III Sesfion of the Pan African Congress on Prehistory 
held in Livingstone m July, 1955. Af C. 

7 BrieflVi the facts arc these. The tliird Pan African 
Congtess took place and was attetided by about tjo 
del^ates and members—mainly the former—from some 2 ^ 
nations. The Congress was supported by a Nordjcm Rliodcsian 
Government grant of towards excursion and publication 

expenses. The Southern Rhodesian Govcnirnaat subscribed £$00 
and various btisbn^s concerns gave £^00r The Belgian Covrm- 
mctit provided a sleeping car tram with 3 reiciurajit car attached 
free of charge for a ^veek for those taking part in the cxcjrtion 
in d^e Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo. 

Three excursioru were arranged. The first took place before 
the Congress projw started wdicn a number of important sites in 
Southern Rhodesia were visited- Htcsc included Khaini, Zim¬ 
babwe and several painted rock’-shclters in the Matopos as well 
as Stone Age implrmcnt sites. Aboui: 50 detegates and members 
took part in this exnirstrui, which was * bear-led' by Mr. Roger 
Sununers^ die Curator of the Bulawayo M tiseumr It need hardly 
be said that Icn^y discussions took place at Zimbabwe in regard 
to its age and culctiral connexioEisI These were parrieularly 
interesdug in view of the fact that Dr+ Catotv-Tliompson took 
part in the excursion. A 'sundowner' was given to the parry by 
the Mayor of Bulawayo. Some of us who were present could not 
but regret that the Late Dr. Ncvdlc Joncs^ who did so much to 
elucidate the prehistory of Sondiern Rhodesia, had not survived 
to be one of the partv'. 

On our return to Liviiigsioue die Congress proper started with 
an opening ccrctnotiiy graced by the presence of Lord L leweJlm. 
the Govcrnor-Ckmcral of the Federadun. The sessions were 
divided into three main sections: [. Quaternary Geoltsgy, 
II. Human Pakcouooiogyp and EIL Prdustoric Archxeology. 
Important papers were read in cocli seaion . The problem of the 
s^y-called pebble-tool cultures wras much to the fore in a Joint 
symposium of all three scctiom. A number of jpednicni were put 
on show- so that members could llandlc them. For myself I eamc 
Co the reluctant conclusion that it is diMcult to believe that these 
alleged took coulil not have been the products of natural fracture, 
and dus seemed to be even clrartr when some of u$ examinctl a 
large site in the Congo between Kaicnga and Hlizabcthvtilc, 
whcic gravels occur full of diese Dormsdendike objects. Various 
tnembers of the Congress collected what they ihoughc were 
undoubtedly human artefacts^ but frequently mey seemed un¬ 
willing to accept each otherV choices! Evm'body aJraitUHl that 
man existed during these cidy linics, bur until some unrolled 
Kaluon examples are found in a mote or less closed site the 
incontrDveftjble proof that they arc indeed artefacts would seem 
111 be wanting. No specimetis that we w^ere shown showed three 
directions of blows m the fi'acturing (the criterion for human 
workmanship demanded in connexion with the cobdis of East 
Anglia) and less than tbii con, of course, be produced by natural 
forceSr Moreover as the specimens w'c saw were rolled, sometimes 
very heavily, one could not <rvcu swear that they were con¬ 
temporary with the gravels in which they occurred^ 

A subject which created great interest in the Prehistorkr 


ArdiMlogy seeriun was the rock-dicltcr art, Mr, J. Walton of 
Basutoland put forward the claim that, far from being of vast 
antiquity, most of the poind ngs in die Union of South Africa were 
ctnnpofallvely modern^ some of them as late as the early seven- ^ 

icenth century. He pointed out that Si>me of die earliest examples 
in Basutoland were reprL'Scnntiom of Bantu ceremonies, and be 
suggested that the)^ were the result of contact betw^cen the native 
Bushmen and the earliest Bantu arrivals. This would mean that 
die rock-dbelicr paintings fiirthcr north, though obviously con¬ 
siderably earlier, would still be of no very great antiquity and 
would at any rate date, say% to wichin the Christian era, Pecsonoli y , 
r have long felt tltac it is in general di£cuk to accept a vast 
andquity for paiuiings in roek^cltcn because tlicy would 
hardly have survived dte various considerable atmospheric 
changes that have taken place. Near Kosaina in Nordieni Rhodesia 
1 noticed sonic painriiigs on e-vfolisicd granite ssnfaccs where 
weathering had not yet smoothed out the rough rock surface 
resulting from the cxfoliarion. The ove paintings in France and 
Spoilt have survived because the * climate^ in the caves has not 
enanged. A new gallety' near the entrance at B^deilhac whidi had 
been completely blocked by a little landslide was discovered 
during the war. It was full of paiiitingSh but disappeared 
within six months as soon as atmospheric changes pcnecraccd 
into the little gallcty. Much of the Nachikiifrm art in ports of 
Northern Rhodesia could possibly have been early Hanciix Monv 
happy argumems about this took place at a number of sites viriteJ, 

Dr^ l>esmond Clark taking the view diac they were a good deal 
older. 

Portiailarly inieroriug was a paper given by Bernard Fa^ of 
Nigeria on a ftvck-shclter in his district where exfoliated slab of 
granice ring when hit so that a sort of Qlivkcmpid cffca can be 
produced when a number of people play on them. [ii the rock- 
shelter itself there arc paintings and when die rocks were 'plajicd* 
dancers appearctl ai iliey w’ould for weddings, etc. A combinarion 
of dneina and gramophonr effects brought die whole scene 
vividly before us, and ic was inccfcsting to note that the dancing 
girls had whitened their faces. Can we recall in this connexiott 
diefrunous "White Lady" painted in a rock-Jic!ccr in South-West 
Africa? 

Among many other incefesting papers given to Section I, 

Several were devoted to the probletni of the Kalahari sands, while 
Section II was occupied with two main subjects. There w'oj a 
sympwum on the Ai^tralopithediiir, and Professor C. Aram- 
bourg gave a detailed account of his discoveries at Tcmifmc in 
Algeria of tw^o humoji mandibles asscK^atcd with an Acheulian 
industry and manunalian fossils. 

During the Congress a number of local excursions cook place 
and ardiscologicd sites and prepared sections near Livingstone 
and above the gorges of die Zambezi and Maniniba rivers were 
examined. 

One fact seemed to emerge very dearly in the course of the 
Congressp namely due subsequent to the end of Aehcnlioji times 
the Sahara seems to have become a real barrier to ethnic niovc- 
nient, and the developtncncs of the cultures to the souih of tt 
were therefore entirdy difrerent from those tti die north. Natur- 
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ally dutmg damper phases the Sj!i^ dwititHcd^ but, w far its ir 
goes, the evidence seems to show that at no time could it have 
been coidy traversed after this date. Anyone who has flowTi over 
the great desert realities at once vi^hat a barrier it is. At various 
periods east-west movement were possible and we get indiienccs 
from die Upper Nile on die Aefande coast: but whereas in 
Adicnlbn trines the African eJephant seems to have been able to 
penetrate to die Atlaj Mountains and iit least two v^yt prehistoric 
lakes can be demonsttaiied in die heart of the Western Sahara^ in 
Jaier times the Separation of north from south was couiplcte. Tlie 
only c.\ception seems to have bcTn in Kens'a, where Some slight 
inHuenees from the north apparendy penetrated. 

The use of northern names for C^cral and Soudi Afriean 
cultures would thus seem to be out of placcp and a general nomcrt- 
eLcnre more pifticularly applieable to Central and South Africa 
would be an advanugCr A committee of the Congress considered 
this maccct and devised a scheme. The early Old Stesne Age, as 1 
have said, h eoinmon to bctli province's. Tlie Chellco-Acheulian 
»f the uorthem province can be diteerly correlated with die 
Stellenbosch of South Africa and the indu-tmes of 

Central and l-ast Africa. Frotii then follows, it was suggested, the 
First rntermcdiaic period when oceurfcd the various Sangoan 
industries, wliich differed a great deal among themselves in 
varioui geographtcal regions although they all seem m belong to 
foEX3t ciiluircs; and, eontemporary widi die Sangoaii, the Faurc- 
smith culmrcs of the open country*. After the First Iniemiediare 
tljefc follows tlie Middle Stone Age. This is a complex embracing 
various kinds of Still Bay indusrries, as well as the Petersburg 
culture of South Africar llic aflvantagc of a genera! iied Ktrm like 
Middle Stone Age is here dearly visible since the Still Bay of 
South Africa white similar to is certainly not the same thing as 
the Still Bay in Nordicm khodciia. Following on the Middle 
Stone Age we have the Second Intermediate Period/This inclitdcs 
all that has been classed as Magosian. OinT again^ clue Magosian 
industrirs at Such a site as Howicson^s Pooct arc not the same thing 
as the Magosian of MagosE, the rt'postatioo at a little water-hole 
in Uganda. It is of course true that die Magosian of Magosi is a 
jatc second intermeddle culture while niudi of the Magosian of 
South Africa is of rather earlier date. The advantages ol a use of 
the term Second Intenncdiate would secni to be s'try obvious. 
Finally there is the Recent Perti>d, w hich included such cultures as 
the Wilton, Sinitlificld, Nachikufiiiit etc. It is very much hoped 
that this general scheme will be accqited by prehiscorLms for the 
areas soutfr of the Sahara., and it does ui>t, of course, rtde out iti any 
wray the use of local terms so long as it a made clear where these 
local temis would fit into the general scbenic^ 

The second imd vciy' extensive excursion covared almtwt all of 
Nordiem Rhodesia oceept die western part and the Fort Jameson 
area, TH- Desmond Clark led die excursion,, w'hich was attended 
by some 40 members. Many importajii sites and dccoraEjed rock- 
slichcrs were visited. Work began almost at once as a number of 
gravel KCtions between Livingstone and Lusaka were searched 
iind not a few' mtercsring specimens discovered. Dr. Clark's site 
at Twin Rivers near Lusaka, wliich is still in process ofcxcaVatEon, 
was visicctl and a iiujiibcr of Bantu cngmv'ings in the vtdjiity 
explored. Further east wordiT Sercnjc, an intetesting demon- 
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stradon of native iron-srneltmg and baric-cloth-makmg had been 
orgautxed, iTic former is a dying trade and nowadays pmedsed 
omy by the older generations. Rock-shelter painrings at Nsalo 
and Nadiikufu were inspected and dismssioris took pbee about 
the allegedly Kufic painted inscription there. Near Abercom 
Dr. Clarkes marvellous early P.aliiolitfiie site close to the Kalambo 
Falls w'as visited^ where he has exposed iii sj7u a number of 
prolific levels oflare Acheulian dam succeeded by Sangoan (w’hich 
seems to be largely an evolution of svhat came before) with 
sonic Middle Stone Age sperimeiu above. 

From Abercom the party turned westwards to Kasbiba on die 
Luaputa river, wbidi actually is a tributary* of die Congo. Near 
Kashi ba at the Mnnwa stream a group of interesting rock carvings 
were risited before tlie main river was crossed and the Congo 
excursion started. This was attended by some 30 niembcTS and 
Was led by l^r. Mortcinians, Profasor of Gcotogv' in the Univer¬ 
sity of Bnissek Once again a large number of sites were visited 
and many imercsiiug things seen and important collections made. 
The excursion w'as facilitatod by the loan ol the train already 
inentioEiedf and also by the cooperadon of the directors of tlie 
various local copper, cobalt and uranium mines, ft was particularly 
interesting to study the newly discovered Kansenion industry, 
which has been recently published by Dr. Anciaux dc Faveanx 
and to visit Dr^ Cabu'i splendid museum ac Elfrabcthville. 

The Congress with ila excursions was an cnomious success and 
w'as truitful in every way. The President^ Dr. Louis Leakey, 
although still recoveritig from a bad attack of billrarria, was 
indefatigable, and the Secretary, l>r. l!>esniond Clark, had taken 
inEnite pains to make everything run smoothly, h was due to his 
care and skill and to Mrs. Clark md their nclpm and to the 
mat^'cllous hospitality of public bodies and prisale people in 
Lisinc^tcinc and at cveiy^ place where stops were made that the 
Cougress, .IS wtU os the cxcuraons, was so enormously enjoyed 
by all svho took part. 

[| is hoped to hold the fourth Pan Atrican Congress in three 
years' time in the Belgian Congo, Tim is somethmg to look 
forward to. Naturally the rices vidted this yeai in the Katanga 
province will not be included in the programme of the fourw 
Congress, but diere is an enormous amount of prehistory still 
imptrfecdy knowti In the vast area covered by the Belgian Congo 
and w'esh.ill at] look forward eagerly to having a chance of making 
up OUT minds as to the cultures present and their connexions, 

lutcnLadoiial Folk Music Council: DC A ttnoail Confcreiiee, 
Germany} July, 

^ J'he IX Annual Conference of the biTemadonaj Folk 
Music Coimdl will be held at Trossingettr WGrtembueg, 
25-2 H July, and it Stuttgart, 29-31 July, 

Tl>c following themes have been selected for stndv and discus¬ 
sion : m>'th and ritual in folk song and folk dance; the migratiDn 
of melodies; and folk mmc (song and dance) in the present day 
with fcFercncc to problems of its survival, revival and adaptation. 

Applicadon should he made to Mbs Maud Karpcln, Honorary 
Secretary^ luTematiotul Folk Music Coundl^ iz Cloranc Gardens, 
London., N*W-3^ for lurthei infomiaiion or to register as a 
member of the conference. 
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EtbnO-Musicolog^ H. A ^tady cf if^ in prohitfiti^ ineiiiodi W 

9 rrpfrffflMfJr'r pfnimaliiifs. By Kumt. ^Itc (Nijiioff) 

(U-K. ^sgenu: Bttsfird}, 1955. Pp^ 15S, hihi So prift 
Jaap Kumt's hook is opportiutc. There is a greater readiness 
rhaii ever before to dtseuss and accept the forms of expression of 


prniiirtve societies, lud toailoiv them a value of ibdr own. In Britain 
the tendjeney hai been to rreat ucn-Europeon music as a branch of 
antliropolngy. Although rhe Royal Anthropological Institute has 
set up a sub-committee on cthrtO^usicology (a term which some 
may frnd unattractive; hut which Kimst prefrrs to "oomparitivc 
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niiiiicoldgy') iiid iJitf School gf Oricnul and AfHcan Studies of 
London Uuivenity hii encouraged zn kitcre^ in exode miuic^ 
none ot 1 I 1 C schools ind faculiijei of iiLuiic so &r otTcred lacilitics 
for Lti midy. Kunjt inJicriu a dJilerctai traditinti^ in v^-kich the 
emphask is primarily on music ;Lnd secondarily on anthropolngy. 
Nevertheless, his book condniully dcinonsiratcs the dose pmiier- 
ship that musicolo^ miast foTTn wrth the natural and social scicncei 
and with prehistory. 

The cote ot the book is a ' Maiiiwl for clHoo-mwsicologkits,'' It 
is a revised! cdMoti ot hu Mnskoi^i£d publLilicd in t^^Op but * many 
parfioilan from non-European sources'* have been added 'with 
the Tcsull; that Ehc book is no longer so Europc-eenttic a it \v 3 i.' 
The rest of the boolc (twhee ss long as the tcKi) comprises a new 
arid most usclul bibliography of more than 3,000 iteiiu. ses'eral 
indices and 52 illustrations. 

Kimit chooses the mcasurciTiem of prtcli for the subject of the 
Grst part ejf rhe MaiaiiaL The choice presumably reflects hw great 
knowledge of OraentiJ mmie^ if hii ehief conceoi Had been African 
mude^ he might have begun w^itlt a dbcm&mn of diy^hm. Perhaps 
because lie belongs to a geiiLTtidon that has liad to work withniit 
elaborate rct:hnk|uts, he still prefen the nionochord for field work, 
and doet not mention Curvin'i ingenious combiEiaiioii of deetric 
and photographic techniques that records data never obtained 
befotr. A little more surprising is his omission of Father Joneses 
clever but simple device for the study of rhythm in dnmuning. 
The biblitigraphy* however, includes tbe refercncH to both insrni- 
menrs. 

The neset secLtoii of the Manual is devoted to the recording of 
folk mmic and to some of the coUeciiotis tliat have been made since 
Fewkes made phouDgranis of the suiging of the Panatnaquuddy 
and Zuni Indians in Folk music, in spite of its coitservatlsj^i^ 
adjmui conHitiully to change, and it a really almost impouible to 
disringubh the traditional elemenr from the contemporary unless 
the traditiotul has an uneqins'ocal tccord. The possorion of such 
records gives dje modeiti luiisidaii unique opportunities that no 
leiious lEudciit can aiford to disregard and the encouragement of 
recording is obviously of great inipurtaner. Too many recordings, 
even by musiciaru, have been made iii a fog of insensibility a£id 
ignonincc, and it is perhaps roo much to hope chat the eoniuieroaJ 
intercses that have begun to exploit the market for indigetidus 
music vvill heed the u.aming 3 arid advice gis'cn on pp. iS-jo. 

The bst part of the Manual indicates the chrcrii that must be 
used for tlic appraisal of non-F-uropcan music, and discusses their 
app 1 jn[ir>n to ilie study of racial and cultural relationships. The 
iigniiicance of Hombusters Hicary of illown Fifths, once t^ main 
argunicm used eo prove coutacts of musical culiun:?, U described 
Vkirh restraint. Tltc reader wlm w^aiits to go futther will be greatly 
helped by Kunst's careful indications of the most iniportant of the 
relevant publicattons. The Manual ends with a ducussloti of theories 
of the origm of music, the rebtionihips benvern vocal and iiutru- 
mental sound, and the history and clasrihcatiou of sound iimru- 
meiiti. 

Terminology is the bugbcjr of ethrio-muritology. Ycmacubr 
remis, although it can bar jy be expected that they will be accepted 
uuwcrully, are used ton frequently« and too often without cx- 
pLuiatkiti, Even Kurm, although he coiuineiits on the amhigufty 
of a ictrn such as uruvrFrj^a, cannot alEOgether avoid them, but he 
somctiuiet adopts the useful conipromiic of giving die vernacular 
renu, iti bradceti^ after dte techrikal one. There are few' oEher 
blcznuhcs. Arc there, however^ aoy harps in Abyssinia and Eritrea 
(item P. 405, p. 30)? 

The book mlftU the author's aims; to offer a general introduaion 
to the subject, to summariie his teachings and to cocoutage self- 
cdueaE bu. AlihougK the matter is so specialised, and the coueentra- 
don so grear, it is very teadabk- There is a ddighcful note on die 
page on w'hich a repon is quoted, from the year lyij, *diat the 
mpukeyi of New'-Guinca pby the flute/ The report, says Kuiwr 
gcuily^ *h not ba^rd dii the aufhor^i own obscn.atinn (there being 
no monkeys ar aU in New Guinea)/ The note lllustfates the diitance 
that musical criticism has iravelled- 'V^e may only hope that ac some 
time in the fumre Ktiuft will again make a lunmury of it? progre^. 

K. P. WACHSMANN 


Healthy Culture, mnd Cornmunity, FJited fry (Bcn/ufnjri D. Paul 
XfU' York {Russfil 1955 - 4 ®^- 

IQ 

TIeis volume consists of a series of ease studies of publii: 
reactions to health pEi>gramines. nuring the past few years a 
growing liEerjEUfe has emerged dealiiig wirh sotiic of the human 
Elceots and problems in the operaEion of pLinncd propramrucs of 
technological change. This is ihc first snidy that anempts syatem- 
atitraOy to report and aua 1 )'sc eases drawn from cspcricnccs with 
health programmes in ^-arious parts of the w'orld 
The purpose of the itvork is to aid public health personnel in 
undeistandittg how cultural and sodaJ fictori in the comimmixy 
itiay tuEuence the extent and nature of die services diai diey are 
able to render. Time and again tiic poiEii is emphasised that in 
order to carry out health programmes effectively ui a coiiiinunirt' 
'i[ is wise to ascertain the existing habiEs, hoiv rhesc habits arc 
linked to one another, what fbnctioEis they peTfomi, and what 
they mean to those who practice them.' The authoif do not attempt 
to prmtil a series of neatly packaged directives for action, but to 
cbril^^ for public health personnel the concept of culture and to 
sensitize tlieni to tile possible raniihc-iticins it could have ft^r their 


W'ork. 

Sixteen eases are presented of specific health prograinines tliaE 
iiave operated at the conimuniEy level in various pans of the world. 
They arc organized under Ehe foEos%'mg rubrics: Roeducacing 
the aimiiiumt>\ nracrion to oises> sex patEenis and popEiIarion 
problems, ciTeert of social segmentation, vehicles of ht^alth admirds^ 
tration, aud eombining service and mearch. The authors of the 
various articles consist of social sdcntisti and medical practitioner, 
vntll the former prL-dnminaring- At the beginning of each case 
the editor makc-s a stjtcmi^nt in which he tries to relate that par- 
ucttlar ease to qtlici^ and to tease out some pertinent generalizations 
ot It’S W'idef import. Fitlally^ there is brief exposition of the nature of 
' cuIe ure' that aitem pij to cb cify nich concepts as ^tidety and cuIeucc. 
race and culture, cukure and perception, tlie pattertung of cuicure. 
and injiovation. 

Tlie eases concerned with ^re-educating the conimuniEy' point 
very dramacically to some of the dlMcultici of changing those 
attitudes which arc tied up with the brger belief sysrem that 
governs interpersonal relations and the ivcll-bcing of the com- 
muiiky. A report nn a health programme ansong the Zulua sliowt 
Eilat habiEs pcTtauiing tci the coimimption of milk wxrc resistant to 
change because cattle (and ad chat pertaiiu to Ehem) are uitiniaxcly 
related 10 ihe vcncrzEiE^ii of ancestors and the nioral cihIos. SiEiiiLirly, 
rhe people in 1 small Canadian coninumify were reJucEaiiL to change 
their ^cmincoits'^ ideas of menta] health becau^ these ideas provided 
a rattonale w'hich enabled the coounumty to deal with psychutric 
deviants in suck a nunner m to alleviare some of ihcir own znxietki 
and help to maiEitain the solidarity of the communJtyr Cases dealing 
widi the experiences encountered in setting up a hcalch dinlc in 
rural Mexico and conducring a heahh survey in a town in Alabama 
dcnaoEiscraied how the work w'zs atfected ctucblly by die existing 
powrer scTUCturc m these communities. In the fontier ft w'as the 
native curct^ and politirhiis that tiitcffcred wieH die programme. 
In the letter the cLm structure of the CDmniuiiity influciieed rhe 
perception of and participation in the programmer Hie case pre¬ 
sented by Kayper D. Naegde on a mental health project in a suburb 
of Boston, Miss., mikes some iutemting comments on Some of the 
probleuks that arise w-hen social scientists coEabonte with clinicians 
on a research programme. 

Jt appears to thLs reviewer chat the vtiady acconiplhhtx admirably 
what it sets out id do. The ase^ ire presented aiid anaiyied in a 
lucid fashion without minim izing the eomple.xity of the problems. 
For medical personnel {and ether tcchnidini) working on public 
health pro^ammes in Western and non-WcsECTn couuLiLuiiikXp 
this collection of Cases should provide some valuable Eooh for 
viewEEig and tindcrscuiding the social miljcu in which eJhcv ivork. 

Does die volume mike any siguifirant cotirribudon to die sdchl 
sciences? This question is part of the larger issue of what the role 
of the socbl idcnEUE working m an action prograinnie should be. 
Much of the work teponed in ilic lucmture (induding the study 
imdcF review) contributes litdq to the social sciences as such. Thii 
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is pirtii;!obrly Lioromtiui^ iince ilic cues ciieid in chls vokinic 
piovide soiiiET unique opportuiilLics for making such con^dbutioni. 
For cxiiiipJc^ imong chc Zulus, diluent social prjicticts ihi^w 
varying degrees of resiMancc to change. It uouM be intiurciiitig to 
know the djlTcrcfU levels of resistuicc art rehced 10 accul¬ 
turation phcnoinciia, to chattgeS tliat are occurruig in ihc sodil 
orgauizafion, etc. Iti the dnciuaions of the rcactiDn of the com¬ 


munity mein bens to imLovaLLoni, it would be importatiL to know 
more, not only of the tuudai reaction, but of the pcKoiulity and 
socui couooitiiiajus o f the acccpcmcc or ncjcctioti of change. Action 
progratiU!t«> ai showTi by the eases leporied in dm volume, afe a 
poieticblly rich field for the gathering and [csdng of imights in the 
social sciences. 

SEYMOUR PAJUtER 


ASIA 


Drnaniendk der Ob-Ugrier, Edited fcy Tyyrti fJirer. Socilti 

n fumtHOtigriame, idirt 6 gf,iph. IX^ Ht'fsinfrh I9SJ- Pp-xxxi, 
2J6, 200 piates, of Ufkidl 63 iti ColiHtf 

Ike Ob-ligrbn peoples^ ris. the Ostyak (in the vcmacubr 
Hand) and the Vc^ul (Mansi) belong to the Ugriaii group ol 
the Fuino-Ugrian b^nuly. Very few in iiumben (18^585 and 5pJ79 
respectively according to the Soviet Cetism of 1926), dicy live in a 
very large am on the rivet Qb and its iribuEarics. This area is 
perhaps the most oudying of die whokr Eurasian continent, and all 
raltuiuJ influences have reached it very' ktc. Thus most pnmltivc 
fotms □!’ culctirc have survived there much later than in other parts 
of Eurasia. 

Since the lamous CKplorci M. A. Castreii visited these distant 
relatives of the Finns in Fimiish scholars (August Ahlqvist in 
1S77 and t?lSo, U, T. Siindius. in 189^1900, K, F. KaEjalainen in 
AitCuri Kaniiisto in 19D1 -q 6] Stave paid niuch atfemiDii 
to die linguistic and e!tlii]DlDgicaj study of the Ob-Ugriaijs. They' 
iiave brought together very valuable cthnngraphical coUeciions, 
especially of textiles and other liiaudicTarts^ now preserved in Finiibh 


inuieunis. 

The Ob-Ugriati a te ofoniamciitation is the subject of this elabor¬ 
ate study by Miss Vahtcr. Her inrcrcsting investigation (pp, 3-61) 
of the eiiibfoidcries on kerchiefs and chcini^cs atid especially ou long 
ihiitffocks is die most valiiabEe chapter of tlic booL 'fhe authoress 
shows here her thorough knowkdBC of die various Ecehniques of 
female tundicraft- Tltcsc peoples also used hcadwork omamenu. 
The mateiiil came from abroatk atid the technique also seems to be 
loaned from neighbouring tribes. The tnodeb uwd sliow a great 
rescnibLni:e to those of the embroidery. Further importanc niatcrials 
ill the arctic craftsniansbip sue birch bark, hides and u^uiJirul. 
Especially in the ornaments of these die Ub-Ugrians have used dicir 
loceni anutiids as modch, as shown by Miss ValiTer{pp. Ki-ijo). 

The^tl photograplu (expbiiicd iu detail on pp. iJ5-2i0}, many 
in beautiful colotu^> show us die great skill of the industtious lunch 
of the Ob-Ugriao woolen^ their delicate eye in the duakc ofcolourt^ 
and dieir go^ tasie in composing omamentf. 

Tlipugh chnrc might perhaps be difleretit opiniotu as to some 
detail of die explanations given by die authoress, the book is no 
doubt to be reckoned amung die fundamental works about the arc 
of prlmidve peoples. PENTTI AALTO 


Ctumi'i MiTch toward the Tropics* fly HerM J. iFinit* C«t^ 
("Hie Ffdiwdfrt 17}, 1954. Pp^ xv^ 

1^ 441. JVtfC @7.50 

* One aspect of the vast naovemeni of Mongoloid peoples 

into Suuth-Eist Asia has been the progressive expansion^ through 
several thousand years of recorded hi^ory, of northern Chinese 
cnJttiie atid policicaL conttoU atid of her populations, inca die atea to 
die south. Tne book undjef review represents a eomprehentive rforc 
CO trace this spread, bcgiunhtg w’ith the Yaiig-tiu Valley frontier of 
the Chou Dynasty, andcoutuiuing up to the coiuemporuy pressuics 
on VuimaiiK Viettuni,. atid overseas The author scci the expan¬ 
sion 35 emanating from the densely popubied centre of high culture 
ill the Yellow River plain; m carried by people deserfbed as Han- 
Cliincsc [not in a chronologitnl sense rcstrkted to the Idan d^iiasty, 
but as reptesentad^^ei of the orthodox culture exemplified by 
noitlierti Chinese of Han times}; and as teading to the progressive 
dispbeejneut or asfimilatioii of abori^JiaJ iithabkaEits. 

Several quite diflerent, though comiccted, proewses arc thus 
involved in this “mardi tow'ards the tropics^ the migration of 
people, the di^usion of culture, the expansion of political control 
Though the author piaki:!5 edbitJ 10 clarify thcjc djiTcrent aspects. 


he also at times perpetuates the confusioii created by others in this 
field, and u led to make siaicments such as, regarding Wu-man 
nalture: ' If aha coiitaitied alien cultural ekments. To these must be 
ascribed die dark ikin colour of the people' (p- j^)- Some ruth 
iipset result from lengthy paraphrase of previous authors; it is un- 
Eortuiutely often difhculr to leU w'Eieii citations end and the views 
of the present autlmr rcaasert themscjvds. The w^ork is based tnaitily 
on Chinese source^, and on previous skiiHaj studic? in English and 
Cierrnati, In view of the broad scope of the problem ^ other types 
of evidence arc occasiondly railed for. Qtic miglit luve deiircd 
some iigurcs from blood group statistics, or, r- j-. rebring to popuL- 
non pressure* a slightly more sopliisticatcd use of the spjusc, but 
highly relevant, archacologiad evidence. 

Through a canflising medley of tribil and geogTilpItica] names 
and hiitorioal deiiil. the author uaalmairts a coherent hue of argu¬ 
ment, leading chaprer-wise through the South China geographical 
envlrunEnenE (I); the tribal cultum of South Clima ( 11 ); the iiisto^* 
of their inovcmeiits (ITf); llieir conquest (IV) and piogicssive dis¬ 
placement [V) by I-Can-Chinesc- The problem oi political relations 
between Han-Chinesc and southern peoples receives paraeular 
attention in a disensflon of tribal uprisings and niilitary coloniza¬ 
tion (V[), as wcE as in a chapter on the t'M-jjir system of adininiitra- 
don (VEl)^ — that extraordinary Chinese mixture of inditect rule and 
feudal cnfcolTincni of tribal areas. Finally, contemporary clhnk 
dLstributioni (VIII) and problems (IX) aie discussed. 

The book if evidciuly aimed mainly ac students of Chinese 
hi5toiy and euliufe, and Is dearly 1 labour of love. The author 
arrives at no uattluig conclusions, but gives scliolarly and—to a 
nori-Siiiologist—convincing body, as well as pcirasiotial correctives, 
to the generalizations of such predeceuars as Eberhard and vem 
Eickstedt. FKEDRIK BARTH 


Hinialayaii Barbary. fly Chtiiiaph t'Vff FiinT^HmttUltdof, TtVlilvl 

B (Murray), 19.^5. Fp. Xir, Z41. JVkc £t 11. 

Tile remote and thickly populated mutuitaiu tracts, 
poliEtcally labelled the Assam Himalayas, are of the greatest 
lEitcrest to the cultural anthropologist. It is therefore die more 
deplorable that they arc so little known. Such good and abimdant 
work has been dune on tlie Nagas and other groups of the adjacent 
Asaam-Bnmia border, chat it Is trmpEing to sum up the whole 
imrtli^Msi &aiitier of India in tcons of those tribes, and ciclier 10 
ignore ihe trans-Brahmaputra tracts altogethet;, or to refer their 
cultures back in terms of the Kagiv. Due very brgely to the author 
of this book, the history b being slowly pieced together of a teeming 
papulation of Mangolian triba, cut off by forest and mountain, 
ici this huge hhuetland of the outer, uib-teniperaie Himalayas. And 
what wonderfully intcrrscing peoples they are ] What a paradise foi 
inchropole^ucs! 

Whik most of the peoples eoneemed arc of the soMralled neolithic 
level of ctilauT, this region includes the scmi-nnmadijc, food¬ 
gathering Sulmigi, with the simplest of cultweSx the more advanced 
Pafla and Miri tnbci, iiumbering perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
chi; Abuts of the Siallg valley^ wnosc w'ay^ arc So temmiscent of 
Nagas (and of vi'honi nmhing is lecotded), the intensely specialized 
A pa Tams^ and tlie dvilized Monbaj of die BliutaJt border. 

PrafeiiiDr Hainiendorrhas concentrated on two of these groups— 
the Apa Tank, and the iiajiteni branch of the Daflas. It is. doul^fui 
If there is In aE Asia a more Teinatkable tribe than the Apa Taois, 
Their poputarioii of 20,000 is ctaniined into only seven vdlaga, 
clustered round a swampy valley uf zq square mlks. There the 
rich, iirigaircd soil, worked by a people outstandingly skilful in rice 
culEavation, surted the cvclutioD of a higlily organix^ communiEy 
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c>r [kc gtDitcst posibic intcrot. As the author ^mnt diem up (p. 6 j}: 
* III die Apa Tjni villcy we wxrc able to obicrv^c due working of an 
iiidplciiE dvllixjiigiii W miiiwmrc, a dvilixation peritaps not uitUke 
those eentrK of neoliduc culture (fbomi which^und^ coiiLlkioiis 
more favourable duu diosc pivvailui^ m an isolated HiniaLiyaii 
%rallcy—sprang die great prehiitork and proto^historic dvilizadons 
□T southern Asia . .. coDeedvdy they perfonned a dvilizing act 
itich ^ no other people had perfoRiied iu fhctie wild and lonely 
hills ever since the beginnirig o±" time. With tlieii indnsttioumess, 
their pasdoiiate Seme of order and tidtiiessp and diek budding 
feeling for beatiry^ they Lad created and maintained an oasis of 
stability wiihin a world of H'jn^ojriadic, imptoddent tiibesinetL' 

The intemCp regulated maiuicr of life of the Apa Tanii is sliar^dy 
list ofTby their happy-go-lucky^ swashbuckling Dafla neighbours, 
and paitimlarly absorbing are the uuct-telatiouship, the feuds and 
intrigues benveen the two tribeSp that figure so pmrninently in 
this book- In so far as Dr. tiaimendarf has recorded his medculom 
obicrvaiinm in narrative form, he has given 111 a travel book. But 
this is in effect an ^iiisdc* Bccount of the material culturcp economics^ 
ioctology* icbgiqn^ and temperament of the peoples eoiicntued- 
Adding together the incrbiaic importance of the subject matter^ 
and the way it is handled^ have an endiralling study that serious 
anthropologists w'ould do well to read and rc^rcadr For the general 
reader, the background and teology of die area is raihei rakeu for 
granted; and the text is ape to brisiJt w'iih a bewildeofient of proper 
lumm of both people and places. The photographic particularly 
the ponnuR, are cxocUent. Slightly disquieting are the iniplkd 
inieturcs on the cut-hoti, unyynrpathetic attitude of onr^hc-spot 
ofbcialdojii low’irds these mtimabie, clever peoples. 

CHARLES STONQR 

The Hidden Land. fJy LifJMba Crd/htifj Btfu'er. (jWi/a AfMnray)^ 

« j 195J. Pp- xx^ MAf -6 iWri/. FVire t 8 ^r 

Tlir bidden land of this exciring travel book is the 
reuiarkabk valley of the Api Tami surroLmded by, and all 
but lost among, the Ibrciicd mounlaini of the biiiii of the Suban-siTi 
Rivier* a northern tributary of the Brahniaputra. The Apa Tiuis 
were first visited in 1944 by Professor and Mn. Chihtoph von 
Fnier-Habnendp-if, who organized and led iw'o exploratory' expedi¬ 
tions Into this wild and unexplored hintcrlancL lids liaxardons bnl 
highly successful tncx^nnaU 5 ancc Established friendly contact with 
the tribal leaders of the hitherto unknown Apa Tain ^^dlcy ami 
[produced a great deal of efbnogriphic;]| and topographical iEtfoitna- 
ckxti. On the basil of tlie reports prepared by Probasor Hahnaidotf 
the Govcnim^t dedded to begin the process of Eonsaltdatioti hi 
this ftotniet region by latablislilng a peniiatient Goveniiiienl post 
deep in tribal territory'. 

Tin; aiithor'i hmbziid was appointed Fohtical Officer of the 
Subaniiri Arcii and, aCcompaiucd by a platoon of the Asum Ridn 
to enforce hw and order in the immediate area of the outpost, they 
set olf for the hilii. This book is a sparkltrig acconut of their adven- 
tufcs imopg the tribes of the Sybandri highlands. Mbs Bowxt 
WTitts witli great narraiive ildll^ and with an envbbk dart for 
evoking the atmosphere of life in Apa Tani and DiEa villages. 
The conlrast betwceii the peaceful seitlcd Apa Tani and the soatti^dd 
warlike DaHa k Eiscinating. The Dahas hve in smill mutable vUliges 
which ate "loose aggregadom of long-hcFUses/ practuc 'lUsinand- 
burn* cultivirion^ and ane cocutantJy involved in feudb, rnurdm, 
kidtiappings, and the theft of cattle. The nveiuy tliomaiid or so 
Apa Tanis live in seven large eompact vilkgcj within the coniines 
of a single s'ahey some twenty square.milcS in area. T hey oikivaie 
rice in elaborate irrigated tcmces on ihe fertile valley flooTp and 
inillct on the higher slopel. They have a complex and highly 
orgaoLred sodaJ stmeitire based on the divkioii iiHo two exidogam- 
ous dassn, the mile or nobiUty, and the mura or serfs; each clais 
being subdivided into exogamouj dan$- (The dcscripdon of these 
dawf as exogontous on p, xvi socmi a misprint ainec the anther 
tells ns, p. ya, that the * nobility nujikd almosi exclusively within 
iticlT.) The otganizarion a not formally describcii Miss Bower'i 
nazrativep liowm'er, oversows with details of tribal custom, with 
keenly observed th^criptiotu of behaviour, with accoiuits of quarrels 
and feuds and inrer-vilLige fdadoas, and wkh mnncroui A 4 tgbrfii | 


pen^^skctches of individuals: the raw uiaterial of anthropology in 
abnndarice. It conveys admirably the exdirmeut and the txa^pera- 
bon of Bcldwork in this ' hidden land/ It is addressed to a general 
rqdieT chan to a professional audience, and w'ell deserves a lueccss 
to equal that of the author's cailicr Nagei Paih. A full-scale intennwi 
study of the Apa Tarn social system w'^oidd obviously be of the 
greatest valuer may w^e not have too long to w'aJl before it appears. 

COUN ROSSER 

Han Cu-Haniti" An Account of Ghost Belief in Modern MalayB. 

N. illustrjliii by A. F. Anthirnyr 

15 MfltfreJ (L'.AT. f/, js/ PJj 1955. Pp. 

7 J. 6ff. 

Reacting off with tw'o btiUkni quotations^ one liom Lewis 
Carroll and the other from Bertrand Russell^ dui is a weO-wrkbcn 
popular book that c^ilargcs our knowledge of Malay folk'^lore, 
though it does notptofess 10 be scientific and indeed is too aniateurish 
to differeiitiiie between {dj the Malay mcdidne-man and [b} the 
Malay shaman w-irb his tiger familiat, which h merely tegankd as 
another A»vitvi. For the foik-lore here recorded all coticcros hmin, 
that is, ipints of nature and the dead and tijc gods of discarded 
Hitidnism. Actually the auclior overlooks the hst class, luvittg 
apparently tio ides that the Tall (or Gfeat]| Spirir and the Spectre 
Lliuirsnun are in fact Siva, Lu oinnipreseuct; n^duced by village 
wiseams to ghckstjy plurality. He sofflu also unaware that Muslim 
ortltodoxy is content to accept all h^iu, even Siva^ as inhdel genietH 
a concesnoii iliac lias allow'ed their nirvival to modern days. At 
dines, in the Frazer tradition, the author goes for his analogies too 
far afkld for the itiodero anthropologbt; to follow, and ncglecti 
examples nearer to liand- For instance^ he omits a Cham parallel 
for the most groesome mctbcHl of aeqvkiitg a pr/rnV or nigget. He 
has caught most Malay ftatiiu iai Ills net though he has overlooked 
che ' Lights of Chonglut AsaL* I-hs few attempts jt philology ate 
Eiot acceptable^ nor would Mr. Wilkimon have claimed to be a 
great philologist. S^t^kei should be spelt and Cisrrat ii a 

tiussp^^ig for Cflmjh. The unages Mied fodi by Mr. Antliony 
are tcmfic as they should bc^ R. O. WIMSTEDT 

Gt!se[lsehaftJich« Verhaltnlisc- tier Ngadha, By Pmd Arm^i 
S.KDr Stud. Imt. .dHlliwjMS, lbl_ FYlf (Mji:jrfeji#- 

|i^ LAiifiyrri Sf. Gahrkii^ 1954. Pp. 548^ mr map. Pritt 50 
Siirhsfr^ 

This book on the Ngadha of south central Flotvs, Jndoneib, 
rontaim a really astounding mass of materkJ. Compared with 
udjoining icgioiu. the Ngad^ rnritory was until recently practi' 
cally J4‘nj but tbaiiks to Father Anidt's previaw works on 

religion and kiiguage, and ciic presefU one on lodal otganizanon, 
the Ngadba arc now becoming one of the mate adequately desr- 
cubed peoples of eastern Indonoilo. 

The copious information is arranged under the following main 
hoadiugi: Parents and Children; Kinship; Terxitoml Units; 
Occupadotis and ■Wealth; Law. The untife rwpiu makes up a book 
wlucli is in the iiamre of an ci^cydopfcdia of Ngadba life^ rather 
than a w'otk to be read iJirough by whoever wants a roimdcd 
presentatkm of this partkulor cidture- the mass of derail makes it 
very hard for the reader to ice the wood for the ftees. As a X-iiFNf- 
however, it w’iH be invaluable 10 anyone Interened bi Indo- 
nestari wicbl organization and rebted matters. 

As in his otlier worki, Axndi presents his data as. much os possible 
in tlie form he himself obtomed it from liii infotmants. TTic advan¬ 
tage of this protedure is amhcntjdty; one gecs 6cu {at least, nicli 
ai recti by the infonnant} which have not to pass through the 
fiitet of anibropologicai theory. The disads^ntoge is that, against 
the oiasa ofniatcrial on some lub^ccts (myth and ritual in particular), 
chere are at cijites, disappotntmg gaps, even in matters of direct 
importance for on imdemanding of social siruntire. Such an able 
observer as Artidt could have filled such gaps If he had been more 
iniercjtcd in the problcint ocdapying students of Indonesian social 
nrgaiiiHtion today. 

As in other Indonesian terrhorici^ otic finds the rertiatkahle 
wasiwng hetween matriliny and patriEuy, macriJocaliLy and 
pairOcicaKty, the nutnage locality and dese^ reckoning bcbig 
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lai^y dftcmiincd by piymptic ot Bon-pjyment of (he bTi<kprtcc 
(pp, jdl",), T^h interconJicKion! of the two descent priiupplci alto 
mmi (o appear wiiieti one &ids that gcneato^icai gtoupa aie 
batleaily patniineaL but rhaatficatioii acCor^ling to rank Is znatri- 
[ifieaJly dettriuinetl (pp. 3.31£), Hl>w diese two principlet inieracc 
in practice could have been made clearer tlun it ii now^ 

Vatioua forma of dualtiric oppoiiEioii between vilhiges, moieiics 
within the viUage, rtC-t seem to occur {pp. 19, i 33 . 126, jfii)* but 
again the cbm froiti Ngadha would have been i greyer aid to an 
undcrttainiing of thii vety controvemial feactire in ludonesun 
todedcs if cht author had not ^ied away quite so completely from 
all quesriorts of theor)', 

FiiiAlly^ one question whicb is too ofeen left unansw'ereci is; To 
what CKtent does thia book describe actual, llvinig ptaciice? Arndt 
himself says that the inforiuation wai obtained from ^the best 


expem on old (p^ 6)* and partly refer? to "^thc day? befofe 

Gonvetsion to Clhristianiiy'^ (Sjrcword). Of niaiiy passages one can 
hardly be sure w^hether they refer to the past or to die preseni. 
EJorides, one often gees fact? praented as follows: ^ if such-and-such 
happens^ a Ngadha will do such-^d-such'—bur have such occur¬ 
rences been observed, or an? they our of the ordinary? And is the 
Ngadha's reaction, such as AruEil (or his informant) describes it, an 
idnL or an actual type of beliaviourf One often gets the feehtig 
that one is reading the script^ complete with stage darectionSp of a 
gigantic play or p3g»iit^ rather dun a description of an observed 
Society. 

However, it is ahnosi: churliili eo complain about w'hat the 
author omits, considering the rich fund of material be has made 
available- Students of Indonesian social organisation will be grate¬ 
ful to Amck for liis iareai w^ort. P. E. PE JOSSELIN di JONG 


EUROPE 


LascauK and CBmai:. fly Cf|w D4nnVf. Lci'idftai Press) f 

T ^ 9 iS- 1^- 1 ^ 7 + Jrtupj. Ihke i$£. 

T ^7 Not ad ao^opologists are archaeologiits nor all archaralo-^ 
^ * gists coimoisseuis of prehistoric ve art or mcgalithic monii- 
ments, Ur. Glyn ITaruel has added to hi* iiscfiil acci^inplishment 
in popularizing archaxilogy by producing an alluring and authori¬ 
tative guide to these two famoui aixl cnigmaric centres, acceiaible 
—with such assistance^Irom comfortable lioliday reports, while 
at the same time touching lightly on modem thtnories about the 
pcopk who built the tombs w^hose stark ruiiu arc So iniprcssive, 
and the fir eariler folk w+ioic an is so fisdmttng, HeO; is a geo¬ 
graphical and gustatory innoduedon to recfeation spiced with 
infoniiatiou in the be^t B.li.C. manner, together with references 
to odgiiul c3cplofafory reports for those W'ho would like 10 know' 
iiioTC at fh^ hand Arc w^e so sure io-day dur dviliMlion ^ways 
uiarches forward ? Arc these cave paintings dues to dearer insiglu 
in the pWTi into the purpose of art in human culture ? Are these 
huge stone skektal remains of plundered and wTccked monuary 
'chapels' with their graven symiKsls mdicaUDns that our EuropcaJi 
forebears had a religMUs philosophy rivalling out own in its coa- 
trudiciory convcritions I Who were they and when did they live ? 
A guide book sucli as this unlocki the doot to new kinds of 
' Who-dun-^it" mysteriM adapted to the holiday Jiiood—of even 
the most Serious aiithropolo^. 

I am grateful for the *un-acdpitral' courtesy of the author's 
reference to my own deviation from the prescribed tticgaiithic 
dating line: the evidence for it took long to cclEccf and coUare. 
When it can be published by myself or those who come after me 
I do not fear coptodlction but must content myself now w ith a 
hine of the probable ouCcome in two words—' Remember Zim¬ 
babwe. ^ 

V. C. C. COLLUM 


Dmilsh Peasant Culture. GuuUs le die £>im!Vi N^ifionn! Miiseurjt. 
ipsS' ^P' 9^^ P^hse 

T Q The scope of this booklet is not as tiarrgw' as its sub- 
title miglit make one fear. The final part is niainiy a 
catalogue of exhibits iti the folk museum, but the largest section 
is devoted to telling the DEdiiuzy visitor something of the life of old 
Dcumaik. 


firstp a short history of finning discusses the difltscitt impk-iiieuts 
used, ie importance of livestock at dilfercnE tun» and the w'ay 
they were cated for ; wdiilr a section on liLniiiiig and nshiiig explains 
how vital these pursuits were to many farming famihes, and notes 
some of the mote curious methods employed by (Item. 

The diapter on erafti» besides Itsling the most iniportuu, and 
local speeialLkSp explains why certam became prafcsslorial skiik, 
and how' they htted into the division of labour between ihc sexes. 
The section on the dwelling huuse describes [he evoLutiou of bam 
and byte, honic and furttiture, and gives glimpses of rlic Itfc for 
which diesc things formed the backcloth. CoMuuie is disenssed 
from historical, regional and occupational vkwpouits, w’^MIe the 
nnat chapEer on fcasis discusses the kleas (hat by behind the keeping 
of scasorial feSEtvals and riits dc poitage. 

The Style of the English mn^tioti is uuforruitately rather heavy, 
a fault, parEieularly in a publication itiiEtided for a by audience, 
but the Engliih visitor should be graEcful fqt tlic lundncsi that 
provides a transtarioo at all. 

A mote scrioos criticUm ii that the illuHraclaui consul soldy uf 
photographs, and these mainly of the more decorative objects in the 
niusetnn: drawliigi included in the text to illustrate it would have 
improved the publitation conjiderably. However, within the limits 
they set, the autht^rs ate to be coiigfaiuliicd ou 4 very competent 
piece of work and pi»c which might well be studied by some 
niujeums bere. R- L- KARRIS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DLignised Languages. Gf. Man, I 954 i 11^9+ I955i tii 

Sul,— Professtir Evaiw-Pritchard refers 10 the Zandc princes' 
IQ practice of speaking their language backwards as being rate 
^ (Maki, I9i4,289); I beg to suggrtt that it is by up meaiu rate. 
A mong many of the puberty initiation rim the disgnhing of one t 
language either by speaking it backwards or by tomt similar device 
is Common, aS the foUawiug examples will show. Thtu Cust 
iUrf^^cs cf HVjf London, iS8j, VoL 11 , p. 4Ip) 

reports" curious practice [among the Swahili] is recorded by 
Stecre called Ki-Nyumc: tha comisa in taking the but sy^bk from 
the end of a word and putting it lo the beginning. So™ 
are very ready at undersTanding and ipcakiiig this cuIgniaticaJ 


dialect..., Among the elders of the tribe (Pougwe) there is a form of 
speech called the Ewisu or Dark Sayings, wlilcb cannot be under¬ 
stood by the uninitiated, although the council may be held in open 
assembly. It b farmed by dianglng vrords in an aibirrary maimer, 
and to no one U the Secret confid^ who has not reached twenty- 
frve years and then only under an oath of secrecy.* 

Burton (A Atiuim ta rfte London^ iitES4^ Vol. II, 

p. 153) reported that in the kingi^am of Dahomey: 'T^c neophyte 
is then removed from his fnen^ to the fetish quarter of the town. 
There he leanu the holy Ictish jargon, which is nuirudiigibk to the 
liiiinitbted.' Migeod [Atresi Afnea^ London, ipaj, p. i6j) 

commenta on the revening of syllable by Ncgroci aa follows: 
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'The Ngombe [of the Belgua G:iiigo] can talk reversing the 
sylbbln of their ^'ords when they do not wbh to be understood b^' 
senutgers, which is a custom common in A^lca^ such distant peoples 
2^ the Metide in. Sierra Leone and the Swahili of Zanzibar doing it/ 
Weekj{ArflpHj Gofi^ Cunjii^ah, Loodonp 1913I4 p. ijS)* jpeakiag 
Chf the BoJoki in tJie Congo, says: 'The boys delight in j. 

slang language of their awa itiantilactiaTCT which, is called Thwy 

select a syllable, say^ Aip and imert ic bctwxcn the sylkblet of the 
words they use, so ndi^dp a viHageh becopicsi vil-ia-iage. 

They acquire great ghbness in this kind of talk, and enjoy the fufi 
that it brings in myshi^ing others/ 

Sibley and Wcstcmiinn (Lificrieh—Old and JVe'ir, Loniioii, 1930, 
p. 224} nejiiajk about initiation ceremonies in LLberia that; *Eaizh 
pupil receives a ttew tiairic sn-hich U to be uactl henceforth in address¬ 
ing him ^ it is comkkred an insult to call him by rhe old name whidi 
he used as a boy. In some tribi^ a ticw language which may only be 
used within the secret society is kamefi' 

Northcotc Thomas (^pertinmi ^jiiftn Ni^ian 

London, 1914, p. 140) tnade a study of the Ibo practice of each 
village inventing its own language as ir were, tie discovered in 
certairt towns spedhed ntks for disguising a bnguage so as to render 
it lutclligihle Only to initiates^ "The main iiiica of foimatkin ate; 
(t) inversion of syliabJci, often with concurrent vowel diauge^ 
(z) insertion of a syllable or syllables, cither in the body of a word 
cu* iiioic oft'en as sutfis; and (j:) occasionally the dropping of a 
s:)^tlablc in a reduplicated word or tlic me of an entirely dillerenr 
word, which is itself reduplieaicd but Has not necessarily either 
vowels or consonants in coTumoii with the ongioal w^ord, etc." 
This way of speaking has a special name amaii|; the fbo, namely 
dkah- 

Wbjlc w'orking among the [bo of Awki division 1 came across 
evidence of a secret language in uk in Awica towiit but 1 could get 
no information about it. At Oreri Ehcie is a local lowji shng 
language In which only those who have taken the Trouble to k-aru 
ir can couverse with each other in public without the uniitirbted 
being able to undeistind a word of it. The Okpala of Oreri stated 
that each towTt, and even each age groupi devised its own mctliods 
of convejtiog [bo into a secret language, so that though a person 
might know the oium ohe of his own town, or of ms own age 
group, mdi ioiowlcdgc Was of no asaisiatict: hi understanding the 
oiusu efce spoken in the nest town or in another age group. In 
Onitslia lowo this form of speech is called Frotii dus practice 

hu come the lollowbtg pm verb! imyi e/u," they ipoke to 

us/ The espbnatiou is as foliowi: If rivo persons arc convening 
together in a leerec Langui^ it will be remarked by iininitiates that 
' they spoke to us' or "k was all Greek to vl ' 

Mr- Bridges^ the then District Officer^ reported that whcn« al 
Agbani iu 1924, an Akandrl [one of the achoudropksic dw'arfs 
collected by Aguku travcllcis) cacnc through on h±s mveb, the 
Government Lbo ituerpmtcr, though a native of Awka towm only 
dx miles from Aguku, was lumble to understand the Akandri, who 
also had an mierpreicr. It was Stated that these Akaudri olw^ays use 
an aknh language w^bcu speaking. 

Unh'tTfiiycf thr H'^rYivflJfrsrjwdK M, D. W. JEFFltEYS 

Jelirntrirfbur^ 


Iron Gongs Botn the Congo. Cf. Man, 195 j, 30, 196 

SlE,—As a supplement to my aitielr 'Iron Gungi from the 
7 Congo and ^Hithetn RhEidcsia,’ J wouki tike to add the 
foHowing: 

Double iron gonp w^ere introduced into Notthem Rhodesia 
by uivaiitiig tribes from the Congo during the seventeenth and 
cighicendi ccnturici. Some 10 miki east of Lusaka H, Neethbng 
discovered a remarkable hunal of the Soli cliicf, Kondola BimbcK 
svho was renowned as a bbeksmiih diuing the yearii of his chiefrain- 
ship,, between A-Pr 1710 and 1750. He was buried togedier wath Ids 
wives* slavci, weapons and other objects of ehidtaiiuhip, wliieh 
included cctemouiaJ tongs, an iron stool, a bow stand and a ntiniber 
of iron gongs of Congo type. The motcriai from this grave is pre¬ 
served in die Rhudev-Livingstone Mmcom, tr^cthcr w-ith dbubk- 
gougi of the chief of the Nkoya and ofC-hiefMuJungwe of the We. 
AH these gongs have been dmved from ciibci w'ho migrated into 
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Northem Rhudesia froiti Angola and die Congo durmg the last 
two ccnturiei. 

I wish to dunk Dr. j. Desmond dark, of the iLhodes-Uvingscone 
Museum p livuigsione, for allowing me accon to ciiis material and 
for supplying information. 

-Vfasffu, BasuJL^imid JAMES WALTON 

Scptne Cart and Wagon DecorauDU^. Cf. Mak, i955« rdo 
Sm,—Arthur Young in his Q^fKrai L'iriv e/ ih^ 

J I ^'Eflvjtp 1813, mentions tlie fact diat two-wbcclcd 

^ carta were iinponed by sea to Essex from Edinburgh in 
the early years of the mnereenth cenrury. Ttie oise illustrati^ in 
Young^s book is siiiiilar co the type stiU in existence In East Atiglia- 
Yoimg uid, "Tlicy arc cheaper (^carriage mduded) tliati can be built 
In diii ndghbourhocKL best put together and the nicest workman¬ 
ship J ever MW, and infinitely lighter to the horses/ Jt is possiblcp 
therefon:, that the spcctade design on the frontboards of vehirlei 
was first iiimodnced to the Eastern Coiindcs through this kuporra- 
den of Scotch mrts by sea to Essex. Gradiially local whectwrighTs 
took owe ibis design and included it on the front boards of their 
carts and wagons. The adopiion of rhe design must, how'cvcr, have 
been a gradual process, for ai as wagotis are cojiccmed, the 
design only ocoin on the later plank-sddi:!d vehicles buUt in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century . 

In addition, the spectacle design w^as limited to vehicles built ui 
Eastern England. It occuTS in the carts and iivagom of Liiicolnskue^ 
East AngUa and the East Midlands^ and as far as it b known it never 
oceurtTLl ill the vehicles of !sonthcrii or Western England. 

The widespread setdemeot of Scottisb fimneis in East Anglia in 
the mid miieteenth century may also liave lud a great cfreci on 
the conjtnietioii and design of carts atid wagons. Farmen from 
Scotland undoubtedly brought their own tooli, implements and 
vehicles with them oud undoubtedly also local enfisonen cmulared 
die best in these designs. These twtj factors, diercforev the importa¬ 
tion by sea of Scotch rarti to Essex in the early yean of rhe century, 
and the scttlemcnl of Scottish farmers in East Anglia, must have 
iiad a great cfrcct on the technique of vehicle-construction in die 
regiom concerned. 

R. L. Edgeworth, also writing in 1&13 on The Cmtslruilhn tf 
Rihkb ittid Cofria^ti, drseribes tlitr various types of carts in use at 
the time. He describes the Scotch or Leitli cart as used in Ireland 
and says that 11 was a vehicle w^ith wboeb four feet in diameterr 
it differed from tw'o-w heeled cam in England in that it had liardjy 
any sides, while the front and back boards were completely absent. 
^Fhe Scotch cart was intrcxluced to IrcLiid some frve eot ux ym? 
previously. If Edgeworth is correctp then the early nineteeudi 
ccnriuy did not see the introdurtion of the spectacle design into 
Ireland; bideed the carts of the period had no frontboards at all on 
whkli to paint such a de^gn^ 

Ummity J. GERAINT JENKINS 

.Ifjiscuin cf Lttgiish Aird Life 


^Slash-and-Bum^ Cultivatioii. Q. Man* 144 

SfR^—1 have read Professor Ekwoll's imerestiiig article 
7 7 under the above heiduig. While agreeing witli your note 
that 'slaali-ojid-bum culrtvation^ andjhum are not sork^ 
fiicfoiy^ Os 'standard^ nuinenclature for the cultivating teciuilque ki 
queiiloti—the lortncr being too clumsy and the latter too exotic— 
may L say that the suggested ticologistn seems to me supctfruoiu, 
as a perfeedy satufactory^ term already exisu m the German 
Apart from the obvious advanrage in adoptuag 2 
term already in standard uugc aziaoiig Gcmiazt-speaking aiidiio- 
pologiits OEid archsologhu, it certainly seems preferable to rue a 
word in a modem European Linguagc of which the overw'helming 
luajotity of workers in these diiciplinn have at aiay rate a trading 
knowledge raihcr than to birtoduce One derived ^ui ou obscure 
diatcctol lourec svitk w’hich probably few, other than pliiJologkts, 
are familiar. I would add tliat hrartJwirt^jfi may fairly be sold to 
be on the vi^y to "accliiiutizarion' into English arehare»logical 
writing since its consistent use ki J. G. D, Cjork's monumental 
PrMstimc Ennipf. 

Brirt^r R. D. GREENAWAY 
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Plate B 


Man, FEBRUAiY, t^s6 



{d) Hrr Idfge focii 41 DiJffni Mnr»fii at Bintm Ku^fit, 
whkh mvn diffmaH mtfi wrrr ifknlijxtd Tftf Up af iftf roffe 
hat b^ai HHfm ta a han;sMsd p^iiripn hy fifiiiinimis 
kammrrhfj^. 



(f) Vkw af Dulicn Mem mih pairtted revife by steei 

sCfctm imd Thrff arc marked Th£ gaUery 

at ihf Mr^iir hfi hmtd fDmrr gipes tweets 14 i^ifttr mUiipte 
gongs. 



(ft) Caiv ddjatntl fd ihai ^ft4ii>n m (d) ai Dfftjf^i ifrflii'- 

ffjjj fi*w large mnltipk gangs and malfrr apjt-j ^pi flit 
ftifj/fpfrf. 



(rf) Rock gangs di Aibar^ txpased ta the iiVd#ftcT+ The Ikhen does 
ttai taper the hanmered deprts^hns^ 


MULTIPLE ROCK GONGS IN NIGERIA 


Pfioji^grophs: B. E, JU. 





THE DISCOVERY OF MULTIPLE ROCK GONGS IN 

NIGERIA* 


BERNARD FAGG 
Jas Nigeria 


A ^ firjE recorded discovery of ringiicig rocks ased 
^ J for the production of mnsical notes was i^dc ar 
Bimin Kudu in Kano Emirate (9' if E- ” J" 
Tune, 1955, dumig field uivesdgations of the recently 
discovered rock paindugs. the first to be found m Nigcni 
The term ‘rock gong’ is here used to thmotc the sm^l 
percentage of the numerous natural rock boulder^ slabs, 
spalls and exfoliadoiis abounding in the rocky hills oL 
Nigeria which vibrate with a ringing rone when struck 
ana which also show indisputable evidence of having been 
used as percussion instruments, r j ■ 

The rock gongs at Bimin Kudu were found m an 
archseological context, for their dismbudon m relation to 
the seven painted caves w far discovered leaves little dt^bt 
that they are associated in some way with ^csc sites. The 
rock gongs themselves arc usually clustered within about 
t oo feet of the paintings, wlvcreas tinging rocks whi^ have 
not been used arc to be found scattered ail over the out¬ 
crops of granite, which cover an a^ of approximately 
two square miles in the gently undulating plains ot this 

part of Kano Province. , , , 

At Dutsen Mesa where die first and most important 
paindnes were found there are no less than ten groups ot 
rock gongs within about too feet of the rock sheltw. How¬ 
ever. the most spectacular group of gongs at 

Dutsen Munifii in mo small caves about 20 feet irelund 
the rock shelter. Here we diseovered a very faded iliough 
remarkable painting of a dwarf shorthorn bull, a spccirt 
now extinct in this part of the country^. We later diswvered 
that the brides of Bimin Kudu (now a staunchly Moham¬ 
medan community) go to thb cave at ilawm on their 
wedding day and return in the late pfiernoon to the town 
for the marriage ceremony. As they are apparently obli vinous 
of the paindngs it seems Ukcly that this custom may be a 
vcsddid survival of rites, now forgotten, which were most 
probably connected with the paindngs and the rock gongs 
i fesv feet away. The children of the town at pr^t play 
at hammering on these gon« and in most places it is 
possible to disringuish ihcir ftesK chattcr-marhs, us^ly 
close to the ground, from the old padnat^ depressions 
which. incidentaUy. arc frequently out of die reach of 
children. The informadon given to me was that there a no 
local knowledge of any ceremonies ever having b^^caixicd 
out at this place or in connexion with any of the rock 
gongs, but this evidence wiU require more searching 

"" m^goni at Dutsen Murufu were very probably u^ 
as msopWe instruments^ by a number of players, for 
otherwise it is difficult to explain away m^er more than 
so hammered depressions on a doren differimt rocks ol 
which half weigh no more than a hundredweight or two. 

* Wiik PUit a W d (Htf 


and half are huge masses of cock weighing several tons 
apiece. The skc of the rock apparendy bears no direct 
relation to its tone, but the rocks must be free to vibrate m 
order to ring and not touch the solid earth ar any 
The rocks themselves are almost always absolutely sohd; 
when they have itidpiaii exfoliations they give a hollow, 

less metallic tone. , , . 1 

With a borrowed set of tuning forks, and relying on me 
ears of die two best drummers in die town each depression 



was tuned and marked with the anptod mate note or serni- 
lone. Eleven of the notes were tdenrified in this way, and 
the other two were found by checking back over the 
biggest of the nruldple gongs, on parts of it W'hich had been 
only slightly used. This result of course proves little except 
ihat a detailed musical analysis would be worth attempting. 

At Bimin Kudu all tests were carried out with die use 
of wooden hoe handles to avoid bruising the surface of 
the rocks, and possibly spoiling the evidence of their 
andquity. Tape recordings were made of a group of five 
local drummers hearing out all their local dnim rhythms. 
After practice they were able to simulate the drumming of 
all the five drums known to them, including even the 
hour-glass-shaped kalangu or talking drum, 

[n September I visited Kui, near Bokkos {50 miles due 
south ofjos), to re-examine a rock 1 had casually seen there 
in 1940 ssrith certain depressions which I had found it 
difficidt to interpret at the dnic. 1 found die rock deeply 
buried on a shrine, but the visit led to the discovery of rock 



fist-sized lumps of stone. They ate called kvatigalaii^ in the 
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Ron dialect at Bokkos, and kifngwcrwng at DaSbp onomato¬ 
poeic names which mate k perhaps not surprising that I 
next found rock gongs at the village of Gwong and at the 
hamlet of Gingiring a niiie or two to the cast of Jos itself 
These were well padnated and not known to the Jarawa 
inhabitants, w^ho are, however, familiar with rock gongs at 
the village of Fobur, some ten miles to the south-east, 
where the Jaraw^a inidadon rites take place. 

Rock gongs were found and recorded at Kwoii Nok and 
Chori in sckuthem Zaria Province. They have indeed been 
found in hilly country wherever a dctcnniiied effort has 
been made to locate them. 

1 Iiavc in addition received Einconfirmed but reliable 
reports of these mstruments being used also ki the foUow^ing 
places: near Chafe in Sokoto ProvincCp at Ktifena near 
Zana City, at Shira Hill in Kataguni Division ,3 at Bage 
near Nafada, at Kusarha Hill near Gwoza in the Northern 
Cameroons, at Hlnna in die lower Gongola valley, and 
most recently at Old Oyo and [gbetd in die Wcstcni 
Region^ S 1 have also Iiad a report from Mr, M. H. V. 
Fleming of the Education Department that, w^hen in die 
Sudan iti 1929* he noticed a rock with a number of cup¬ 
like depressions in a village to die north of the Sixth 
Cataract on the west bank of the Nilcp which on enquiry' 
was described to him as a bcU. 

The contemporary uses ot diesc rock gongs varies gready 
though dicy arc most frequently used in secret religious 
ccrcmonieSp often in connexion with circumcision at 
inidation rites {Mbat, Bokkos, Daffop Fobur). They are 
used at Nok in the ccremonjes just prior to the harvest of 
the first ailm ^ when certain grass seeds are carried up to the 
cave by the unmarried girls and ground on the solid rock. 
Here and in several other pbees the gongs arc closely 
associated with corn-grinding grooves worn down into 
the solid granite. 

At Kusarha Hill in the Northern Cameroons they are 
Said to be used for communicating with spirits w'hose reply 
is received in the form of echoes from the depths of the 
cave.^ 


Ac Nok and chewhere in Jabaland they are said to have 
been used as warning signals of the approach of Fubni 
cavalry during the Holy Wars of the nineteenth century', 
and unked the sound will cany up to two or three miles 
ill favourable coudideins. 

•They are in addition used in. many pbecs also for meny- 
making, for they provide an excellent accompniment for 
singing and dancing, resembling in sound and rhychmic 
use the corivendonal double hand-gongs of ironp? which 
are so widespread in Equatorial Africa, They are frequeudy 
closely assoebted with rock slides^ somcrtnics as long as 
150 feet, on which the boys amuse dicmsclvcs by slimng 
down on small rexk sledge from the tops of bare granite 
hills. 

It is somewhat surprising that these rock gongs have 
escaped serious nodee for so bug. It is stiU prenuture to 
spccubtc on their origin p buc it is possible that they came 
into current use with the introduction of bbeksmithingp 
for most African smiths use aii^dls of solid rock. It is equally 
po^bk diat they may eventually prove to stretch back 
into the remotest antiquity and to have been among raen^s 
earbest musical insmtmeuESp for the men who depended 
for life itself on their ability to fashion implements by 
flaking must have been conscious of the musical quality of 
stone. 

iVnfc/ 

* Ic ii heped that a docripdon of the paintbigs and pnduiunary 
excainciocu will appear in a subsequait issue of Man. 

T Thii disciu^ed with Mr. Hugh Tracey ai the AEican Musicr 
Society's Headqiorters nezr Jahannciburg, who confirmed that thU 
n the uiDst likely expLuiatiun, 

1 These rocks were seen nuny years sjgo by Mr. W. F. Jd&ieSp 
Director of the Noithcni Region LirtnEiire Agency, Zaria. 

4 Thii was reported by Dr. Morcon WilliamJ of W.A.I.S.E.R., 
Ibadin- 

J A tinubr ringing rock wtw shown to Father Kevin Carfoli on 
a visit to the Nok in 19501 

* A dJminurive cereal crop conilned to the hiU regiom. 

T The name for 4 odc gong" in the Ham [Jaba} language is 
Kugc, Viiiieh is merely the Hatisa word for the double ^011 hand 
gong. 


INDIANS IN AFRICA 

by 

DR. L. HOM 3 URGRR 


if Etudes d fiSrp/c ifc j 

In hU Prehiitory of Ugmdn IVu/fr/cirijte (C-U.P,* 
1939} T, P, O^Bricn says: ^The Stone Age 
African realized his own and essentbUy African civilization 
with African material/ 1 have no personal opuiion about 
the palseolichic Africanp but I was struck by 0 *Bricu*s 
observadon because many Hnguiscs seem to have had the 
same feeling about die development of Negro African 
languages. 

I do not wish to criticize those who have done much to 
encourage the study of the said forms of speech;: my 


Hmitfi Eludtf, S^rhimatf Paris 

object in wridne this ardcle is to point out a certain number 
of facts wfrich ihow^ that the Africans do not u$c languages 
made cncirdy in Africat though they have evolved in that 
continent for some centuries. It is generally recognized 
that the modem IS^gmies and Bushmen of the Equatorial 
forests and die Kalahari desert arc survivals of races w hich 
were spread over the whole of Africa before the arrival of 
Mediterranean peoples in the North and of darkcr-rskinned 
people in the E^t. 

Early £g)'ptiaii documents incndon E^gmics fam ed 4s 


FliJSItUAJlY, ip5e 
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danccrs+ who were brought from Puat by sea, or froin the 
Upper Nile, According to Lebzelicr the Bushmen repre¬ 
sent a mixture of several aEicient races* The rock pahitmgs 
of South Africa are generally rccogtiizcd as being their 
works, and those found in the Egyptian Sudan ajid in 
Algeria arc so much like the first mentioned diac iiiosc 
anthropologists consider that the Boskopoids or ancestors 
of the Bushmen once occupied the north of tlic conritieut. 
Tlie brown or black poputadons seem to liave invaded 
Africa from the ease and traditions point to the regions 
cast of the Upper Nile as bebig chofsc from whidi they 
spread south aaid west. As the populadoiis of South !nd£a 
arc black and as d^e currents of the Indian Ocean go north 
along die Malabar Coast, turn west along the south coast 
of Arabia and then go south, there is every reason to agree 
with the cniineni French anthropologist, Prof^r 
Vallois, who thinks that the African Blacks came froiti 
!^outh India. 

The very few ph^'sical charactcrisEics which dbringtihli 
modem South hidians from modem Africans are due to 
inbcturc with different races m the course of three or four 
thousand years. The exact date of the arrival in Africa of 
black peoples is a much discussed point w^hich it is not 
necessary rq enter into liere. It is more Important to recall 
what is known about (he sea routes between ports on die 
coasts of Africa and ports in Asia. According to the 
cniincnt Egj'ptologist Wallis Budge, author ot A Mistery 
of EgYF^' tlie Egyptians of the First DyTiastv^ came from 
South Arabia by the Red Sea to a port no tv called Kosseir 
at the mouth of the Wadi Hammamat. They went up the 
valley forming the bed of this river as far as Coptos and 
reached die Nile, Budge thinks that some ol their com¬ 
patriots went w est aiid founded the kingdojn of Pimt near 
Cape Guardafui about the same rime (c. |. 0 O 0 b^c.), for 
Navilic pointed out that in early Egyptian documents the 
name of this country is not accompanied by the sigu 
normally employed vsith names of foreign countries. 

As Budge's work is dated 390a, he knew noditng then 
about the great Indus civilization of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Idarappa described in Sir John Maxshairs monntucuial 
work M(^haijo-Dar<} {19^7)- As burnt bricks were used 
there and as die Eg) ptians of the First Dynasty' appear to 
have introduced them to their prcdcccssori in die Nile 
valley, it seems likely tlsac they owed their distinctly 
superior civilization to contact widi that ot the bid us. 
Budge specifics that Egyptian and Semitic languages 
have many elements alike but arc distiiici branches of a 
common stock; it is probable that in future times it will 
be recognized that the origin ot both was in India, 
but for die present eh is hy'pothcsis need not be discussed 

The peculiar importance of Sou eh Arabian civilizarion 
ill Africa w^as pointed out in i 9 J 9 by an Italian archeo¬ 
logical mission^ die members of which declared that traces 
of it were associated with the carhest signs of man. Some 
writers imply that the passage to Africa from Asia must 
have been by land or across die straits of Bab cl Mandeb, 
but recent researches show that the sea has not been an 
obstacle for some thousands of years. It is not necessary to 


recall the difierent expeditions sent to Punt by the Pharaohs, 
but the following points are important: 

1. Egyptian gods have pouitcd pbited bcanis; the kings of the 
First DyuaBry have such beards, but thdr successors arc sliaved. 
When Queen Hatshap^t sent an expedition to Pimi, ibt in¬ 
habitant of that counlry are Teprcsmlcd with such beards, 

2. An Cyprian cxpcdiLion that had gone np a river beyond 
the strain is depicted in a port the inhabiTants o± which arc ot 
rvvo disrinct types: sourc arc like the inodcru dark AbysiliTiaits 
{Budge, VdL IV, p. 6) while others arc hue men witii painted 
beards. 

j. The rdigiotu importance of the fej in Egyptian is vveU 
known though no satuEaaoiy transbtion Im been found; in 
South Indian nrav^idian Unguagci we iknd Kacara: soul, 

spirit = Tamil fed,‘Brahma, Agiii/ 

This Lut point does nm scetn to liave been noticed^ a one 
(if a certain number of words coniimon to E^ryptian and, 
Dravidian which I have noted. With the exception of Chtts- 
rianity and Ulani, bidiaii rellgicnii da not seem to have come 
from the west. 

Punt ii the only couiitrj^ bcyniici the rnenttoned by 

Tiame in cotuicxioii with trade in old hieroglwhic texts. 

Indian Liiscriprions and documents ocher than the im- 
deciphered scak of die Indus civilizarion do not go back 
lurtncr than the second niillesuriunr b,c^ There b ever)' 
reason 10 supp(^ that wood and perhaps cotton or silk 
used bv scribes have been dcstroycu by ants* The absence 
of iron tools may hive long been an obstacle to inscriptions 
on stone such as those that appear a few centuries 

Fortunately Alexander ordered Nearchus, one of hb 
generals, to explore the ciaasts of the Persian Gulf and a 
minute description of the joumey has been preserved in 
Arrians /jidiVci from it we learn that the said coasts were 
iirhabited by peoples of different races and languages and 
chat there w^crc ports visited by traders. 

The Pmpliis 0/ the Erjf/irircin Sea written by an anony¬ 
mous author (probably Egyptian) sJiows that Egyptian 
merchants were in die habit of circulacing on the Green 
Sea [i\e. Indian Ocean). There were three routt^ to Indta 
from the Egyptian ports on the Red Sea: (() by 
coasting along Arabia and the shores of the Peraian Gulf 
to Barugaza on the Narmada; {2) from Kane on the 
Arabian coast to Muziris and Nclknnda on the coast of 
Malabar: {5) from the neighbourhood of Cape Guardafui 
CO the saiiie ports. The appri^ximace date of this svork is 
A.D. Bo. We learn from die Per wins that Ptolemy Phila- 
detphus had built tiie port of Myos-Hormos on the 
Red Sea about 274 ax. to replace Arsinoc* w^hich had 
been die starting point for traders going to India or 
coming from there. The author also states that Berbers 
{efr Berbera) transported African products to Arabia by 
rafts. In another passage, he says that the coast of the 
Barbarin is beyond the Cape of Aromatc^ (Guardafui). 
The mention ot this name sui^csts the following remarks: 
(r) the modem Nubians call themselves Barabra; (2) the 
At-bata is an affluent of the Nile beyond Nubia; (|) 
besides Berbera on the cciast dierc axe Barca and at least 
two Bari tribes in die Upper Nile regiuns (the name is 
said til mean foreigner"); there arc Beriberi in Bomu 
and Bari is a lavourite name among the FuLani. 

The Sanscrit name for India, might have been 
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derived from Dravidia» or vara, com (whtiE or 
tnillci iccording to the dulcet); Sanscrii rfWiir, pastors, 
may explain Rcira^^ Bk-jV^ etc. b it not possible that in 
Africa the Word bar meant 'ludiin' about the beginning 
of our era? HoweveTp idendfication of proper nanics is 
ahvap a source of possible errors and I am not quite 
certain that die one just suggested is correct. 

Nikon, a port on the coast of Africa menrioned in the 
P^riplus (called by Ptolemy TiJn/JiSfj, has been connected 
with a Bantn tribe called Nyikd ; the latter means * coast ^ 
and Nike« renders Bantu locative Nyakmi\ the coast was 
inhabited by Banm-^peaking people* but not necessarily by 
ilic modem Nyika or Ba-N>ika. TiMiikn is an Egyptian 
form of the same name* /a meaning 'country/ 

The classical geographers Ptolemy, Strabo and Pliny 
mention numerous names of to^ms in India (L. Renou and 
J. Filiozat, L*lndi' p- 245)^ and the Tamils ot 

South India developed in ollt era rhe flourishing com¬ 
mercial relations which they had long kept up with South 
Arabia, the Red Sea and the eastern coast of Africa. When 
Vasco da Gama reached Mombasa, there were Indians 
csublished there and it an Indian pilot who took liim 
to Goa. 

The coast of Malabar has alwa%^ had a surplus popula- 
tion and invasions from the north, religious persecutions 
and famines have led Indians for centuries to seek safety 
and an easier Life in Africa. The Brahmans disapproved of 
travel bv sea, bur Chrisrians belonging to churches founded 
by St. Thomas and his disciples had no such scruples and 
it is knosm that Abyssinia was con\xxtcd by two young 
Christians iraveUing from India to Alexandria. 

The Dravidians were not disciples of Brahma in the first 
centuries of our era; hence the fact that H. Baumann in 
I'V/jtiitHnde Ajrikas (1:940; French translation, 1945) Kip 
that die New^ Sudanic dsiliaatiorj was wholly introduced 
from South India (autocratic kings with pages and courts 
in which die Qnccn-Mothers pkyed a part; armoured 
horses, parasols borne over or before the sovereigns, 
etc.). 

My ow n linguistic researches have led me (quite inde¬ 
pendently) Eo conclusions which tend to confirm those 
based on ethnological facts. 

Groups speaking Drasridian languages have landed on 
or near die coasts of the modeni Somalis in die course of 
the last 2,^500 years. One set, speaking Kaiiarcsc Kan¬ 
nada) organized a state somesvhefe between the coast and 
Lake Viaoria and the language spoken there comprised 
morphological elements used hy the dominaiiE class and 
lexicological elements of variDiis sources. After a Sengch 
of time sufficietit to amalgamate the diverse parts chis state 
w'as broken up by the arrival of svarrior tribes, and spread 
along the coast as far as the Limpopo^ w^cstivard to the 
north of die Equacorial Forest and southwards towards 
Lake Nyasa. Being only in contact with FloEtentots and 
Pygmies diese people preserved their name titu and dicir 
language generally, only with the slight differences 
due to the law^ of cliange which dominates all human 
spcech- 

As intu WAS the correct name for India according to a 


Chbese tra\'elkr—Sanscrit shiJ^ Persian hmd, Greek wJoi — 
ajid as formerly the Blacks of South Africa used only 
mi-inu (pi. "men') for themselves, wt consider that 

Dr. Drexel's surmise as to the names is correct. (The fact 
thai kMitw may mean an 'objea" is probably an accidental 
homon)TTty or an evolution such as has given French 
Vpeii/ "nothing/ from Latin reipi, 'a ihing/) 

In tile scMralled Cushite zone of Nonh-East Africa, in 
the Nile valley and in all the Sudan from the Nile to the 
Atlantic Ocean there are a few 'countries' in which the 
clans and tribes speak languages which arc easy to recog¬ 
nize as heing disdiict one from die other; such axe Nubian, 
Kanuri (Bomu), Hausa, Mande^ Wolof. But the differences 
do not prevent die recognition of common elements; a 
careful Study has led most linguists to the conclusions first 
fortnuIaEed by me in 1913 ^ ^l Negro-African languages 
have a common basis. 

Tlic comparison of these languages w 4 di different 
Dra\ddian languages has led me to modify slightly my 
former definition: die modem Negro African forms of 
speech represent morphological forms of one or several 
Dravklian dialects introduced by an Indian dominating 
group into the language of their suMeets. iTie proporiiou 
of w^ords is impossible to calculate, for (t) there may have 
been two successive sets of Dravidian masters; (a) if ail the 
Blacks came from India^ w'ords now used by Dravidians 
niav have been brought over some cetittirics or even 
nullemiia earlier and have belonged to the vocabulary of 
Proto-dravidians. 

The facts which have led me to adopt conclusions in 
accordance with ihosc of anthropologists and ethnologisrs 
have been set forth in my articles ^ £k'mciits dxavidiens en 
pcul' and "Lcs celougous et Ics dialcctcs mand^' (J. 
Afrkmtistes, VoU. XIX and XXI) and at the hnematiorial 
Congress of Linguists, London, 1952. 

There is still much to do ere the Dravido-African field 
lias been explored as thoroughly as iLc Indo-European has 
been today, but there is no kck of materials. 

Ethnologists such as Homcll, Hundngford, etc., have 
realized tliat ihere have been connexions but not thar die 
modem languages prove them eo have been constant. I 
hope that my w^ork will be w'elconied by them. 

Professor Huiion, who declared that the tin muies of 
Nigeria had been worked by Indians, w^as cerEainly rights 
but it is difficult to fLx a daic. The penetradon w'hich led 
to organization: of states and languages in We$t Africa was 
probably atiterior to the Indian traders w^hose presence at 
Timbuktu w^as knosvn to Arab WTicers; whether they or 
the colonists introduced cowTies is a question which need 
not be discussed here, any more than those relating 10 
humped oxen, cotton, etc. 

When one reads an article such as Lieut. Francis Wilford 
published in Asiatic Rescar^hes^ VoL IH, Calcutta^ 1792, 
one realizes that the Indians knew more abouc the Nile and 
East Africa than Europeans ar diat date {*On Eg>pt and 
other Countries Adjacent to the Cali River or Nile of 
Ethiopia from the Ancient Book of the Hindus'); it is 
not possible to cite it at length here, but it is to be hoped 
that some Indian scholars will give us another paper with 
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complcinriicarv evidence and idendficarion of more 
names. The auihor considered the menrion of snow-capped 
mountains a proof tliac die docnmcim were noi reliable. 

1 hope that diis brief sketch of die evidence relating to 
connexions between India and Africa will lead many 
readers to study the facts which I have only touched on; 
the linguistic evidence throw's light on many problems 
the religions of old India will probably help the students ot 
African pagan eults^ and many names of people and places 


in West Aftca are found in East Africa and in India, cf. 
Canara Mandingo Keng^ Bajitn Kotigt^^ 

If the tollowhng statement should prove to be correct* it 
would be a strong confirmatioii of all that we have said: 
^Jordaniis, a nionk writing in 13JO, said that "East Africa 
south of Aby-ssinia w'as called Indiit Tertk'"' (dted by 
W. R. Halhday, Studit^s, London, * 9 ^ 4 )- 

lingubicic studies do not allow us to pursue the subject 
hirdter. 


KINSHIP AND FARMING IN WEST CUMBERLAND 

fry 

W* M. WILLIAMS 
L/niVerjiVy a/ North St^ofdihiTe 


Among the farmers of West Cumberland, ‘every¬ 
body is related to everybody elsej This paper * 
attempts to show how' the structure of the &rm families 
and die l^gcr groups of kindred of which they form part 
is related to the occupation and use of the land. 

Most of the farms of West Cumbcrbnd are * family 
farms.* The farm family is the unit of economic produc¬ 
tion. In the Gosforth district nearly thrccMjuarrcrs of the 
mJe bbour on farms is provided Iw farmers, their sons, 
and other rebtives; per cent, ot the female labour b 
provided by farmers' wives, their daughcen and other 
relatives. Moreover, the ideal of the family farm—diat is. 
one that can be run without the help of hired labour—is so 
strongly developed that it appears to override considcra- 
lions of simple economies and efficiency. It is not uncom¬ 
mon to find holdings which are barely holding their own 
in qnalitv because the farmer and his family cannot provide 
sufheient labour to keep the land in good condidon. On 
most farms the absence of hired labour implies that every^- 
one works very bard. School-children are expected to do 
two or three hours' work in the cvcnuig. and the village 
N schoolmasters have long been accustomed to chUdreii 
being absent because their fathers needed them to lift 
. potatoes or help in the sheep^dipping or die harvest. This 

state of affairs has been exacerbated in recent years by a 
severe shortage of hired bbour. Those farmcn who arc 
willing and anxious to employ men find it extremely 
difficuft to engage them. This has enhanced the import¬ 
ance of the family as the unit of production and is important 
in understanding the detailed working of die family 
organization. 

It will be dor that in most Cases every member of die 
family has a part to pby m the running of the farm. Since 
the average family is small—three sons are exceptional 
nowadays—since they arc in school undl they arc fifteen 
and since they do not live wath their parents when they 
marry, it is not surprising that die average marriage of 
farmers' sons is later than diat for the country as a whole. 
In Gosfortht nearly half of them married berwem twenty- 
five and thirty^ a cjuaricr between thirty and thirty-five and 
an eighth after they were thirrj^-ftvc. The countryfolk are 


well aw^arc of the implications of this. Fanners remarked 
often that they had not married sooner 'because I wanted, to 
help me folks' or that ‘ 1 were too busy when 1 w^cre a bd.* 
The example of a man of sixty w ho married in 1951, a year 
after the acath of both his parents, was often cited as an 
instance of'looking after his folk.* While dtis is an cx&cmc 
case it points to the loyalty svhich ts expected of children- 

A family composed of parents and children only, which 
b also the economic unit, has a characrcristic life cycle. Its 
fortunes vary' with its development. Ac first, when there 
are no childrai> or w hen they arc very youngs Hfc is hard 
and the help of paid labour or Lmdred is necessary' to run 
the farm. As the children grow older, conditions become 
increasingly better until they reach an optimum when all 
the children arc grovvn up and working for their parents. 
Then as tlic children marry the burden on the parent 
becomes heavy^ once more, and old age or illness nray once 
again necessitate help front ourside the family- 

The vital factor in this situation b dearly dial children 
do not live with their parents when they many'. Where 
they live depends on the pacEcni of inheritance. Non- 
iiihcriting sons leave home upon marriage, usually as 
fanners in their own right. The inheriting son stays at 
home as a badielor and is not free to many while hb 
parents are alive. 

In the case of non-mheriting sons an attempt is made by 
the parents to buy a farm or obtain a tenancy for him. 
There b no marriage bargain, but very often there is an 
informal arrangcnieni which serv'es much the same ftinc- 
rion. In one instance tlie two sets of parents contributed to 
buy a freehold farm. In others the young man's father 
bought die land and the girFs father suppbed some of the 
stock and machinery^ There b considcraDle variatiem in the 
extent to vrbich each family contributes, and this js not 
alw'ays a direct rcfteciion of means. Prestige plays an im¬ 
portant part. In general, however, the bridegTOom^s 
paredts contribute most—usuaily in land, stock, equipment, 
etc.—W'bilc the bride's family confines Itself to household 
goods. 

This traditional arrangement has been much complicated 
in recent years by the constandy increasing difficulty of 
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finding suitable farms, espedaUy those on lease * The effect 
of this has been to postpone further the age of marriage of 
non-inheriting sons ana to emphasize the bonds of loyalty 
tlmi bind diem to their parents. Occasionally, young men 
have been able to tent cotuges near their parents' farm. 
This has enabled them to marry and set up their owi home, 
but they continue to work for their father until a farm 
becomes available. This is not a very common practice, 
partly because suitable cottages arc scarce and partly 
bcca^ it is vicsvcd with disa^rowl by many people. In 
the words of one farmer, 'Tnere’s time enough to be 
getting married when dia's got a proper spot (tarm). 
Some folk might think they was in a hurry to leave home,' 
Most farmers^sons arc well aware that meit prospects of 
being settled on a holding when they wish to tiurrv are 
becoming steadily poorer, and a few have seized the 
opportunity to start tanning on their own even when this 
is at the expense of their family. The younger of two sons, 
aged twentj'-two, who deprived his family of much 
needed labour m this way was said to be 'very ungrateful,’ 

*ihoughdcss.' and ‘a poor malt (kind) ot son,' Generally, 
however, non-inheriting sons live and work at home for 
years or more. They think of this period of their 
hires as a payment of the debt they owe their parents for 
bringing tnem up and for helping them 10 find a farm and 
to set up on their own. 

The inheriting son is in a quite diflercnc position. His 
reward b the family holding and everything on it. He is 
regarded as a very ^voured young man, since the farmers 
of West Cumberland place a very high value on the 
ancestral holding. Many families have riiniicd the same 
holding for three or four centuries, or even longer. 5 It is 
not, therefore, resided as a burden to remain a bachelor 
until 'early middle age.’ One farmer’s son in this posirion 
(he was rhir ry^ght) remarked; ‘When tha's bom to a 
spot tha's married to it.’ The normal procedure b for the 
farmer and his wife to farm until they feel tliat the time has 
come to retire. This b rarely before the father is sixty-five, 
and very often much later. When they retire dicy move 
into a cottage or house they have bought or rented in the 
district. The heir then becomes the owner or tenant and is 
free to matry. His new status b locally tccognizal by a 
change in nomenclature; lie now becomes, say, 'Robert 
Shcrwcrt, Deck End' instead of ‘Andrew Sherwen's bd.' 
In general, niarriagc follows inheritance very quickly—on 
occasion the same week, Tt seems probable that the 

fanner tells hb heir of his decision to retire some months in 
iidvancc. 

(It is templing, if dangcrOEis* to relate this to the fact that 
the first child of a farmer's marriage is bom quite fro 
quendy within si3C mondis of the ceremony* In a sample of 
nearly lOO farmers* nvarrbges^ die first child \vai born 
within four months of the cercniony in jusi tinder a quarter 
of the and in the fint eight months in over half the 
cases.) 

The pattern described above however, the ideal and 
is often intCTTiipitcd in practice by die death of one of the 
parents. If the father dies, the heir stays at home unmarried 
during his mother's lifetime^ since the prohibition against 


marriage is essentially directed lagamst the mother and 
daiighter-in-kw tiving togetht. Local opinion was 
unanimous that 'i^oidd never Farms occupied by 

a widow and her tachclor jon or by a bachelor who w'as 
"past it" when his w^loweH mother died arc quite com¬ 
mon. (Where men rcmaiilFbachelors due lo a sinjacion of 
this kind, rather than ftwni i^oiccH it is locally held ihat they 
become 'woman kce^j-Tlis is die term used to describe 
a psychological statej^^'h, it is alleged, a man is gready 
attracEcd to women iSgtiierai and at the same rime unable 
CO approach them The interna] eonffici which 

resides is widely beh1&I*Jto nia^c such men 'as daft as a 
brush*' Some oJ'theindeed to be rather odd*) 

[f the mother dies ^^tpnd the famcr remarries, the hdr 
is still not free to marryi ^ long as his father Iras a wife, he 
must remain a bachelor, T^c extreme example of this was 
that of die farmer who reSiarried tsvioe^ the second time 
when he was nearly sbery; liis son, svho is older than his 
present stepmother, ' never bothers to think' about mar¬ 
riage. if the modicr dies first and die father docs not 
remarryi the heir k free to many' when his father retires. 
It is cusiomary for a widowed father to find a small cottage 
for his reiirenicnt, possibly with an unmarried daughter to 
look after him. The consensus of opinion was diat a 
widower should hand over to hb son os quickly as possible, 
even if he stayed on in his old home and helped in the run¬ 
ning of the farm- 

in all diese variations it is clear diat die central principle 
is that of maintaining the family as a relatively sclf-suffirient 
economic unit and the retention of the holding w^iihiti the 
family. The way in which tliese ends are achieved means 
that the elementary family is the most common type on 
West Cunibcrbnd farms and makes true thrce-gcncratioii 
families correspondingly rare* On farmsteads where ihete 
are three generations, the family is most often composed 
of either a widowTr with a married son or daughter and 
their eliildrcn+ or parents with unmarried daughters with 
illegirimatc children. Daughters usually leave home when 
ihey marry: tlie exceptions to thb occur in families where 
there arc no sons to inherit (and whercT therefore, a son- 
in-liw^'s help b economically important) or where the 
farm is run by a widows 

A number of farms arc occupied by unmarried siblings. 
All the Cases investigated svcrc the result of the luodier 
surviving her husband for a relatively long period; the 
children w^ho stayed at home to run the farm were ^loo 
old* to marry when she died* 

Other features of the family organization imdcrline the 
cardinal importance of 'keeping the spot in ftamiJy,' 
When, for C3tainple, a farmer n survived by a widow, she 
normally inherits ihe holding. It fcmoins her property' until 
she dies, except in rare cases w'hcre it is transferred to the 
male heir during her lifetime. It seems that the heir is 
chosen wJulc die father is alive—in some instances even 
before all the children arc bom. k is a favoured pracrice 
to kicorporatc special cboses in wills to ensure that a 
widow tloes nor change the succession decided on by her 
husband. 

There is no fixed pattern of inheritance. An analysis of 
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nmetrai farms wJiich have been occupied for at least three 
successive gencrarions showed that: 

In 6 cases the youngest son inJicrited. 

In iS cases the eldest son Inherired. 

In 9 cases the only son inherited. 

In 8 cases there was joint inheritance by two sons, 

[n 4 cases there was joint inhcriKince fay other sibfangs. 

Other variations encoimtcircd were inheritance by the 
second eldest son of three, by daughters in families where 
there w'os at least one son, and by other kindred in child¬ 
less * families/ The preference for prfniogeni cu re and the 
pattern of elcmcntajy families reinforce each other in 
debying the marriage age of sons w^ho inherit. 

Remarriage appears to be fairly common in the farming 
commimiiies of West Cumberland. It can be stated as a 
general rule that if a farmer or his wife should die, the 
survisring partner will remarry if he or she is aged fortj - 
five or less. (There arct of course, exceprions; etpially there 
are often remarriages after the age ot fort^'-five.) Titis is 
consisEent with the aim of maintaining the family as a 
functioning economic unit. As one farmer put it: "When 
there's lads on a spot 4 there has to fae a mother and father." 
When it is the wile who remarries there arc in%^ariably pro¬ 
visions to ensure that the holding remains in her first 
luisband^s family- 

In a family system of this kind it is not surprising diai 
paternal authority b wtII developed. The father b head of 
the family in all respects and his children are economically 
and psychologically dependent to a vcr>^ marked degree. 
One farmer described how he had wmrked at home until 
he was forty before he received any "pocket money/ Mf,’ 
he said, "1 wanted a penny bun, 1 had ro ask me father—and 
likely enough he said no/ This b by no means atypical; 
most farmers seem to have experienced the same sorr of 
treatment. Ii W'as said that the subordination of farmers’ 
children was so extreme *in the old days' that several liad 
committed suicide rather than submit to further repression i 
TliiSp however, did not apparently apply to the present. 
Nowadays, it w'as commonly said, cvetyonc b much more 
lenient—"lads and lasses is proper spoiled today/ Yet it is 
still true that many farmers^ sons and daughters receive no 
pocket money or wages, despite the oJfhcbl rulings of the 
Agricultural Wages Board. If they w ine money they have 
tc> ask for it and explain fully w^hy diey need it. They are 
much restricted in thdr movements and while they remain 
at home they are given little opportunity to assume the 
responsibilities of adults. The follosving exampk illustrates 
some of the effects of thb- Three sons, the youngest thirt>- 
one, the oldest chirty-six, inherited a farm jointly when 
chdr father died very suddenly in 1951- The confusion char 
followed was a topic of coiiversation for nionchs after¬ 
wards whenever femicrs met in any number* Since the 
fanner had regarded his sons as just lads' they had been 
told virtually nothing about the running ot tlie farm and 
had great difficulty in its nunagcnient for a long period 
after his death- One of the sons, who had rarely left the 
farmstead while his father w^as alive^ became a familiar 
figure in a nearby vilbge as he went to the bank in search 


of further infbrniarion concerning hb father's financial 
affairs. Atiodier took on the task of attending the sales at 
Whitehaven and vdsiring die firms w^ho supplied the farm- 
‘ l^oor bd/ said one farmer, * he didn't know he had to 
sec+ and when he knew that, he didn't know where the 
office and when he got there he had nowt to say*" 

Thb dependence is not resented by the younger genera¬ 
tion. It h part of the natural order of things. Like loyalty to 
one’s parents it is a sine qua fwn of a sy-stem in which the 
rewards of an assured economic and social status arc only 
rardy the lot of a young man- Both are of great importance 
in ensuring the stahilicy and contimiitY of the system, and 
at the same dme In reducing the possibility of change to a 
niinimum. Men accustomed to half a lifetime of obeying 
their father arc unlikely to initiate drastic innovations, 

The term "family^ is used in West Cumberland not only 
to refer to a household but also to a larger grouping—char 
of grandparents, parents, brothm and sisters, children and 
grandchildren .5 In the latter sense it is used to dbtingubh 
thb group from the remaining kindred* who may be ‘close 
relatives' or "distant rebrives. A man"s total relatives form 
his kinfolk, and he may have from twenty to over a 
hundred living around him. 

The detailed functioning of the individual farm family is 
much infiiicnccd by the bet chat it is parr of the brper 
grouping of kin. As we saw earlier, kindred are often calTcd 
upon to help when the farm family b unable to provide all 
the bbour necessary to run the holding. In che same way 
the kin group funedons as a unit on those occasions when 
che work demamk relatively Urge numbers of men ^snork- 
ing together, such as the harvest during periods of bad 
weather, on threshing days, sheep dipping and shearing, 
etc* Farmers W'ho are kinefred frequently borrow' and lend 
machinery amongst thcmsds^cs, and so the amount of 
expensive equipment a family needs to acquire is in part 
determined by the equipment owmed by kinfolk. Thb also 
help to reduce the financial burden on the farmer w^hose 
son is beginning to farin on his own account. His relatives 
can alwa)'^ be rcHed upon to lend a binder or cultivator 
when the occasion demands. In rimes of financial stress 
kindred offer the first and best hope: unlike banks they do 
not Iiave interest rates. 

Much of the strength of the various kin group which 
make up the farming community arises from the fact of 
"qvcfvbodv being rebred to everybody else.* West 
Cum^rbnd farmers arc almost an cndoganious group. 
Moreover* marriage frequentlv occurs within a given kin 
group or, more commonly^ between che same two kin 
groups over a period- In Gosfortli, for example* at least t2 
of the famiers' marriages in recenr years have been betw^een 
'close relatives'; seven of them were marriages betwxcn 
first cousins. Equally popubr is the praedee of marriage 
bcr wwn sets of siblings- In Gosforth there was one case of 
three brothers rriarrying three sbters, one of tw^o brothers 
and a sbter niany^big tW'o sbters and a brother, and five 
cases of tAvo sibUng^ marrying a pair similarly related. 
Unions of this kind obviously serve to form frmi allianees 
between kin group and familtcs, and to add to the com¬ 
plexity of the kinship system. 
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Kill groups have a name, a collective reputation and 
they arc capable of united action. Although the individual 
families of a kin group arc scattered over a wide area, each 
group has a recognized ceniTC—the farmstead which is 
craditionally the ancestral home. Thus there are tlic 
Sherwerts. characterized always as big handsome men and 
with high status among fanners. When referred to col¬ 
lectively they are described as the Shenvens Tamhow^ 
and so 'John Shersven Kemplcrip' and 'Peter Sherwen 
Bank House’ arc each *onc of ^ Sherwens Tamhow/ 
This kind of nomenebmr e epitornizes much that is dmda- 
mental to kinship and bnd holding in W<i[ Cumberland. 
Each family, considGred individudly. is assroated with a 

1 particular brm| as in Eircp they have their name on the 
and.*« But each family is also part of a larger grouping and 
IB individualiry is subordinated to the claims of this larger 
entity- Moreover, it is the 'original holding that is 
associated \sTth the kin group, md ic is a striting com- 
mentarj' ou the importance of allodial land that the farmers 
of West Cumberfand are astonislungly accurate in this 
respect. The lustory of several kin groups ^vas investigated 
and onlv in one case was there docunicntary evidence 
readily avaibblc (in farm deeds). In all the other kin groups 
the farmers knew' of the anccsird holding ‘because me 


father cellt me' or because 'everybody knows we came 
from there/ Thdr accuracy could only be tested by con¬ 
siderable research into Parish ikegisters^ documents at the 
Public Record Office and more recondite sources, and in 
every case it was the earliest recorded holding which w^as 
claimed to U the home of the group. However unreliable 
‘folk meraor)'" may be in other conrexeSp here it worked 
very well tndeed- 

Nofts 

■ This papirr is hisedl on held "work ifi tfic parish orGtiifbith from 
July, 1950, to Febrmryp 1951. and in several neighbouring pari$h« 
m the summex of The full results will be published later tins 
yMrr in 77if pf api P (London: 

fLoutl^gc ^ Regan Paul) (Chicago: The Press). 

I For a fiifther discussicni of this point, see 'Some Social Aspects of 
RccenE Changes in Agriculture in W«t Gumbeilaiui/ 

Rrv. New Scr., Vol. I, No. a. Deoember, pp. 55 -™ 

y These arc invarbbly ftcchold Cums. It should be noted that 
tenandfs are 'inhctiiod " and there are nuinerous escamplcs of tenant 
faimi which have beeti occupied by the same bmily for a century or 

CflOX. 

4 It mint be retuembered due 'Lads^ arc often men of tofty or 

older. ^ , 

* Sec Fig- I ill ‘Kinship StnietuiE in an English ViUagc, Man^ 
1553, 203 . 

< Cp C. M. Arembergp The Irish Cc^intrytttm, mo, Ch. Ul. 
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Myeeaacan and lodo-Europcan- By B. Maim, 

Sbivnir tind B^rsi Euru/WiJtt SiuJirS-, Univ^sity cf Zjffwdftjr 

'J In ihe ninctccn-rwemtio Mbs F. M. Stawcll examined 

” the Cretan hieroglyphic and Linear A inacnprious pub¬ 
lished by Sir Arthur Evans in 1909 (Scripfs AJinMp Vol. 
aticitipced to interpret the symbols ai derived acrophonicaUy frotp 
the representation of common objects. In this way she hoped to 
establuh phonetic values for the signs, working on the assumption 
that dte language was some form of Greek. In 19^7 Cowley 
tentatively identified rise word for Total* or ‘altogether on 
several wcll 4 tnowii inventory tablets written in the later Linear 
h script, since the word was followed by a numeral expressed in 
Strokes. In an arddc in Studtts m AieM^y P^rs^itfd ^ 

Sir Arthur Ik proposed identifying the words for 'boy(i) 
and * gif 1 ( 0 " Greek Koupo<; and Kdpti respcctivdy. Little 
attention Was paid to these ingoiioiis early attempts to break 
itiio I he 'Minoan* scripL 

The late Bcdfich Hromy, discovcfet of Hittitc. went sadly 
astray in his attempts on ^Minoaft Lincai E, and his work, like 
that of his predecessors, lacked the documcntaiy nuterial and the 
long prepara-don needed for a succcssfol breach. 

In the fourth v'olume of his P^hter of Mintys (19! SArthur 
Evans published several examples of the Linear B mscnpd^^tis- 
In them lie recognized "man-dgns/ ‘woman-signs, niuiicrals, 
and the word for Tota!," but did not attempt to give them 
phonetic values. On this scant)' material an American scholar, 
the late Dr. Alice Kober. csiabluhcd the neccuory prchniinarics 
to dedphennent by dravt-kig up lists of signs now rcco^ized as 
syllabic. These she began ro arrange in the form of a gnd in 
sudi a way thir the signs believed to be cognate as w their 
consonant were placed in lincs^ wliile those believed to be cogtuce 
as to vdiatI Were placed in columns^ The grid was purely 
fimctional, and look no aemunt of phonetic values. Her results 
were published in the Journal of Arehtroli^y between 


the yean 1943 and l9jio. Like j. KtltidKon^ who in 19^1^ dis- 
cov'cted the athematic Indo-Turopcan inflections -rrnV in 

the Egy'ptian letters of Arzawa, Miss Koher succeeded in ht 
recognizing certain inflections in the Ktiossos tablets, bur came 
to no conclusions as to the type of language she was dealing with. 
Georgiev, a Bulgarian schokr, went fiirthcrr, and poitulated for 
*Mmoan' Linear B a prc-Hdlcnic Indo-European language whkh 
he labelled Telasgian." All this work was achkved t^forc the 
appearance of the long awaited Pylos Linear B inscriptions of 
B. L. Bennetr: of Cincinnati and Yale (s^sO- *^ke Kno^iW 
Linear B inscriptions of Evans posthumously published by Sir 
John Myres in 1952. 

Betw™ 1950 and mi Mkluel Veneris recognized further 
evidence for two diflerent sets of inilDCtioEis which wcie labelled 
tentatively 'masciiiiaic* and 'tennnine.^ Having observed that 
Linear B si^ invariably represent either vowels (say, a, e^ 
or open syllahlcs (say pa, pe, pi, po, pw), he realized that in the 
total vocabtilaty of Linear B the vowd initials would appear 
with a greater heqaeftcy than the comommal. This observation 
led to the iJenti^rion of tlie vowels, and five were in fact 
discovered. Ventris now applied KobccT ’grid* to dse new 
Bcrnietc-Myrcs material. Benneii had already made a similar 
analyriip but wrcliout, so far ai is kno™* communicating his 
resuia to his European colleagues or pnblidiing his results. 
Vctitrii, on tlie other hand^ dfculated his mitcrkl among other 
scholars* including Benneti. Both men had made fie^jocncy' 
counts on the fidlcr material now to hand. Enlisting the coU 
taboiation of Jolin Chadwick for the fuul mierpretation, Ventris 
made the first breach into die language. As one svould expect^ 
the W'ord ‘and’ stood out clearly among words of similar inflec¬ 
tion. Postulating a Gtcek+ or ac least an Indo-European type of 
language, ihii word was first read as PE (for classical tc), sub¬ 
sequently as QB Another due was afforded by a word which 
occurred rwke or more with one word intervening. This could 
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only be read n ^either .. . or/ *nciibcr ... nor or both ... 
and/ The word has now been identified ai OUQE ... OUQE ... 
*neiEhcr. . , nor/ Meanwhile Cow Ws rccocjnition of the word 
for *iotal' has been vindicated, and h now ncAd as TOSO, "so 
much/ ideograms [rebus w'ords wilhonc phonclk value) fre¬ 
quently betrayed the substance of the matter proct^ing diem; a 
ptdiisioric form of Greek was read into the fstubols, and the 
Mycenaran language once more emerged after ati eclipse of some 
3^000 ycarSr 

This method of decipherment, viz. the reading of Greek inio 
a language antcdadtig Homeric by some 500 ^ 7 ^ ycats and 
writcen in a script apparently designed for a still older language 
(*EKocrctin'), is one which is fraught with risk, and the results 
miiit ac this stage be interpreted with caution- As to the older 
language, the values discovered in Linear B ( MycenKan ) have 
been applied to the older Linear A inscriptions ('Eieocreun/ 
dated tentatively about 1500 but the rpultbg jumble of 

words cannot lie interpreted, and its links, if any, with orlber 
Mediterran ean , languages cannot be established. The Ibcro- 
Caucasian thconsts will no doubt study it with intetesth ^ 

The Linear B, or Mveenaran-, tablets arc of two b.iisc tvp«p 
{a) page tablets ruled like old-fashioned school shies, and (fr) 
ublw inscribed dong the bottom edge, any residue being w riticn 
above and tow'ards the right of the tablet- 

As a preliminan’ to decipherment a gramimtical framework 
was scE up. To do this in any detail w'irh a syllabary as its basis 
is bound to lead 10 considerable disappointment, for as the 
characters can express nothing but open syllabia fin^ ™ti'; 
sonanB cannot he rcprcsenied, and the charactcHstie endm^ ot 
the Greek and lhdt>Euiopean noun (-s< or -it, -ri. etc.) ate 
not revealed: thus jF-QO spells * horse* (*JQQOS), spells 

‘father" (*PATER)r A more Serious defect h that intcmal con¬ 
sonants cannot appear before other consonants, a mannerism 
rcflcetuig the phonetic poverty of the older Eieocretaii language: 
thus they are either suppressed as in ATO-, bread [*AATTJ^)» 
Of arc sd-vcfi a spurious vow'^el as in stool 

{*THRANUS). But greater knowledge of die values of-As 
and -Oi ^cre tfanscribed for convenience A and O) may throw 
more light on this problem. As in Kiltite aU the comorLanEs with 
a sinular point of ardeulatiou are r^rncnied by one character: 
dim P rcprcsctirs the consonantal triad Tt, p j- 9^ ^ 
for K, Y and x- Q tndo-Eitropcan labio- 

vekfs. But D [Greek 5) is distinguished from 7 (Greek t and e) 
by a separate sign, as is die iotacLred {yiH^ffccrKl) reflex ^ IE 
*e/^- (MycenMn Z, with the presumed value of DZ) from 
reflex of i£ *f>p [Myceimn S). The separate D si rabol 
mav have been pressed into service from Eioocrctan where it 
nuy have had a totally differmt vduc (r/ the adapta- 

lion of Latin Jc co espres J}. Tlie poverty of Etcocretan phonology 
a rd^lected frtTthcr in the representation of IE * i' and r, for 
there is apparctifly only one sign, thus MORIH ODO, (the 
metal) Icad^ (for *AfOLfGHT>OS or WiOUlVDOS, tadical 
Mkd- 'heavy'). S occurs, as In Greek, when it is the reflex of some 
Indo-European consonant or consonants other than s, indeed: 
ihc presumed aspiration to wlijch IE *s has d^encrated is sup¬ 
pressed altogether. Ojirsonant clusters an with few exceptions 
be expressed only by the syllabic echoing of a prccedi^ or 
following vowel, thus giving die vowel a spurious double as 
in KURUSO. o\d^ {*KiiRUSOS) AmROQQ^ r^ 
{*AXTW0QO5). Vowel length and diphthongs whose 
second element should be -/ arc not show-n: thus O represenrs 
o, tu, ov (or Oti). Oi. Ip and tSv. The only diphthongs rep- 
resented arc £U, AO and OL\ and perhaps the duster IVJ. 

To olfret these disadvanuges Mycenzan diipUp (1) the Ik 
phoneme; (3) Indo-Eisropcaji as in Doric; (3) Intervocalic yen 
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(English Y as in ‘your'); and [ 4 .) the labial triad as disdna from 
rbe labio-vciar (dius P as dutiticc from Q), 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen thar Myccmcan, 
unlike Himte and the 'barbaric* neighbour Languages of ancient 
Greece, is a liccal ancestor of some form of Greek, indeed its 
compound wTirds make this abundanily clear- Grammatially it 
stands close to Homeric, widi die O stem gentdve si^uiir in 
-p/O, and the aorisc without augment, as in WIDE, 'he saw.' 
The five eases indude an insirumetitaL whidi though not demon“ 
sitable in the singular appears in rhe plural with the ending -Pi 
f*PHi). Ofie intetesring fluctuattoti in vow'd spdlmg arises in 
the representaEion of the Indo-European semivovrds and 
Words reflecting these two phonemes arc wnttcrv variously with 
A or O, rhus EXEWO, 'nine* (*£NTV£H^A). This may indicite 
the existence of an imermediate vowel, perhaps a nasaL Privadve 
A~IAN~, hoviTvef, is alw'a^T represented wim A. Moreover ihe 
existence of two signs for RA coincides with die face that Greek 
hjjpa have each two va!u 4 :s: (li) IE ^ la fra and (t) IE *f/r. Neuter 
plurals of Greek type in -a are represented by -A, those of ty^ 
(invariably at the mainlantl sites) by -EAj. Laryngeal theorists 
will be interested in this. 

The inadequacy of .Myccu^an spelling precludes for the 
inomcnt any pronouncement as to w'hedier the language pro- 
served die palatal scries Jt\ g\ knowTi as the jafrui triad- 
AKETA, "ladcf* (Ayirric), and WOIKO, "House" (oIkos), do 
not display palatalbrn. 

As one would expect, a language of this degree of antiquity 
contains many words urnknowm to Greek. To try' to force them 
into an Indo-European framework now would be prcmaiurc, 
indeed the prevailing iiTicenainty aboui phonetic values, the 
ambiguity of die spelling, and the uncertainty as to mcanmg, 
added to the posribiliry that some Myecitiran words liavc been 
boftowed from Eteocretan. arc iactors which serve to midefline 
die need for anrion. 


SKEUirOH PlIONOLCKiy 

(Supplied phonemes arc bracketed - spurious vowels arc under- 
pointed ; A? wid O- arc represented A and ti) 

IE 

P PATE{R), 'father': RAPTB. 'tailor/ 
h - 

hh “7J. instnimdiiEal plural inflemon. 

f TOSO, 7 QSA, » much/; TOTO (or * 70170,^),' this'; 
TIRI- 'three': iotacbed in 7050 (from 707JO-); 
before i in PASUREIV, tie. " Stalt-tiatifr* (pxnT^) as 
distina from WANAK-, "king* (dvo^) ■ before u in SCiZA, 
Tigs/ 

J DUIf^OL"-, ^two'; fX>5E{J). 1 sg, 'will give'; ~IK>DE{S], 
Tect'; iotacbed m IO(Jl)P£ZA, 'table.^ WIRIZA 
(queried)^ "root/ 

dk TA/G4ATL 'stool' [Horn. ep?ivusp r/ Ski, 'support'), 

E KARA, 'head' (Skt. iiw, etc-U ICLLV-, *dog': -KEREWE 
(in names), '-famous' (-«ATts): irOJKO, 'house' (olxos, 
perhaps Latin uxpr for (?) uwk-sor, 'housewife^). 

/ -AA[£T4, Trader'; ioiacizcd in LTO{R)Z£(/), 'docs' 

(Arm. id, r/. ^pyov); AfEZO, 'bigger' Arm. 
mff, 'big/ and Gk. uiI^mv}. 

£h WOKAIVEJEKEE (epithci of wheels) (/. Gk. ' ar"); 
£LX£-PQ(/), 'declares' rfAufe); EKO, 

^havc' (Gk. Skt.jdhc, 'subdue/ Alb. ^^cdA, *catde'), 

i -KORO in QOL-fCORO, "herdiman' (pcw«6tosj. 

g ZE {UKO) (queried), "pair, yoke'; ioudzed to Z as under 
£ above. 
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gh ~KI, scntmoc partkie In OUKI (Horn, o^xf: Lith. 

/ctrj3i>^j, etc. : Skv if: OE^f, OHG afld OIceL Arm.g- 
in 5-rt'f). 

fif QETORO-. Tour*: QBRANA or 'pof (0[arl. 
fci'fr?w, [ftfiV/]* b«de hverr, *poc*: Ske. f^ht It. £oirt 
(whence Tome*), if. Hitriie T vessel* and Lat. 

fpf-nfipwj (a cofiipoLmd), cited W Thufiiev'sen and needlessly 
rejected by Hofreunn, the vowel as in s^pi^, s^^is, fJikw 
[=ltiiwpcn], etc.). 

giif QOk\ Tx*; before a consonant MORIWODO, *Jad‘ 
radicaJ miol, 'hea.vy\ fl * steel" radiiai 

' hard/ as in x^ciKen6^}, 
gwh QE{R)TEA ‘debts" (t^^Sh), 
ji RfAVO{N)T-, Tion^ {?«a^T-, lit. *smef; ef 
and Slav, hpiii, 'seize, hunt*), 
r KO{R)WO, ^boy* (koOpos). 

lit MEWIJO or MEUJO, Tws' cf Okcl. mjik, f: mjp, 

Tlim" — Holthauscn). 

ij NEVVO, new" (vies); IVIRINIJO. Tf leather' (f/: Gk. 
^tv 6 s, *skin'). 

j Lost* except as part of certain clusters, sec bdow. 

(1) ZE{UKO) (queried), (a) IVOJO^ *own* (^. sg, 

Horn, o^* if. Slav 'own*' Skt. invar. sPitfdm, 'seif). 

IP ETEIVO, "true' (hrtds): IVETO, "ycar^ (Ero^)' bit 
initially before ii as in RAPTE, 'tailor,' and between A 
atwl Q as in POSEDAONE, dat. sg. To Poseidon,' perhaps 
also after N, if ENEKA, Tor the sake of/ 

It \VA{E)TV, *dt>''; IVANAK-, *hhig'j .4ROUR.^ 
'ploughed land'; jiAvfjRU/v^, I 'having (been) fitted' Of 
shruhr. 

3 TARAMJ, ; DAtVO, *pcople^: KARAIVE(S), 'old 
women' (yptik); fCAT/, 'box, ujh or basket* (icntls, ^ 
Hcs. 'basket*). 

f ^jqiREH^£/4amous': RE^^O(jV)7\ ^lionT fP^E(R) 

^woollen^ (EpsioSt f Hitt, iPurJtu^is, eoil sg. uwku^^yas, 
'shaggy, imshom*; Q£(Jt)TO (querka), 'pot/ etc. 

i /JEAEJA, 'priestess* (note abskicc of tV implied in the 
masc. Greek form lepffiHl. 

r (HTRJ:V((Ot *of leadacr+ may derive from a radical 

ncncc not htsrorically long). 

(3 -POD£( 5 ), 'fbetT TCXK) (queried), *pkce' [Toiros, cf 

further Slav feftf/, ‘turn/ R. /dfcarf,'turner,' widi semantics 
of : Slav kpla, 'wheel'). Unreduced a occurs in P.^RO 
(iropdc)* QETORO- (-rrrpo-) and EOKETD(/) (iOxmn). 
3 DOSB{l)^ 'wUI give": in QOU~, "ox,' DU^TOO-, 

'two,' and perhaps in -OH^E{S), '-ears,* 

ii rUR 6 , *cbcxse.' 

u SUZA, ‘ figs* ouKa). 

TATOMO (=OTcrSsi6t). 

/ WAAAWITA, adj, neuc, pi (epithet of wheels, (f Gk. 
dXTu, 'roiry 

PARO^ 'from the inidsi of* (iropi: Goth.jtiik); RAPTE, 
* tailor' (r/^ ^dnrrw: Litir, virp/i). 
m E^rEtf'O*'idiie" ; RdSlREIF/governor." 
n A-, AN-, privative prefix ; perhaps also vil'ERO* ‘ocher of 
two.' 

au TAVRO. 'bull' 

eu EUKETO{J}/declares.' 

fill /l/tQL'Ril,'pl^gb^ bind'(Apffljpcf). 

m PARAJA^ ncut. pi, adj. (qiicricd)+ 'old* (TraXm^). 

fi £{Z), dat, St of j stems. 

OJ If'OfKO, nouse'; -O(ZH)/, dat. pi of n stems. 

Clusters: KlTlE{lS^Si (leritoucn): QISIPEE, '^o spears 
or thruKing swords' [if iQO, "^hotK* (TmTo^); 


AIKASAMA, 'spear point' (olxirti f lidi. itimas, 'spit,* 
LE as Xuxvds from Grassmanii's law of 

disfhriiktion in 1047 / (Kr|Sfe)p 

There is, of course, nothing f^l about diose incerpretarioos^ 
ajiJ the spelling may have to be modified. 

St F I rrQN OAAMMAA 
Noum 

O masculines: KO{R)lVO ‘boy’; WOIKO, Touse': A{N)rO- 
RDQO, 'man*; QOUICORO, 'herdsman'* guru sing- -OJO: 
dat, pi ■“ 0 (///)/- iV.B. O masculines have no mslrumcntal 
plural in -PI, at least at Pvlos, 

O neuters: KGRIJADONO, pi. KOAIJADONA, ‘coriander* 
(Koplavvov); pi KLTJifJN^/caraway' (kOuivov). 

A ftmminra: vlROtJiM, Ploughed land': {quefied)i 

*roPt.* 

CoDsonaiital; REim[N}T-. 'lion": inst. pi. RErKO(Af)Pr: 
-FODE{S), 'feet'; inst. pi. -PO{D)Pl; PA TEtR ); WANAK-^ 
PAsmEmjO{N^TE{S) (queried nom. pi), "riding/ ^ 
Hittitc kdrfjmiyituvdnej^ 'being angry'/ 

I iieclcnsiufi: No certain evidence for oblique eases, f. none sg. 

APVDOSl (and^s). 

U declension (nouns of function): TARANU^ 'stool'; nom. pi 

TARANUWEiS}: PASIREW/ sg. pAsIREIVOi 

feminines: 'old women*; neuter: l^/d( 5 )'rLv 

'dry' (ioTu), 

Os neuters: JKETO* "ycir*: P^(R)H'^ 0 ^ ‘cloth' (^^kpo^); 

QE[R)TO* "debrT geti_ sg. -EO; nom. pi -E/i. 

Anomalous: DIWE^ dat. sg. To Zeus' 

Ailjtitivcs 

Ptrimary: TOSO^ 705 ^ 4 , To much, so many*; NEIf'O, 

‘new'; inSOR^O* * equal' (toos, if Skt. \^m' 4 tn, arc,, equal; 
equinox). 

IMiPittiPe: ICQAf^i^lE(N 5 ) (queried), 'longdiaired' {if Kouri); 
-KEREIVE, '-frmed*; IVARAlPtrA, neut. pi; lV.iNA- 
KATERO^ Toyal/ 

Cpmpsf^iPt: .i££ZO MEIVIJO or MEUJO (uiE«v)* 

NmtbrTidjt 

I, -E (tiT, Ev): 2, DL'^I'OL-Pl 'dnobusT h TIRI-; 4. 
QEIORO-i 6, WE{KS ); 9 * ENEWO. 

P^erhi 

Primt^Y ofhm&ik: PASE DIDO{N)SI, "thc>^ 

give' (&180W1.}. 

PrimuTY ihematit: tro(R)ZE{J)>, 'does, makesT EKO^ 1 sg. 
'have/ 

pHitiTt: DOSE{I)f j sg. *wil 1 give'; DOSO(N)Sl 3 pi* id* 

AorEt: OPORO{N), 3 pi 'owed' (^^J; HTDE. 3 sg. 'saw' 
(Horn- tSi). 

MiJSc: Bl'KETO{l), 3 sg- preS- 'dccbrei,* 

Panifipiis. E'lescnt: jPif.S/REtr/yO(N) 7 E(S), nom. pi (^wiA- 
BLKivTt?), EKO(iy) 7 E{ 5 ) future: DE.'ifEO(iV)- 

TEfS), nom. pi. 'for buihhncT jperfret: TETL^iCff^O/l, m. 
{f ARARUJA, f (-uio)* g* Aim ifrur, 'doing, deed'; 
tup, TOROQEJOMENO, ‘turning' (tparrEfhttvo^); lVO{R)- 
ZOAiENO, *donc, made" {if Horn. lopyutvo;, Arm. gouait, 
T do* make/ and the Arm. verbal nouns in Hiiwri), 

lVi(ipP(3UiIS 

7070 (or TO(I)TQ?y This*: ff^OJO. ‘own* (gen, sg, Horn. 
oO), 
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Prtposftiifrti 

PARO {with djt.J jimong*^ irapd in its genitive iiuge): 

ENBKA *fbr che Jalcc of/ Postpo$tEiori: -DE ^61), 

Oir-ir/+ 'not^ (Horn. oOxS); DE ( 5 e}. 

Adjectives ind shore gaiidve consmjctJons precede the nomi- 
ftadve AS m Lithuaniati. There 1 $ AppAfcndy no definite article. 
The UK of sentenrc particles reKmbles Greek and Hicdie practice. 

Eiywolcgy 

Despiie the archaiitn of iis phonoiogy and vocabtUarj.^ 
Mycenaean ii fiiJI of pit&lts and ambiguides, and Linguistic 
intetprctatiDn must proceed with caxiQOti. So fir the typKs of 
verb represented by Gk. -rroiiw (r/! Skt. ksvay^mh 'compose*: 
AIL i^pjt ^shape’) bat nor emerged; Lnsteid we ha%'r radicals 
FI ’ 0 {R) 2 ^* / 1 R- and some evidence of a QE(Jl)-t QO(R)- 
(Str* It-J, Many MycciuEon words are obsolete in .CLaswaJ 
Greek, and these will engage the irbcndon of comparadscs fot 
some dme to come. Despite the ambiguities of die spelling dn: 
labto-vdafs and the IV phoneme emerge clearly and make 
Mycenaean of inestimable value as a corrective- In the light of 
the new discoveries the enlisting etymologies of fvsKH, Swkt, 
Tpltf^p Poitou and IcpEia will have to be revisedi but the liktory 
of Tinroj and oO retnain as problematical as ever. For the rest 
Mycenaran will in course of time supply the answer to many of 
our Urgent querfes. Already many of the words dumissed by 
Bobacq oi "McditerraiiKui' or *of unknown etymology * have 
turned out to be Greek compoundsp odiers will no doubt come 
dear iti the Light of the new evidence. Meanwhile we await with 
intrrest the appearance of the w^ork of Vencrii and Chadwick 
some dme this year* By the courtesy of Ventris I have been given 
a preliminary sight of ihdr joint ntiterial, and in view of their 
acmevement it is a pleasure to welcome them to the growing 
ranks of serious comparative linguists, who are all too few in 
diis country. Digging at Knossos and otscwlicre coudnues, and 
if as is Hopedp consecutive texB are uldnuttly founds wc diaJl 
be abundantly reworded. 

Trade-Wind Beads, fiy Dr. G. .V- van der Slecn, AmsierJam. 
Jf'iVh l/iinrf ifxr 

y / In soineBuropcsin mUKyms one may find a few beacUp 
^ eoltectcd OH the bconhes of Zanzibar, Kilwa or Pemba. 
Little » ImowTi about these beads and yet thev may be of great 
importance to the history of the casr coast ol Africa and of the 
trade routes b the Lndian Ocean. 

After collecting and studying beads on a caiavaii trip (tom the 
Cape to Lake KiA-n b the Belgian CongOp including visits to 
Zimbabwe, Khami* Mapungubwe and ofher famous ruin siresp 
1 was lucky enough to be able to vidi the beiunful Zaniibar 
beaches. I was able to collect 1 quantity of beads there which 
struck me at once as being toplly different from everything 1 had 
before seen in Africa south of the Equator. The museums in 
Zanzibar, Dor es Salaam and Gcdi (^o miles north of Monibasa) 
had series of simibr beads on show. 

These beads con be classified mtci six group: 

L Beads made from semi-pedom msnes, r.jj. agate* car- 
neliam quartz, etc. 

|[, Indian-™ opaque glass beads. 

III. Biconicol beads, mostly Jemiformp made of the same 
opaque glass. 

IV. Spherical standard beads wound iVoiii thin rods of glass. 

V. Rough cA’liiidcrs and obbtes of striking cc^ours, yellow* 
green and blue. 

Vr. Small bends, 2-5 millimetTK in length and/or diameter. 



They didfer absolutely feom modem and Egyptian beads os 
well 05 from the beads of the Great Migration (c. A.n. ^oo) in 
Europ. Eerhaps more imponanc is that they occur nor only in 
East Africa at ^c abos'e^amed places, bur ore also identical with 
beads found in stone slab gravB from Sumatra and Java, and also 
with the beads described by Beck in MaNp 114* from 

Coimbatore, Kuab Selitiriugi ere., and mention^ from TangaJ 
by the some author in Dr* Catcui-TliompsonV book, 

Cuhvfe. Beads have been found in Zimbabwe os well as in 
Mapungubw'C rhar fit in very wxll in the Eosr African scries. All 
these beads^ jf dated* have been used in the third to the fourteenth 
centurin A.D. They arc all pro-Porrugiiese, often much Dlder^ 
Profesor Millot in Anlonaiurivo, G. Hunter In Dar cs Salaam 
and Jx Kirkinan in Gcdi date them berw'cen a.d. tioo and 14CX>. 
M. C. Beck dates his finds about A-d. &00 and van dcr Hoop goes 
back stall ftlrthcr to the third cciitury of our era. 

The reader will now imdentond why 1 want these beads to he 
called Trade-wind beads, as I am sure they must, next to the 
cowrie shells, have formed the small rurrcncy of the Chbicae 
junks and Arab dhows that traded their goods from China ro 
Ceylon and ftoin Ceylon down south to Solala and Madagoscar. 

[ will now describe the ibt group of beads. 

/. BsgJs moik from semi-pre^ioas acnes 
These beads might be called rhe most beautiful of the Trade- 
wind beads. I have a dozen camrlian or agiK oriCf, two nude of 
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(torn J^pur, rhiw of qtunz* and one of &rtiCT (fig- 2^, J). 
Two of tb™ camclkii beads are hesagorta! fiarreli, otic indi 
long, a form thic dors not occur aj hi as T know before die 
beginning of our era; die others arc vcr>' dificrem: aj has already 
bcoi sbowTi by Dr. A. J. Afkcd in Sept-* 193^*. "Cambay 

and the Bead Trade," where he pomts out that Cambay may be 
the source of nearLy ad the camchac and agate beads that are 
found all over Africa^ m Southern India, Jndonesia and Chnu- 
The old hlstorun Dc Barros writes, that when the Portuguese 
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fini arrived in Kilwa (Quiloa), they found ihim from Cambay 
in the harbour. Probably the on}^ and cjuartz beads came from 
the same source. 

Other forms of cameltan Cambay beads are Injemgci, 30 milli- 
metres long and 12 miHimetrcs wide. Six of this type were found 
by Hall in Zimbabwe and arc now in the Cape Town Museum. 
Others arc found with emt quantities of cruder forms on the 
beaches of Natal and Ziduland. These probably formed the load 
of a Portuguese galleon that was shipwrecked on the coast. 

//. iftdum-rid opuipr brads 

These arc the most nutnerons of the Trade-wind beads. Under 
the microscope, small chips of these beadi dwiw rhat the glass is 
greyish and cramparcncp but contains imiunierabtc miall copper 
cTvstals, which give it the opoqiie red colour. The beads are vciy' 
vakable in fbmi and sijc, ranging iii jJjape from cylinders ro 
oblates and rings, and in length from 4 cenrimetres to 2 m tilt- 
metres and in dianicter ifom t centimetre to 2 niillimctres. 
Nearly al are draw-ti cane beads, very few arc wound, and 
these last an? found in Zanzibar as well is in Mipunguhwc, 

We may siunmarizc our knowledge of the Arab, Portuguese 
and Dutch bead trade in a few^ words: * beads o f Cambay^ red 
cotil and clay beads" and "green, yellow and blue glass beads 
from Negapatam.^ Now the ral red coral beads from the Medi- 
tetranean art very scarce along the Africui coast. The day beads 
(fcarrtjj rfnWdu) of the Portuguese writers can have been noiic 
other than our Indun^ed glass bcadk that were described by 
many rnudem authors as * piste/ because it looks so unlike glass. 
They are found in git^t quantities in aU East African Arab and 
pre-Portuguese sites and even niueh frinher inland, in the Rho- 
desias and the Transvaal (sce^ the Bavenda heirloom bads), 
Whai the Portuguese first arrived at the Bast African ports, the 
mdves would not accept the beads brought fmni Europe, so that 
one of the Poftirguese kings had ro w rice ro his Governor in 
Negapatam, to ensure that ms ships could be provided rhere with 
the beads svanted by the naiives on the African coasr* This h of 
cnuise no proof that these bods were made in Negapaiam . 

I//. BiVertiViiJ hradi, mostly made Jrom opafitgkss 

These arc made in varioui cokmrs, wz.. Indian-red, black, 
green and yellow^ and dN iwrfft a owrfijf This last 


charjctcf di^nguishes these beads from the lend form or disdform 
bads of che XVlII and XX Dynasdes in Egy'pt, nearly all of 
which have a cylindricaJ perforation. Anodier difrccciicc is that 
die East African bads are wound from very thin rtxJs of glass, 
which is nflf the ease with the Egy'pHan beads [figs. 2fp 3 ^t), 

This form of bead is rare. 1 collected ohooc two dozen specimens 
only on the Zanzihar beaches; evea so, 1 should Eke to consider 
them tts a "Guide Beod^ just as we know ^Guidc Fossils* in 
gcoIog>^ In India and Indonesia they are tbund in much smaller 
niamEici^ but as scon as a few hundred beads are avalLble, one 
or two of the dUciforms will occur. The real gaide^-pc is j- 
4 miUiineCJca long and has a diameter of ^12 milnmeties. 
This group, logedicr with Group IV^ must be looked for very 
carefidly and may lead us to dieir place of manufacture. 

1 have half a dozen long biconicaJ beads from the same site 
and of the same make and materiaL 

IP'. Sfarjdard sphrrkal i^iods^ ttvmidfrmn tkm rods of glass 
These beads are globular or oblate and have dmiietcfs of 12-nl^ 
milbrnero* Like che biconical beads, they have not been heated 
siifiidenriy to make the surface melt evenly, and still show the 
incqualides caused by the winduig of the small rods (fig. 5ft). 
The)' are often shiny bbek, but I found green, blue and yellowish 
ones too. One of these beads is illnstratcd in the colonr plate of 
Dr. Caton'-Thompson’s book. There u a string of 25 to 30 of 
them in the Salisbury Museum. 

V. cylinders and ohlnirs^ yalhw, green and blue 

These bods, logetber with the Indian-red beads, form the 
majority of the Trade-wind beads. The coloui^ are quite dif- 
lerent from European and African beads. Pure green or blue 
seldom occur, bur there are many slides of bfuc-grecn and 
greenish blue. Again, nearly all these beads arc drawn, and only 
a few arc wouml. They must be the beads of green, ydlow and 
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blue glass from Negapaoni thar 1 metitioned before under 
Group U, These same beads were described by Beck from Astatic 
sites and found by me in coUectipiu from graves in Java and 
Sumatra. They arc quite different from the beads found in Indii 
by Sir Mortimer Wheefcx in Arikaiuedu and in the so-called 
Indus Civilization, w'hich art dated 10 the first centuries a.d. 

Vi. Small hcads^ 2-y millifffetKs in Imgth andfer dimncKf 
This group of beadi resembles the finds at Mapungubwe, 
Zimbabwe and orher khodesian ruins, which arc gcncrdly very 
small and regular and often occur in Large numben;, up 10 
thousands and tens of thousands in one grave or levd- Amongst 
these so-called *teed-beads" we find how-cver a varying number 
of somewhat b^er and more irregular bads. Beads measuring 
mote than 5 fnlflimctrcs arc rate in these ruins, but the Trade- 
wind beads are gcneraJly brger. In the case of the brger beads 
the colour and manufacrnrc may rd! us somelhmg about their 
origin^ but rhe smaller ipedment will have to await speetroH 
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scopical Aiulysis as trace clcmcnrs nuy play a role in recognii- 
ittg gLus from dilTcrcnt periods or ficfor)' iii«- To date* daonical 
gives no clues. There b no marked diftrunce between old. 
Egyptian, Roman, Veneriin or Indian glass. I think chat most of 
the beads from the East AfHcan mins wiU some day prove to 
have come from medix-val Vcnkc, bur tbac a cemin percentage 
will have come from some forgonen factories along the coast of 
the Jndbn Ocean- 

We wiU have to liwk for these factories^ at the same rime 
collecring notes and material Itotn all points of the Indian Ocean 
berween China and Madagascar. This study may bring us to an 
answer to the greatest riddle of southern Africa: who brought 
the Trade-wind beads so far south and so &r inland and who were 
the people who siipcr^'ried tliq building of Zimbabwe^ the ter- 
tacei oi Inyanga and other (nitii ? When wx look not only at 
bcadSr but also study architecture, pottery and ceramics, inscrip¬ 
tions, etc, Oiif thoughts will turn to Persia* History telb us that 
Kilwa was originally built in the tenth century a.d. by people 
who were driven nut of Oman on the Persian Gulf at the end 
of the seventh century and travelled slowly further and further 
south. We find among the titles of Khalif bin Harub: Sultan of 
Oman, Musquat and Zanzibar. Shiraz in Perm is often named 
the original home of the Zanzibariins and some pmplc speak ot 
a Shiraziaii architecture. It is of interest too, that in the rwxifih 
cencury a Venetian giassworker seillod in Shiraz, to teach people 
there how to make berter and more beautiful glass than they 
made before. 


I am ihcrclore somewhat indined to talk about Pctsiaii instead 
of Arab inHueoce in these tegions, aldiough ic may have been 
Arabs who manned the dhows that brought the Solu of Sindbad 
to these forrigti shorn. When wx know a bit more about ail thiip 
we wUi have to ask if the ruins of Zimbabwe too were built by 
the Bantu under the fem'-tnspiiing eye of the Persiaos, and if the 
nme Perriam pressed the Bantu to work in the gold mines of 
Monomotapa, and if the terraces of Inyanga and io many other 
ftuitastk works were all brought into being by the descendants 
of Darius and the foHowers of ZoroaSfCf ! 


S&ie 

Tile author would be gbd to hear from corteipondents in the 
areas of Ease Africa and the Indian Ocean who may be able to help 
in this rescarctu 
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Structures de parent^ ei d'alliancc d'flprct les formiiles 
Pendc. By L. tk ScJMjfcrr^^*e* riciid. r^y, ikj Sri. wltm., 
PiflJ. IV, Pmt l {Bhiiifg.]. Bmtsitj, i955- ^ 1 

/Wiii., ttuip. Pri£±' izo 

One of the most remarkable works in the literature on kiruhip is 
Levi-Strauss's l>j jJracfrjffj iUmattoiru ^ Id pettnii, but a dis- 
appomting feature of its tcccprion k that the value of its analyses has 
not been tested by cthiircigrapbcts in the field. The |jrcsc3it mono¬ 
graph U thcdfcTote of grtater impomnee than it might otherwise 
appear, for dc Sousberghe studied Levi-Strauss's ihenics in the field 
and has criticized ihcni spedfially wiih tefimciicc to his own 
origmal ethnographical mitcrial No one who is intctesfcd in 
structural theory should miss this ethnographirally rather itn- 
sarisfying wxirk- 

The people studied arc the Petide of the southeoi Belgian Congo. 
The aiirhor^ a priest* spent two years among fb™ and 

evidently understands them and their language wxll. ^ * 

matriiineal people with patrilocat mamage, politically divid^ into 
ebuefdoms. Qv'cr the greater part of Pciidc country the preferred 
marriage ii with the father's sisicr^i daughcer, but where a man 
cannot get a w i/e liom hU father's clau be can turn for one to his 
mother's brtxher. In one area niotber^s brother’s dai^htcr luamage 
is forbidden, and the alternative source of a wife is the mother f 

father’s elan. ^ r l • 

Dc Sousberghe rejects Levi-Sttaijas’s imckms coneer^g father s 
sister’s daughter ttiarmgc since they arc not schematically repre¬ 
sented in Peiide thought, and claims that the opposed type of 
e.xchange— ^{hang£ ghifrahsit with rnoiber’j hroth^ 1 daughter 
ntirriage^bas nowhcie been described in its circulating form and 
is unlikely to cxiit. On the bads of Pendt concepts about their 
sodety he denies the value of tivi-StraWi aualyria in terms of 
exchange and ignores the structural implications of the differeiit 
typo ofcTW^^ouim mamage. lu their place he propew^ » explain 
crcrts-cousin marriage by reference to Ratrray’s Ashanti hypothesu 
and hii owm concept of ^reunion* — 'the exact opposue of a formula 
of exchange/ CroH-<crtuin martiage is preferred* he believes, bc^ 


cause a marijul alliance teimilcs in a subsequnit generation what 
alliances in pieccding generations have separateef U serves to r^nir 
par des alliances prtferentidles, dans Ics g^ncratioi^ suivaiito, lo 
elmenti d'lme mime doccudance separb par k loi de prohibition 
dc I’ineesie. Cette tendance est a base rinoi^ de oiJtc, du moiris de 
vAwkauon aitccstrale on tout au moms d’uiic consdence aigue de 
soiidariie ance^alc; . . . File {i'uiiioti prcferentrclle} coiitraiC la 
prohlhirion ahsoltK dc I’unian ftete-soeur, par f uniou prlfctentielk 
de Icims cufimti/ But he has to admit that this does not explain why 
parallel cousins are not preferred mates or ate ptohibiccd. He cort“ 
eludes by enundating cmaiii pToposkiorii about the problems that 
livi-Strauss drals with, and attacking in rather jplcnetk manner 
the poririons which the kttcr adopts. 

Dr. kwe de Heuich has wTiticii an admirable critical commentary 
on de Sousbefghe^s monograph {Zstre, Vol. DC (S)^ 195PP- ^^ 4 ’ 9 H 
861). His main points ate a demonttralion (kom de Soiwbci^he*s 
maiemi) that in fiict ilie Pendc ate not as indifretent to the disanc- 
tioEi betwren marriage with the father's sistcr’a daughter and with 
the mother's bfothcr's daughtet as de Sousberghe dUims ■ that the 
Peni conception of the drculaEion of the ^semeoce' of men docs 
nest contradict an analysis in terms of circwlatiou of women; and 
that de Sousberghe pays overmuch attention to indigeiious ideas, 
which alone he appateiidy conceives as sodologicaOy valid. These 
ftmdamcTftal critidstus make it impossibk to accept dc Sousheighc*s 
argument; but there ii mote to be said ihaii even this cxccUcrTt 
coniinciitary, and 1 hope to devote an article to doing so. For the 
moniimt t cannot do better than urgently cecommend readers of de 
Sousbcfghc’s monograph not to kil to read de Hcusch also. 

Dc Sombcii^'s ccnttal dilUculty Kcnu to be a refiual to 
countenance motally neurral iiruetural facts, and a conscquetir in- 
rapacity to entettain their analytical implications- It is a very great 
pity that such an obviously pTonusing ethnographical ftdd as ttu: 
PcTidc^ and such know^kdge of the people as de Sousberghc pos¬ 
sesses* should nos after all have provided anything like an adequate 
tst of ihe elucidatory value of Livi-Strauw'S cJiallenging theories. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM 
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Nlnetwnth-Optury Bomto: A Study inDiplooiadc Rivalry. 

By Crd/iifna /j’U'm. Fffftnnrfr r, /i, Koninki^ Inst, twr 
T Q fT* Volk^kundt , Pubi KK (Nyliilff). 

^ 195 3 r Jtfift ^51, mapi. Ptke 10 gitiii^s 

There h uii snthropolog:!^ ivlic is noi interested hi the 
history of the people or anw he studies or who would decline 10 uk 
historical cvidaicc ibout dicni. The trouble iv of course^ that in the 
matin the p^ni of the woiid due auihropologim have iraditionally 
stuped have no history, and profesyoiial historiam have not con- 


ectned rherasdves with dwrtii. 

The iitcermil history of Borneo Ins been deali with by various 
authors, but for very restricted areas and periods. Their studie? have 
also sulTcrcd from the old and rripplius defect of Borneo scholarslup 
in that they luve dealt with only aiie or other of the t^vo major 
political terriiories of the island^ as doscribed in tidier English or 
Dutch sourtes- 

The present work is by a Irctiircr in die Dcpartnicnc of History 
of the University of MaUya, and is the first general accaunt of its 
kind of a period of Bornean history. It covers an important part 
of tisc last century is based on jnaicrbl from bodi 

English and Dutch sources, and deals with the whole of Borneo. 
A political rtudy of the diplomatic rivalry between Engbnd and 
Holland, itii not coiicemcd with anthropological issues (di atathor'i 
purpose is *10 vie^v the history of the isJaisd not from BandjerEiiasin 
or Kuching, but fmm Bamia, London* and The Hague')* but the 
events it describes affected the ideas and economies of the indigetious 
peoples^ included their first major experiences of Western expansion, 
and duped dieii political aUegiancei today. 

It u not for a non-hUforian to attempt a detailed critiqiK! of a 
hisiarical work, hut he can appreciate the very scholarly care of its 
coEutructioti and the minutely consekmipus detailing of Mnircrt. 
An anthiopologitf might make the minor eoniiiierLt!i that there is in 
fact no evidence that any of the tribes of North Borneo art' part- 
Chinese in origin' (though there has been ccmiidrrable iiiicriiuETbgc 
in historical times), and that there is as licrie that Robert Bums was 
'predatory^ 011 Kayan womcii (he would have losi his head if be 
had tried to be). A mo re general and important point is the possibility 
that someiimcs too great reiiance is placed on the SEarementr pi 
Malay rulen as evidence of iniefii or disposttion^ These pertentates 
writ reipQiuibte to qo one bur chcnueJves, and rheir w'ords did not 
have to conform to dedaied policy. Also* official utterance by 
Malaya arc marked, in general, by an optimkm and a generosity 
of sentiment whkh would be highly unusual in European statesmen. 
How iw one bases one''a acriom upon them depends on how well 
one undcrsrartds Malay culture- Brooke and RaiScs svere good 
judges: it is more difficult for the hisrorian accuiromed to the 
political systems and diplonutie language of Europe. 

The bo^ is wxU produced* wuth dear regioreJ maps; but th^ 
should also be a map showing the w^holc of Borneo. The biblio¬ 
graphy ar>d index are full and wcB ordered; and there u also an 
extremely useful appendix, a practical guide to Dutch colonial 
records in the Algemeen Rijksarcbief, 

Dr, lrwiii''s account is readable and scholarly* a pioowr study 
jn a new approach to the history of Bonreo. If should be in the 
library of anyorse intcrcsled in thii part of the wotld- 

RODNEY NEEDHAM 


Ibin. AgrUrultiLfe. A rq^art dm f^ir oj/liViHiiitt cf hill rice hy 

the IhM 0fSjratvakr By J. P, IrfCjfifi&i. TuffHwd hy E. 
Uatk, Cel. Rer. Stud. tfi, (H.Af.S.Q.), 1935 - 

Ap. xH, 14 «* 24 plates, 3 ttxijjgs. Ptift lU. 

Tim is 3 report on one of the sodaJ-ccoimmic research projects 
in Sarawak reconuiiended by Dr. E. R. Leach in The author's 
assignmeni vms ‘ a study of a tradirionaity baSedL stable Iban com- 
diimity based on shifting dr>' rice culiivarion, and not subject to 
undue Land shortage/ M a landmark in anthropological roeardi 
on agriculture it standi beside Dr. Bohannin's martctly report on 
aoatlOT type of agricultural ccorKsmy (Cef Rer, Stud. Ni>^ 15), ajid 
should be compa^ with the relevant parts of Dr. Geddes" study of 
the Land Diyak {Coi Her. Sfud. Na. 14). In cootrast co previous 


reports on Sarawak in the same Series it is very wed produced in 
hook form, and chcap- 

Dr. Freeiuon had unmuaL almosi ideal, advantages in hii research. 
He Was grveu futids and facilities for two and a half years of field¬ 
work (1949-31)4 lie worked through a language for whkh there 
arc good gramnian and dklionarica* and he studied a people who 
have attncied literary attention for a hundred years. Moreover, 
be found the Jban personally congenial, and by report ivaj quite 
capable of dealing w^ith sheir truculence on their owti terms. It is 
quite clear Irom this first product of hij research that he made 
excellent use of these cifcumstaiices. 

The Iban are a people nmubering over [90^ocKi ui Sarawak, They 
belong cuirutally to tile smidi Bomc^j grouping of tribes. At die 
begimiiiig of the nineteenth century there were probably ao Iban 
lining noith of the south-cni watershed of rhe Rejaag bida, but 
rhey now inhabir die Rejang and its tributaries np 10 the Bchga 
and Baleh riven and arc present in substantial numbers in ever)' 
adminisnari^v division of Sarawak. This disirfbudon is the result 
of rapid and powerfol invasion of the sparsely inhabited Rejang 
area, an advance which w'as checked by conflict with the southerly 
and westerly movemears of midellc Borneo tribes and by thi^ 
Brooke rdministratiqiL The aim and meam of this most important 
ethaic uiovcmeni was die shilting ttiltivariau of dry riot. Ft is this 
which ii die subject of Dr. Freeman's idminblc aad completely 
tomiiicjidable nioaograph. 

The invesiigaDou vru concenmted mainly oa die Bakh tegloti. 
The results are presented in six parts: 1 summary inmaduction to 
Hmji social organisation (with the very' necessary rettcration that 
the sodjJ and economic unit is the ' hVcif-faniily,' not die allegedly 
cooperative longhousc group), then sections on land tenure (in¬ 
cluding history), sgricdtunc, the economics of agriculture, Fban 
method of land magCr and finally a shorter section on the problem 
of shifting cultiv3tinii wadi the author s praaiciil recommendations. 
The Stages of the de^riprioa are jilltntratcd by photographs, ;iiid 
the data snd coudurioni see out in meticulous tables, Iban religious 
objeethnis to the surveying of their larmJAndi prcvctiied die making 
of maps (such as pro voke admiration of Bohaiinan^ repon). The 
resulting bek of precise acreages k 4 limitation to the value of the 
report and cotarantly hampcrxxl I>. Frcemin in his research; but 
ft is evident that Iban obdiuacy^ was not to be overcome or their 
ban citcumvfxucd in any idiemve (let alone moral} w-ay. 

The author coiidemiii eertaiu types of Iban land uugc, particuiaTly 
that of sowing one fidd two seasons running, and Iban waitefiihiess 
•of land Olid resources. He oomei to the foUowing conclusions: under 
Sanw'ak conditions, if bnd is worked for one season only, and then 
allowed to recuperate, adequate regeneratian takes place; the 
culrivarion-cycle should be about ti-l3 years; land used in this 
way may be cultivated almost inderiiiitcly withoijt serious degrada¬ 
tion taking place* and shifting ctihivarion is chcti art econoinicaJly 
justifiable process. A faurioii musi be repeated Bom Dr. Leach's 
foreword* thar rhk is a study of exireaiie condiciotis* with waste of 
abundant resourees, and that capital waste b not a necctaory feature 
of shiTtuig culdvarion, 

A few' comments. There seems no need for tli£ coiiitaiit use of 
ihc word p&di instead of 'rici;,‘ or fqr ' 5 (iffe-faji\ily' iiutead of 
-family' [once this term ha? been defined in the Iban coiitext). 
When Kayan and Kenyah women low rice the range of seeds in 
the dibbkiiok is similar ro that of the Iban 31-17 on one Kayaji 
fiinn}* but very often loeds arc scattered outiidc the hole as weU. 
These do not reach maturity, and part of the seed is thus lost, bur 
In tins reporr no account is token of such uonnal wastage. The 
germicudon-rate of the seed ii abo an inipoitant element In cal¬ 
culating return from labour and ^capital.' An appendix by a plant 
ph^-slologiit on the varying raid for diffetmt kinds of sced^, types 
of soil, and dimafic conchrions would have bertt volnabler The 
possibslicy of chemical forriJiacrt is not menttemed. Would they 
be quite irrecQrtdlahle with iban religious bcbcB ? tc would obo 
have been iiucr«ing loi leam more about the cconortuc cffccti 
of bcLids in ometu and other tEtual prohibitions. F^ov 4 mc^ for 
imrance* in his uudy of the ^aang of the upper Bariio, found 
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tli4t n<i 1^'qrk jbiiidDfied or Mi undone except for irasoTu 

of ticilky. t[ k ^urpriiing, rnddcntillyp that Fnccmiii m^kc; no 
reforeuco to Provime''i sudy of filing cultivation by atiatiicr 
fiomeaa people- The Sling materdi vva$ based an a wry iiiucli 
shorter study and can hitdly be compared wicIl Frocnuii's owtIk 
but k is not negligible. Cf. Provitue on the equivalence of a manV 
and a wcunan^s Lboiir^ the doduetfon between exchange bbour 
and paid bboui, or—more importanc in comparison viitii llie Ibau 
praeike which mceta; with Freeman's strongest rtsndenmatioa“-che 
fact thic Skng only rarely pUnt rice in any given held in two 
successive years. 

Finally, a protest agaitne tfic Jiorrid neologisms of 'utroUteral* 
(try Saying it quickly) and ' ulrolocal.* Firth and Leach have toed 
the term 'ambibleral' for descent systems in which at auy poini 
ill a genealogy kinship can be traced through either aidc^ and, 
con^endy, 'antbilocal* nc^ets to marital residence in either the 
husband^s or the wife^j group. There seems no good reason to 
abandon these iimfactory terins, cspcciilly when their relcntioti 
fiiay banish the ambiguity of *bilalerar and ^bilooL' 

ilie general ethnographic importance of diis book is chat it is the 
tint intensive sodaf anthrcipoJogicaJ accoutii of the Ibin, and 
introduces—as the author promises—furcher works on Fban social 
structure and rcligioti. Dr. Freeman must also possess a wide know¬ 
ledge of peoples peripheraL to the Iban, and could do much to 
clear up the rtuoA of upper Rejang ethnography. His book supple- 
ntcsits the work of Ceddes on the Land Dayak^ Morris on the Mel- 
aiun^ and T'icn on the Chtuesc ofSaj-aw^ak. A study of the nonmdh 
Kenan of the intefior has been made, and another on a Notdi 
Ikimeo people begun. When the results of these researches [as w'clJ 
as of other mvestigarions into health, dictp and iCelabit oilture) arc 
published we ^ould at last have a corpus of sound professional 
work dealing with the duracteiistics of Bornean soda! organiaation 
(and ambihneal lystcins in general) and the chief types of cconottiyp 
represcfitative of the three major cultural areas of Borneo. It is 
unlikely^ howwven that any future acccwinc will surpas Dr. Free^ 
imn's as i model of cthnagraphJc thoroughness. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM 

The Arts of Malaya. By Tony IkmttUkr Smurapare {Difriald MlW/c) 
_ (L'.K LT- o/L^mon J954^ *0- 7s. 6d. 

3 1 Culture b so nm pant now in Indonesia and Malaya 
^ that a popular pamplilrt on the arts of the latter is appro¬ 
priate to the age^ and if uisie^ of running deep it froths with 
enthusiasm, it is typical of its dme and pbee. The author deserves 
credit for aitctiiptiiig to cover the whole fields Maby* Chinestp 
Indian and European ^ painting, scidptufc (which is non-exktent!), 
archiiecnirc, music, drama, metal-work lod pottery. It is, how-cvet, 
doubtful if he serw'cs Malayans well by such exaggeration u the 
suggestion that 'the full tatige of Chiuese att^has had any effect at 
aD on the culture of Malaya except that the local Chinine have 
stuck partly to their homrlatid's archiicciurc and dress and will 
quote Confijrtus from an Euglish translation. The author is so 
amdous to collect grist for his mill that [unlike the Educalioti 
Committee headed! by Sir Alexander CaTT-Saunden) he has a good 
word for Singapore atthltecturc and can commend what used to 
be nickiumed the mote-or-IcM style ouct favoured by the PrW.D. 
at Kuab Lumpur. In accordance with Mnorical precedent and 
present pqliueai aspireiioru, he eavisigos a lynthois that shall 
b<^t a new art. But cddly cuciugh he overiooks the mOM salient 
instance^ the Malay adoption of the patterns of Indiaii tcxtilef. And 


like the politicians, be overlooks racial pride and prejudice, religious 
tabus and a dimatc 'where ir is always al^cmoon.' The one arr 
form that fasctnites all races is the cmema^ and evidence of the 
cidcuie of the man in Malayans streets is the remark of a Sttaiti-bom 
Chines that she ikilcd to find whji she wanted m London and 
had to look for it in BlacfcfMaoL R. O. WINSTEDT 

Land Tenure antong the Gsris: The Traditional System of a 
New GiUoea People , By fVtrt Laurertre. Sodal Sci^ 
-IT iVfiJfieyr, Ne, 4- CerJtnTd l^ 4 iciirj]/idn jViJt. LWl'.)* 195j. 
^ f^. 63. 

The Garia are a pcpuIiEJon numbering about £,saOnow' domiciled 
in 14 village commujiitica in a mountainous cegicHi of New Guinea 
known os the Bagasin Area, south-wxst of Madang. This short 
monograph is an attempt to demoristtaie the reiatiomhip between 
social smjcmte and land rights among these people. The presenta¬ 
tion is dear and crisply prescirccd. Although parts of the analysis 
appear to be vulnerable to criticum» the ficldw'ork dcKiunentarion 
B sulhcicntiy detailed to permit coiismictivc reanalysU, 

According to Dr. Lawncace, primiiry rights in land arc vested in 
patrilineagos, usually about tour gencraiioiu in depth. The indi¬ 
vidual male cartp however^ often exerdse daims in Land areas which 
belong primarily m patrilincagcs linked to hia own by aflrnal ties— 
f.jf- the patriliiicages of his mother, h« ^dier's mother, ind his 
father's tathcr'i mother. Analysed in these terms the mtiking 
pattern of land use and residem-c is higidy complicated—so com- 
pheared indeed that the present writer feels considerable doubts as 
to wiicther Dr. LawTcnce has really hilly uodcrttcKtd the nature of 
the system he describes. 

One or two particular difficulrics naay be mentioned. -Rights in 
laud are inhented by the individual fmm his parents^ but wc are 
not told how these rights first come to be established. The bnd- 
righE-owniiig corporaiiou is a 'named patrilincagc^; these patri- 
lincagn selekim CMCTed four gcfierarioru in depth; we arc not 
told how' or why lineagei tmm segment, nor how^ new named 
pattilineagcs are farmed, nor what is the principle of segmentation. 
In a diagram being p. w^c are told ihac hnd becomes finally 
vested in an o^iol (sister's son’s] patrilineagic hve generationi after 
the original ttansfer. This is said to oceui four generatiom a(bcr the 
Garia have forgotten the name of the ancestor w 4 io Erst made the 
tromfer, 1 find it extremely diBiculi to believe that Garia really 
argue in this way about dvt ictivitiei of ancestors w hose names they 
do not know. These poincs are sulfident to demonstrate the dilfi- 
culry of accepting Dr. Lawrence’s anolyrij as it stands. L myself 
get the impression that he has perhaps been too eager to detect a 
straightforw-ard system of patriUneol descent in this socirty. An 
analysis whieh dhtinguished mote precisely the kinds of right that 
are transmicfcd through men and the kinds of right that ore trans¬ 
mitted through women might perhapi be more successful. The 
pattern of reridcntial grouping has been seriously disturbed in 
recent yean by arbitrary Administrative action but it is evident 
that individual Garia have wide choace 0$ to where they establish 
their pemioneiiE domidle. The impression 1 get k that the copcinu- 
ing units in Garia society are the reridemial hamlets and their 
associated lands rather than patrilmeoi corporatioiu defined by 
descent. 

This is a stimulating monograpln Its Umitatiorki are of a kind 
which challenge futihcr enquiry. The features of social structure 
which Dt. Lawrence endeavouri to ana|y$c are by no means eonr< 
fined £0 New Gumea. E. R. LEACH 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Stone ind Cl«y Missiles in Buguida. Cjf Man, 1955.^ 

Sja,—Mr. Lonning’s note abour the me of jpherical 
T T stones and day btlb for defence is vei^ mterndng. I have 
come aiToss simiiar day bolls twice m my espcrienct in 
Uganda^ once on one of the iilands in Lake Ryoga aJid again at a 


depth of some 3 fret in die soil in Soroti towTiahip, on old inhabited 
site in Teio Dutrici, when digging a pit Utrinc. (These balls were 
colkctcd and for all I know may be still at the bottom of the ^gamci 
locker* in the oorrcspondjcnrc cletk^j oBicc la the Sorori District 
Office.) 
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M Ecgsicii ihe sphcricil sconcsp Mr. Laiuimg^ descriptkiu of 
their tiK js misiki docs not cstpbiii the reason far dicir presence 
m the am. Neither granite nor amphibolite of itself crai^ iniD 
spbcrieal blobs. Their spherical shape is, therefore, inexplicable in 
the absence of (e) fast running streams David's coQection of 
ilingstoncs from the frvet-bed), Tbenc are no such stscaiTW in 
Western Uganda, excepr for those mtuiing olf the R-UW^enaon 
massif, whu^ ii miic& away from rbe area where Mr. Laiming ha$ 
been making his arehMlogical dfreoveries. The majority of Uganda 
stTcaim are duggidin reedy, or papymi-grown, utcapable of wearing 
xtonct at ah; \b) deliberate human manijfaaure. Ic ii dilhnilc to 
believe maimfiaure like this would occur dt m(lio in view of the 
long and milsonie process ret^uired to shape granite stones, unless 
there was some dcimite secondary^ economic inducement. 

In Cict, however, a stiidy of tribal niov'ement prov-idn a simple 
answer to the problem presented. The large Bantu community of 
the Sukujna-Nyantweai. group (who now live to the ^utli of Lake 
Victoria), by tradittoti derives largely from clarK who have migrated 
from Bunyoro^ TorOj Ankok, Karagwe, Kiziba and Ruanda- 
Urundi They are all gram-^m and have an economy in whkb 
grinding is a factor of great importanccr Convcnienc slabs of granite 
on the hillsides arc littered with sauccr-bkc depressions, wh^e the 
women in the past (when the villages were all up on the hills for 
defensive purposes) used to congregate for grinding parties. I seem 
to recall records of similar depresMotu being found on various oEd 
hablurion sites in the Wntem l^tovince of Uganda and they arc 
comiDon fririhet north rti d'te Achob and Lango co^inm^ 

The grinding apparatus used among the Stikuma-Nyam weal 
people today cormsts of thitc pieces of rock. Firsc the large {female) 
saucer4ike grmdsiouc (ifE^e)p which is derived from any large natural 
wedge of rode w'eighing about 30-A3 pounds, which has cracked 
off the granite outcrops at the top of the hills. This is slung on a pole 
and Carried down by tw^o or mote men to the plains, where the 
Suktima today have their individual homencads. The {male) 
grmder stone (/ku) is usuaUy a flatrith ovoid weighing about 2-5 
pounds. Lastly there is the 'sharpener stone' (nf'liiMiiinfiJ Ironi 
'to dwrpen'). This usually scarti as any handy hard 
tough rock weighing about: 2-j pounds, which can be banged on to 
the grtnditotie lo chip k mto the desired saucer shape and later to 
' touch ic up * to the surface the required roughness for quick 
gTiuding. TTie ufusually frnishn aJtcr long use as a neat 
sphere (varying in she from a cricket ball to a bowd) because every 
projection on it has been knocked off in the process of shaipening 
the gnndicone. I have never seen in any other part ot Africa as 
many of these stones as there arc round the Stikutm homesteads 
where one can nearly always friid two or thiee lying about in odd 
eomers. Ttadirion relates that these stones, as well as smaller ones 
tor slingi were formerly used in village defence. 

My snggesdon is that at one thiie all the people living to the west 
of Lake Victoria wt?te grain-eating, as arc those today who live to 
the north of Lake Kyoga and to the south of Lake Victoria. Banana 
cultivation was an intrusion which by tradition spread outw^ds 
from Buxiba and from Buganda (i.c. the EitUc Lmgdom that 
extended bardJy more than fifty miles north and ww from 
Kampala, and was bounried by the Nik and Lake Victoria). Mr. 
G. A- Wainwright in an article in Man some years ago suggested 
that there Were grounds for thinking that the bimita had been 
brought from Tthiopii to Uganda. 1 do not belkvu ihii can have 
been 10, for the fcllQwmg reasons: (s) the weight, hulk, and com¬ 
parative fragility of the banana suckers, whkH have to be carried 
from place to place when bananas arc propagated. fThis wouEd 
preclu^ £boc ponctage across ^the bad lai^' between Ethlopb 
and North Uganda) p {£<} the diJfbicnce between the Edikipian 
and Uganda varieties of banaru; (e) the complete absence of 
traditionat associatjon of the Bachwezi or Lwoo invaders with the 
banana ptani, which asnmcdly would have been a major detail of 
thek cultural rradition if they really had introduced it; (d) the 
assodadon of the banana with the legmd of Kiutu artd the :^ory 
of how the banana was brought by Namht 'the daughter oftl^ 
'^King of Heaven*^ * frotn the Scsk Tskrudi into Bugan^. 

All this njg^ests support for the late Mr. Honrcirs theory 
(also published in Mak during the isjo-'i) tlut tbcie ww a migration 


of people canying some ttaoes of Indonesian culture into this 
region. These itacci included the banana, die bceT-pipCr the b«r* 
Canoe, birk-^cloth, the ^sieppcd" dnim^ the xylophone^ the fiat-bar 
zither and the double-prowcd canoe^ also the Chinese coolie hat 
and a belief in the fenility value of pangt^hns. Their suggested 
route lay up the Zambezi Rh'cr, the Smec ri^er. Lake Nyasa, Lake 
Tanganyika to Lake Victoria, where a secondary centre of diffiision 
was established on various defensibk Lake islands. (This practice 
of iettJeinenl on islands is common among sea-going people. 
Compafc the settlement of (he East African coast idandi by maritime 
settlers long before they attempted settling on the mainland.) The 
bajiana is an ea$y and natural plant to carry by canoe travclting 
fioni one lacustrine or riverain s^etnent ro the next. 

The culture cif the Lake Victoria islands was almost entirely 
wiped out by deeping skkness at the turn of the last cenmry; but 
the baoaiia culture bad lon^ before this ^rcad eastwards and woh- 
wards wherever the raintall allowed it, so that today banana 
cultivation extends in 1 solid block from Mt. RuwemGori to Mt. 
Elgon, as far north as the Somerset Nile and the shores of Lake 
Kyoga and as fin* souih os Burinza at the south-west ccnicr ot 
Lake Victoria and Buketewc at the south-east comer. Beyond this 
aura both to the nonlt and to the souths it is possible to cultivrate 
the banana in frvoured spots of the savaiuiah zone; but it is eaten 
as a luxury, not as a staple food. Within this area, however, the 
banana has largely driven out grain, cultivation and reduced it 
iiicrdy to a secoudaiy crop for lu.\ury beer-making- Consequently 
the people have btgely foTgotten the processes cm which then- 
ancestors' or predecessors* hvelihood formerly depended, and Mr. 
Lanning's informants could only describe coUeciing ihc stones and 
not who made them. 

I suggest that this expLuiatioti of how round stones came to be 
lying about the countryside in Wozem Ugandi fits all the facts des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Latming and provides abo a corLhrniation of old tribal 
tradidoii. Tlie only problem still to be settled is wdat was the grain 
these people grew? In Northern Uganda clciuinc corocona (wmifij') 
is the old staple cereal, wtikh is still groviTi in small quanritics in the 
Western Province of Uganda. Among the Sukuma bulrush millet 
(^tfMc) is probably the old staple; but the intraducrion of sorghum 
certainly took place at a fairly remote date and this kas 
since Iwome the staple food, in hoili oread make h recent. Sorghum 
requires much more grinditig than either bulrush millet or elewinet 
W'hich are both much scnaller grains. This may account for the 
extreme conimonnejs of the stone sfutpenerv today throughout the 
countiy^ (o the south of Lake Victoria. 

.Vfif^OTrj,X^c J^er/jiav T^-Njoiiyplria A. C. A. WRIGHT 

ChdCHULg Reviewers. Cf- Man, 19554 ^7 

Sm^—I am moved, as on ethnographer, to nan a tilt, very 
beJated I fear* against Dr. Leaches thoughtless Icttcj- about 
choosing reviewers (Mat^, toi)* I use the term 

'xhoughdeas* advisedly, as it is the kindcit one in my voeahulary 
which, uhll fit a letter that reads oi though it were mtended to be 
ofiemive, and 1 da not wish to incui ediroriaJ stricture. 

That 'professional academic dbdpllrtc* which Dr. Leach boasts 
has after oil Only come into exbtcnoc as a development of the w'otk 
of earlier men who had no such academic training—mere ctbjin^ 
grapheti such os Tylor or Haddon. Indeed, it is Ibblc to suffer (if it 
does not already do so) by the very fort that ir is academic, and must 
he^Jy rely for its experience in the field on short viiiu instead of 
long reridcncc like that enjoyed by such * recorders of quaint 
manners and customs' as William Ellis, William Maruacr, Alexander 
vrm HmnboldE, George Cadiii, or Charles Hose, to name the first 
five thar oectir ro me of a great multitude of ethnographers not 
trained as profesaioiial social anthrapolcgists. 

I do not suppose Dr, Leach has ever encoumcred Henry Balfour^s 
Frazer Lecture of 1937, so I recommend it to Ids attemion* and I beg 
to remind him that the edmographer is quite capable of being just 
as tdenrific a student of man as the sodal ajuhiopologist produced by 
a partiCLilaf ar^demic discipline* which, after all. Is for from being 
the otiiy traitiing ground of accurate alHervarian and logical 
infeiencc. 

Nfw R^idtter J- H_ HUTTON 
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STONE SCULPTURE FROM SOUTHERN BRITISH 

COLUMBIA* 

MARIAN W. SMITH, M.A., PH.D. 

Lintdon if mid Pi?Utk4d Sdmtc 


The fivL' objci'a represented on Plate C were col- 
Iceced in Canada in the carjy part qf the oenturj^ 
but ha\'e not previousJy Wen noted in prtne. They belong 
to the Sir Alfred Bossom Collection and are now in the 
National Museum, Ottawa. They w^ere not on view at the 
exhibition of the collecrion at the Inipcria! Insdtntc in 1954- 
Little is known of the cultural aModadoni oi die itdne 
sculpture of the Pacific North west although an analysis of 
the art style has recently beeti imdeJ All the objects 
portrayed here come from the general Fraser RJver region, 
but specimens of somewhat similar character are also 
known fmni as far south as the Columbia River. The total 
area covered, hoWTver,. is not great considering the 
exceptionally high quality of the art. 

Winstert lias disriiigtiishcd two main styles: tlie Fraser 
Kiver^—Puget Sound sculpture and the Columbia River 
Valley sculpture^ with 110 less than six subsidiary’ styles. 
The pieces shown here were not available to him at the 
time of his analy^is^ The bowUJifcc spE?cimcns -fPlate Cti 
and t) arc typical of Fraser sctilprure; and mauls and/or 
pestles (Plate Cd) occur hi both Fraser and Columbia 
sculpture. The bird head represented so simply and with 
such sophistication in the piece on Plate Cc seems to be 
more like the Yakima-Vantage style of Columbia 
sculpture, and the fine head with two interlocking faces 
show'll in rsvo views (Plate O and f) is reminiscent in 
concept at least of the maul head w ith three interlocking 
heads “ which also belongs to the YEikima-Vantage region. 
Since the maul head at least can definiicty be attributed to 
the salt-w'ater reaches of ilie Fraser aica^ these two sped- 
meus suggest an interesting tie between the lower Fraser 
and the Yakima-Vantage regioJi. 

The age of die specimens is not known. It is generally 
felt, however, that the Fraser examples are older than those 
from the Columbbt some of w^hicJi are* indeed, probably 
to be dated in die protohistoric period. 

The meaning of the sculpture is. of course, a matter for 
speculation Yet all indications point to the fact that the 
tigUTCS were more relevant to w hat may be called social 
cercniouial than to religion. There is no reason to believe 
that they arc idols or repr^ent E;cKis. A hole, apparendy for 
the suspension of die piece, is just visible in Plate Ck and is 
pbinly to be seen in Plate Cf Similar holes occur in other 
Fraser bovvl-likc spedmens .3 It is not clear why bowls 
* Wiih Plait C 


should be suspended and there is no indication in the objects 
themselves of the purpose for which they were intended- h 
is temp ring to think of them as related to the crest figures 
w^hjeh are well knowm in the lustoric period among tribal 
groups somewhaE farther north oti rlie Nortliw'cst Coast. 

P/jtife Ca. Identified as fSalish,' probably from near 
Lyttonn Height. 7 inches- Human figure grasping bird 
head, the dm of the bowl and edges of the human fingers 
and feet form die back of die bird head in which eye and 
beak are clearly portrayed. This is, an example of consum¬ 
mate skill in dealing with interlocking figures. The rounded 
mouth persbts in wooden masks and oduT figures up into 
the historical period. 

PLrcCb. From 'Patricia Day^' Height. SJ inches. Prot^ 
ably a bird: the beak has been broken olf but wrings are 
shown in relief on the sides. This is much simpler in con¬ 
ception than the other bowl-likc specimen. 

Plijit Cc. Found at die mouth of the Cowrichan lUver. 
Height. 1 indies. A highly stylized bird head; probably a 
pipe bow'L The quality ol the sculpture comes out wx’H in 
this piece wriheh is small yet appears almost monumental in 
the photograph. 

Plait Cd. No provenance given* Althom^h badly worn, 
die head of 3 mountain sheep is dearly indicated with the 
entering hom, raised portion (to die Idt) itom which the 
horns emcrgCH and eye. This piece is reminiscctit ot the 
mountain-shcep-head maul from the I>:schutcs—John Day 
area (Wingert, 1952. Plate 30), but the art st\de is not very 
similar* 

Ptat€ Ce (Jfid f From 'South Fender Island, off Saanich 
Peninsula.’ Height. | J inches. This is obviously the head of 
a pestle or club considerably smaller than the head in 
circtiinference: the spot at which the break occurred is 
visible in c and forms the base on w hich the head stands. 
This is a bcaudfiii specimen in wriiich a single eye serves for 
one side of each face. Looked at from either lull face there 
is no suggesrion of the head at the opposite side. 

Noirt 

* Paul S. Wjjfigerr, Pfthistcfk f the Parijii North- 

u'pjf (Fonhtid Art Muscurtu 1952)- See also ihia publicaden fnr 
bibliography. 

■ Ibid., Flam 34. 3S. 37, 

J Ihtd., Plates JS, 40. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF HAEMOGLOBIN C IN 

WEST AFRICA* 

h 

DR. G. M. EDINGTON 
Aara 

itfid 

DK. H. LEHMANN 
Sh Hi^sphal^ Lotfdon 


3 ^ whereas it has long been known that tlic sickling 
phenomenon is often found in Africans or people 
of African origin, it has only recently been sho^s^^ 
by Pauling and hU colleagues' that sickle cdJs contain 
an abnonnal hxnioglobin: siclclc-cell lixmoglobin— 
hemoglobin 5. Pauling used electrophoresis to separate S 
haemoglobin from normal adult hxmoglobin (haemoglobin 
A), By this technique other variants of haemoglobin A 
have been discovered. Their mode of inheritance fullo^-s 
simple Mcndelion rules^ A and its variants being controlled 
by a series of aUclornotphic gen^. Haemoglobins D, G, 

1 and J have so for been seen iu a few families or even 


Fig. I. DisnuBUTioN or sicklle cells 

erfh in Afiita AHif/i ^thr ijni^ ncfih of iJk 

itnvr ZmnhtzL HVfA Ike exteptwri cf Spain Hfklf crJ/i ftdpr iren 
in alf the misjtff (WnfnVr, in file MMc Eml litni in SMh 

fnJid artd 

individuals only^ but C and E setm to be more widely 
distributed and are therefore of ojitbropological imeresL 
E has been found at high frequency in South-East Asia, and 
C tn West Africa, With rare cxcepCDUS clectrophoredc 
analysis con show w^hetber people arc homozygous for the 
genes responsible for A or C or £, or heteroTygott^ for 
* fir/rt ftxifgwTts W fmr 


jiS, AC* A£. As hxmoglobins S and C occur m tlie same 
populations hecerozygotes for S and C can also be found. 

A considerable number of surveys liave been concenied 
with the distribution of haemoglobin S In Africa and indeed 
also in other ports of the world. Fig^ l summarizes our 
present knowledge as for os the old world is concerned. As 
African slaves have been imported into the iiew^ world 
sickling Is also a frequent feamre in tlie West Indies and in 
Nordic Centra] and South America. An exhaustive table 
summarizing all surveys up to igS4 published in A. E, 
Mourant's T/ie DistrihaUQu of ihc Hmi^n BIW Crejipj,= 
and a genera] review of sickle^dl distribution with a .discus¬ 
sion of die possible origin of the gene in Asia has appeared 
in itieEugmksRnfiettfA 

Htrmaglchin C 

Hxmoglobin C was discovered in a North American 
NegrOt 5 and in Africa was seen first In the Gold CoosL^ 
This was not unexpected in view of the Wcsi African 
oridti of [he North American Negroes. Whereas hemo¬ 
globin S is widely distributed over the African continent 
north of the Zambezi river and south of the Sahara, 
hxnioglobin C has not been found ai any substantial 
frequency^ anywhere but in West Africa, Single instances 
have been seen in the Congo? and in South Africa^^ and a 
number of families with hxmoglobin C have been found 
among Algerian Mussulmen.5 These observations can 
readily be related to the importadon of West African 
slaves to these regions. A survey of loo Accra outpatients 
showed hxmoglobin C in iz per cent.*® (a simiLr survey in 
Boston showed C to be present in 2 per cent, of Negroes**). 
We have seen in Accra hxmoglobin C in a number of 
people from West African cominimirics not included in the 
surveys recorded below! Ada, Akropon f* Ashanti^ 
Busanga* Criinshie* Frafra* Ibo, Kanjarga, Kardo, Nzlmah, 
Zabrama. Of these the Busanga and ^brama arc derived 
from French territories north of the Gold Coast* and the 
tbo from Eastern Nigeria. We have also seen hxmoglobin 
C m people origmadng from Sierra Leone. 

Hxmoglobin C was not found in the Southern Sudan,*^ 
Uganda*! or in Tanganyika+*^ The only region besides the 
Gold Coast where hxmoglobin C w^as seen at some 
frequency was Nigeria where it is present in the Yomba 
(7 per cent.) but not w^cst of the river Niger in the lgala.*5 
However, os mendoned above, C has been seen in Ibos 
from Eastern Nigeria residing in Accra, 
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Wc wish CO record fiiTchcr data on dii: distnbuciou ot 
haemoglobin C m die Gold Coast, where we fotind a 
considerable difiereiicc beciveen the inhabitants of ihc 
Southern and Northern Territories. All subjects were 
unrelated and w^rc noc suJiermg from obvious disease^ 
Table 1 show^ our findings in iBj of the first and 2 ?? 3 of the 
second. 


Tabu 1 . it.Muc:mBiN VABijum in 4^ juitieANf 

ritOM THE c;cJAfT 

TNirflif A A AS iC CC AG 

Stmhef .NV. % % A*^. % .Va. "^h;. 

JiAnf/ifm nSj IJ 1 34 ^-7 I — — I ej 

Si'rilvrn iSj jOj ^^4 17 jij /e i 1 ^17 2 ^"7 ^ 

It wiU be seen dial the total frequency of people svidi 
abnormal hannoglobin was siniibr in both groups, hue 
that the dhtribudon of the and C hemoglobins was vm' 
different. 


Tatiiw U, rRr^rffunuN or r^jnE with abnobmal 
ll.€MCKItOAncS 

Pef CmK 


Total 


A 

s 

- i 

c 

Smtfhtm 

l8j 


JVI 


Xjrtkfrn 

25J 

27^5 

^■7 

2l'S 


The composidon of the soudicm group was as follow^s: 


TaU_L Tir. COMBTKITIOS nr nir jiOi-tHEitN CiOtrr 


TVi/iiif 

CMnnnmir^ .VirjmhfT AA AS 


AC 


SC 


AG 


4* ^E? IE 3 — — 

ly ^ =-^ — 

Gd io« 115 ij ii t 1 

The samples from Ewe and Fante are small, but at will be 
seen diat in all three soutticfn co]nmunjtie!i S w^as more 
frequent than C. In die noiihem group, on die other hand, 
all three communities showod a higher inddence of C than 
5, a rituadon not known to occur in any other popuJadon. 
On comparing the northern communities widi one another 
it w^as found once again that die total bicideiicc of abnormal 
harmoglobins was similar in all dhrcCp though diat ofC 
W'as almost twice as high in the Dagomba as in the Dagarti. 


TaWE IV. COMTWtlUN Of HIE pfONTOFJ?* CBOLT 




* 4.4 AS 

AC 

SC 

CC 

CAftntiiiirtiiy 

Ximrhfr 

Ml, % % 

.ViF. % 

AA % 

So. % 

Oaxotul'ii 

71 

6^^ 1 

19 J 


1 J -4 
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ns 
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J 09 
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«f 7 
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The C gene frequency in the Dagomba amount to (4 8 
per cenu; diis compares with the higher ranges of S gene 
frcqucticj' seen anywhere in Africa or South India. 


DISCUSSION 

HirjFii^g/oAin S. it will be sem that no S homozygoies 
w'cre discovered. This sur\^cy was made on healthy un¬ 
related individuals. Aldiough we liave of course seen 
numerous padents with sickle-cell anzuiii, particularly 


fi'oiu the sourhem comniunities, none were foiuid in dns 
survey. We had at one ciiue thought diat wx Lid dis¬ 
covered cw^o S homozj'gotes among the Ga, w^ho were 
healthy and who did not suffer from anemia or other 
foniis of sickJc^cII dbeasc.** Electrophoresis showed only 
S hscmoglobin and some foetal ha:moglohin (hicmogtobin 
E). fThc gcnetical control of F production is independent 
of tnat of harnioglobin ,4 and its variants; whereas it 
normally disappears after the age of 4 months, it may 
persbe beyond this age in certain lixmoglobinopathics.) 
Altliough b^nioglobin A could not be detected in dicsc 
two Ga, family studies showed tlmt die gene for its produc¬ 
tion was present.*/ It was possible to {kmoiistrate the 
presence of a dialassa^tnia or thalassanuia-Iikc gene w^hich 
suppressed the formarion of .4 liarmoglohin. Thus although 
the blocxl w^as phenotypically indisdiiguishahlc from 
the genotype was bi AS. 

Ha*int)^^hbm C, As the gene responsible for hemoglobin 
S may give rise to disease and early death in homozygotes, 
ail explanation had to he found for its prcscnee at high 
frequcnc)' in many pares of tropical Africa, No evidence 
for an appropriately mcrcased mutation rate for the S gene 
bi tl\csc regions could be found.*® FoDow'ing Haldane's 
suggestion for the analogous case of thalassstmia'^ Beer^^^ 
Raper^^ and Brain have proposed that the explanation 
tiiay be a balanced polymorphism by w^hich AS hetero¬ 
zygotes are more resistant to malaria than A homozygotes. 
By this mcam the excessive Joss of die S gene by early 
death of S homozygoies would be balaiiccd Tsy a corres¬ 
ponding loss of else .4 gene in A A hamozy gotes dying at a 
greater rate than the AS hctcrozygotes from indaria. 
The ’whole subject is sril] concroversia], the most positive 
evidence in favour of such a median ism having b^n put 
forward by A Nison Other w^orkers^- ^5- have not been 
able to confirm his findings fiilJy, though most have done 
so in pare 

Mourant- has suggested that the gene responsible for 
haemoglobin C may have arisen as a mutation For the S 
gene. Though C homozygoies may suffer from a mild 
hxmolytic anaemia dicy arc much fitter than S Jiomo- 
zygoics, and diey are wxll known to survive to adult age 
and to produce children. If as b assumed for ha^tnoglobii) 
5, hxiiioglobin C show’s a diniinishcd abilit)' to support 
mabrial parasites highly specialized to utilize lia^inoglobin 
A, C would obviously be a much more viable variant 
genetically; !r is possible that ihc mutadon rcspundble fiir 
lixmoglobin C ms arisen somewhere in West Africa^ and 
that we are w imcssiiig its spread from north to south in the 
Gold CoMt and from east ro west m Nigeria. We have ahti 
sem haemoglobin C in people from Sierra Leone east of the 
Gold Coast, but a survey of incidence lias not So far been 
carried out in that area. From the andtropological point of 
view, it w^ould be expected that the results will at the most 
be similar to rhosc obtained in the Southern Gold Coast 
rather than to those frcmi the Northeni Territories, Our 
present findings give the impression that lixmoglobin C 
is replacing hxmoglohin S in the Gold Coasr. 

For practical purposes any surveys relating siclding 
ttiddcncc w’lth malarial infcctioii should certairtlv include 

iS 
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Fig. 2 - SICKLE hilt of Africa 
SidWwjg is disfribiiied at high frigumey u^iJA f^ntf fn^ extfptions m the 
pi^pulatimi iiriffg imtth ^ the Siktva Mii meth efihe 2^ibc^i Rii*er^ 

records oi hemoglobin C in ^itcos where this varbiit H 
prcsciiL 

Figs. 1 and j suninurizc the difference in mridctice of 
the and C variants in Africa. 

SUM&SARY 

Though the total proponion of abnormal hxinoglobin 
earners is similar in two group from the northern and 
southern areas of the Gold Coasts a considerable differaice 
h seen in the distribution of S and C lia^moglobins* the 
larter being much more frcqucni in the northem group. 
The dismbucton of rhe C hxmoglobin in Africa is di^ussed 
and it is suggested that it may 1^ spreading from north to 
south in the Gold Coast and from there westwards into 
Nigeria. 
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THE MAY TABU ON ROMAN MARRIAGE AND 

A PARALLEL 
h 

S. DAVIS 

Pffifiaor ^ CSassjd^ UnivcF^if ef Natah 


Mjjty in May 

And Kpcnc alu-ay. 

John Ray (Engluh ProvcrbtJ. 

Si rc prcvcrbia piigufii. 
mcnsc malum Alaao nubcf c voJgils ait. 

jRnfa't 4^9-4.^, 

Plutjrch^ m hb Romm Qii^sdons 'Why did 
not the Romiiii^ norry' in the month of May? It 
b a oirtous fart that anion| the Romans on ccrtaui day^ 
of the year a wedding eouTd not be celebrated. The fint 
half of March, the whole of May^ the fir^t half of Junc^ the 
Kalends, Nones and Jdcs of every^ month and die tmnicrous 
Roman festivals were dnics when niarriages w'crc avoided* 
This avoidance w^as due to religious scruples svlhch were 
prevalent in several parts of the Mediterranean area, hi 
this article we shall be concerned only with the tabu that 
extended from May to the first half onunc, and to showing 
that it was due to purideatory' rites ofa special hind arising 
from agricultural festivals. 

In May, according to Plutarch, the Romans ‘perform 
the greatest of purificatory' ceremonies h . * they thrown 
images from the bridge into the river [the Tiber], but in 
old rimes they used to throw’ hiinian beings.These 
images they called Ovid states that they were 

made of rushes,^ For an explanation of this odd ceremony 
we have to tom to Greece- There the Icsrival of the 
Thargeha at Athens, which also took place in May, throw's 
light on die Roman rite, but we shall later find another 
parallel to it as well 

Although ill Northern Europe the harvest is assudated 
with the autumn, in Sonrhem Europe it fell much earlier. 
Thus in Greece the grain harvest fell in the month Thar- 
gchon, i.e, in the latter half of Mav and the beginning of 
JunCp and w'as marked by three fesdvaLs, the Thargeha, 
KallyTLtcria and PlyTiteria. From Atlicnxus we leani that 
"the 7lrcfr^r/er' is rhe first loaf made after the carrying 
home of die harvest.^ The meaning of the word Tliargelia 
is dios clear and the festival b chiefiy an offering of first 
fruits on the occasion of the haiv'est. But there b another 
eicincnt in this fesrivd—the leading out of the 
‘At Athens they led out two men to be puiificariohs for 
the city . - . at die Thargelb; one w^as for the men^ and the 
other for the women* * The pharmoka h thus a human 
scapegoat and the ecreninny of puriftention was on apotro- 
paic one to avert dbciscs." The plummiko^ was certainly 
scourged, but w hether he was put to death at Athens tn the 
fifdi century' nx. is uncertain, though he was in primitive 
rimes. Jane Harriwn simis up die whole idea of the 
ceremony radier w'ell^: *The notion, so foreign 


to oiir sciendfic habit of thought, so familiar to the aiidents, 
was that evil of all kinds was a physical infection that could 
be caught and craiisfetted; it \vas highly catching. Next 
some logical savage saw that the notion could be utilized 
for artificial riddance*. * * As the gbt of the ceremony is 
magical riddance, ir is essential that the scapegoat, whatever 
form he takes, should never reluni.*^ 

The full significance, however, of the pluTrttMStos rite can 
only be realized if one recognizes that, rince the Thargclia 
was an early harvest festival celebrated in May, the p/iar- 
makoi W'as a representative of the creati ve and fertilizing god 
of vegetariorip''^' annually slain to maintain the divine life 
in perpcmal vigour untainted by age. Frazer explains the 
choke of a dying vegetation god as scapegoat as due to the 
combbarion of rwo originally independent customs. On 
the one hand there was a w idespread custom, dating from a 
remote anric]uiiy„ of killing the human or animal vegetation 
god in order to save Ids divine life from being weakened by 
age; on the other band ic w^ customary to have a general 
expulsion of evils and sins once a year. The combination of 
the tAvo customs resulted in the employment of the dying 
god as a scapegoat Eventually * the divine character of the 
animal or man is forgotten and he comes to be regarded 
merely as an ordinary vHcrim- Thb is especiilly likely to be 
the ease when it is a divine man who is killed. For when a 
nation becomes civilized, if ii docs not drop human 
sacrifice akogetherp it at least selects as victims only such 
wretches as would be put to death at any rate. Thus the 
killing of a nod may sometimes come to be conroiinded 
Avith the killing of a criiiiinal."^' Most probably * dying 
god" and 'scapegoat" wxre originally one and me same 
thing and need not be explained—as Frazer docs—as 
arbing from two originally disrinct customs. In course of 
rime the two aspects came to be separately emphasized^ 
one to the neglect of the other*' dying god' in one region 
of the ancient world and in another. 

At Athens die festivals of Kallyntcria and. Plynieria are 
closely connected Avith die Thargelia. The Kabpiteria was 
virtually a festival of 'early suiunier cleaning when the 
sacred places w'erc swept out and cleaned and die Plyiitcria 
took place wbeii the sacred image of Pallas was washed. 
* These tAVO festivals throw light on the purport of the 
phanmlcos, and empliasize die fact that all the deaming, 
whether of image, sanctuary or people, w^as but a pre- 
liminaoy to the bringing in of the firsr fruics"** in the early 
summer* 

To rctuTn to the Roman practice in die month of May, 
The Af^ei at Rome Avere clearly piummkoi and though, on 
OA'id"s atuhority, they wxre made of rusbeSn*! they had 
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originally been bi *old tinics' huni^it ^ wii the 

ease at Ailjciis and elsewhere. 

There is a close resemblance between che throwing of 
these straw images into the Tiber and the numerous 
vcgcution riles in which a puppet of some kind b carried 
about in procession, ducked or somcrimes puE through a 
form of execution such as beheading. These practices tiiosc 
probably represent die carrying-out of the dead or dying 
vegetation spirit and it is noticeable that the puppets arc 
usually represen red as old men or women .^5 In thb con¬ 
nexion ii is inter testing to noricc that the proverb sex 
itri<^s Jf iXr ' tlirow the men of sixty off the bridge/ 

was taken to refer to the Asgei who were thrown into the 
Tiber on 15 May. r.r. in the summer- Among the Hebrews 
ajid the Egyptians*" surrogates (Lc. substitutes for liuman 
beings)^ as in the case of tfic sjri, were also made use of 
a goat^® ill the one ease and an ox in die other .*9 

[t is pertinent to our case to state that at Rome another 
p/urnicitn^r or scapegoat ceremonyt that of Mamiurius 
Veturtus. who represented M ari as the piciniru of nature or 
the year spirit, took place even carher* in dre springs about a 
fortnight after the opening of die old Roman year. Evciy 
year on 14 March a man clad in skins was led in procession 
thr<iugh tlie streets of Rome, beaten witii long w^hitc rods 
and dri^'cn out of the He was called Mamiurius 

Veiurius, which may mean ^ the old Mars. ^ As the ceremony 
took place on the day before the first full moon of the old 
Roman year (w^hich began on 1 March,the skin-clad 
man probably represented the Mars of the old year* w^ho 
was driven out at the beginning of a new' erne. Mats was 
originally not a god of war but of vcgetatioiu-- as is 
proved by the following facts* The Arval Brothers, whose 
duty if was to make sacrifices for the grosvth of the crops, 
addressed dicir petitions to him. Moreover, the deditariDn 
of die spring month of March to Mars is an indicaticti that 
he W“a5 the deity of sprouting vegetadon. It is sigiiificant 
that Mamiurius Vctiirius^ the representative of the god, 
appears to have been treated not only as a deity of vege¬ 
tation but also as a scapegoat, for his expulsion from Rome 
implies this.'? At Rome the festival of die VestaLia* diough 
falling a litdc later dian die Kallymtcria and Plyiitcria at 
Athens, has die same content a.s those festivals. On 7 June 
the innermost sanctuar)' of Vesta, closed all the year round, 
W'as orened to matrons for seven day-s and die Vestals 
offered sacred cakes made of diq first cars of com* plucked 
in the early days of May. On 15 June the temple of Vesta 
w^as swept and the refuse taken away or thrown into the 
Tiber. 

The origin oi the cult of Vesta is of great interest—it Ly 
in the necessiry in die primitive conimutiifj' of keeping one 
fire alw^ays alight, so that its members could at any rime 
supply thcniselvt^ with it as it w‘as hard to obtain it at a 
momctifs notice. The task of keeping the fsre alight w.is 
diac of the chief's daughters. At Rome ' die Vestals were 
under the patria poicstas of the pontifex maxim us, who 
represented in Republican times the legal powders of die 
Rex, and from this fact we may safely argue that they' bad 
once been the daughters of the primirivc chief/^ 

Although die germ of the cult Vesta ^vas the perpetual 


fire in the yrdcs Veme, adjoining the kuig's house (fc^ria). it 
w^as constatidy connected with the fruits of the earth. 
Among certain peoples living by agriculture even today^ 
os w^as origitially llie ease wtith the highly civilized societies 
of Greece and Rome, special importance is at tached to the 
days immediately before harvest and the gathering of the 
first fruits *at which time dierc is a general cleaning out of 
house, boms, and all reccpiadcs and utensils, and following 
upon Ellis a period of rgoidiig /^5 

Frazer-^ gives an illuniJiiating parallel to the cult ot 
VesU from among the Creek Indians of North America. 
The chief points in his account are: (1) die solemn nature 
of the whole rite as shown by a general fast; {2) die idea tliat 
purification is necessary before the first frnics are brought 
in—a purification of human bciii^, houses and utensib; 
(j) the renewal of the sacred fire w^hich coincides with the 
beginning of a new year; (4) the bringing in of the first 
fniits in a solemn ceremony^ The first two arc represented 
at the Vesialia by the religious nature of tile days and the 
tiiouniing of die FLiminica Dialis, and by rhe cleansing of 
the jieiiNf V*‘csta€ (store house)* Although ai Rome the lliird 
is not represented at the Vestalia save on i March, die 
beginning of the Roman year, and the fourth only by the 
plucking of the first ears of com by the VestaU before 
die Ides of May, in order to moke the sacred salt cakes of 
sacrifice, yet it is possible, as Wordc Fowder remarks," ihai 
the Roman ccrcnionics of March, May and June were three 
parts of one and the same rite which m course of time 
Iiad been separated and attached to different periods of the 
ycar.'^T 

At Rome the whole period from l May uU die middle 
of June was regarded as unlucky for niarriages for the very' 
reason tliat the period was one of purificaiion, Plutarch^* 
had already lut upon the right answer as regards May w-hen 
he said: " May it be that in this month they perform the 
grearest of purificatory ceremonies?" This w'as, as we liave 
seal, the ceremony of rhe Ovid shows us that not 

until rhe festival of the Vcsiaiia was completed was the 
tabu on marriage in tins period lifted. When he consulted 
die Flainbuca Didis as to tlie marriage of his daughter* he 
was told that rill die Ides (nth) of June the period was 
unhicky for marriages^ * Until the eahn Tiber shall have 
carried down to die sea on its ydlow currenc die filth from 
the temple of Ilian Vesta* it is not lawful for me to comb 
dowfti my hair with a toothed comb* or ait my nails widi 
iron* Of touch nw husband, though he is the priest of 
Jupiter* and iliongn be was given to me for life- Thou too 
be in no hurry; diy daughter wiU better W'cd when Vesta's 
fixe shall shine on a clean floor.'^v 

There b a proUcl from across the Mcdiierraiican to a 
tabu of dlls tiafurc against niarriago in May and the first 
half of June. 

Among the ancient J-lcbtewvs there probably was an 
interdict against marnage for die period roughly between 
die middle of April and the first week of Jujie+ Among the 
Jews of today marriage is forbidden in tliis period, J.r+ 
in the intcrs'al between Passover and rhe Feast of Weeks 
(Shevuodi* Pentecost) except for one day, the thirty-third 
^y after Passover. The reason usually given is that it is a 
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season replete with sad nicmortL'S since uussaeres tyt Jews 
took place in this period of the year during the reign of the 
emperor Idadrian and during the Criisadcs. Tlic real reason, 
liowever^ has, in niodcm timest been obscitred and for- 
gotten. The ban on marriages during the period was 
probably due to the same reason as at Rome—purificator)" 
rites aEiendaiU u[>on the spring and early sammer fesdvak. 
hi Palestine first fruits were offered^ chiefly of the barley 
at the former season, and of the wheat at the later season. 

In Palestine the Passover fcsrival, whidi began on die 
tiighc of the full moon of the month nearest the Spring 
Equinox; the fourteenth ofNisan (or A bib--spring),t.e, 
about che middle of April, was a complex spring fesbval 
which coniaiued three dridnci rites. The first was the 
Passover propert the Paschal meal, which according to one 
theory Avas originally an ancient nomad household 
tcsrival.^* A sheep or a gekat, a firsdiEig, was killed arid 
eaten entirely at a sacrificial meal at night and its blood 
smeared on tlie outside of the dwelling place of the wor¬ 
shippers. The explanation of this rite which connects it with 
the Exodus is denionstrably lareJ^ k wras a world-wide 
custom among primitive peoples to offer the firsdiiigs of 
the flocks and herds, later the first fruits, to the drit\% to 
ensure their increase during che coming year. 'The object 
of the sacrificial nieal at wliich the victim w as eaten was to 
absorb the divine life conceived to be present in the sacred 
vitrim and duis to become united with the deity. 

The second rite—and more importaiit for out purpose— 
was the purely agricultural festival of the unlea veneo bread 
lasting seven days w’liich fell at the same time of the year 
as, and was ulriinaicly combined with, the Passover/5-s 
The explanation that the Israelites at the Exodus had in 
their hurry no time to bake leavened bread is not the 
true oneJJ The real cxplanadoii is that the Exodus took 
place at the time of this festival and so w^as btci: connected 
with it, 

‘Leavened bread/ sap Jane Harrison* 'b a product of 
advanced civilization and wath a true conserv^adve ritual 
insdnci the Roman church prescribes to tilts day the use of 
the unleavened wafer/^^ The Athenians ate barley porridge 
iti remembrance of their ancient mode of life as did the 
Hebrews unleavened breadSolon in fact bids the Adicii- 
ians supply to those who had fiee meals in the Pry tan cum 
barley caiLC-^"^ The Greek w*orld for barley bread or cake. 

is astt>nishing!y like the Hebrew word for itii- 
Icavencd bread (m^a', modem pronunebtion matsa). 
Thus we arc not surprised to find that the third ri te of the 
Passov'er w'as an oflering of the first-cut barley sheaf 
(the miift) at this spring fesrival^^ 

In Greece in the early summer, die Thargelia. as already 
seated, was chiefly an offering of first fruits on the occasion 
ofthe wheat harvest, wflth which w as associated the magical 
ridsJance ceremony ot the plutnitakos and the cleansing 
ccranomes of the Kallvnieria and Plyntcria. The plun- 
maki^s ceremony, as lus showm, throws light on that 
of the Ar^ri, and the Kallyiiteria and Pljmtcria, which arc 
awociated wfllh the Thargelia, on the Vestalb at Rome. 
Thev have all the same content. There is also a Palestinian 
parallel to the Greek early summer Icsdval of the wliear 


liar vest. It b the Feast of Weeks which occurs seven full 
weeks after die beginning of the barley harvest, i.c. after 
the second day of Passover, and is identified with the 
fifdeih day of ihe counting of the Oiner,<^ fi>r between 
the offering of the first cut barley sheaf farwer) at Passover 
and the offering of the firsE wheat sheaf at the Feast of 
Weeks,^< fiftj’ dap (hence Pentecost) are supposed to be 
countedn During this period of counting the 

days between Passover and ilic Feast of Weeks, re, from 
about the middle of April to die firsi week in Junc^ no 
iiiarriagcs w^erc allowed except on the thirty'-third day of 
the counting. 

The rite at ihe Feast of Weeks in the early summer may 
origina lly have consisted in the offering of a sheaf of wheat 
analogous to the shcafHDfTering of barley at the commence- 
niciic of the barley harvest in the spring. It w^as originally 
only a few weeks after the Passover.^" ' At any rate at a 
later time die first fruits consisted of the first two loaves 
made out of the new* wheat43 analogous perhaps to the 
original intention of die Feast of Unleavened Bread. In 
the Priestly Code the sacrifices were the same as on die 
seven days of Massodi.^w 

Now, as we have seen, at the Tliargelb in Greece we 
find cleansing ceicmonics associated svith the inrly summer 
festivals^ uii. the Kallynteria and Plymteria, and at Rome^ 
nor long after the ceremony of die AFgn\ the cleansing 
ceremony of die Vestalia. Have we cleansing rites too ar 
the Feast of Weeks ? There is no evidence for such rites 
at tliis FesEivaL diougli there may well liave been at one 
time. There is evidence, however, of cleansing rites at the 
Passover which may have antedated the Feast of Weeks by 
only a few weeks originally and not by seven. 

The cleansing rites at the Passover are as Follows. On the 
evening preceding the fourteenth day of die month 
Nisam immedbtely after die evening service^ the master of 
the house searches after and gadicn all the leaven lying 
in his wTty. During the search strict silence is observed 
On the fourteenth day about to o^dock 
in the morning all leaven must be removed and chat 
gathered the preceding evening must be burnt. The 
procedure is accompanied by appropriate prayers. 

FuJthcirmorep In every Jewish household dicrc are two 
sets of crockery and cooking iitcmilsr— one for use all die 
year round ami the other usro only for die Passover week. 
However, instead of using a new set of utensils for Passover 
die old may he rendered fit for Ehb purpose only by a 
special ritual of cleaning and immersing in boiling water 
to destroy the smallest particle of leaven adhering to them. 
On die actual eve of Passover, j,e^ on 14 Nisan, a general 
fast is observ'ed exemption ftom wliich, among the 
Ashkcnaiic Jews, is obtained by joining in the religious 
meal of the Sivy uni (a joyous occ:asidn Co denote the 
completion oi the study of a tractate of the Talmud) . 4 ? 

Not only were private houses cleansed but all buildings, 
even to the sepulchres K ing outside Jerusalem, which were 
given an annual coat of w^hicening so that they shone m the 
sim 'and thus lessened the risk ofc ceremonial dcfilcnietic.^fi 

Scs'erai ol the characteristics of the Passover festival find 
a parallel in the 'busk' or festival of first fruits among die 
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Creek Uicliarts of Nortli America which, as has already 
been remarked on, bears a close resemblance to the Vcstalb 
and other Roman rites. The Creek Indians provided 
thcnisclvcst before their festival took place, with new 
clothes and household utensils, burned all tlieir old clothes, 
rubbish, groin and old pro\ 4 $ioiis in a common heap, while 
the women scoured all tlic cooking virsscls to receive the 
new' fire and the new' fruiti; a general fast then fcillowcd.-*^ 

The w^hole prcxcdurc at the Passover is then nothing 
else than a ritual spring cleaning (the month Nison os 
already indicated is the Babylonian name for the Biblical 
iiioiuh Abib which means 'sprmg*) and a return to the 
use of the ancestral food which svas, as we have 5 eci^+ not 
leavened but unleavened- In fact the festival of unleavened 
bread seetns to hove originated from an old religious 
custoiu that all bread offered to jahwch was to be without 
leaven- 4 ^ There is a general prittciple as to die material of 
sacrifice to the divinity—the god fares as his worshipper 
but sometimes he fires w'□^se .^9 Men begin by offering 
just what dicy cat themselves. As they advance hi eivilbr- 
ation^ * their o%vn food becomes more delicate and complex 
but they dare not make any chojigc in the diet of their 
gods^ they have leanit to bake and cat fermented bread 
themselves, but the gods irc still nurtured on baricv 
grains and porridge/?® Animal sacrifice comes tn much 
Later and in Homer never takes place sviihout the previous 
sacrifice of grain-sprinkling and prayer, 

Cleansing rites svere thus a part of the Passover festival. 
But have VkC also to expect at this spring festival, as was 
the case in Ci recce at the summer fcsiivil of the Thargclia, 
and It Rome with the ccremonjcs of Marmuritis Veturins 
in the sprhig and of the Ari^ei in the summer, a magical 
ph^rmikos ccremoiiy to be cxplairicd as a ‘ dying vegetadon 
god" ritual combined with the idea of a 'scapegoat,' w'ho 
lakes all the sins of the CDinmnniw for die past year on his 
own head? Frazer holds that such w^as the cose. He sees 
ill the Jew Lsh festival ot Purim a dying vci^ctarion god in 
Haman w'ho is represented complete wiiii all the para¬ 
phernalia of the pharmijkos and idcndficd ttxi wnth the 
substitute for the divine king W'ho is die vegetation spirit 
annually put to death. 

In one of the bier stages of the development of this 
ritual the subsdtute eame to be a condemned eriminnl, as, 
for inscanect the P^^ 4 ^nlwtw at Athens and eUcw^hcre. 
Yet even a criminal eventually 'comes to be thought too 
good to personate a god on the gallows or in the fire; 
and then there is nodiLng left but to make up a more or 
less grotesque effigy, and so to hang, bum or otherwise 
destroy, the god, in the person of thu sorry' representa^ 
tivc/55 as, for instance, cfngtcs of Ha man at Purim among 
the jesvs and the Ar^i at Rome. 

Frazer traces the Purim festival back to the festival of 
Zaknmk (die SacM, perhaps, of Berosus) celebrated at the 
Babylonian New Year. Although Purim is traditionally 
held in the middle of the Last month of the Jewish Year* 
Adar (March), it corrcsjx>nded nearly enough widi the 
date of the Babvloniait fcsrival, to wliich it bears a striking 
resemblance. The latter fell a fortnight later than Purim, 
In the early days of the foUowjng month, Nisanni the first 


moiiih of die New Yeotp on the fourteenth of which foU 
the Hebrew' Passover, Furiherniorep * A trace of the original 
celebration of Purim in Nisan may perhaps be found in 
the statement that '‘they cast Pur, that is the lotp before 
Hanian in Nisan die first month of the year/"s> it has been 
sn^ested with some pbusibility^ that the Jews may has'‘e 
sKiited the date ol Purim in order that the new^ and foreign 
festivabi'might not dash widi their oum old festival of 
the Passover w^hich began on tlie fourtecndi day of 
Nban/^> 

In any case according to the New^ Testament chctc was a 
Jewish custom, wdiich is not, however, mentioned in any 
Hebrew sourcCp whereby a prisoner was released at the 
Passover. Pilate at die trial of jesus says to the Jew's, *Ye 
have a custom I that 1 should release unto you one at the 
PassoverThe custom w'os originally Babylonian, and 
w'ais borrowed by the Jews after the Babylonian exile- 
The old Assyrian calendar states that the king had to 
release a prisoner on the sixteenth of Adar, the last month 
oi the year+ the month before Nisan. The rclca,se of a 
prisoner at this rime w'as an old Babylonian regubriou 
introduced into die calendar of Adar^ the harvest months 
before ihc tenth century' b.c^ There may be a direct con¬ 
nexion between the Hebrew Passover and the Babylonian 
calendar since *the two Babylonian fast days, seven days 
apartp covering the period ij-20 in the lian'cst month 
(Adar) is suspiciously like the Hebrew' regulation of die 
Feast oi Unleavened Bread from Nison J 4 - 20 .* 5 ® 

Was the prisoner released at the Passover a ph(tfmak&$ ? 
Frazer is of the opinion that he w^os and in die appendix to 
his The makes out what appears to be a fairly 

strong case- Tt w'as customary', we may suppose/ Frazer 
stales* ' wTith the Jews at Purlin or perhaps occasionally at 
Passover* to employ tw'o prisoners to act the parts respec¬ 
tively of Haman and Mordccai in the passion play wliich 
formed a central feaiure of the festivah Both men paraded 
for a short rime In the insignia of royalty, but their fates 
were different; tor while at the end of the performance the 
one w'ho played Hanian was hanged or crucified, the one 
who persoTiated Mordccai and bore in popular parlance 
die tillc of Barabbas was aUow'cd to go free.^W The tw'o 
characters according 10 Frazer arc simply two different 
aspects of the same deity' considered at one time as dead 
and ai another os risen^ and this deity' is die god of vegeta¬ 
tion who represents the drama of the annual death and 
regcncratioti of ihc prtHlucts of the eardi—a conception 
that was prc\'alcnt all over the andent Mcditerrancaii 
w'orld. We may confidendy assume that there wTtc tw^o 
features in the phtmtujkoi concept—an old %'egetadon god 
W'ho dies* and a new vegetation god who is really the old 
who rises in his pbee. The second firaturc seems to have 
been forgotten or fell out of use when the idea of the old 
vegetation god as a scapegoat became the predonunont 
idea. The it nnssi be emphasized, b always, 

when found, inseparably connected with liarvest festivab 
in tile spring and in die summer, and purificatory rites 
and tabm of various kinds are characteristic of these 
festivals. 

To recapitulatCt not only at Rome but also in Falcsdne 
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there was a ptwimkcs ctretiiony in [he springs further- 
iiiorcn both at Rome and at Athens there were piiami^k<fs 
ceremonies in tJic summer as well- The pirartiijhiH and 
odier cleansing ceremonies uiiich cook place bi die spring 
wcrc^ at Rome, rhat of Manmirius Verurius, in Palestine, 
Purim and Passoiircr: and in the summcTi at Athens, 
Thargclii, Kallyniciia and Plyntcriat at Romct and 

Vesc^a, and in Palestine Shevuoth (PenrccosE). ALihough 
no actual phurm^kos ceremony^ as far as we knosv, is 
assixiated wnth the lasr^ it is not absolutely essential to our 
argument since if Shevuoch, as already indicated, origiiiHilly 
follow'ed Passover after a innch shorter period titan is now^ 
the ease, the same pltanriiikos ceremony ot Piirim, w hich 
served for Passover^ would have served for it as w'elL 
We may conclude by saying ihat the aim of sacrifice at 
the spring and early summer festivals in Greece, Rome and 
Palestine w^as purification, in which the phanritiic^in, 
originally die dying vegetation god bur now the scapegoat 
who takes the sins of the cominunitj' upon his ow^n head, 
played no mean part— a. cleansing to prepare for the in¬ 
coming of die first fruin^, and that this had an important 
coroUarj^: the ban on marriages within a defined pcrit>d, 
Plutarch then is right m his assertion, that the nrarxiage 
tabu at Rome ^vas due to a rite of this kind. As in Greece 
with the Kallynieria and Plynteria and at Rome witli the 
ceremonies of die and the VcstalLa, so too in Palestine 
cleansing rites at die Feast of Unleavened Bread were 
purifieatoiy^ rites, which in a sense lasted dll after tlie Fcasi 
of Weeks in Junc^ as the marriage tabu shows. Till these 
rites have been completed, the wdiolc period^ from the 
beginning to the end of rhe rites, is regarded as sacred and 
diercforc un propitious for marriage^ i.e. a period roughly 
from mid April to early June in Palestine, and from 1 May 
to mid June at Rome. All this, it must be emphasized, 
seems to point in some svays to a remarfcablc homogeneity^ 
of culture throughout Southern Europe and Western 
Asia, in bnds in wdiich, as ^ve know wellp the seeds of our 
civilizadon were planted^ 

^ Q.R. iXXXVt. 

* HvikifK 

1 ihidntK xxxtr. 

* Ovid, f'ltrir, Vj 621. 

s Athcrutui nr, 52, p, 115 - ©dpynXov Ko^tdJas ti6v 1% 

[ 7 Vyid&{ii^S TTpwTffw d^TOV. 

*• HafptjeraiE?!, f.r . 

T HcIladuiH 1^. Phot., BiirUc. ^79, p. ija- 
' J, E. Harruon, Pre^rjfffaifrra fu the Study ^ RWijfrWj j ind 

cdth* Cambridge, 190^, p. loj. 

V q: Zjjvirjfffj, XVI, an and Herodotus, H, 3% lur die Hebrew 
$capegidat atid the Egyptian Acape-aniniaJ* 

IB Sir T G. Frazer, Ccidti* Brnt^h, abridged edis., Uiidon, 19^9, 
p. S?kj: 'The object of beaiing the humJii scapegoat oti the genital 
orgaiti w^ith squilli and w> on iiimt have been 10 rdeaw: his repro¬ 
ductive energies.* 

o iip. nf., p. 37 * 3 “ 

« J- Hirriion, k'p. fit., p. J 
o Poitu V , 621. 

H PEuiarcluQ.R.. tXXXVI. 

15 Pluiareh, Roipuwj edited by H. J. Rose, 

^ n. ^ 

Cf- FesEuSh /.I'- C^ii^crcs, Fr*^ iliiit'., 3^1 


It may be iioicet that in the cetemony Osiris had 

already laoght the Egyptians to stibstiiute com for human beings. 

XV[, 2.1, 

Herodotus^ II. jg. 

Frazer, ep. cil., pp. 577-579. Cj[ Wardc Fowler, "Dte Rern^ti 
Ft‘sth*\ik, London, iliivg, pp. 44*C 

*1 Cf, S. Liiigdon, fidJfyiflFriffli md fAr 5npriiiV Ca/mdtfM 

(The SchwTidi Lcctirrcs of the Briddi AcademyLcindou^ E9t3K 
p. 53. Acca-rdiiig to a fragment of a smaJI ivoT^^ priim fioni 
Bubyldnia, now in the Brimh Museum, rhe Babylonians ui the 
seventh century b.c. fixed tlie beginning of the year at the i3cw 
nioun near the spring equinox. The latter tcHik place on 21 Maich- 
'Thc great churdi calendarsi of Assyria and Babyltmia . , . are based 
upon a year beginning with March^ precisely as did the rcligiom 
c^ndar of Rome/ Thi$ calendar was Sumerian in origin aisd 
Uaby]oxiia, Ass^rria and Judxa (after the Babykmiaii exile) |>asscd 
it oji 10 the West. 

" Wardc Fowler* ep. til., pp. 33-IS, 44*561 Oxford Cif4ssk4l 
D^rritiFMry, s,v. Mars. 

*3 Frazer, ep, nV., p. 37K. 

Wardc Fuwkr, frl., p. 14?- Q- Langdnn, op, rix- p- 1171 
As to the Roniiaii calendar, where June cormponds to ^ivau* the 
principal ceremony was the Vestalia, Juiic 9, tltt celebration of 
Vi:!sca, goddess of household fires. Ilir period June 5-14* until the 
temple of Vesta was cleansed on the ijth* yva% nefisl in Rome, 
when no marrbgcs could take pbce. The Vesulia w^as ricaily 
a fire mlt and since it fell in tlie same month as that sacied to the 
fire-god in Snmer and Babytnnia there may well be a co^incsrion 
herc^' 

H Wardc Fowler, p, 151. 

Frazer^ Celdeii 111, TifiAoe tmd ihe PtHb ofihe: Sertf p. 75 

(or abridged cdti..^ p. 4 ^i)- 

Wardc Powder, tip. til.* p. 153. 

=^Q.R., LXXXVIIp 3 
Ovid, Fixsti, VI, 239^^234. 

J*Cf, S. Langdon* op, ri/,. pp. itf TTie jews durpiig their Baby- 
lonun exiJe look over the Babylonian names of the months. A bib 
U the Bibheaf (Canaanitc) name for the spring month which was 
replaced by the IkbyIonian Niaan. (hidi fu, p. 14: *A stone sbb 
inscribed with a list esf Canaanitc itioTiths w^as discovered at Gczer, 
but it it unCCTtain whether it ia intended tit be a teal cralcndar or 
merely a prumbcuuus list of the agricuJtiiral acfivities of the year,' 
Although two montlis arc luissiiig the list is rcLcvaut 10 our purpesse 
and is given here; (i) 'otep, ingathering, October; (2) ecra*, 
sowing, nceember; (3) Irkcf late Sowing, R-bruary: {.1) "ayad pelei, 
harvesting of fUx^ March: [$} fc *orim, Jiatv'csfing of barley, 
.April; (6) kii^r fvf, harvesting of all (the rest). May; (7} 
ptUiiirig Vlncs^ June; (Jt) fel*#, fruit harS'est. 

/flidr/n, p. 97; 'The Siimcruns divided the Ew'cJve lunar months 
ii3to two parts* precisely is did the Egyptiins. There is cnn^cquaitly 
a second New Year iii the Sumeriaii and Babylonian ealendan. 
The custom of beginning the year in die antunm afiet the feast 
of ingathering of the last fruits, the hag ftj' nsip, at the end of the 
year* w-as the origiTial Hebrew' custom. The Oiuanitcs began thq 
year with the feast of ingathering, Vsep, Not until the Babylonian 
Exile did the Flcbrcw^s adopt Nissit or the spring equinox u the 
first month. Abib, tlse old Hebrew name for Nisan, wai [heseventh 
tnouch originally.* 

1* Ocsterlcy and Kobuison, A History of Isroc!, Vol. L, Oxlbrd, 
T94»,p. 423. 

1* OcUerley and Robinson, ifcArm* RrUgiim : In Origin jrtd 
DeL'fhprtinii, London (S.RCX.)p 1949^ p. 130. 

11 Otsterley and Robinson, Rrbj^cin^ p, ijn 'As tht” 

festisal w^i celebrated at full moon, die deiiy t-o whom the sacri- 
fiee was ptade was the motMi.'* 

i+ Cf Laiigdoxi, op, ril., p. 96 : "ITic great festival of Nkin in the 
Jewuh caleiidar, the otFcring of first-fruits and first-bom of the 
herd.^H w aj fixed by Ezekiel on tlie 14^1 of this month. Now the old 
Assyrian calendar marks the i+ili of Nisau 11 by the ■'bringing- 
in '* of olfertngs^ and jo does the reformed calendar of the seventh 
century' h.c. h has been presumed that the Hebrew^ Fiiwwcr and 
Feast of Unleavened Bread liad been finally fixed on the t4tli of 
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Nuait bccdii» k filli on tW «t' fhc fdl nioon. Ezekiel jsiiy 
l«vc had thif m inuid« twJi ihc Aiiyron note on the offtriiig of 
firft-fniiti of the harveit oii tMs cby u old m the tenth cnitury 
»,C, and prt^bably much iiiorr* itid4;xii. Ezekiel atmoft ocrraiiily 
obtained the date of the Passover direct froin the Babylonian 
Church ycat'-bwiks.* 

II XV L t-S. Q. H. E. Jacob. St~^ 77ioirjLriFu/ FratJ 

BrrjJ^ New Yrtrfc (Doubicday, IX^ran), 1941, pp. 37^ The icwi- 
day period of eating unleavened bread (A/dfzi^rfe) at the Passover 
was iMt a ntcniotial of the Flight fixuii Egypt (Eeodus). This svas 
411 atJological expliuntton of the custom. Unl^ravcncd bread, ikic 
l»vciird, was in fact the eat best form pfbrcad eaten and the cust otn 
of eating it was older iltaji Moses. When Lot, svho lived jcveral 
hundred yean before the Exodiis^ was vi■d^cd by the angels^ he 
offered them unlcavnicd bread although Ik dwelt 

in a settled house and had time to Enish bakbg bu bread. It seems 
that at any dine during the year the profane yeast bread coidd be 
eaiiTi, but in the presence of God or Ms emissaries only sacred 
bread could be eaten—cakes that had not tseen made with KHjr 
dough. JahwcK perniictcd oiiJy unleavened bread to be placed 
upon Ills aJtaf. hi Rome, abo, the Flanien DbJis, the high priest 
of Jupiter, w*as forbidden to touch Jiirr'i'ram V^rnemftf mth»iam (lloiir 
mingled with Icavcubig). 

1* J. Harrison* cp, trT, p* 

Cf. H. E. Jacob. 0p. o>.t pp. ti. tdf, 16, J4-39. The species 
of grain eaten by men since prim reive times arc six : millet, oats, 
barky and wheat in the earheit period; rye since the late classic 
periods and matEC itncc die discovci-y of America. RaiKd bread 
eon only be prepared from wheat and iVom rye {which is a coni- 
porativcly late tliscovcry). Bread is a ptoduct baked in a properly 
constructed oven from a dough that has been raised by j-dst or 
some ocher leavming agent. The inemi of pfehisioric man and 
even of dviUaed peoples consisted for a very long ctinc of porridge 
and flat breads (f/! Pliny. Not. Mrfe/y XVII f 19; Puke auieni, 
non pane, vi-vksc longo lemporc Romanos maniicscimi]l. and but 
for the discovery of and the inventiffli of ihc oven 10 bake it 
in (for the new product coiitd not be baked, as flat breads had been, 
iti the coals of a fire) by the Egyptians, they would never have 
known bread. 

The pastoral Hebrew-s did not bake bread, (or they had no 
ovens like the Egyptians but parched their grain or set flat cakes to 


bake betsveen layers of slo^vly burning fiicl.^Thc result svas a 
flat cake like the paiih mimnn'iniFr of Roman amiies on the march. 
It was only through intercourse with the Egyptians during their 
sojourn in Goshen that the Hebrews Icanic to bike bread and they 
would not have done so had they remahicd shepherds, 

Adieitseiis, IV. 14, p. 137. 

Lti^ilktu^ XXJll, lo-itj* 

Lxvitiois^ XXIM. 15-18, 

Exodus^ XXnk i(S^ and XXXlV. IZ. 

Hastings. £itr. RuL *iwd Vof V. Festivals and B?a!its 
rHebrevv), p. 865 e. 

Lfinf/fin, XXXUK 17. 

« Hastings, kv, ril. 

Thh fast was interpreted as a sign ofgratiiijdt:; for the niiraculoiis 
escape of the first-born Israelites at the dmc when all the first^m 
nules in Egypt were slohi. It can hardly be the trutli and the srory 
is merely anotber o.'Tiulogical explanation of an andmi cmtorn. 

A* R V. Morton. In Ifvr Supi e/ die Londsnip 1949* p. 

342. Cf, the S^hJted scpulehres' of the New Testanaent, .Vfiinhcir. 

XXIIf, 27^ 

4? Cf ftazer^ Ci^^i Vol. 11^ p. 75 (abridged edm^ p. 48 s}. 

ExiHim, XXrth 18. XXXIV, 15 Cf H. E.Jacob, up. clf.^pp. J7f. 

411 J, Hanifon* pp. fiL, pp, 84f|', 

5* ihidi'm, p. 87. For the dkeovery of fermaited bread by the 
Egyptians see H. E Jaoobi fip. of., pp. 11, rftf, 2<S, 34-39, 

3* J. Horrifon* ep. rif.i p* S7* 

»» Frazer, TJir london, 1920, p. 408, Ikidtin, p. 394. 

lor the close corrcspfflidcncc between the Roman festival of the 
Sacumalta, the Christian Camivol and Piiriin, and p. 413 foe the 
view- that the Saturnalia w^ originally held in Matdi^ t.C- in the 
spring. 

51 EsificTf Ilk 7. 

I* Cf Frazer, n>., p- 360. Ttie niajority of critm ossigti the 
book of EithCT to the fourth or thlfd ceticitry 8,c+, i.^- to the Persian 
period. 

'‘1 Ifijdbrr, p. 36, 

3 ‘ >^Vlll, m d. XXVIk 15; Afurk. XV, 9; 

XXIIL 17. 

Langdoii, tip. dK pp. 13 if 

i* pp. i43f. 

FraKfr, Vie SfirpejfM, pp. 4l9lf. 
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Mixtvc Codical Art. By Dr, PhUip Darit, Afikm htSfittift 
of SfKial jnd BfflvcmjV Rfjcritr/r, Sumttmy of n 

^ Q c^mmuriiV^ficiri tp tht JiuriliitCp 16 Feimuery* 1956 

The Mixtcci today number some half inilJjon. Thers' 
live principally iti the w-csicm half of the spte of Oaxaca, with 
imalf numbers over the border in the neighbouring states of 
Guerrero and Puebla. Mixicc peoples have lived m this area for 
ccnttidcs, their earliest rcmaiiu pointing to an occupation during 
an ardiaic horezon comciJctit with the first pcriL>J of the occupa^ 
tion of Monte Alban. 

Though considerable inforniation is available on the Aztec 
and Mayan civilbrationSp in Central Mexico there is a large gap of 
about 300 years up to the time of the Conc|uest where various 
collectiom of data do not seem 10 fit into a reasonable partem. 
To fill the gap+ VailUnt postulated a culture having 1 cnniples of 
traits (the Mixtcca-Puebla comp 1 e?c), including ctidices, which 
originated in die Mixicca-Puicbla area and exhlcd from A.D. 

I iqo-T300> Caso« through his work on Zapotec monumcrits^ was 
led to attempt to solve the manmeript writings of the Mixteex. 
which, he tnainLains, recount their history as far back as the 
seventh ccnixny' a.d. Whoetrer the purveyors of thLs complex. 


w'hkh spread so widely—^as ht as Smoloa to the north and Saiva- 
dor to me south—may have been+ a key to its understanding and 
of this pf<Hl>>n^uc5t period in Central Mcxko seem^ to Lie with 
the Mixfec codiiocs, ll ibcs^ could be read. 

Tljcre are some tg or more examples of Mixtec codkol art 
which liavc survived: 1 1 were pinted before the Conquest, Of 
these there are two principal groups: the Iforgia md the Zouchc- 
Nurrall. The former appr^tr to be concerned with mytholocrjc^h 
taloulrkaj and astronomical mancr, the latter widi historical and 
political accounts of Important people and their deeds. The 
principal workert on tlus last group have Iwra Cooper-Ctark, 
Lorig+ Spmdm and Caso. Caso^ working backward ftism asm- 
lainabte dates in the sixteenth centurj^* has recounted the genea¬ 
logies of some of the cedkes. Alihougli Christian equivalents for 
Mixtec dates in the sixtectidi century are osccmimible. It h not 
known wlut sign viciignatcs the bogiimiug or aid of a Calendar 
Round—the 52-vear-cyde—and iltc date signs iti one cycle arc 
not distuiguisJuble from those of another. 

In order to obtain the nuxitnum degree of objccrivity possible 
in aiulyiing the conietit of these codices it was fck that two 
requirements must be met: first* the phenomerta observed nnnt 
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be reduced 10 ivmbots that muld be more easily kindled in 
Afulyds and, second, all clcmenEi mmi be controlled so thir 
bypoebeses as to meaning could be applied cDnsiitciitl>% not nnty 
for a codcif but croa-cridicilly n well Previous ipproacbcs do 
not seem to have attempied to obE:ain meaning in sertm of die 
pademing of elements nor do they appear consutcnlly to have 
maintain^ h^-pocheses as to mcaiiitig in the course of analysis of 
the codices. The method devised is called the Ideogfaphic- 
icoQographical Mediod. Ir coiuisti of two systems: the Ideo¬ 
graphic Method and the Aspect Slicct Sysretn. 

bi the Idcograpliic Method two steps arc taken, Rmt a few 
simple specially designed signs arc employed as substitutes for 
die pietcigrapbk forms of people and places in ihe codices and 
are pbnicd our in a rcpresentadoii of the codex. TbrtC signs arc 
ideographic, substituting for visual appearances without signify¬ 
ing tntrtfisic ineaning, fn tlic second Step, a small number of 
letters and uumbcfs are made to represent the ideographic 
analysis of the codex. This rcstiUed in a patterning of letters and 
numbers snggesdng that certain rdatiotisliips were present 
between the forms and eonstitudng a pattern. To discovcf rbc 
incatiing of such panems, meanings for certain types of pttems 
arc p^mulaied in terms of the identities of the pictographk formsH 
j\e. the names of the personages dqsicted in the codices. After 
several modifications three assumptions as to the meaning of the 
kleographic patterns •were arriv^cd at and applied to the picto- 
graplis of Codex Seldm, This resulted in geiiealogici being 
obtained for the codcjt. 

As a result of the application of the ideographic MetltoJ to 
Codex Scldcn it was found, bdeflyi that all the people in the last 
10 pages of the eodex ivcn: relaM, resulting in 11 generations. 
CasoV dates for the second half of Seldcn arc a.d. 1292-1546, a 
period of 254 years. Eleven generatiorts at zo years per generation 
giv^cs aio yeai^ No attendcKn was paid to dates. Three simple 
assumpdons were made in the ajuK^is* heiKc an appeal to tite 
evidence Is simple- 


The [dcographic Method was next applied to the first 20 pages 
of Onlex Bodies’ and genealogies obtained in a similar manner to 
that for Selden- Thtce cases {possibly four) of brother-sbwr 
marriage resultedp according to the assumpdons held in die 
ajialpis: arid s$ ^bbit (p. ii, line 3; p. i 4 » 4 ): 

12 Reed and 3 ? Ocelod (p id, line 5; line 4 } J ^ J Water and 
12 $ Flint {p. I line f; line 4). 

Ilav^ing obaitted genealogies for Codices Seldcti and Bodley, 
and assuming that We had stiiubr matter obtained by the Ideo¬ 
graphic Method for other codices, the problem is how to rcktrall 
this information cross-codically and consistently, maincainiug the 
assumptions on which each itidis'idual analysis is based. To do 
diis an Aspect Sheet was devised. This b nothing more than an 
Ordinary* Muared piece of paper on wluch arc recorded by means 
of punched holes, arranged in colnuins to refer to the pages and 
lines of the codices, all the positions in die codices where a 
selected form, such as a name^ nnmerak etc., occurs* An assump¬ 
tion or h\^thesb can be ^encoded' into an Aspect Sheet in a 
sinuLr way by recording the podtions^ by means of punched 
holes, in die codices w^hcre the pictography fulfil the assumption. 
A search for a combination of forms in accoidance w-ith a cettaio 
assunipdfyn neccisitates eonibining the appropriate Aspect Sheets 
and seeing at which positions punched holes coincide cm all ol 
them. 

In analyses of doeumentf of this hind, and comparable items, 
the ko- TO their meaning lies in die visual patterning of the 
elements present in them. The tdcngtaphic-iconograpliical 
Method seeks meatung+ first, hi terms of pattern as idetitificd by 
symbolic reptescntariom of picct^taphs and their ordering, 
w’itbout recourse to intrinsic meaning, and, second^ by inter- 

E rccation thrtnigh the appljeation to the lynibolical analpis o^ 
ypotheses basal on comparafive data of which the meaning is 
knoWn. The Ideographic Method provides die mttem and its 
ordering, the Aspect Slim Sptem the control of all dements and 
the manipuladon of hypodicSes. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Survivals from fht Stheond Millennium B.C. in Modern 
Turkey. fJy G* K, H. ITnif/jf, arfhitfft, C 4 r^iJi*W, 
^ Q BtjVijA of Arthiroio^y, ^irkire. With 

jeiwi fexf fx^iPcs 

During the cxcavittons conducted by the British InstitLJtc of 
Arckaralogy at Ankara on the mounil of Beycesialtan, near the 
small town Cif<;ivri1 in western Turkey, it became apparent that 
the Mcavation house, together with the ox carts of the vicinity v 
tepresented survivals froni the second millennium i.c., the 
period under invesrigation on the mound. The rite of Beycesultin 
is dose to the modem s-klbcc of Mentq* situated in Bhry gia neat 
one of die old courses of the Meander River, which in classical 
times was probably called the Glaukos. 

The Tradftlotud Timkrr^AhJ-Bfkh in Mrrjk^ 

These houses are of two floors and are constructed on a rectangukr 
ground plan with heavy buttress wulls on three rides, the fourth 
side being wholly or partially open on the hm-storev level to 
form a similar feature to the open first floor of an Eltzabctliin 
coaching inn. Here an external iiaircajc provides the tmly means 
of access tn the upper floot^ 

The process of construaion is m follows, fouuiiation ticnekM 
arc laid out accufately, correspondingly larger for die three 
external buttress walls llian for the panitioii walk (c.jf. fio centi¬ 
metres as against i3 ccntimcffcs). A complete stone substructure 


is then laid to a hdf^bt ofr.jf. 50 tentiiuetrcs above ground level. 
For the external walls strong dm ben are set up at suitable intervals 
to form the main vertical tticrnbers of the stiucturi^—they ate of 
a height suEfident to compass the twp storcy^tH These walk arc 
then biiik up tii this tnamicr* Along botli the outer and iitncr edges 
of the stone substructure, stringer bearm ate laid which form at 
die same dmc a levelling course and bases for nvm half-timbered 
frames. Betw^ecn diese frames die walls are then carried up in mud 
btkk and am given a mud plaster finish. Tile partition w’alts arc 
also built up to fint-fioor herighc in mud brick hid bctweetl sitigb 
frames ofsfighier timber and capped by stringer beams. 

At this stage heavy cross beams ate bid between two buttress 
walls. These ert^ss beams ire verj' graml^ in some instances well 
over 10 metres long. Adiwart use crocs beams ntmicrous pole 
r.iftcrs arc placed which form the supports for rusk matting, on 
which b set a layer of fine earth, compriung a cedmg-rtoor 
complex. 

The upper stage of the building is ideiiucak widi the exception 
that a thicker layer of rushes and mud overlirs the matting to 
form a flat roof with projeaing caves. 

Tlie structural fbmework thus drstiibcd is the same as tiut 
used id the Great Burnt Palace, f. 1400 u.c,, at present being 
excavated by the expedition on the neighbouring mound of 
Bei cesulton. So limibr are tlic deuib, that the writer and the 
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Fro* T. EXCAVATION UOUSg IN MENTE^ VILLAGE* TURILEY 



FlC. 2* ANATOOAN HOmS: StREET FRONT 


FjG. 3. ANATOLIAN HOUSE: CUE^T ROPJH 
Lrfi 10 diid sfalptr^ dmt 


Durctor of die cxciv^xiotis fpcut lomc ten oontictn of pcrtiiiml 
diKtu^on bcff^ti: it wu Tcalixcd three and a. hilf dionsand 
yean ik^parated the two uibieeci concenicd. 

[n dm as in odicr aspccw of Aiucolim life* Pbryguji* Hellen¬ 
istic^ B.011UI1, Byiantinc and Turkish clemcnb hive come and 
gone, producing individual virUiionfp but ic k the old tradition 


ihai retnanicd the most firmly rooted. For exauipicp ie the 
present day a few houses arc being built in Mente^ vilLige with 
the eonvcmioual pitched roof of Western Europe. The tiles of 
these Tdo^ arc a lymbol* but tbc upper rooms lack a umctiml 
ceiling* since a ceiling can only be envisaged as the underside of 
a floor or roof. 
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Frc. 4. anatouan ox cart 

This £4fi is rJ4i^ simphsi 1/ The ttxh is a row^Jj ts'ith s^jhif^ 
(aperai endt pp'riwrrf lAc (^) arr madrfnva thf£t siy}ii 

bhfks douviffd tifjirthtr and u^hh an Irm rm (b)d lUtJ^ dticf 
whc<U rn'pii'tf f&grihtf mdlht rhassis rests cn The wheelf 

are deeerasrd ivpf A a seirred paitrm (c)f 


FlC. 6 . ANATOLIAN OX CART 

Till* eart ti imdc tf sei'en dhtinct and is a simple P'flri-wff 
j. The uppcffima yt^shaped struanre/eff entrying kr^e mtd tttmbtrsatne 
hadsj, sueh as jfrnup^ is easily rrPPMi f J* leaving if /cirl platform. 

wooden ox CAlli have a lQ 05 cnc$^ of constnictioii whkh g^v« 
them 1 flcjdbiiit}' paiticuLirly suited 10 the imeveii temin. 

Like the wooden frame houses they arc trididoiial; they have 
an historical pwaltd in the twelfth cotfiir)' B.c, reliefs al Mcdiiiet 
Hahn in where northem invaders are shown riding in 

similar ox cam with solid wooden wheels. 

They are made by the village carpenter from local timber. 
Most of thi^ rough sllaping is done with an adaK^ and all the 


Ox Carts. These carts arc by no means the only sort 
of wheeled transport used in tfe villages. 

For longer journey's a four-wheeled araha or simple horse- 
drawn cart is much mote likely to be mei* and some farmers 
already own a jeep. But for rougher ly'pcs of svork in the fields. 




FtG. 5 . ANATOLIAN OX CAIT 

|| has a square hax-iihe fiamewark useful fos rdmesl my p^r^se. It it 
rather Irif primiilt'e fhiJn fg. 4 as it has an ifcut axle^ u'lhirn does not 
turn. The wheth are more eonwlkated, beutg made af six wwsden 
jeetlms fiartged iagether and ii safU wooden whnh Ihfim an the end 
of the axle. 



FiCi ANATOLIAN OX CART 


Ihe eatis 4P koFirff Iimw fwvr a tong reetmj^dar shutter placed ppi the 
ehassts. Its four tides are all pierted aifd have staves driven in 
ipAicA stand up vfrtieaily tP teep the load in jrfwe, Tfl uitfoad is a simple 
master of taking epif tAr row sfstashes md fhif eart baekwards. 

joints art dowciled. Although only four examples are mentioned 
hdowj there ate many Inchvidual types of cart ranging from 
distria to district- At first glance all seem to be quite different^ 
hut closer examination shows that they always have two common 
features: a pair of solid wooden wheck and a simple fort¬ 
shaped chassis ni^d off the axle hy two wooden blocks. The 
supcrscnictufe is adap^ to the task at hand and changies all the 
)'ear round. The carts are invariably hauled by a yoke of oxen 

(fig- 7 )- 
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REVIEWS 

G£N£RAL 


The Natiu-e and Fafictioo pf Fneitliood. IL O. Jjiirrj. 
i.i.iFfdi.ifi ( 77 FiJ?rrr/ & i9S5r Pp. J £i 51. 

J Alihc^ugK Professor bfcit work h written for 

^ tliu’ wider cducited publk it k not widiouE all iiiiercsi 

for »dal aiithropt>togkt&. It u usefid eo hive rhe tnnic neceni licM 
mitcriil brouj^ht together and compared with the older bterary 
evidence. Such bcroks as ihk provide tlir oppcnmniiy for social an¬ 
thropology to step back, as it wcf€, and view itself in the contest of 
another £sdptiiK. 

The subject is allowed to evolve from ^ cunsidetidon of ^ magico- 
religious practrtiatieri' iii prinuuve society through ehipiers dii- 
tingukhiiig sccni, divining and pcophcD from prksis and go« on eo 
consider the priesthood in rebtion to kingdiipK sacrifice, absolution^ 
sacred Iciraing and jurudktion. The nuEerial h dtawTk from the 
andetiE world of East and Wesr^ pre- and post-RcfonnatioU 
Europe^ and piiniitive inalerbl is died Irons the works of Radclitfc- 
Browiu Rattray, NlaJinowskJ, Sdigman, Evans-Pntdiarcl^ Uyard, 
Firth and Mock. 

In 1 hook of 50 wide a scope it U not to be expected that all sec¬ 
tions will be rqipUy rrwardifig and Ffofes$ot Janun k at hii best 
where he k at honir in thr pa^^Rcfotinatlon peridd. It k pethaps- 
unfair to single out for adverse coiuriienr the scciloii on Huiduisni 
on wliich die reviewer u qualified to speaks but there the discussion 
seems very thui compared ’with the more detailed work of French 
and German writers which ts not cited. Again it is perhap sur¬ 
prising that Radhakriihnan's view's of religion in ancient India 
should be i^uoted with such authority Knee thk great apologist of 
Nco-Hindukm ii luturdly concrriied to soca the my^ftic^ and 
ethical aspects of his belief rather tliao die sactifiebl oiieA 

But in this field 00 ntiicr EugLish schobr of recent years has diown 
himself capable of welding together such a mass ot maierbL Others 
will be able to refine upon die anaiyik of panjcular coocepta now 
that the broad oudiiie of the prablcin has been drawn. 

I>. F. poco£:k 


The Origins of Art, By Gate Wtti^sh, Nru^ Vnpk 
- « ^9SJ- f*P' }<iO {im^uding ^ pliitiri). Prkc S 4 - JO 

ai I lir. WcJtfiih is a fcading authority on American 
^ Indian basketry. Her technical appendix (pp. 241-2.64 of 
thk book), which nJesCriba die basket-making tedmiques of North 
Amcrion Indians, proves this, akhough the value of the drawing! 
w'hich illnsiraic it would be greater if diey wm properly captkmed, 
or even refetfed to in the text. Es™ after carcfijl study, it is im¬ 
possible, for example, lo see the poini of Idaic LXXXVIll, figs. ^ 


and 6. 

The rest of the book is diuppointing. In the fine pbee no real 
atieiupt is made lo fulfil the pronusc of the cjtle- A brief and ex- 
trcnicly misleading account of Palwlithic art k found in Chapier h 
a general introductkin of six pages- Presumably it k became this 
bo^ k iuicndcd to have popubr appeal as well as scientific value 
that |>f. Welcfiih uegleirts to use the names of prehistoric European 
cultuiiei, with the cunvenknE efiect of telescoping ihc Lower and 
Upper PaLeolidiic^ so chat the makci of developed Achculian hand- 
axes appears to be the manufacturer of Aniignacian figurines; 

* But the man w^ not urkfied to have Just a slurp edge. He 
w-anted a point on hij tool in order to break the bnioei and to dig out 
the marrow. And then for nearly a thoiisand reniurks he worked to 
make a tool with a good poult and clean sharp edges. 

' At Lui he aehiev^ success. His tool w-as a masternkce of skiU in 
the w'orkEng of flinE. But along with the mastery ofhis ikill he had 
also achics"!^ a new kind of satisfaction. The tool was a much better 
cutting insmirnent than he had ever mode before, but thk w'as not 


its only valor. It was sniooth and lytnmetdeal in shape, and beautiful 
TO look at ai^ to toudi.. 

' Tlieii lie picked up a small Limestone pebble and sculptutcd the 
shape that was most beaudlul eo him—the shape of a wom an. And 
on limcHone dabs that he pbced around the of his rock shelter, 

be carved the formi of women in bu relief (p..2a5: recapitubdon 
of'The OrigiTu of Art in Very^ Remote Times As Presented in This 
Book,'). I leave umcinirked die other implicanom of thk passage. 

She ilEiistntcs examples of the Key pattcai fiom Kies' (fijial 
Pab.-olithie)i Danubian II, Egy-^pt (r. 1500 n.c,) and New Mtxieo 
(r. Ajs. 1000) and following ScinpiT, makes a pbusibic case for die 
origin ul thk pattern in tivillcd matting of a type which die de¬ 
scribes from HraziL She shows the derivafion in America fioui 
simiJaj luatEmg, of other uiotifi--a coticetuiic diaiiioud pattern and 
the dijgcHial step. However* the derivation of the viriuiE of The 
fonner pattern shown on Pbte VI k not ODiwincirLg. 

Chapter IV shoux very well the tcchninl processes wliich pro¬ 
duce patterns m basket-making among the Bakalri of the Amaton, 
but it k niarred by such nonsense as the three paragraphs begirming 
!vith Use lost Oil j, 55, where she daborates the great dilfeicnces b 
the four parts of a pattcrti^ and then coiidudcs; '{Actually, each of 
the four seaors was tw^l woven in exacrly the same way. ..)' 
(p. 5*5)—whkh 14 obvious to anyone except Pr. Weitfkh. 

Chapter V discusses the development ofMimbrespotTery' decor¬ 
ation^ seeing it as an ebbontjon of textile designs (hut die admits 
on p. 90 that her choice k highly selective—dut rhete arc patterns 
not so deri%'cd). Here, when unsure of the interpretation of the 
patretna, she consulted her twenty-year-old art-siudent daughter, 
who supplied hi^y subjective Jnterpretatknu of gtometrk pat- 
teno which ate tjuile out of pLite in a supposedly ethnological 
treatise. For example the five pots on Plate XLVIII are ebimed to 
tL'presciir 'acinosplicTiC qualities,''traiHparcncy." Her own con^ 
cribufiom are on the same Icvtl—one pattern reptesmts 'the puba- 
lions of birth' (Ebte XLIV, j). 

Chapter VI derives die rest of North American art fioni birdir- 
bark container and partkchci- Her case rests on die ^tnjctiiral cni- 
phosk of parfiechc paneim, producing gtometrical designs based on 
the ^pc of the fbp, and the anguhric y of folded rawhjde. It is de- 
ebted in pamng, ’without rcfcTcnce to supporfing evidence* that the 
AntcricaH seed-githenFRi invented agriadture {p. 1^9], and that the 
Fomo iirvenred lattice twining (p, S6l} as if iE were fomid nowhere 
else ill the world. 

Tliere arc 99 pae« of hue jlliistr,itian3, most of which iic dear 
and excellent, but the letcerLiig of the maps and scctfoiu k abomin¬ 
able. Some of the illustratioris wheti borrowed fiom other writers 
could have been better choseji, e.j;. Flaie LVl, 3+ ka poor example of 
rtTBcmral emphasis. 

The book is irritatingly arranged. Mom of the time one needs to 
keep five fingcrt in the book at once in order not to itiiss the con¬ 
nexion bmveen die textt the iUuHratiom, the eiptknu, the ncKes, 
and the sources of the illcutmtions, 

WelEfuli tells U4 fp. tJ^) that over 15 yeary and Itxi^no dollars 
iiwfl] of research and tras^cl have beeu ab^rbed into thii book, and 
(p. rj] that she has hdd back thk material to i^ublkh it in this form 
'instead of following the tuual ptaake . . * o| piihlkhiiig a series of 
technical articles in obscure scientific joumok.' fr.jj. the Ameikijiti 
wbcTC she has previously published^). In this way she 
hai deprived hmclf of coustmetive cntkiim wliich would have 
helped to moke thk book less unworthy of its tiik. Two papers of 
'Studies of Anieritan basketry rcchnic|ucs and their iiifiuctice on 
other craits* would have done the subject—and the audior—more 
good. FRANK WILLETT 


AFRICA 


EihnognphJe Survey of Alrlcat North-Ekstem Africa Fort 
IT; The Gmlhk of Ethtopla^ The Kingdottu of Kufia 
andJanjcTO. fly G. \V. B. Hifritingf^trd. LtM^bn [Intirtn. 
,ifr, /njf.J, 1955. Pp- ijd. FViff i 6 j. 

Thii volume extends the To the Galla and the Sidama of 


Ethiopb. The infoniiatHm k arranged according ip die general 
pattern, with detailed mdiecs, and is an admirable sumirLojy illus^ 
trated by severaJ ikcich maps and a few' line drawings. The biblio¬ 
graphies Took promising and no ckiubt omit few refcrcticts; but, as 
the author ernphairzes, a general jrrvinv of the region k dif^lt 
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bcscwic thg books av^bk, thoogb the e^rliitst teaches biick 250 

yean, dd^fibc dilfbreni tnba ii diHcrcnt umes^ ^id most of 
iht prinijiy lauftti arc now more dim fifty years old. Thus we 
liave no eyc-wicnesa of i full eight-year operadon of the ^aJa — 
1 kind of agC'^ systaTi—which Ji the basic institution of Gulb 
society. 

A clisjppointing laeuiu in the infuniiatioti available—though not 
nne fbal Mr, Hunciugford dwells oo--<eiaeemi these tribes' rcladocu 
with die Abyssimam. Confliet with the Abysyniaiu has provided 
the uuiii events in the hisiory of the GaJli cs^cr since thcii fiist 
savage dephsyinent 4 ckj years ago, if not in that of the Sklaina, and 
contact with the Ab>THinun3 must be the main faertpr in social and 
cultural change. Alternately oonqnciing and cotu|uefedH the GaUa_ 
ii0w occupy a good third of ME:uelik's empire and are tlijc biggest it 
not tile pohdoiily dotiimiiit group in ir. What arc dicir land rights 
under the Abyssinian rdgime? (Incidentally, a in Abyssinia is 
riot a slave.) What is the status of AbyHiniaiis in Galla districts like 
Wollo? What is the balance of cuhruial cxdiaiige hi die capital 
province of Shoa? Simibr unamw^-red questions are posed by all the 
tribal lands that enclose Ethiopb's Abysuitian liearr. 

D. J. DUNG ANSON 

JLiijtt Traniforined. By Cyril wid Rfjciiu Si^cr, EL Irist. She. ExSr, 
KMttpftla. E. ^d/. Sitfd, Ne. 4 , J^p, Tr, 1 ^. Afdji, 

ft phi?!p^r\sph. J^ifT 6*/, 

^ Jinja lies on the cast bant of the new-born Nile. For 

many years before the cetcnsjoit of the Uganda Railw'ay from 
Kenya it w-th the Miuthem lennlnus ofa local line, which makes the 
oniisiinii of any statisiici about railway w^orkers all the more re- 
inirkable in 1 book which dealt Uigcly 'vith stadstict- This popula¬ 


tion survey of a multi-raeial township is^ how^es^ert a paiiueakiiig 
and, so far as I cm judge, caieful ptoducxion. The town is in Busoga^ 
but the Soga form a niir^rity in the African population; and suicc 
many of them have their own homes and leKfal intetests in the 
country rowiidJinja, they seem to be the least efTectivc tribal dement 
in the smicture of the lownsliip. Moreover, owing to the imper- 
ittaurcttt nature of the popuhrJorn only about hall the adult male 
Africans qualify for a vote in the election of towTiihip councils, and 
there b in consequence little intcrcsC in these matten. 

Although the occupatiofis of AfiicaJis act anah-sed in several 
tables, certain of them need to be broken down rtih further to give 
a complete pkture; none of the tables, for example, give any clue 
as CO the numbers employed on tiie railw^ay, some of whom muir 
surely spend part of th^ time ac Jinja. Anochet table bruigs uut the 
imdcncy^ to frequent changes of JolA-a phenomenon not unkitowii 
elsewhere in East Africa; and the number of unskilled Ubourers, due 
rnaiiity^ it w'ould seem, tu lack pfeducatiou, is still very high among 
Africaa ivorkm ui Jinja. An iutrresticig point is that theft are signs 
of the eiiiergcuct of a new ebss structure based on occupation 
richer thiu on tribal a fhniiy. Among the Asians, the higesi oceupa- 
tjon group b that of che traders, with builders next» and then, a loiig 
w'ly back, w'orkers in transport, manufaaurcs, cducarion, and law. 
The order of frequency in nccupaticuu of the European popukrion 
is building, public SHjrviccs, and commerce. The size of the tanilding 
group is said to be due tnaiuly to the Owen Falls works: and many 
of the European workers ue foreigners. Pur of the book deals with 
ineomesp standards of hving^ and the household and kimhip skua- 
lion. Though not exciting trading, there b gotKi deal of solid, useful 
matter in the book; it would have been more mefuJ w’itb an index. 

G. W. B. HUNTING FORD 


EUROPE 


II MrdJteiranePt L'Eiaropa, L^ItalLi, dunnic In Preutodii. By 
P. im'ieia T^tt'h [S&fiet^ EJitrki hrieriT^afi'fiale), 

1-^54, Pp. rii, i»6. Prtff iSOO hre 
^ * This b a sequel to the same author's e 

o>iht}{i947), ill which she gave her vitiv of the spread from the 
Near Fast 10 Europe of (he earliest neullihie village civilization, 
wrhich was agrkidtiirak demiicnitic and matriardial. Ii is contended 
here that this cukiire in diffusion piised by Anatolia, where there 
grew' up 2 cisiliiation of a difTermc character, pastoral, arktcicratic 
and patriarchal- Tht whole subsequent story of Eurupcau prdmiory 
is understood iti cenns ol the spread, cvoluuoti and intctactkin of 
these two dv-dizacifuis. That from Anatolia, fbr example, radiated to 
Spain as the Conci d'Oro cnlrure, to die middle Dinube, where it 
induetieed the rise of the Hittitrf, Adueans and Vencti, and to the 
Ciucasus-Caspian area, whence came the Kuban civiliiaEion, the 
Beaker folk, and Liter the Jcrifiw-speaking Ptny guns and Thtacianx, 
The prcmisci and methods of the author ivcall those of die ethnol¬ 
ogists of the classical Vienna sdicMaJ, and like diem slic exposes 
licrsclf to the ctiticistiu of relying too exxduijwJy on ethiuc ntigra- 
iidas to explain the diJhisicin of culiure, acid of too readily 
rccogmiing disiinei ctvilixrttQns wbieh travel unchanged and intact. 
The general thc^ is too simple to carry conviction-, and proceeds 
through some dangerous asimcipiions: it i* unlikely, lor instance, 
that 1 pastoral economy w^as firit practised in Aisaioba, and ihc 
Hittifci almost ccrtaiidy did not come from Euiopc. Bicc every- 
wlieie a clear and Acdi mind b seen it work, and some of tlie 
eoinpirisom, sucii as that betw een tlic treasures of Alaca Hiiyiik, 
of tlic Knbin buriilsp and of Tray 11 / 111 , are Very original and 
stimulaiing. The author brings mco her scheme the most recent 
excavatioau and writingi, and also includes mips and illuscrauDns 
which arc w'tll chosen and often iinfamilbf- UuftMturuleJy there ii 
no index. C. BRICE 

The Physicul Anthropology of Ireland, By E, A. /fwtiMj rind 
C- ir. Orrpcftiiis [mth d Jittmi m tkf /rwh ItVjf Ctwjf 
4 C FriniiJfjc by Hflffj DdWATti). S\ahjJy dfm, F^^.p I W. XXX, 

* Ndi. I & a. Affifj.p tp55, ir, 448, 47 pbfr r, 

3I ntepj. Prirt $io(pdpfr)t $13 


This volume of the Peabody Museum Pipers b based on the 
observations of Dr C. W. Dupertub over the period 193 4-6^ being 
1 part of rhe extensive Hars^ard anihropologicil suc^Ty of Ireland 
undertaken before the last war. It b nearly iw'cnty years late, but 
the late Pt. Earnest Htxvton has given an adequate explanation of 
tlib til his prelicc. It is clear from the ctiotcxt chat Dr. Hooton was 
ihe pruidpil author of die actual report. Hl; iiieucions that the 
prrliniiiury data were made available to FrafcHor C. £. Coon for 
U5C in that author's 7he Rjiffs df Europe but devotes a svholc jecfkm 
(Vol, 1, pp. 2jy-4i) to dbjgrccing with Coon's interpretatiou of 
the data- 

Dupertuii niade lib ob$erv'^atiom on jurt over to,ooo males, 
drawn from e^'eiy- one of the ji cDuntica of IreLmd. This number 
is equivilL-nt to about 1 in joo of ihe cotal miJc! populatioiu The 
ages ringed from 15 to 94 >‘earfp with a mean of 35-7 lud a standard 
£viirion of 1J-4 yean. The divtsioii of individuik betw een the 
area govenKd from Dublin and that ruled ftoni BelQu was in the 
ratio K to i; thb nrio is about twice as Urge as it shauld be, jus as 
the total nEimber of itidividuak obsers^cd b only half os large is a 
really tJioroi^h nirtxy calls for, Tlicsc iniuincicncies do uoc, 
however* invalkbic the couclusiom dtawn from the purely 
anthroponieiiie data, aJUiough they make liic sociological irtftreuces 
w orthies 05 they stand. To say this is not to belittle the task lecom- 
pliiht-d by I>n l>uperTuij: (and hb wife, who was hh recordez). 
None of us who have done thb son of thing m the field will 
withhold 0ur admiratioo for his padence and pcncvxrance. 

Including age, iO Jiictrical observotiotti were taken on each 
subject : CO th^ jj xnorpliological [tion-metrical} chai^ctcrs w^ere 
added. The secoud (and separate) part of the work iucorporatei 
the sticutio of these for each district and for the country as 4 whole. 
The 'county' w^as taken ai tlie primary geographical unit; some 
ciFUJTtin were bter grouped together in what Dupenuh judged 
(rightly!) to besignificam cohoeatHsns: and four'ethiiogcographioJ" 
regiom were finally defuied—Nottli, East, South-West and West. 
The ‘North' extended from l^oncgal to Anmm. Certain principal 
stiLHiies, ranging from stature to tooth-hnsp w«e selected for 
special actention; their tegioual distribution b shown in 26 full-page 
maps. Nine 'types' were defined on the bans of five physical 
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durictm: rpiiitly, luir cDlour, eye coleiur, cepiulic index, 
index wd itittire. Page; 141-3 deal witli these ‘jorting criterii/ 
M the iyUmri call them. They are piiMaied obsciarcly, auh^augh in 
Ijct they ijfc Irtgfrajly sound- Ninc-^eiiilu of the mate Irish fit iflio 
Ibiir of the types recogniied. Of these, jrt per cciu, am braeliy- 
cephalie, equaUy divided between ^Dinarisr' and 'Nordic Alpines'; 
these are separated by the nasal mdex. Soehc 54 cent, are almost 
etiually divided hctw^ecii'Retries' and ' Nordic Mediterraiieam,' the 
latter being sliKhdy nwre abundant. The' Alpine' type was nowhere 
found, and 'Pure Nordies' and 'Ftire Mcdiierraneani* together 
aitiDunted to less thin 1 pCT cent, of the total. The authon Tightly 
stress the kiw incidence of dolidtoeephaly and the Tcbrivcty high 
occurrence of btaehycephaly in IrelancL The Catholic, Anglkaii 
(Church of IndandJ and Presbyterian consmunions are treated 
scfumtcly to begin with ; their particular siatisdo are then com¬ 
pared with a vi™ to assessing the uitluencc of die Elkabcthaiv 
Jacobean, CroniwcHian and Wdliiniitc plantations upsin the older 
stoc^- The Scottish dbnieiii is thus shown to be a distiiKt. markedly 
Medicemnearif coTnp4>ticait ot the people of north-cast Ulster, fhe 
poLitidarti will no doubt find in this part a pJatelid of bones 10 
growl over. 

The mips of relative distribution of the ethnical types show 
undoubtediy sigaiilicant cUfTercnccf betweea the difrenent parts of 
Irelaivd. An attempt ii made to correLate tlrwe differenm with the 
routes of modem studies upon the linguistiL's, mythclog)% legctids 
and history of the island. The delay in publication allowed ^ ihe 
relevant material in this field fo be read and considered, inclnding 
the nuccriil publidied by the late Professor T. & Rathailc, the 
most rK>t9blc Ihiguistic anlhoiTity. The authors find that tlicir 
aiithtoponicttie study accords with hii conclusions upon the pre- 
histone colosincaiious of Irebnd more nearly rhai; with tiiosc ol 
carlkr schoUts. In this the reviewer agrees, svirh the authors, He is 
convenant w idi the relcs^ant liaiguudc and historical lifenturCt has 
examined moir of the sparse skelctaJ material dted in the present 
work, and had hiniielf Cattied ouc a ' pilot ^ anthropnoretrte survey 
on Irishmen from aU pam of Ireland in (during the p.imal 


deinobiliTacion of the Irish Army). From all this he had concluded 
by 19+0, that the idea of four successive and disuiiguishablc 
of colon iutinti—Priieiuc, Eraiuiian (Fir^'^j), Lagiiiian and Coidclk 
—was more likely to be tnic than false. In paiikular^hc had noted the 
peculiar onthropotnetric characters of the folk of We^meaih, 
aEaciciit and modern, ajsd the tradition associating this region with 
the Cflifpwn (part of the Laginians). Dupenuis^s maps furnish a 
remarkable verification of the special ethnol^ical nature of this 
rcgioji: it is a veritable isbnd of statbocal diflerentiatitHi Irom its 
surroundings. Space does not pcrtiiit ot an account of the many 
otlier remarkabic ways in which our author have suhstajidated 
the ageK>M accoitnti of regional diilcTence imphdr iti die w^orks of 
native huttirians. The publicatioEi of this survey marks a real advance 
jEi our knowledge of the Irish people in space aJid time. 

The study of Wi^^t Coast R-milcs by Professor l>aw5on breaks 
new- grciund. Ji raises too many questiom, ho\vcvcr4 to be adequately 
di5cm.sed here. 

Apart from the numerical faults already metuioned, (here arc 
only two matters calling for advene criudsm. First, the numerous 
sectidus headed Swieiegy should have been omittedr The methods 
by which subjects were (jhtained were not such as to yield, a tepn> 
senrativc sociological sample in any area at the time oi the invest i- 
gadoii, panicularly in UUtcr. To group 'tinkert^ with "hired 
labourers' is 3 mjijor error iti Irish sociology; and erronccrtis ciiatiors 
of govcmmcaital and eceJesiastJeal ritles do not iticrease one^s 
respect for the authors' assertions about social strueturc. Second, 
ihc "historical sketch* of ihc survc>' by Dr- Dupertuis should have 
been severely edited. It b a well-meant attcEUpc at thanks to his 
riish Hosts and helpers, but it is stidTcd with gqffti which even chow 
Iruhmcri who are tolerant of American gxiihifk will shudder at, 
Thu U a piry% for ihc book should find a place in all Irish hbrarici, 
popular as well as learned. 

The pruuing, nups, photographs and tabbturc arc cKCcUcnt. 
There appear to be only two printer's errors, both minor. The 
work can be Jicaitilv recommended to aU anib topological bbtarks. 

M A. MxcCONAILL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For a Nrw Definition of MarriAge. C_f Man, 1^551 19^ 

Sis^—I heartily agree with 1-^r. £. R, Leach when be writci 
that 'the (lEpd Qiirriry definition of nsarriagc is too 

limitecL' As far as I can see^ tbit definition eontains today 
only theue' disiitiguishablc clasats of rights' which l>r. Leach baa on 
his list under headings A and B (to establish the legal father nf a 
woman's children; Eo cvtabliih the legal mother ofi nun*s children). 
lEid this may be berausc in our owm sodety it u marriage (hat 
cstabUshn kgitinucy^ in the offspring- In tvthct socktics [vuch ai the 
Todas, for instance) marriage md Icgitiniacy of the children ran be 
looked upoEi as wo diiTcrciit And separate concepts, and it may be 
necessary to go through a cctcmOEiy of Icgitinniafion of the off¬ 
spring (the Toda pEtrmrpjJiii ccTemuny) in order to I'ltabliili who 
is the Ic^ (ilhcT^ bccauK piartiage rites are iusuflvHeait in thcin- 
lelvei to do ihis^ 

Thiu, the status of husband and of fithcr shouM not be koked 
upon as Jidccssarily identical in all socicriet It u no doubt became 
these very often crToueously are so considered that w'c get defini- 
tious of marriage couched in terms of paternity (Fisher finds it 
ncctiiary for each of the husbands in turn to be considered the soda] 
fathen of the ccrnitnon wife's successive children before he can agree 
to polyandry beiiig polygamoiu). That is why I un sure that Dr. 
Leach h perfectly right when he says that 'in no single society can 
marriage serve to establish all these t>'pei of righl simutcancously; 
not k ihere any orie of these rights which is invariably established 
by maiTugc in every knowTi weiefy.* 

For this reason, 1 have proposed that nutriage be redefined as 
foilow’S; ITie JtJtfidfly fficgni^rd msumpticm by man tt'CPPr4frx iff 
kinship itdfxts imsband j^ri iiijr. ti is then up to the andvropologtst 
to out 2ud list which arc the particular rights and cbligukiru 
associated with this kinship status in the society which be is describ¬ 
ing. And I am sure that Ik will then discover (hat, as Dr. Lcicli so 


aptly has ir, ' the mitttutions coinmonly described as njarriage do 
not all have the same legal and social concomitants.' 

tfVsf Bcngi^ PETER, Primr 0/ Cfttit Z>crnPX4irk 

A Welsh Wastall-Bowl. Gf Mas, 1955^ f^8 

Ser,—I n my dcscriprion of this ^wl made in Ewermy I 
47 Hated that 'the fiat top is iiucribcd Spring and LuijjfL&i' 
^ ^ interpreting ihc latter os LLangaii, a village not far distant 
from Ewenny. 1 siiggesfedl that "a figure, obviously that of Spring, 
lias been broken off.' md ventured a folkloriuic explanation of the 
decoration. 

A recent refereuce in CEjfirir^^y LJ/r (afi January, pp. 
leads me eo believe chat the folklore of this bowl-lid is, in part, 
much less triditloiul than I had sup^sed. It appears that in 1^24 a 
certain Tom Winter, nicknamed Spring, fought a boxing nmicst at 
Cbichtstcf w'kh an Iriibman nained LajigaiiH the coEUc^t Luting one 
hour aud fortyniine minutes^ Subsequently Stafibrdthire jugs 
depicting the fight were made and placed on the market. Al[hough 
the date of the Ew enny bowl li icn years later (1834) thaai the fight, 
at seems moH probable that the figure mbring fiom the hd must 
have been a representation of Torn Spring, the other mutilared 
figure being of the boxer Laugan. Nothing on the bowJ-hd leads 
one to suppiMe foat its miuuig crcH commemomted a famous bo.x- 
iiig coiiteHn but the prcsnscc of the two names SpriFijf and Langan 
together on the ltd makes it unlikdy that the reene could be any 
other than the toutcH refeiTecI to. Why a GJiichrttcr bosmg- 
match should be comiucmDratcd on a WcUh wassatl-bowl U itrelf 
a mystery. 

I jccotdi this cotreciiou here to indicate how dat^geroui the 
ihgliEcsr theorizing can be unlns the theorist^ knowledge (even of 
boxing history, of which i know^ noching) is cncyclopa-dicl 
St Fagans. Cardiff lORWERTH C PEATE 
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Man, Aphu, 155^ 



(a) Stw tf/ of Ktaairria^ s^Mwmg a n^dfe SOfe whkh iaufcd A/flf 

io sark ofd of d taliisg gcnak, u 'po^srjaiJf of bhmrt^^ 



(frj A food Hotter £harm {Kiali Tibn), ^K£ompmkd hf hhu^inji^ 

may bo uiod to IIm* same iV marked X 



(c) Frauds ^ To^oiiedpai^ an A^eaufah nrjrtpi^ ot^t oidt n 

patient who hos asked him to f!ff spirits iw? iiJJ behalj 



Frdtiffj Togatkapai dtinkitt^ tohotto Jidtt before eoitdnffmj^ a 
spiril s^attit 


RITUAL BLOWING AMONG THE AKAWAIO 

Photographs: Audrey J. fiu^r^ 




















RITUAL BLOWING 

rvlLiWC—A CAUSAT[ON AND CURE OF ILLNESS AMONG THE AKAWAIO* 

by 

DR. AUDREY J. BUTT 

Piw Eiws Museum, Oxford 


T^img (lituaJ blowing) is oae of the most iniport- 
ant causes of sickness and death in the Akawaio 
sj-stem of belic6. At the same time* it b regarded as an 
effective means of curing Ulncss and of achieving or 
prevcndng certain specific aims. 

TJie word tixlhig means * blowing/ It refers to a special 
procedure, not to cvcrj'day breathing, for different words 
are used in these connexions: Utj yebttffji (1 breathe], is 
the w'ord for regular inhaling and c^ialing of breath in die 
normal process of breathing; Ufa ya eOtlhigba (1 blow 
ta/jfff), refers to a particular mode of breathing or blowing. 
This second, special mode of breathing is used only on 
certain occasions and Ln association widi certain specific 
acts and in ten dons. 

Method of Bhwmg 

Pcopie w ho "blow' do so by forcing their breath, either 
through the mouth or down the nose* in short sharp gusts. 
The blower also nrters a charm* or a specially worded wash 
or command, either silently within himself or quickly, in 
a subdued tone of voice. Th^ words are uttered at 
the end of die blowing or between the gusts of breath, or 
both. The important dung, for successful blowing, is that 
there should be both an ejection of breath and a projection 
of a specific wish or demand. 

when a person blows he does so in the direction oi the 

S rrson or thing he wishes to affect. If rain clouds arc being 
own away a petson will blow in the direction ol these 
douds i if a headache Ls to be banished the sufferer's head b 
blown upon; if a distant Indian is to be made sick the 
blowing is directed towards the region where he Hvts. 
Distance b of no account^ for a petson can blow effectively 
on someone many miles a’cvay, or on someone who b 
only a few* feet or uiches away. 

Although dbtance in space is immaterial, distance in 
rime is not. Blowing b believed to achieve success only 
wlien an issue appears undecided and a specific result is not 
already regarded as inevitable. As an example* I w^as told 
that if Edodo^ is already approaching your house, blowing 
will not prevent hb coming. It he b a long way off and is 
not actually coming, but you fear that he ffirty come* dien 
the right blowing will keep him aw^ay* of this tj oe 

is done w'hen the tracks or a strange man are seal in the 
forest* or Edodo whistles arc heard—when there is reason 
to believe that Edodo is contemplating an attack. If a peJMn 
b ill inting may help hint to get better, but not if lib fa^ 
has already been determined and he b obviously on the 
point of deatln 

In other words, the Akawaio reali^r that blowing b no 
gocnl when an issue b already ccriaiti in time* but it can be 

* Pfidc Dandfv^ ttxtfgura. The oj a KTFritiwiifdfWJi 

to the Royd Anlhropolo^eo! Imfitufe, ip/arttfdry. 


effective when a desired sequence of events may be insti¬ 
gated or when an undesirable sequence may be'altcred. For 
tbb reason* among otliers, blowing cannot be subjected to 
sdctirific tests for it b directed at the uncertainties of the 
present and future, and not at concrete realities of die present 
w^hich are plain for aU to see. 

The Titeory of Blo wing 

The Akaw'aio maintain that they do not know how or 
why blowing achieves the required ends, but by gathering 
a few idLis here and there* from the more thinking 
individuals* one can obtain a certain Insight into die 
problem. 

1, The Spirk in the Breath. The Akawaio conceive of a 
close relationship* sometimes a complete idenritv^ between 
a person's breath and hb spirit. A spirit b said to be like die 
breeze and you feel it as it passes by. The the 

ghost spirit, b a breath spirit and the the spirit or 

vitality' of a bving person, b contained in the breatL 
I was told that in Whig, the ^toling spirit' goes widi the 
breadi and does the work. However, diere is no separate or 
special spirit called taliitg. When a person blow's it is that 
erson's own spirit or vitality which k projected in the 
rcath and which is sent to perform ccrtaui work. 

The Akawaio word for breath b enditbima. Tbb word b 
used for everyday breath and for [he breath winch 

is blown in [ttalingba). The fact that there b only one 
word for' brcaih * but tsvo w^ords to describe its use accord¬ 
ing CO circumstances justifies die assumption diac it b only 
when the breath b employed during certain ritual forms* 
or when certain drcumstances arbe* that it has a spiritual 
significance and special power* 

The association of the breath and spirit {alcwaht in a 
living person and akwahtp^ in a dead person) k not an exact 
and coterminous one that we might postulate in a rigid 
sdendfic rule. I shall make thb clearer by giving examples 
from other Akaw^o bclicfi concerning the nature of ihc 
spirit. 

when a person sneezes vioicnely they say *yoiir mother 
is calling you*' mdicatiiig that she b summoning the spirit 
to her. However* the sneezer still goes on breathing. A 
spirit pronouncement in a shaman’s seance^ assericd that 
the spirit of a dying boy had already left the body—but the 
boy was still breathing, as the shaman knew^ The Akawaio 
say that they do not know exactly when the spirit of a dead 
man departs from the body—some time shortly after death 
b die most widely held beliefi Thus* it is not correct to say 
that wnth a person's last breath hb spirit flees* or the reverse* 
that when tne spirit leaves, breathing iiecesurily ceases. On 
the other hand, they do assert that if die spirit leaves die 
body and faik to return after a time then death k certain:— 
and breaihing* of cotirsc* stops. 
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Evcr^^dinig points to die cortdusion ihat although there 
is a dose association between the spLrii of a person and the 
breach, this correspondcpcc is not one of inseparable 
identity. Tlie spihi or ^ncality which is in the brearh is 
thought to leave the body temporarily, without necessarily 
witlid rawing all breath or Impairing the natural Unction 
of breathing in any way. Thb concept is in harmony with 
general Akawaio bought on these matte rSp for they assert 
that when a shaman summons a personas spirit to a Sifante 
the owner does not fed anythiiig and no one with lum 
would know that there was any difference. The body is 
left incacc and functioning as usual ; only the spirit w^orld 
and the shaman who is tn contact with those disembodied 
spirits know^ whar is happening. The cficct on die person 
left without his spirit would be illness follow^ed by death 
if this intangible but powerful prindple delayed too long 
or failed to return to the body. Odicrwise, he would fed 
no sensation at all. 

In the act ot blowing, thercforci a persou is creating a 
special ritual siniation tn which he ^mobiliz©" his viulity 
to aebie^x certain ends. The Akaw^aio esepLain this by say¬ 
ing that in blowing, a person detaches his owti spirit from 
his body and sends it, in the breach with wlddi it is 
associated, to perform certain tasks, 

II. IfVrd Forp-ww/fr. If a blower is skilful he will utter 
special fdiwf words when he blows. These take the form 
of a wish Of command and they arc considered very 
important for 1 was cold that Coday most people have 
forgocicn fxihVjf words and diis is frequently the reason w^hy 
they cannot be successful blowers. The part chat these 
charm words pby is not expblned by the AkaAvaio. Tlie 
fact that they have been forgotten in some cases indicates 
that they must be specifically w^orded and axe nor just 
haphazardly expressed w'ishes or commands to stiic the 
occasion. My own impression is that since the energy for 
achieving a certain result is provided by the spirit {Awah) 
of the speaker, this vitality which is sent forth in the short, 
sharp puffs of breath is dchbcfately willed and directed to 
its objective by the wish or command which is spoken ac 
the same time. Possibly die specific wording compels a 
certain and automaric response and helps to bring about the 
desired end through some STJtue in itself. 

Both die act of Dlowiog and the act of saying the neces¬ 
sary words are therefore required for redly successful 
blowing* Occasionally, Akawaio do just bloAv and this, 
they believe, has some cfficac)', although they say that 
through not knowing die words they ^cannot hlow^ pro¬ 
perly. For example, an Akawmq father, about to stare on 
a three-day joumeVp blew' vigorously on the head of his 
baby son and on a {itde gtrJ* This W'as to stop them cryingi 
hut he admined that he did not say any svords and that he 
could not blow properly—only some old people could do 
(hat! 

IIL Tobacco Smoke. In blowing, people sometimes u$c 
tobacco smoke. On the trail from ChinaVi'icngi to Amoko- 
kopai4 an old lady accompanying the party puffed at a 
cigarette Ln a special ritual manner. The smoke came out in 
sharply cxpcll^ liulc clouds, and at the same time she made 
a peculiar, soft whistling noise through the teetL The 


smoke was sent in every' dirccdon of die forest in turn for 
she W 2 S blowing away any evil spirits w^hich might be 
folloAvmg us on our three-day trek* The Akawaio ray that 
many people smoke in dus way, butpersonaJIy I saw' u done 
similarly on only one oiher occ^ou, Tlie Guiana literature 
has many descriptions of this use of tobacco smoke. 

Tobacco SO employed is called fdtrif», a word which is 
also used for * cigarette/ Tainu consists of tobacco leaves 
rolled in a layer of thin paperhke bark to form a huge cigar 
for smoking. Tobacco is used in blowing because it has an 
exceptionally strong and powerful spirit. Its streugdi 
"carries' die lalmg and adds power to it in the journey to its 
desduadon and the activity entailed in bringing about the 
desired result. 

IV. Age. Although success in blowing depends on 
whether a person has the right Avords-^d dtese are 
iiiherired from dose relatives—it is also believed that only 
old people can blow welL It is similarly die case with 
many m\k, particularly those related to ritual matters. 
One Akawaio told me that if his mother were to die—she 
was an old woman experienced in ritual procedures and 
tribal lore—he did not know what he would do, as dictc 
would be no one with such effcedve skill to blow for liis 
family. Expericocc and knowledge, which age brings, add 
to the 'spiritual stature' of a peraon, and it is the spirit or 
vitality which is one of die two important ingredients in 
toting. 

Invcstigarion into the theory' of blowing therefore 
suggests the conclusion that it is a ritualized projection of a 
w'ish or command. It is believed that by means of the vitality’ 
contained in the blower's breath, the efficacy of a directing 
w ord formula, the carrying strength of tobacco and the 
wisdom of old age, a specific result can be obtained in 
cdrcnmstaiiccs when the outcome of present or future 
issues is uncertain. Only die first two ingredients, spirit 
vitality and wxrd formub, arc vital. The final two* 
tobacco smoke and the wisdom of old age, are important 
auxiliaries. 

People Who B/eu' 

Among the Akaw^aio anyone who knows how' may blow, 
although some w'ill not be as skilful as others at the practiee* 
according to individual abilities, age and kjiow'fcdge of 
parucdaxly gcK)d words. Except for children and young 
people anybody and almost every^body practises blowing 
with, they believe, some degree of success. A striking 
instance of this occurred in a large hut occupied by several 
closely related famllkit. A iiew-bom child feU ill and was 
screanimg because of soreness from an infected mouth. 
Firsts the old grandmother w^ called and she blew' on the 
child vigorously. Then the father blew' on its face. The 
baby was next taken to its grandfather w^bo w-as head of 
the joint family group and dicn on to his w'ife and all fais 
children—tlie brotliers and sisters of the mother. By the 
end of the tour round the hut every' adult had blow n on the 
child to make it well, but an unmarried hoy of about 16 
years and children from 13 downw^ards were not included. 

This wid«ptcad possession of the pow'er of bloAsing, 
with greater or less effect, does not exist among the 
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Baraim River Cihbs of British Guiana, who, according 
to Gillirt,^ have a ^frofbssionai sorcerer^ caJJed utemi ™ii. 
He alone uses the blowing teduiique. The nearesi AkawaJo 
equivaJeni is the —die ^possessor of blowing/^ 

This title is usually given to those who arc regarded as 
particularly effective blowers who have uilierited or 
acquired a special knowledge, usually of one or tw'o types 
of olowing only, 

A ^rson who has not got the right words himself may 
occasionally go to one who has a tribal reputation in this 
respect. Thus, Henry from Xaraima, Mazaruni river group* 
went with hb son to visit James of Warainadong, the 
Seventh Day Adventist village on the Xamarang River, 
He asked James to blow on die boy's nedt where a large 
open sore persisted (Plate Dtf). Henry lold me that some 
people, like James, nave a knowledge of medicine which 
has been passed do^vn to them from dicir fathers. As 
reputed blowers the use of their skill may be sought by 
others in the tribe. 

In the majorit)^ of cases a person w ho wants someone to 
blow^ for Iiim will go to his older relatives and ask them to 
do so. Usuallv they are people living in the same hut, or in 
die same settlement. 

Blowing is not limited to humans for nattirc spirits are 
believed to blow most cfiecrivcly. Imawali, the bush spirit, 
is said to blow on people at night, causing them to be sick, 
when the shaman summons spirits to the side of his sick 
patient, each spirit in turn approaches the liammock and 
blows lo ^ist in the cure and show its good will. An angry 
spirit may cause headaches and all sorts of pains by blowing. 

the secret killer or sorcerer* sometimes blow's and 
it h one of his many ways of making people sick. Usually 
EdtfJa is believed to blow to pur someone to sleep or to 
make diem ill so that he is able to creep upon them unaw^am 
and hnish them off. Hb blowing b parricularly powerful 
because it is able to send dogs to sl«p to preveni them from 
barking and w^aking their owners while he is at work on hk 
victim. Edodc rarely seems lo rely on blovring alone to kdl, 
as [he evil td/iiijj gtnak docs, Thb b sbowm by die fact that 
a person w'ho dies of ondinarj^ taling remains * white’; if 
JFirfede has been at work the corpse b 'black'; that is, ii 
show-s the charactcrbiic blue marks said lo be caused by 
hb fingers. 

Alethods pf Blousing Good and Bad 

Apart from the diffusion of skill in blowing* the Akawaio 
differ from the Barama River Caribs in that they do not 
use pepper water or fall into trances. The most they do b 
lo concentrate hard and appear, temporariJyi somcwhai 
detached and aloof during the mental effort involved. 
Thus, at the beginning of my research, when I lay prostrate 
in my hammoA with stomach ache lesnltmg from abrupt 
change of diet, an old woman came to me, looted sym¬ 
pathetic and blew vigorously on me eight or nine times 
and walked away again. Later, as I was w^alking out of the 
hut* the elderly wife of my Akaw^aio host blew on me 
twice. Thb b typical of the Akawaio informal approach in 
blowing! 

As some of the preceding infoimation has suggested, the 


Akawaio believe that some people blow good and some 
blow bad. TTicy say that evil people with evil mtentions 
blow bad while good people* with good mtendons* blow 
good. For example* Austin of Chinawiciig blew on my 
eye which ’was inflamed and sw^oUen from an infection 
caused by a certain small fly. 1 got better* I was told* 
because It ^vas a good spirit in the blowing—Austin's 
spirit (akwahi) being a good one and Austin hiimelf bdng 
a good mao. It is because of the belief that some people 
blow' bad that Akatvaio frequently denied that could 
blow at all w'hen I asked iliem. Only w'hen they knew me 
well would they admit to being able to blow, and when 
questioned about their ability'* they alwa^-s hastened to 
inform me that they themselves only knew how to blow 
good. Alcliough I witnessed and frequently experienced 
peisonally, the practice of blowing to effect a cure, or to 
keep away some evU, I never saw anyone blowing siebicss 
to another. This is because blowing evU is generally 
condemned and if artempted at all it is done in secret. 

Like the Barama River Caribs, the Akawaio believe chat 
a pcison who wishes to send sickness to another may do so 
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by selcctuig an objea and blowing ii lo die enemy. This 
penctralcs ^e body and causes illness w^bich may result in 
death if ccnain countermeasures arc not taken in time. 
Objects which may be bloviTi arc many and varijcd* a knife, 
piece of woodt Slone or any small, liandy thing. Tlie object 
is blown upon* frequently widi tobacco smoke, and h 
thrown in the direction of the person for whom it is 
intended* to the accompniment of certain words, !t is the 
spirit of the objea which goes out* enters the victim and 
makes him HI; the pains which are felt vary according to 
the type of thing blown. 

A special me of taling to send serious sickness is that 
pfactKcd in conjunction with spirit stones. These work on 
the same lines as other spirit objects, but they arc more 
powerful and only shamans possess them. Bvery shaman 
possesses a number for his own usc^ A spirit stone is a 
pebble or quaitT crjttal (fig. i) with a strong spirit 
ar^ched, such as Imaiuali the hush spirit, or some earth or 
tree spirit. It is this spirit which does the work desired. 
Stones arc frequently sent to rival shamans and an inter¬ 
change may occur—a spiritual duel or bombardment. 
They may aho be smt to ordinary people. 
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Tobacco smoke is blo^n on a smne to provide die carr\- 
ing force, h is dirowo in die direcrioo of the intended 
victim and whizzes through die air carrying die attached 
evil. A stone makes a spccia] whistle as ir travels and 
somedmes, during a shaman^s s^ancci one can Ik: heard 
approaching. The shaman^ durijig his seance^ intercepts 
the stone iiit is convening evil, perJiap using one of liis 
own stones to capture it. In thb way lie protects himself 
and his padents. Ai the end of his seance he may show a 
small scone which ^ he claims^ was blowm to him. Somc^ 
times a friendly shaman from another tribe may send a 
stone to an Akawaio shaman for use. Spirits abo send these 
stones and a dead shaman teacher may send one to his 
living pupil. All these operations occur at a spiritual level 
and the stone is just the material manitestanon of whar is 
believed to be happening ui the spirit world. 

Typ^s of Bl&umg 

Tlie uses of blowing arc many and varied and even by 
the end of my research 1 had not obtaiiied an exhaustive 
know'lcdge of them. All blowing can* how e%rer, be divided 
into two categories j h is citlier good or bad blowing. 
Types ot good blowing seem to be more numcrom tlian 
types of bad blow'ing, but this naturally arises from the 
fact that few people mow, or w^ould admit lo knosving, 
anything much about the bticr category'. Tlie follo%ving 
are some of the main ty pes of good blowing w^bich J 
encountered or about wiiieh t was told. 

1 . Blowing 

(a) Blow'bg Eo brmg good luck, cEc.: Years ago people 
blew for successful hunting and fishing, A man took a leaf 
any leaf w'onld do, blew into it and said certain words 
before setring off on his hunting or fishing expedirion. 
People abo blew on their weapons in order Eo get plenty 
of meat and for this reason the ownen of such charmed 
weapons w^ould not seU them to otliers. The words for 
this type of blowing luve now' been forgoEten. 

A parent w'ould blow on a son or daughEer about eo 
take a spouse, thereby conveying good luck. 

Tobacco smoke is bJowii over food, gardens, plants and 
property in general, to make it grow or ‘stay good^ as the 
ease may be. 

(ij Blowing as a preventive measure: Bbw'ing is fre- 
quendy used to keep away rain. Several insiances of this 
kind of blowing occurred at the beginning of the long w'ct 
season. As soon as a dark cloud threatened some old 
woman would dash out of her but and blow vigorously in 
itsdirecrion and address it as follows; 'Go asvay. go asvay, 
go EO another place, go away, go away' (Mmh, miah^ 
lunma patifhcnn irfa, rmah, miab). Similarly, two Adventist 
Indians travelling in a canoe started blowing vigorously 
down their noses* muHering, 'go away, go away* {miah. 

An interesting use to w'hich blowing may be put arerse 
out of a v'bii by a Seventh Day Adventist mission Akaw^aio 
to a non-mission village. Among the various foods W'hich 
Adventists are forbidden to cat is bush hog (^ccarj') and 
this Indian had claimed chat he eouJd not cat such meat 


since ic always gave him a headache. One day he was seen 
earing some. He had got a mature tndiaii to hlow^ on him^ 
he said* and could now eat hog without any unpleasant 
corisequcncc to Jiis health! 

Blow^ing may be used as a proEecrion from blood 
revenge and the attacks of others. Bagtt* who had killed a 
man whom he believed to be EdoJo, claimed that ialing had 
kept away the man^s son and protecred him from blood 
revenge. 

Blowing may help to keep away Edoda. When red paints, 
and kLmigol7 are put on the face as a protection, to 
avoid seeing ghosts and so becoming ill, it is blown on 
first. This is not done to paint appbed for purely decorative 
purposes. 

Blowing is said to be effccrivc in prevcniing pregnancy 
duting the period of sexual licence frequenily indulged in 
before a girl takes a busband. 

(f) Blowing as a curative agency': In the majority^ of 
eases blosving is used to cure illness. Any type of illness 
benefits from blowing, f encountered the following: 

E, temples and sores in the moudt of a baby of a missiDn 
family, resulting from dirt)' breast feeding. 

2. For snake hire on the hand, 

3. As a cure for fever (ic^/i^inidr) a halt rjtn, or food 
stone* (Plate Dfc), is rubbed over the shoulders of the 
sick person to the accompaniment of gentle blqw^ing. 
The spirit associated witli the stone reinforces the 
blow'cr*s spirit and the viriuc of hi$ chamicd w'ords. 

4. ^ a cure for enrigiip, an infccdoii of Ehc eyes from an 
insect, causing sweUiiig and inflammation of the lids, 
etc, 

5- As a cure for an open sore ac the neck* probably due 
to a tubercular gland ^ 

< 5 . For paim in the chest, stomach, limbs, etc. 

7. One womans who was about 35 years old, vet)' much 
wished for children. She complained of pains at each 
mcmtruation which caused her to retire to her liam- 
mock and slop W'ork. These pains, she believed, were 
due to someone who^ at some time wishing to help 
her, bad blown Eo give her a baby buE had not managed 
it rigliE. The result was, she maintained, that she got 
pains every month but no baby! 

If Bad Blowing. Bad blowing is designed to cause sick¬ 
ness and death. All sorts of aches and pains may be due to 
it ajid fircqucntly Eo spirit objects sent by blowing, TuWr- 
culc»is of the lung was in two insEances atiributed to it. 
Whooping cough, fevers, sores, skin diseases and infecrionsK 
cither minor or serious, resuh from evil blowing; also 
blindness. 

There appears eo be no iUnef^ which is typical of bad 
blowing; any rvpe may be sent by it- The fact ihaE {aling 
is the cause is diagnosed by spirit reveJarion to the shaman 
who passes on his findings Eo Ehc piEieut and his rdatives. 

Mahods of Effecting Cures hy Blowing 

Blowing kills Jowly and sickness from it is believed to 
take a long time in being cured—if it is ever cured at all. 
[f really effective bad blowing is sent k is extremely doubt- 
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ful whcdicr a pcnon can survive once je begins to take 
effect. However* mhcrcas illness caused by attack 

can never be cured* that which derives from an evil tilling 
genak usually can. 

The only thing to do for a person sick from blowing is 
to get people to conic and blow good on him and try by 
virtue of their words and the strength of their own spirits 
to drive aivay ihc evil forces vvliich have been sent. 
Retaliation by blowing back may occur provided that the 
source of the tronblc is known. Sometimes ialfng v^ill nor 
be suspected unci] after death* or until a shaman has 
diagnosed the exact cause of the trouble and whence it 
derives. 

tf the patient is really ill* the shaman is called in to provide 
spirit help. If a spirit stone or other object has been sent* 
the sliauian — or rather^ one of die spirits wliich assisr him— 
inrcrcepis it and retaliates in kind^ The spirits come and 
blow good on tlie padenr and the shaman may suck out 
and squeeze out any object which has been sent. I never 
encountered this latter t^pc of cure, although there is 
frequem mention of it in the Guiana literature and Akaw^aio 
shamans maintain tlut they do tliis, though apparently not 
as a visible operation. 

Akawaio maintain that the effects of bad tiling are best 
cured by good fating but that aJi iUness^ whether caused bv 
or notp may be cured by it. The one exception is 
illness caused by EJedo which is incurable^ though even in 
tliis case is cried in the vague hope of a miraculous 
cure. 

TaHtig md SQaai Stntftttrc 

The reply to the question "who practises bad ialmg* is 
frequently lUuminatitig. Many will say char they do not 
know* or will generalize by making a reference to the 
'next people' or* * the people over there' — at the same time 
indicating various directions of the compass. In the more 
specific replies w^hich are obuined* howwer, a certain 
pattern is apparent which is based on the tribal and inrer- 
tribal strycEure, the cleavages and solidarity of the various 
groups existing in the socictj-. 

I. TfiHtsg iitiJ RiVt*T Grtfdps. It frequently occurred that 
the people of a secilement Lii one river group who were ill 
and who called in their shaman to diagnose the cause and 
obtain a cure, were found to be suffering from the effects 
of blowdiie coming from someone living in another river 
group.^ ThuSi Jane of the Mazamni river group* who had 
several months' illness before succumbing to tuberculosis* 
svas considered to be a victim of bad The Mazanini 
people thought that ialing in this instance came from the 
Kukui people and that Jane was blown on during her vidt 
to Amokokopai village shortly before the illness occurred. 
Similarly, the wife of Austin (Chinawieng* Mazaruni river 
group), w^as said to have died of taiing coming from a man 
called Oli-olip living at Amokokopai* Kukui River. 

The Mazaruni people w^erc firmly convinced that blow-- 
ing came from the Kukui, the Ataro, or from the Kama- 
rang; all but the people ofTagaLkapai settlement, who had 
close relations in tlie Kako, considered that blowing might 
also come from the Kako river group. 


Ac Amokokopai a girh who had died of whooping 
cough* was said to have died of blowing sent from ITWi 
vilUge„ A taro river group. The Kukui people considered 
that ialifjg might come from this or any of the other river 
groups. 

In the Kamarang mission areas die general opbiion of 
the origin of bad blowing was summed up by one Akawaio 
vrho advised me not to go up cither the Mazaruni or its 
trihucaries. *The Mazaruni people are not too goetd*^ he 
stated, *thcy blow sickness on people.' 

n. Taling twd Tribal Grauff. Tmng may also come from 
die "^vannah peoples/ the Arecuna* Maionggong* 
Kamaiakota* P^tsaw^agok and other tribes. 

In the ease of Jane, wjiom I have already mentioned, a 
spirit sifwcc w^as held which gave a final verdict—that the 
talmg had come from die Arccuna on the Venezuelan 
Savannahs. 

In a second instance, an Akawaio suffering from tuber- 
cuiosis sene to hospital in Georgeteswn but was dis^ 
charged soon after admission becanse the disease was too 
far advanced. On his return the spirits revealed in a si^cc 
that he was a \nctim of bad blowing which came from a 
Macusi at the Amerindian depot in Georgetown/^ He 
died shordy after. 

^ Tilling* Francis of Tagaikapai (Plate D* c and d) asserted* 
Vmay come from anywhccct the Arccuna tribe, Kamarang 
and Kukui river groups, the PaCamona tribci even from the 
Mazaruni* for there are two bad people living at Imbai- 
madai," As fditig came from the Arccuna to Jane of the 
Mazaruni group of die Akawaio, so it might come from 
Geniiany to Enghuidi from a hostile group to another 
group, especially so in the past when the Akawaio and 
Arecuiia fought as Germany and England havc/^^ 

The structural significance of Uilmg accusarions cannot be 
made dearer than by thb example which Francis volun- 
teered, and in all my enquiries concemmg die origin of 
bad tding, and sickness and death arising from it, the 
structural factor was the predominant and detcrminhig 
feature. As the distance in the leladonship increases and as 
the cleavages m the structure grow larger, from river group 
to ncight^uring Carib-speaking tribe to foreign tribes, 
so the Luddence of had olowing increases. Good people 
blow good to you anti these good people are one’s friends* 
relatives and, in other than exceptional circumstances* 
yom own river group as a whole. Bad people hlow^ bad to 
you and dicse aic your enemies, strangers, hestite people 
from hostile river groups and diflerent tribes. It is notice- 
able that fnling accusations and EdcJif accusations follow 
exactly the same pattern. 

Tiifjfijf ifi Pcrtaml Dispum 

Unlike idling is regarded as a legitimate means of 

revenge for a wrong done. The victim Avill probably 
protest that it is evil and bad* but, generally speaking* it b 
a recognized mode of procedure. E&pdu, cvcr>Jx>dy agrees, 
can never be good and b the enemy of all. 

Tdirtg sometimes plays a prominent part in Akawaio 
personal rekdonshim, as the foDowing incident shows; 

flagit of the Kukui river group feh ill and everyone 
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thought that this was due to bad blowing from the 
Kamarang river people. Then another caiise w'as suggested. 
Some months beforOp Bagit had gone to Katalma to see 
Jacob there. He went to exchange a good ^O^Kjre shot gun 
for an old one that rei^uired powder and shot but w'hich 
was less expensive to maintain, jacobus daughter died 
during hb visit and it was thought that Jacob had sent 
titling in revenge for the death. Rumour and gossip from 
the Xatainia people were responsible for thb condusioti 
since they had Unked Bagit^s transactions over the gun witli 
the girl's death. Bagifs brother, who, it svas said^ had 
wanted the gun svhicli was bartered, threatened to challenge 
Jacob to personal combat '3 fig^ 2) if his brother died of 
the fever. However, Bagit got better and the whole ease 
soon became forgotten—or so it appeared. 



Fro. 2. KATAIMA VILLAGE BOYS WOESllU^C 

Thij h tkt Uadiiiiinalfirm pjpcrimp! 


Thb cw b typical of the part that blowing sometimes 
plan's in personal relationships. Although in thb itisiancc 
the trouble arose between two people of separate river 
groups, the same type of dbputc might occiit between 
people of the same village, who arc dutandy related but 
on bad tenusp Such bistanocs arc not frequent, for people 
do not blow bad on people of the same scttlemeni except 
in the most extraordinary drcumsianccs^ Yet, wherever 
there are hostile relationsibps of any kind taling may arise 
from them and cause sickness or death, according to 
Akawaio notioiu of causation and recognized modes of 
behaviour in such situations. 

Tding and Other Sadtties 

Litcrarv^ works on other Guiana tribes show that at lease 
some of them have a blowing ritual like that ofthe Akawaio, 
but it is impossible to judge the extent of the similaricy« 
The information given is too scanty except for the Barama 


River Caribs* and no one has investigated these beliefs and 
actions as heing part of a coherent s^item of thought. 

AJthougli a compararivc study bi the Amcrindiau field 
of bivc^tigation b impossible at present* the Akawaio 
blowing ritual is, on examination of its component parts, 
not by any means dissimilar from rituals and beliefs in 
other parts of the world. 

As already stated, the theory^ of blowing postulates tw^o 
important principies—the efficacy of charm words and the 
power of the spirit associated with the breath. The first 
component is dearly in the same category as magic or 
charm words used among widely differing peoples and 
found nearly all the world over. A good example b the 
type of magic spell described by MaUnowskiH in his 
account of tlie Trobriand [danders. 

Malinowski stated that magic powder is an Inherent 
property of certain words utier^ with the performance of 
certain acriotvs. The virtue of Trobriand spells lies in the 
worck and in the voice. Voice and objeci are brought into 
the closest association whenever possible, and if the object 
to which the spell is directed is dbtaiit, ihe words arc 
ejaculated in the appropriate direction. The effect wdiich 
has to be achieved is such that demonstrable sclcntifsc proof 
is imposublc to obtain. Unlike Akawaio blowing words, 
howeverp Trobriand magic is stored in the stomach; the 
words alone are efficacious and no type of spirit is associated 
with the spells. The performer's spirit is of no impoti^icc 
and the magic force issues in die words alone. 

The second component ui taUng is the spiri t of the blower 
which is associated with the breadi. This assodatioii is not 
Ml itself iijiiquc for ir is found in both primitive and com-^ 
picx society and it. too, is practically universal, k has been 
reported among the Bantu pft^lc of Africa ,*5 for example, 
and it exists in Chrisdan bcliefi. 

The Greek pnewna and the Latin spirims may both be 
translated as ^breath/ ^brccac*, ^thc breadi of Ufe*^ 'a 
breathing/ 'a gciidc blowing of air/ In poetic usage and 
in the post-Augustaji period spintus ivas used in the sense 
of‘spiric/ "soul/ *mind.' Tfiis association of hfcath and 
spiritp which is probably a feature in all Indo-European 
languages, can traced back to early Hebrew, in many 
instances* maeh has the meaning of "breath* and, particu¬ 
larly, 'strong and violent breaihing* as opposed to neska- 
ww/i—which is ordinary'p quiet breathing. abo means 
'life stuffp* * source of iLfo*^ ^thc life spirit/ It stands for 
Power and Life. 

It might perhap be objected that as rtnseh is of God and 
is given 10 man by God,^* thb association of breath and 
spirit in Christian doarine is not comparable to the 
association of breath and spirit postulated in the Afcaw^aio 
sptem of bcHcS^ It might oe argued that nrphesK meaning 
" Dreath-soui,’ which i$ of man and not directly of God, is 
mote appropriate. 

The Akawaio do noi recognize any distinction^ so as 
I could ascertain p between the soul and the spirit. The 
dkufalu^ the spirit of a person, comprises both together, 
being the ^sort of lifc^ in a person^ 7 ; Ir Is his vitality and 
hb mdividuality and yet it b abo* by virtue of its knplidt 
contact with which b Light and Life in the snub 
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pliccp something more than a thing of n™i+ Therefore^ 
die in its af^sodation with tne breathy is, as fac as 

such a comparison is possible, like nephtsh and com- 
bbicd^ As tne scmi-Clmstiin Hallelujah^® Ahawaio today 
believe dial God is in -^Jbi^iaT in the sun's place, a petson^s 
spirir (rtJtWii) may be said to be *of God* in die same way 
as the rii^Ji in man comes from God in the Hebrew 


Condusi&fi 

In spire of comparable data from other sodcries it docs 
not seem practical to make a detailed comparbon between 
Akawaio ritual blowing and any other system of magic 
spclh Of ndigious bcliefe outside the South Amencan area. 
This is herause of the great diflerciioes between the systems 
themselves and between the socicries as wholes. However^ 
the component parts in the theor>' of Akawaio blowing 
arc nor without paraUeL Tdhg words may obviously be 
classified as a form of magic while the assodarion of 
breath and spirit and its connexion with some superior 
religious force or power aUo occurs in odier societies. 

The unique feature in Akawaio bclicfr lies in this com¬ 
bination. Ako unique is the way in which the practice of 
blowing permeates all aspects of the society, h enters into 
the economic, legal, stnictural and religious spheres of 
society t it enters^ in faa* into almost every departmenc of 
thought and into nearly every social activity, so that co 
study it from one point of view^ such as medical theory 
alone, is virtually impossible. 

Nofci 

i Eik'do w the Altawak> term for *KsniaiErix' Tlui word is used 
throughout British Guiana for seem kiUcr' who is said to catch 
his victim w ben he ii alone, and to break bii houei and poison him . 


Os recovering oomcioimie^ the vkttm returns to Mi vOligc not 
knowing what has happened; Le ^1h ill and dies within a ihott 
time. The fun that a person has been kiUed- by EdoJo b known by 
CEftain Mue marks oa the corpse. 

* Thn is the cousultahon of the ipuits of living people, gliost 
spirits and nature spiiifa,, by the PLsiihiin^ ar night 

j Chinawkng: a vilbgc on the Ayangiiiiia plateau, Maa:anjiiJ 
River. 

s Amokokopal: a village on the Kuktil River, the religions 
centre. 

j J. Gilliit 'The Darama River Canbs of British Guiana,' P^- 
Pe^Aody AJkj. Amtr. Anhsci end VoL XIV, No. a (1^36], 

p. 147. 

* The verb tffa have' or * t posses.' 

7 S&ba is a red pigment made Bte^ iDfcfJwii; is made 

from ArrahiditA MrOL 

* XiWi tj&u is a special stone placed in the ^jdens, having 
asomted with it the spirit of casuva and of gafdfrts in generak 

s All the people ivho live m the vicinity of a TTVtf, or a main 
tributary’ of a river, ate known by its name. 

In Gcofgetown a boiilding is set aside os a rest house for aU 
Amcrindiaiu who arrive. This practice dates bade 10 Duich dmes 
when Amerindian assistance was sought against rebellious and 
runaway Negro slaves. 

If This k a spedhe refexenoe fo a iiniily which was inviting the 
Dppoiidoa of the entire tribe, legardle^ of mtemaJ jrtuctural 
diFcrenliition, through reddest boasting about activities^ 

** Francis had been in dose assodatkm w4th a miner &om the 
coastbndi* 

This Is the tradkknial wrestling match. 

u B. Malinowdd, ^ ike We^em Patijic (ipxa), pp. 

4oa-4JE7* 

■S W, C. Willoughbyp The Sent fff the BmHi pp. to, 64, 

ijS, ifi], 1^4 

N. H- SnaMi, The DMimiive /dciu if ihe Old Testament, 
Chap. VU. 

A. J. Butt, ^Thc Bttming Foimiain, fifom Whence it Came,' 
TjjncAri, No, October, 1954 

The ptesent-day religion of the Mazmini Akawaio k known 
as 'Hallelujah-* Hallelujah is a mixture of Akawaio bdids and 
Cbmtian teachings. 


SOCIAL FACTORS INFLUENCING INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT* 

by 

TOM tUPTON 

Drp^irmtm^ tf Suciefl AnrAropeli^p UnhwHy of Manchefter 


I 

Tar more than dicif British coUcaigucs, American 
social sriendsB have been attoctea 10 study out¬ 
put restriedon by industrial operatives. In this article I shall 
otaminc the coniributiou which has been made by 
American research workers in this field and then refer to 
my own w^ork in Britidi indusoy. Mv w'ork emphasizes 
certain kirercsdng aspects of the problem w'hich mve so 
far been rcLrively ncgicacd. 

Research w orkers on industrial problems must return 
again and again to the investigadoiis made at the Haw- 
ihome worb of the Wesiem Electric Company in Chicago 
in 1927-1932. 1 shall refer particularly to the interpeetarions 
of the Bonk Wiring Obs^arion Room data- Although a 

* The subitmee J ti? the Roya! 

Ifulihittt t Dfainlwri 395 S 


good deal of work hai been done since^ these interpreta¬ 
tions- have not been seriously challenged. There has been 
much general critidsm of the Hawdiome w^ork, but for 
the most part it has not been based-on material collected 
as consdendousiy, and as carefriUy analysed.^ I shall &ke 
the Hawijionie mtcrpreiarions os representing the general 
approach to the problem, although I shall refer to more 
recall work, 

n 

The operatives in the small workshop known as the 
Bank Wiring Room were observed and interviewed over 
a long period, and records of their output were carefully 
kept. Tne operadves were paid according to a group piece-* 
tvork scheme, 1 need not describe this scheme in detail. 
Like most wage incentive schemes ii rested on die ossixmp* 
non that the operadves would attempt to maximize 
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eanufigs up to the Limit Imposed by skill and phj'sical 
fadgitc. Bur, Professor Homans has pointed out in his 
CTtcelIcni rc-^anal)'iis of the data: 

"ivhether die men were expected co behave as des¬ 
cribed, the fact is chat they did not... . They had a 
clear idea of a prop« day's work. The actual output 
was not as great as it woud have been if fatigue liad 
been the otJy limiting factor/ 

and 

'Together with the belief that a man's output ought 
nor to go above a cemin limit *., went the Wief 
chat a man's output record, tliat is, his average hourly 
output, otighc to show' little change from week to 
w^cck,'^ 

The output graph approximated to a straight line. The 
output of the individual operatives w^as held to the group 
iiom by a complicated process of social con trol operating 
within the work group. 

In a receiir British ease of output restriction w^hich led ro 
a prolonged strike m tile Scottish f^orics of the KoUs- 
Royce organization, an operative was ostracized by his 
feUows for 'rate busung," that is, for producing more than 
they themselves considered to be a proper output. It was 
clear in this case, and in others whidi 1 have cncountcfed 
in British industry^ that operatives fixed a ^proper output'^ 
and attempted to apply sanctions to ensure conformity to 
it in the belief that they were protecting their long-nin 
economic interests. They did this even though thereby 
they did not imniediately cam as much as was possible. 

The Bank Wiring Room Invcstigarors examined the 
'long-run economic interest' liypothesis in the light of 
their data and rqcctcd it* They argued that ihc actions of 
the operatives wniom they observed were not based upon 
a logical appraisal of the work situarioii. They sverc able to 
show^ that rile men did not iindc^t.md fully the intrieacies 
of the method of wage calculation. Without such know¬ 
ledge it would clearly have been difficult for the men 
consciously to niaiupulate the situation to serve what they 
thought to be their own long-run advantage. 

The itivcsrigatois then went on to examine what may 
be called 'the quiet Hfe hypotlicsis/ This states that opera¬ 
tives fcstrict and stabilize output at a certain level so as to 
ensure that the attezition of the managemenr w^iH not 
constjmily be directed to tbeir activities; as, e,^., to see 
whether the incenrivc system is w'orking diiciczidy, 
w hether the layout of the shop can be improved, and the 
like. As against this the Hawthorne investigators argued 
that restriction of output may w'cll lead to an increase in 
the unit cost of the product and this is the very thing w'hich 
wilt call attention 10 the activities of the shop and bring 
about the very changes which the workers are assumed to 
fear. 

Thus thev rejected the argument that output rescriedon 
is the result of a shrewd calculatioii of certain crucial 
aspects of their situarioii on the part of a group of workers. 
Yet. when the operatives in the Bank Wiring Room were 
asked why they restricted output* these ww the very 
reasons they ^ve. This apparent paradox can only be 


resolved by calling the reasons Yadonaltzarions" and this is 
what the Hawthorne iovesdgators did. 3 
Other posable interpretations were also considered Kid 
rejected. For example, the notion that workers axe malic- 
iouSp ungratefuh or just plain kzy was throwTi out for lack 
of evidence from the Bank Wiring Room. The suggestion 
that the behaviour of the operatives was a manifestadon of 
overt management-worker hosdlitj' was rejected for the 
same reason, and w^a$ replaced by the interesting suggesdon 
that although there was in fact some hosdliry tow'ards the 
management, this could be explained as enieretug from 
the workers" endeavours to niaiutain the intemaforganiza- 
don of their group. Worker-management hosdlity could 
not be advanced as a reason for restricting outputs 
I am on fairly safe ground w^hen 1 say that the studies of 
operative groups since Hawthorne have for the most part 
adopted similar mte^p^ecaE^OIl5,^ 

m 

What worries me about dicse intciprctadons is their 
coo easy assumption that the fears of operarives about 
expected management behaviour are unfounded. Once 
this position has been taken up* field material on output 
restriedon can on ly make sense if it is stated that the fears 
arc inadonal and emerge as a sort of by-produci of the 
soda] process within the work group. I do not deny chat 
rids is a valid inicrprctadtin of the Bank Wiring Room 
data. But I do not think it will do very w^eU for the British 
cases 1 have bricHy menrioned, nor does it help me with 
my own matcrialr as 1 shall show presently. 

t want to direct special attention to the argtimenc wliich 
1 believe underpins the ^HunlaJl Relations approach to 
industrial problems, and which is implicit m the Haw- 
riiomr interpretadons. The argument is, that because it 
can be showm that in a particular case an employer deals 
fairly with, and is solicitous for the welfare of his employ¬ 
ees, any restriedon of outpuE must be traced to causes other 
than confliet of interest Ktw™i them. I do not think that 
this argument is sound. I would rariicr say that the worker- 
employer relationship is one in which both conflict and 
identity of interest are present at the same rime. The 
balance between conflict and identity may of course be 
modified by circumstance, 1 do not admit* however, that 
the element of conflict of interest cm be entirely removed 
from the relationship either by the adoption of enlightened 
personnel policies or paternal attitudes. 1 would say that 
these can shape the procedures w^hich are followed in 
handling conflict of interest. I take up this general podrion 
because to me it is evident lhar [hough workers and em¬ 
ployers share a common mtercsl in continued coopexadon, 
they cooperate for different ends. The employer and his 
managers arc inicrested in the production and profrtabJe 
sale of a conimodit)^ The w'orker is less interested iu this 
than in the material and other satisfactions which he can 
gel from hi$ cmploymcnL Every'one is aware that these 
ends are often in conflict. This being so, there may often be 
good grounds for workers' fears. The possibility must then 
be admitted that resnirdon of outpui might in some eases 
be explained straightforwardly in terms of these fears. It 
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may not in all cases be necessary to follow die cortuo-nis bne 
orDcasonins ikat leads to the coocltiMon that fears ofrate^ 
cutting ana intcrfcroioe ore irrational. 

I have said enough to have made clear the problem in 
which ! am interested and 1 have discussed possible 
in which data on ourput restriction nuy be inierprcced. I 
have not the space to enter into great detail about my own 
research, but 1 shall say something about the conclusions 
which are emerging from the analysis of the material. [ will 
then relate these to the interpretations which I have just 
been discussing- 

tv 

1 entered a factory as an operadve- After a short period 
of training I Jobied a work ream. I remained with this 
small group for an extended period. I worked, watched^ 
and listened. Everyone with whom t associated knew that 
I was a University man. Most knew vaguely, and some 
precisely^ die object of my presence there. The manage¬ 
ment were kind enough to allow me access to the output 
records of those worters whom 1 knew and observed. 
Before, during, and after my spell as an operative I dis- 
cussed my research problem with managers and with 
Trade Union officials, 1 have also obtained a good deal of 
material on the history and present-day stmcttirc of the 
indiiscry. 

From all that 1 had read, and from my own indmtrial 
experience, I had expected to find evidence of some kind 
of production norm (i.f., of a standard rate of production 
established by a group of workers^ diftcring from manage- 
ment expectations.). 1 had expected to study the process of 
social control by wdiich the norm was mauifained in the 
workshop. The notes 1 made recording my impressions of 
the first few dap in the shop seem to show slight bcv-ilder^ 
ment at finding dsat nothing I had ever seen or read about 
seemed to be present in this situation. Subsequent analysis 
of the output records confirmed thift. 

Oulput in the Bank Wiring Room followed a straight 
line. Other invesdgators have reported situations w'herc a 
norm of appropriate daily earnings was niaintaincd^S or 
where output followed a bi-modal pttcjn+* In the shop 
where 1 worked I found noLhing like diis^ The output 
graph for the group which 1 studied showxd marked fluc¬ 
tuations. These fluctuations have to be explained not by 
reference to the internal sodal organization of the group 
but by reference to factors over which the operatives have 
no controJt changes in the design of the product, dis¬ 
turbances in the flow of work through the factor)^, difficult 
materials, and the tike. 

The graphs of individual output over the period also 
exhibit^ marked fluctuations^ Hut these fluctmtions in 
individual output did not cenrespond with each other in 
the majority' of eases, nor with the fluctuadons in the 
groups output except in the case of those operatives en¬ 
gaged upon the fin^ assembly of the product. Since the 
operatives were on straight piecework it follo’^rs that 
earnings fluctuated with output. The extent of the output 
fluccuadons, as reflected in earnings, was well illustrated by 
the following figun^- Tlie maximum wage of the opera- 


dvc whose output graph shows the least marked fluctuations 
was rouglily la/- above her own average for the period, 
and her minimum wage about 10 /- below average- The 
operative whose graph show'cd the most marked flucrua- 
dorts liad a maximum wage 7r. od, above her own 
average and a minimum w^age ^2 lor. od. below. These 
figures arc calculated on ail full weeks worked. 

There w'cre social controls operating in the group, but 
these were dictated not so much by any social norm fixing 
a ‘^proper output/ but by die necessity for the opefadves 
to see diat they were kept supplied with w^ork by chose 
preceding them in the production flow. 

The unmistakable facts of the situation, for all my 
initial attempts to fly in the face of them, are dwt no norm 
of * proper output* has emerged from the internal organ- 
tzarion of this group of w^orkexs. My findings dificr ftom 
those of the Hawthorne investigators and of others who 
have studied the problem. I have already described how 
they interpreEcd rhe faces they ohserveo. My task is to 
interpret the facts of the situation 1 myself observed and 
experienced. 

I cannot say that the fear of rate-cutting was entirely 
absent. Some workers held the \icw, and expressed it to 
me+ that the time-srudy men ntvet do a ro-time to rabc a 
rate. But although there was some fear of rate-cutting 1 
never saw a rate ait while I was in the shop. Many people 
complained that certain rates were too 'tight,' but t saw 
and heard of cases where workers asked for a re-time and 
managed to get rates raised. AUhougli there was some dis¬ 
satisfaction and some fear of rate-cutting no re^/ecriVc 
rcstrictioTi of output was practised. In fact such group 
pressures as operated eo affect individual output were 
mostly the otlicr w^ay. I myself was often jockeyed gendy 
along by operatives who were short of parts for sub- 
as^mbly- 

At ftrsi, I considered the following hypothesis. An out¬ 
put norm has often been regarded as a factor associaEcd 
vsith group cohesion. Would not the absence of a norm 
indicate lack of cohesioii ? if this hypothesis were to stand 
I had to produce evidence of lack of group cohesion. 1 
would expect to find tLis^ if it existed, in the labour turn¬ 
over, absence and sickness figures, and in a chilly and un¬ 
friendly atmosphere in the group. I found some evidence 
that the absence rates were somewhat higher than would 
normally be expected for a group of this kuid^ bur labour 
turnover was surprisingly small. The social atmosphere in 
the shop was the re\'ersc of chilly and unfticndly. 

I asked myself whether the joking which cknacterized 
many rclatianships was a cover for personal hostility^ a 
means to crt^crcomc awkwardness in these relationships. 
It is difficuU to decide about this, but t dunk that the type 
of joking rdadonshJp I saw' and partidpaced in probably 
had more to do wiEh friendship and familiarity. Manv of 
the workers had knowTi each other wcU for many years. 
They came from the 54me congested w orking-class area, 
and generally they shared the same set of values, tastes and 
bcli^. Certainly there was no awkwardness of the kind 
arising from dinering social position, which gives rise to 
thejo^g Tclationship as desmbed by Radcliffe-Brownc.7 
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I fear that, attractive though it was^ I have had to drop the 
ani^mic It dc^cs not accord voy closely with the 

facts. 

I have also tried to interpret the faces iit terms of mi- 
ijuesduTied acceptance of managenicnt nontw and expec¬ 
tation, and the success of irianagcmcnt controls over 
operative behaviour through the productive System* the 
wage iucetidve scheme, and effective supervision. 

like most managementSp the managcmoit of the factory 
at which 1 worked hoped that the economic incentives 
they offered would make for high production. They were 
largely justified in iheif expectations. Most workers sought 
ro maxiniize output, although practice diFered &oin 
operative to operative according to economic need. 

In this shop, the effect of layout on clique formation, a 
point which has been stressed by sorpc investigators^ was 
not marked. The partem of group formation at break and 
meal times was persistent but it was based on age and upon 
long friendships which had survived different layouts of 
the plant. Indeed, the layout of the shop and the working 
arrangements [ended in most cases to limit the develop¬ 
ment of Inibmial social organization based on spatial 
propinquir)'. 

Reference to previous work suggests that the absence 
of such informal organization would inhibit the develop^ 
ment of sodal control over output in the shop+ Jn the 
Bank Wiring Room there was a close connexion between 
three sets of factors, spatial propiiiqmry on the process, 
clique formation and social control of output; and other 
invcstigaiors have noted this connexion.^ In the shop where 
1 worked the connexion is not marked. Bui even given that 
the shop layout, etc., tended to inhibit ii, there was scope 
for the social control of output wdthin the group far beyond 
the vciy^ litdc that existed. What still has to he explained 
is why in this case it did not emergie. 

This can only be explained if the anal)'^ b extended to 
include matcrid other than that which I collected wirliin 
the workshop. The workshop has now to be considered as 
part of a system of rclarionships cmbrachig the factory 
itself, the mdmtr 5 % the Unionp and the wider society of 
which they are all a part. 

The industry is highly competitive, and the market for 
Its produa is subject to marked seasonal and longer term 
fluctuations. It i$ not surprising then that managers in the 
industry are acutely cost comdous. And to be cost con¬ 
scious in an industry like thb, where labour cost forms a 
high proTOition of total cost, is to be pardeularly sensitive 
about labour cost. iTierc arc two chief ways of keeping 
labour cost down; keep wages down and/or use labour 
more effectively. In ihb industry, in thb dmc of full cm- 
ployment, serious attempts at w‘agt reduction arc not 
attempted, and since the industty^ b one w hich docs not 
lend itsclt easily to mechanization many finiis have intro¬ 
duced schemes involving changes of byout and job break¬ 
down to permit the most effective use of the existing labour 
force and the employment of setni-skiUed Labour. 

The firm in which I worked has, in recent years, re¬ 
organized many of its workshops. It has used the most 
up-to-date techniques to clinunate uancecssary movement 


of people and matcriak m the productive process^ and to 
sundardirc job method. Rates are now based upon time 
study and job evaluation. In some firms the introductipn 
of such Techniques might have given rise to colecrivc 
resentment, in this case the operatives have accepted the 
techniques. Some operatives spoke to me nostalgically of 
the ola methods^ but by and iLrgc the new ones have been 
accepted without much fuss. I think that conflict on thb 
bsue has been minimal because the managemciir and the 
operatives have thb in common: they want to do as well 
as they can while the orders are coming in. Pieceworkers 
with memories of seasonal unemployment and short-rime 
working work hard to make hay wdiile the swi shmes, and 
alihough for the past few years the fluiirtuadons in demand 
have thKii much less marked than was the case in the pre¬ 
war years, the habit still persist 
There b no tradidon in the firm of w^orkshop hargainiug 
over piecework rates. The Trade Union safeguards the 
minimum rates upon which the piece prices arc based, hut 
it b not party to the disputes which arise in the workshops 
over indiridttal rates, nor do its shop stewards parddpatc 
in the rate-fixing process. In the Rolb-Royce case W'bich 
1 have mention^, and in other cases which I have met. 


workers W'ho discipline ^rate-busters* are skilled in the 
waj's of using tlic powder which Tradc Union membership 
confers in rimes of full cmploymcnL In the shop where [ 
worked there was no evidence of skills of this kind. 
Although the Union which organizes these worken has 
gro^Ti in influence over the past few years and has mini- 
mu m wage and pricc-lbt agreements with mtMt firms, its 
influence is not marked in the daily givc-and-t:^e of 
workshop bfb^ At least this was my experience in the shop 
where I worked- 


This does not affect my argument that conflict as well as 
identity of iniercst b r)'pical of the management-employee 
relationship. I saw many cases of conflict of interest but I 
noted that in thb shop diey' were handled individually and 
not collectively. The dcvclopmcnr of a *look after Number 
Ont* attitude of mind seems to be due largely to the fact 
dial individual piecework and seasonal employment arc 
characterbric of the industry. The other reason which may 
be advanced to explain this attitude b that most of the 
operatives of whom 1 have spoken arc women. It was true 
of women in thb shop that they tended to accept manage^ 
rntmt noftns of right behaviour and that thdf attitudes to 
output conformed fairly closely to management expecta¬ 
tions, Where conflict did occur over such matters as rates 
and job transfers these wxte bandied by the individuab 
cnnccmcd. There b evidence &om other studies that 
women prefer individual to group payment-^ 

I am not convinced that the sex of operativi^ i$ an 
adequate explanation of attitudes to the job and to manager 
nicut. My information about male operatives in thb 
industry is that they behave similarly. And both men and 
wotticn in the industry have been known to act collectively 
when general standards have been threatened. But, as I 
have said, collective action in the workshop does not appear. 
1 would say that thb can only develop when the Trade 
Union has occome more pow^aftil 
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The womoi opmd™ I worked juion^t stood in awe 
of fiumgcnirot-^c 'higher ups* or the brrais,* as they 
were sometimes described to mc+ But this is not an ado 
quire expLuiadoa of their behaviour in rebtioti to output. 
in my experience many male worken have the same 
atd tilde and this attitude exists ride by ride with res tried vc 
output norms in some mdu^^trica^ The rccognidon that 
manigemetit has power and ktiow-'how is nor neecssarily 
assodated with the acceptance of management norms and 
cxpoctadons. 

it would seem that m the ra^ I have been discussing the 
kiflucncc of controls operating upon the group_lTom out¬ 
ride has a greater cnccT on output xhm those which 
operate within the group. This suggests to me that it ts 
only when there exists a well developed system of W'ork- 
shop collective bargaining, based upon strong Trade 
Umoas, that the kind of workshop solidarity which allows 
of operative control over output can emerge. Of course 
this solidarity is built upon and emerges &om social rela¬ 
tionships within the workshop i but it is shaped also by 
the sttucturc of the management-worker relationship. 
This in its turn is shaped by the competitive semeture of 
the industryp and the extent and power of Trade Union 
org.mi 2 ation, and the attitudes which inanagenicnt 
workers bring to the situation from thdr experience of 
membership of social groupings outside the faciory siiua- 
don^ My feeling is that worker-management rebdonshipSr 
as a group of workers perceives them, are shaped not so 
mudi by mythical or irrariona] expectations of manage- 
menE behaviour as by traditional attitude built into the 
relaiionship. 

V 

My opbioi]^ based on the Hawthonic intcrprecitions, 
on the imilysis of my own material, and on my fairly wide 
knowledge of a number of British mdmtrics^ is that the 
srudy of production norms is incomplete unless it takes 
account not only of the niinutix of workshop life but also 
of the whole complex of traditional and structural factors 
which help to make these rebtionships what they arc. 

This article has been full of hypotlnaes examined and 
rejected. 1 shall conclude by stating one which seems 10 
accord with the known fact 5 .^“ But first 1 will refer to the 
faa that the American investigators of the productioxi 
norms problem make very httlc mcnticin of Trade Unions^ 
This is probably because the role of the Unions in the two 
cDuiitries differs. And^ of course, the two Trade Union 
movements have followed different paths of historical 
development, h is not to be taken then that the stress thac 
I pbee upon the role of Trade Unions in the life of the 
workshop is intended as a criticism of the work of Ameri- 
can colleagues. It is nor. I have the greatest admirarion for 
their work* Without it I would not have known where to 
have begun in my own studies. The hypothesis that I state 
rebtes to British condidoTis. 

I w^ould say that rcstrietioti of output is more likely to be 
found in workshops in industries wtiere Trade Uniotis arc 


strong and where they arc also well or^nized ar workshop 
levd. The ocher faerocs which might be assodated with 
restriction of output are a high capital-bbonr ratio, which 
relieves downward pressure on wage rates^ manning scales 
and the like; and an absence of keen competition between 
the firms which make up the mduscry* * * * This complex 
is, so to speak, woven around the rebtionship between 
management and work group, giving a kind of sccuritT,- 
which allows of collective action by the work group to 
control the situation in wliich it finds itself The way in 
which control is exercised, and its final result, Avilf be 
shaped by factors spcdfic to each situation: die degree to 
which the process is machine paced* the byout of die plant 
and so on. 

The complex of fiictors wdiich I would expect to be 
associated with bek of social control over output in die 
workshop would include lack of monopoly and carteliza¬ 
tion of the induscry, lack of inEcnsive capitalization, bek 
of strong Trade Union organization inside the workshops, 
and instability' in die market for the product. In this situa¬ 
tion the invcstigacor^s problem is to exp bin how, in the 
absence of control over output, stability is maintaiiicd in 
the social rdariofishJp of the workshop; what other norms 
of behaviour emerge and svhat is the pattern of sanctions 
associated with them. 1 have not examined this problem in 
detod in this article although 1 have Eouched upon it. 

Npicj 

* Cf, W. A* KoivUn?, ' Vahic, Fact and Theory in tndtutrial 

Sodology/ Amcr. /. VnL LVHi [May 1953); Harold L, 

Sheppard, ' Approaches to Con^et in American Iticbstrid Soci¬ 
ology,^ BrU.J. Sod«>!r, Vol. V, part 4 (1954). 

* G, G, Honuru, The Hutfufti Greup. New York (Hareoutt* Brace 
& Co.}* Ip50r pp, 60 -di. 

1 F, J. Rocthlubcrger and W. j. Dbfou, Afarvii^rjc?ff mui ihr 
tFwJflfr, Harvard U. P., ipjp. 

4 Collins, M. Qalcon^ and D. Roy^" FLcstnction of Output 

and Social Cleavage in Indumy,' AppUed Anihrop.^ Vo!. V, part 3 
(Summer r I94ft]r These inv'cstigitors write 1 

^Attalyus has indicated that restriction of OLOpui is an expres- 
siou of group soiickrity, arising from cauua otlw than economic 
larinirs or dishonesty,* although it ^at the $aide time ex- 
prtsiei a feeling that workers arc different from muugcrTfciitp 
[luE their morivarion and goals arc quite apart from ^osc of 
management criEmtod einpJoyets*^ 

s S. Rohbiu$, The fiumiUL Fatten m Imhutridl OutpuL (Unpub- 
lishtd Thesis for degw of AB, (HonsJ, Uim^ard College,) 

* ]3otta!d Roy, ^Quota Restriction and GoldbrkJdng in a 

Midiiuc Shop,^ SetieLf VoL LVll {1951-53), 

T A, R, RiddifTc-Dtowne, Sintfiutt md Fmttim rh iVtm/rhT 
Sxiefy, London [Cohen and West), 1953, 

^ Gf. A. B. Horsfall and C- M, ArcnslKrg+ *Tcamwork and 
Produefivi^- in a Shoe S=actpry/ Humm Orgaiit^eiion, Vol. VIJJ* 
part I (Winter, 1949). 

^ J. F. Scott and R. Lyoton, in their study of change in a horiefy 
lactory, describe how an ‘attempt to initodnee group payment was 
abandoned at the workers* request." Tbw Stuiks m 
London {Routlcdge 4 : KeganPaullt 195a* p, 11 j, 

S. Wyatt's 'Study of Output in Two SimiUr Factories^ is a 
possible exeeprion, BriLj. Psyihel, VoL XVIV (1933),!amgrarefiil 
to Mr. R. G. Stansticid, oftihic Department of and [ndus- 

trial Rwarch^ for drawing my actentiDii to this. 
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Land Rights in Two Brcmnes HamJets. By A* Bamci, 
D.S.C.+ PU.D., LfftiiLytt of Bi^rnomici asid 
Pi^Utic^ SdtTJce. Summary of a fu ihe Insliau^?^ 

13 MiMFchf ig ^6 

The procds whertby righn in land arc traELsierred from one 
gcncracion to the nciit is influenced not only by mid of iidieritancc 
but also by ttcbnological cockdiEjonj, social and spatial mobilityv 
and die accidents of fertility “ivlicrcby one nun may have many 
children while bis neighbour has none, Clunges in technology^ 
social mobility and social SEmcrure tnay be accompamed by 
changes in the way in which properly passes down the genera- 
tioas, despite unaltered inheritance rul«. This propdsitioii is 
tested by an examination of the transfecs of land rights thar 
Qccinied dndng the period 1S51-1951 in irwo lumlcts located in 
the mrat district of Bremnes, in w'cstemi Norway. 

Under Norwegian law^ ail children, male and female, inlierit 
equallv. However, the eldest son has the tight to buy land from 
his father at a reduced piiccp and all a man^s descendants^ in aflxed 
order of priority, have the right to buy back patiimOnJal farm 
land if it has been sold to a strang)cr or to a more distant kinsman. 
Thus in eflect the progressive fragtnentadon of holdings is bin- 
dered by die opportunity given to the eldest son to buy the 
shares, actual or potmtiaX of his younger brothers and sisters. 
The law Jiscriniinates against incoming strangers in favour of 
kin, and against distant kin in favour of dose reLidves, provided 
they have the money. The interests of near kin are furtlier pro¬ 
tected by legal restrictiotLS on testamenutioD. When a farmer 
wishes to red re from active workp he often selU his farm to a son. 
When the old man dies. Ids possessions, including any proceeds 
remaining from the sale of the farm, arc divided equally among 
bis diildrim. 

A hundred yean ago, all the rcgisteml units of land in the two 
hamkts vrerc farm holdingi of the same broad categot)'- Each 
consisted of a hnowTi fracdDn of the hamlet as a wholcp and pro 
vided a means of livelihood for a simple family witli a few adher¬ 
ents. Holdings w'ere not cotuollda^rd and all land was owned 
jointly, although the ha^frclds and die small tdled pitdies were 
cultjvaied by die homeholds severally. Most adult men combined 
agriculture with in-shore lidiing^ and some kinds of fishing were 
carried on by the hamlet as a uniu 

In the latter part of the ninctrenth ccntuiy' the compact duster 
of houses which hiiherto had formed die nucleus of each hamlet 
was dispersed, and at least the in-firld of each hamlet was divided 
into a number of compact blocks, one for each holding,. At the 


beginning of the cv™tieth centujyv bfgcr fiahltig vessels came 
into use, and it became pasiblc, and sometimes advantageous, for 
a man to live by foiling ajonc. Later, industries became established 
in the district, providing full-time employment for men from 
many hamlets. Fishermen and indusrrid workers became suffi- 
dctiily prosperous to land for houses from their fanner 
neighboujs. 

Dtiring the same period the old taverns catering mainly for the 
coastal sea ctaflic began to he ecLpsed by the countiy stores which, 
although built on the quayside, aimed at providing a wider range 
of goods for residents in nearby hamlets. More recendyp several 
shops with a narrow' range of goods for sale have been set up in 
the Centre of the district, serving a wider market chan the counar)' 
stoics but quite divorced from m traffic. Prayerhouscs and 
schools were built in several hamkta at the beginning of the 
centuryp but the later development of secondary and tccimical 
education has been based on two schools serving several rural 
dbtricts. 

Considerations of kinship did not influence the acquisition of 
Und for schools xnd prayerhouses^ and influenced omy sl^dy 
the sales of shop sites. Some inflitciice can he seen in the safes of 
home rites. 

All the farm buildings extajit in in the two hamlets were 
diviifed to make more farms during the following hundred yean. 
I >Faining and cicaiing of former pasture enable the new units to 
continue to provide a living tor a family, although most men 
spend some rime fishing during the winter. In two-thirds of the 
mstancei examined, the farm was divided to provide a holding 
for a younger son or for a daughter. 

in a sample of 40 farmcn who had farms to dispose of, one 
third sold the whole farm to thdr eldest son, another third sold 
their cldmt son only a part, and the last third sold nodiing to the 
eldest ion. Those eldest sons who did not acquire itny pammonial 
land either went abroad, or to town, or followed other occupa¬ 
tions l&caUy* Only one of them boughr land from someone else 
and became a farmery 17 odicr farmers had no sons, and were 
forced tliecefore to sell to other rebLdves or to strangers. 

Part of dte apparent deviadon from the pattern of primcH 
geniture is thus seen to liave been due to the aoddcnti of ferrility^ 
pan has been due to the provision of cemin common services 
in the hamlet and to the more intensive exploiiadon of farm tmd, 
and part lias been due to the growth of opportiinides for non- 
agrkulturaJ occuparion in the tUstrict and to Immigradon ro other 
areas. 
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A Technique for Tabulating the Kinikip Stmcdire of 
Households. By Mu hurl Biituon, Hnsei^rdi 

C I Cewrrr, Edhthur^L U"ithfim t4bks 

There b a growing inrercst in die daborarion of 
quantitative fieldw'ork techniques among social antbropologists. 
Ocher research worken may therefore like to know' of a means 
of codmg and iibuLdng data on the kinship strucnire of house- 
bolds which I used in connexion with a sample soda] survey 
undertaken in Freetown, Sierra Leone, in 1953- 

All data rclaring to caeh hotnehold was nmed on a single fiLiitg 
card. The rcladonibip of each individual member to the hoiwc- 
hold head wa* tepfesented by a code number of vwo digits, the 


frf5t denotbig his or her gcncradon and the second, his or her 
degree of rebtiortship lo the head (see Tabic 1). Thus the houses 
hold head was always itrpre^ciifed by the number jO- The code 
number of a person hi the first ascending generation began with 
a 4 , and in the second ascending generation writh a 5. The cotfe 
numbers of persons in desccnduig generarions began with 2, i oro. 
Kinship rdarionship;! were coded according to the canonicaJ 
reckmiii^, with minor modifications. Within the first degree 
were inemded the household bead^s parmis, sibbngs and children; 
the code number of such persons ended in i. Within the second 
degree were reckoned grandparents, parents* riblings, siblings^ 
children, first coudns and grandehildren; all such persons were 
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given a code nunihei: ending in but any danger of confuaon 
b«w«n grandparents and tty, grandcliildfeii, waj obviated by 
the fint digit dcnotiiig generation. The mairbge de was coiintea 
as an addipond degree of temova), ihiu dblnigs* sponges were 
teckoned in the second degree, as were half-doling and iiep- 
chUdren. In this wav the household head^ brother was coded as 

p 


Tabi£ T. C 0 &£ 


Ceneration 

Household 

Head 

Degree of 
Reiatioaship 

Degree of 
IViwj RcQionship 

Second 

ascending 

J o Head 

isi znd 3rd 4J/1 

55 S4 

to Wi/t 

2fiiJ jrd 4iii 

57 58 39 

First 

cucendh^ 


41 42 45 44 

44 47 48 49 

Head's 

generation 

30 

31 32 53 34 

35 57 58 39 

First 

descending 


21 21 23 24 

26 27 29 

Second 

descending 


12 13 H 

17 ll J9 

mtd 

descending 


03 04 

08 09 


31, his giandniothcr as 41* hh brother's child as 11 and Ms 
grandchild ai 12. The hoosdiold head's wife was tepresenred by 
die code number 3 j and those of her kin staying in the homchold 
had their podtiom calculated by reference to her own. Thus the 
wife's mother wnj coded as 46 and rhe'wifeT half brother's grand¬ 
child as 2$. Boarders, Servian Pp Wards and vidtois were given a 
special code letrer. This method of coding is obviously rather 
erode, but ir sboulJ be eas)'^ to reftne it when a rdadvdy homo¬ 
geneous population is to be studied, while die use of such a 
device makes qiianrificaPQn vct)' much easier. 

All bdividuaUhaving been classified in dais wiy^ the occurrence 
of the various relationahipi in households with a male head could 
dicn be expressed as in Table IL Where households had a female 


Tasi£ H CQsivgtSinqx or nou^oios wrm a male head 

In an hsuxfwUi* the rvmhcr of p^sms oempyitig glom positions 
m lAf kinship stiuaunf was asfetha^s: 



Household 

Heads 

Degree tf 


Degree of 

OncrdtiM 

Rel^ion^ip 

Wim 

Relaikfnship 


to Head 


to Wife 



iJt 2nd 3rd 4fl* 


sst 2 nd 

FiVjf 

ateending 

HeaSs 


10 0 2 0 


I 0 

generation 

HI 

23 tl I 0 


3 4 

First 

descending 

Second 


220 It 2 0 


5 ^ 

deseendirig 


17 3 1 


0 0 


Persons mf nhied to HmisthoU Hradi 

Boitsders: 22 Sm'onts: ij 40 17 


* 41 ^tftc iilijj'ff Aowjirh-tflilr soHshled of a singk mak. 

head an extra code letcer was used and these cards were sorted 
scparnely+ One advantage of this method of rabulidon is that it 
enablei the reader to get an ocular piewre of the data which 
corresponds doscly to the significance of the hgurcs. 

Tibia of thb kind arc primiiily of use for making romparbom 
between* say^ difiertne tfwl groups within an urban popuLition 
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or urban and mral households among the same rribe^ The 
decrease in household ske concomitant upon urbankadon can be 
demorntraiod* as in Table 111* by ananguig the numbers of house¬ 
holds of difretent sizes in the two populatiotis as frequency 

TAW 4 i m, SIZE Of HOUSEHOUIS in two TEM.NE VtU-ACfiS AND IN 
FSEIITOWt4 

TSfjc data retold 44 hatchf/itfldc in fu/i? oUUgcs in Port Lafes dimiet 
surveyed by J>. Litslg^cim in 1954 ^ amd tfec 43 Tcfrvie Iratuifliviifih 
whmfosrntd past ^ the mtihor's rerfa/ furvey of J^eefaiiw. 

Number of PefSOtts 

in Household 1 a 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 lO t t 11 13 14 15-19 20 

Number ^,,2444143 j 1 2 1 i S 3 

(fhouse~i 

holds (^Freefaaw 12 J 7 8 3 j 3 « l I i . - - - - 

dismbudom. Bur rboi^ this shows the shrinkage in household 
size it would be diffit^r to mdicaie by these means how the 
dedine in size is idatcd to kinship structure. This cm be done by 
conscrucring and serdiig side by side two cables stnular to Table 11 
discussed above. Aliemarivdy, tbe two sets of figures may be 
coiiibincdp as in Tabic IV. If the two popiibdons are of different 
size and each is sufiidendy large* they may be adjusted to a com¬ 
mon base tiutnber. Table IV shows where the ihrinkagc indkated 

Tajls rV- ooMPAflJSON OP icwsinp ^tf’cruftfi or temse house¬ 
holds* wrm MALE HEADS IN TWO FHOrEcrOtUtE VULACES 
AND IN FREETOWN 

7/1 41 idikgs itemehdds fflid 34 FwtQum hmtekoUs /iw fwmfer of 
persons oceupying given positiofu in the kinshtp sfrueture was ms 
jbUou^s [ifw first of eath pair of fibres relating fe the viHsge 
houtehoMs mtd ihe jrmnJ to those in 


GrfTrf 4 r 4 Wf 

Home- 

hold 

Heads 

Degree of Rekuion- 
ship rv Head 

Hr'llTJ 

De^eeof 
ReJation- 
ship to 




4 /J* 


iVife 



iti ind 

3 rd & 


1 st 

2 nd 




ith 





V E 

V E V f 

V E V F 

V ¥ 

V F 

V 9 

First 







ascending 


9330 

0 0 0 0 


0 q 

0 0 

Head's 

geiteraiion 

Frrtt 

41 34 

24 ^ 14 1 

2180 

57 33 

7 ^ 

3 0 

deuending 

Second 


95 58 49 i 

6 2 10 


0 3 

3 1 

descending 


1 I 

II 0 0 


0 0 

0 0 


J^cTum ffflf fclo^ ffl HoMsehold Head: 

Boarders: (v) 2!^ (f) 6 Beunders* dependantst (v) (f) 0 

If'ordf: (V) 1 , (P) 2 

* Eight of fftc FfirfPiwi omnrri-d if a singk /iralc. 

in Table 111 has taken pbee. Iti Fteetovm the number ofclemiaitarj' 
^mily relatianships per Temnc household is appreckbty smaller 
than in the villages; the number of waives fells by rwo-sevenths 
and of children by a half (this may be due in part to the Dumber 
of rdativcly young inunigranis in Frcctowii). Hnwever* the 
decrease in exiended kin imtiimdiips h very much more pre^ 
nounced—witnns the decline in the number of heads' fiblingl^ 
children to one-cweiideth of rhar in die villages. Dificrenees 
bctwceti two sets of data of this kind cm be acoiritely described 
only by tabubdon. 

There are certain obvioua limitadons to this rcchmoue. It 
indicaici quite clearly the spread of kinship tks within the house¬ 
holds of idected groups but ^ves no indicatioii of the esdstoicc 
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of dMcfcut types of housebold suvcwtt witMa those gtoyps. 
Apart from the ^o^uency of maTriocsicnc households this ptoblon^ 
did not appt^ important in the frectowii survxy. Bur ii should 
not prove dilhailt to dml with along simihr lines. An accepted 
technique for coding is-perhaps the Jcey problem as this would 
do more than anydiing dw to enable Geld workers to present 
thdr data on this quesdon in a way that will facilitate comparisons. 


Hzmoglobii] C in Berf>ers. By C. A. Pasiffnaie^ Lkpartfrtau \}f 
_ Bi^Klu-miary^ anJ D. F. Amh^poli^y Laharat^ry, 

^ of Hatfum An4t0fnY^ Urtwersiiy y Oxford 

Blood &otti a Small sample of Berbers was examined 
for abnormal hzmoglobins. The 48 sul^ccb were drawn Itoid a 
number of tribes living in the High Alias, Aixci-Aclas and Saharan 
fbodiill zones of French Moroccoj in the rc^on of OuarzazatCp 
whenc the exaimnadon took place. The subjects were all male and 
unrclaccd to each otheti 

No sickling was found in any of the individiials tested. In paper 
clccxfopboresis, using a barbitone budfer solution of pH S'S, die 
hsmoglobin specimens from 46 of the subjects migrated aa a 
single band, witli die same mobility as control specimens of 
normal adult harnioglobin (haemoglobin A). In the spedmciu 
from each of the remaining two subjects^ however, tiivo com- 


Donenti vfcte clearly distingiiuhablei iTie Gnt componenc was 
h^enioglobm the rate of migratioii being idetitkal fo that of the 
above spccEmens, The second cotnponent was of lower mobility 
than control spedmens of luCbioglobins A and S\ that it was 
kxmoglobin C was indicated by comparison with known C 
spedmem. The two subjects posscshig this abnormal hxmoglobin 
Were of diJEcTeni suburibci and birthpUcci. 

These results suggest that fotthcr invcftigatton of tile inddmoe 
of abnarmaJ hitnoglobini 10 the Berbcrt of this region would be 
pmGtable; especially irMerestmg would be a comparison widi the 
more remote Adas tribes. Hemoglobin C has oIm been reported 
feom Algeria,* It seems likely that the irait has been transmitted to 
Notch AGica across the Sahara hom the areas of i& greatest 
frequency in West Africa,^ an interpretation with which some Rh 
blood-group evidence? is compatible. 

JVofeu 

* A. R. PorttHTj R, Cabaiuiei, J. Majisonar and L thival, Atpirie 
MMmUj Vol. IViit (1934), p. 537. 

^ U. M Edington and H. Lehmami, TrmiSr R. Sac. Trap. Med. 
Hygr, VoL XLVm (1954)- P* 33^1 see aho H. Lchnianii and J, P. 
Mackey, Man, 19155 , aoo, 

J A, E, Mourant, 77 jc Oisiribttiictt of f/jc Hwmti Biood Gr^ipj (1954} 
P* 
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Motif-Index orFolk Literature, VoLL ByStith lliampsmi. Nfip 
otidfgcd arid nri'Ufd edititm. Copmjt^^iat {Rasttsietldr $f 
^ ^ I95J- 554' Fri« 9J.30 kroner 

Professor Thoinjpson promises in 4 few years" rime the 
comptcdoti of the Motif-Ietdcx^^ which will reach twice the size of the 
first edkkm published iwciiry years ago. In view of the suiprisiiig 
nunibcr of recent representative foPetak colkaioiis, covering many 
pam of the world, the ioiprcsdve speed with which material newly 
made available has b«n incorporate^ speaks highly for the ef^cncy 
of the origmai systcmatiral cJaMihcadon. Minor alterarions will even 
further facilitate the indusion of fimne additions. 

The admirably produced new' edkinn reprcsenti the truly innini^ 
mental work of a itferime and of successful tcamW'Ork.. Tlsc entries 
depend, of course, upon the quality of the books and papen from 
which they have be^ excerpted. Nobody could expect the com¬ 
pile to have made a spedal study of any hem listed in this com¬ 
parison of single" narrarive-tnoriG of peoples in all parts of the world 
and m all types of mdal and industrial developmentT" as the author 
ajmounecs b his paper Noftmive Motlf-^}yiis oj a FbliltiFc Mcihod. 

1 fed only entirlni to judge the impact of this new edirion in rc- 
g^d to Celtic folklore. The specialm will continue to consuk the 
^rly up-to-date Motif-indtx of Edrty Irish LilefLr/inif, which Tvas 
primarily inlciidcd for the use of students. In its preface T. P. Cross 
admitted thaf« in time and place, the range of his w^ork is much 
wider than indicated by the title, h can he foreseen that tbe fqlkinrist 
aud student of comparative literature, not to mention the genera! 
reader, who will in fofixre consult only Professor Thompson^! re¬ 
ference wofkp wiD often be misled and attribute items io early Irish 
literature, which belong, a$ a matter of fact, to cither medixval 
totnance or moderi] foDdore, and in some casts to early Welsh folk¬ 
lore. This regrettable defect will incicaje tlie pidalh besetting the 
pads of folktale r-^caieh. Other Gelds of work have presumably 
fared better. 

By now the dmiGcatjon of narrajiva has so Gr progressed as to 
suggest anoriier gigansic task of limilar impomnee: a monfAsu^ 
of ait. In the past folktaha have b^n recorded haphazardly^ and 
though the miitibcr of ancient traditioni se hirh they hive prcKrved 
is truly astounding^ much foat has &dcd Iriim the memory of srory- 
cellm pm still be gkaned hom actual ^mouumeun of folklore." A 
modf-mdme pf Celtic an* for imtanre, ui:iuld comidetahly enlarge 
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some su^roups which arc at present so small that they suggest to 
the uiiinkuted a subject of minor Impcrtmicc. Orw example dlould 
sufliffi to bear out my statement: god with hammer (Aijya). A 
morii-index of High Crtkacs should pEOvide much evidence of 
pagan arid early Christian legends. B. ETTLINGER 

StudiM in Andcirt T«:lmpfogy, Vol. L By R.f Forbes. Lddert 

3 ^ Over half of this booh consists of a second cdiiioo of 
B\tutfa 7 i and Petroleum in Aitiiqiiity^ a standard work 
which well dserves reissue+ Philology, goology and chemical 
analysis are all brought into service in the study of tbc sources* 
ttcatment and use of ihese substances in early times. Partkular caie 
15 taken to decide foe anriqutry of the crucial art of distilling; could 
one aho regard as evidence the story* recounted by Gibbon in his 
Cbaprcr XLIX* of rite "water' whs^ when sprinkled over the 
EVTAWd ofEdcssa, added foel to the flames of the Pcniafi bexiegeo irt 
tile sutth century ajj,? 

The other two essays deal with w^idei topics, and are mtidi ka 
exluusdvi^ That on the origin of aldicmy reveals tbc wealth of ex¬ 
periment in eviy Egypt and Mesopotamia. But the exact distinction 
between the Suggested later stages in the dcvelopmenl of the sub¬ 
ject h not always clear, and only a few hiiir< arc given concertiing 
the probable litda between Near and Far Eastem alcheiiiy« The 
dusemdon on water supply gives a very oonipletc study of Roman 
tcchnjques, but a less Gid treattnent of early canals* lipbcuis and tim- 
neb. 0^ no account of the mechanical devices for nushig w'lter 
which wxre invemed in the HcUenistic world and are now important 
in many parts of Asia^ 

But even if they are selective, historical essays of ebif joit are so 
rare t^t they an: of ^cat Talue* espec^y whm juppott*^ as in 
these mstanccs, by copiom bibliographscs. It is, however* a pity that 
the readcr^s confidence io the book is weakened by the many riuiplc 
misiakes of whom and spelling. W. C BRICE 

A History pf Mechanical ln% endoiu. By A. P Usher. Revised 
_ _ (tXR): JLeiri'pn (Cuidwrlogt), 1954. Pp. aa, 

4S<^~ Ptiio tls. 

Mr. has added to this revised edirian of hJs book 
four diapten setting out a gcocird theory of the way in which 
mechankaj inventions arise. It is difficult to follow the atgument, 
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which u In csotcrir lutgtugt;^ buc ihc main thesis Kcms to 

be tile uitcJc;ccptioiul>k one thjt gfcat mventions follow from the 
gradual aecnnitiUcion of dight uupravements. A uscM dhtiitctioiik 
however, m ttiide bctw'cen the empirical kind of jncdtankal evolu- 
dou ajiil wluc mighi he caUed thi^miol advaitec. Ltt this secoiul 
following the work of a man of genini, or some major dis¬ 
covery, Ifltc the application of the spring to die tilock, the principle of 
the madiine and its potencutids $udd^y become dear. 

The title of the bcM is mideading, for k is not a complete history 
but rathet a collcrtioii of essays, dealing especially with sources of 
power and methods ofkecpkig time, and also with tc^tfilc and ptint^ 
ing appartius, and the adikvciuents of Leonardo da Viitci, The de¬ 
scriptions aud illiurrattons are admirably clears preebe and detailed. 


and supported by abtmdaiu The analysis of each subject 

is, howe^^cr, tatlier nartowly cbronolc^cai, and quesuoru concern¬ 
ing the rraiisfcf e>f ideal from place to place ate either not aakod or 
inadequately answeicd. Was the Chinese invention of movable 
type, for instance, certainly independent of that in EinnopCr and what 
is the exact evidence for the early working of wild silk in Asia 
Minor? Again, w'ls dieir any coimc?non betw^cen the w^iiidniilli of 
China and those of Europe? The cvkhticc from Sekran is crucial 
here, and this is fuller than is implied on p. 173 , 

The book is carelully Bnkhed, tliough LTiffiniTdlii^ is tnisapek on 
p^ ^ and HiMTiJiHi on p„ 327, and eoiHfar^' to what is implied on p, 
joSk die equatJon of time changes only with dine and not with 
position. W. C. BP. 1 CE 


AMERICA 


Culture And Experience^ By /I, HaUoavSL .^i7ddr(p/ijci (U. 
qJ Pfflfl. P-), tj>S5. Pp. xvi, 414- £- 15^- 

This is a coJketjoo of Professor HaUow^cU^s papers 
w'hkh have appoar4!d prcviotisiy in various joumds- He 
has edited the matedal himself and has chosen from his papers only 
those with direct bearing on [he theme of the book, hi order to 
elucidate tliat tlicuie, five selections which have not been publidied 
elsewhere have been added. The resulting voSiime thui foniis a more 
miilled c^ort thaii is usual in colicctioTis of articlui. 

The theme ii suggested in the title and is Icli by Hallow'dl to be 
a central problem towards which many aiidiropological data con¬ 
verge. In his own wurds, it concurna the * unique qu^tative aspects 
of human existence that arise out of condirioiis of human expcrictiCe 
whkb are not rimple Amctloni of maji''s organic status done, and 
that have yariahk as w^ell aa cumtant fcatmes^ (p. This b not 
thdughr by to be 1 new concero in anthropology. Hue it k one 
on wiklcfa inrodcni rcchniqucs in psychology may be bfotighi to 
boar. The problcin may be said to be baric to dut old definirioE] of 
anthropology as 'the study of man* whldi b iiow' soiiictunos smikd 
at by sodologbts. It concerns the human-ncss of human cxiitcnrce,. 
and more perhapi than any other anthropologist Hallowell has nar¬ 
rowed the geographical range of his data in of del to devote hii 
energies to the theorerical contributions made to this, dicjiiic by a 
eombinadoD of anthropological and psydiological viewpouits. In 
his control of psychological concepts^ J lallow sdl may seem to have 
strayed ^r horn the Algatihkti kln^p studies that he first piiMbhcd 
in but he would be the Bm to daim tlut dm was a natural 
progression of interest 

TTic concentiatioo of Bdd work on one area or tribal group and 
the subscquctiE developmcnc of theory from this carefully controlled 
material are not unconitnoii m anthropology. The American hidlan 
field lends itsclt'to sudi an approach Ixcause it is practicably possible 
for Amcricin anthropologists to make repealed field miclks. hi all 
such easel* coniparisons Lave either l^cn implidtly or expliddy 
drawn ^ween the non-£uiopcan data and die Whih-u way of life 
fatitiliar 10 the fkidw'orkcr. HallowdJ has been p^cedy comrious 
of the importance and signibcance of thk comparison. His intiinatc 
knowledge of the Ojibwa of the Ea«em Woodlands of North 
America hai thus enabled him ro dreck up on some of the passible 
cthnocentmms imrolvcd in inch liesv psyehological arras a* rlic 
Rorschach projective test and to make considemblc coturihutious to 
the development arid assessment of their application. 

^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ " parts, the ritia 


The book 11 divided imo four parts, 


tl» of which indicate die 


points at which purely descriptive materials arc huroduced: J. 
Xulturc, Peisonjlity, and Ejcperiencic^ IL 'World View, Pcnorul- 
iry Structure, and the Self: the Qjibwa Iiidians' j III. 'The Cultural 
Patterning of Pcnotial ExperiencTc and Behavior: the Qjibwa In- 
diaru^ and fV. 'Tlje Psychological Dunensions in Culture Change,* 
k u hardly necessary to add that anyone working on any aspea ol 
these topics will find the book of inevimbld value. 

MARIAN W. SMITH 


Education wid Anthropol^^gy* Ja/hrd iy G, D- Spindtar. Stmjord^ 
CaUf. (G.PJ {Lmdun Guintljfrlejfe), 1955. 320. 

S / £3 5^ 

* This ptihlicitiaa i$ a notable landmark in relating the 
syuemadc study of probletus hi cducalion to recent research 
and uudiei in anthropology. The American AnchiopoloEpcal Asso- 
dafion cooperated with the School of Education a^ the Depart¬ 
ment of S^iology and Anthropology of Stanford Univerrity in 
insiting certain authropoLogists to contribute papers, which were 
then discussed by educators and other anthropologist at a eosi- 
fcrencc held at Stan ford in Jtitic» 19 J 4 The empbasii w^as on the 
American school system, and especially on the curreut asmmpdoiu 
about the fcple of the sehcH^ls in modem American culture. Some of 
these assuniptiosis cotdd wvli be tranrierred to conditions in tropical 
areas, as for example: *llie schools are confronted with the subtle 
and complicated task of helping children to grow up in a more or 
less disorderly social life, where almost all our institutions and 
practices arc being rapidly altered, and in some cases superseded by 
new social inventtons." 

The rides of the papers indicate the interest with which some 
anthropologiso in the U.S.A arc turning their attention to piob- 
Umis in the field of education; Models for tbe Analysis of the 
EducaEj%ie Process in American Conimunidcs; The School in the 
Context of die Conmiimity: Contrasts bctw'ocxi Prepubertal and 
PostpubcTtal Education; Discrepancies in the Teaching of American 
Culture; Culture, Education, and Communications Tbeory. The 
early discussiotis showied that some at least on both rides of the con- 
ferctiOe table Jnd at first an itdiial difficulry in lisitig tErrmktoIogy and 
concepts wdiich were feiddy undentaiubhlc by all pattidpaiits. On 
the other hand, as the Dean of the fichcNol of Edueiiion at Stanford 
said in hh introductory papeip 'edueacers are reading more anthro¬ 
pological literature., and using mote anthropological concepts and 
content.' Anthiopologisti and educaton agreed that tliidr thinkii^ 
and delibcrariDiu were oriented primarily rotvards the "teachers of 
irochers^* mainly because in the conference they were conccnrraiiiig 
oti the fumiukrion gf concepts aitd throrki. 

it was deaf, as the papers were discussed, that the anthropolDgisrs 
present eipcctcd to get, iu the w-virds of one of thcnip ' new coucepa 
about die relaiinnship between the educative and the oiltural pro¬ 
cess that w^ould point to new kinds of rTscarch leads," as for example 
ill the field ot nikural trammmiotu Malty of the cuiTiCnt; concepts 
iboul culture, cultural valueSi ai3d cultural integration appeared in 
several of the disciuiions, together wiih the current ideas pf tlie 
teacher ai an innovator^ the .educative process as a process of culture 
change, and die assumption of rcspcnsibility for planning sud super¬ 
vising a school system. 

The unportance of these papers fur educaton w'OjkkLg in the 
tropics is without question, and it ts to be hoped dut the mretert 
dbown in this field in Stanford. Onivefrity will inspire univerrirics in 
tropical mcm to coniickr rimilar confenmees. 

MARGARET READ 
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Oa S0£Eii£]it&ry Litie^gc Syttpnu, Cf. Mak^ 1956^ 5 
— ^ SiH*—Dr. M. G. Smith compbiits in Man that in the work 
^7v of ^Evans-PrttchaJti iwrl hilj followers' (whiacver may 
be [) ' jrLi&undcruaiidii^ of i^dlitic^l ly^csu, and definition of 
icgmcntaiy lineages in temu ofairfa lyst^nu, has gone hand in hand 
vrith an unfmtnmitc didiaComy between liiicigc and kinship/ 

Dr. Smith has not Tumsclf imdcrtiood the viewj he considers 
^niifommatr/ Ir is probably tnir, if not endrtly prcdsc, to say that 
"the fbeory of segmciitary lineage systems . . _ dhtm^tuishi^ sharply 
between die lineage piiodpJc and other kinship prindpks/ btit it 
is misleading to say that * deBnifions of polidcal relations and action 
. . . provide the foundation for' chat distinction. And agaici+ though 
ProKssor E^^ns-Ptitrliard and others have admittedly pointed out 
'the potitinJ primacy of lineage aMliadon^ in certain particular 
segmentary societies^ that is something diderent from 'the analysis 
of segmentary hneager as a poUtkaJ fortii/ 

Iji Ids study of the Nucr^ as 1 understand ii, Profesar Evans- 
Pritdurd diOMvd that in Nuerland lineage groups and political 
umons tend to be assodaicd and that tw^o dhtinirtivc features of 
lineage groups—their persistence and their segmentation—are sl$o 
chajactedstic of Nuet poliikal groups. Having noced tliis structural 
coneruity between lineage groupings and politic:^! groupings he 
fuctW suggested that in Nurriand the connexion berw'cen the 
lineage stntctuic and the politieal smietwe is to some degree causal: 
'The lirieagc system ii twisted into the foau of the territorial s^cm 
in whkh it functions ‘ {Tkt Nufr, 1940, p. atfj). Nowhere 4hd he 
dc/iric segmentary lineages in anything but general structural terms 
(i''iar-+ as groups of people who view their rdactqiis both with other 
members of their group and widi members of other group in 
terms of uniluml It cannot be Professor Evans-Priidiard 

who hai analysed segment^- Ihicagcs "as a pobiical form/ for be 
took grat care to distiuguish between lineages and politick utiiis: 
'Nucr lineages are not eorporacc, localized conununitieSp though 
they are frccjuently aisodated. with territorial units* (op. fit., p. mj), 
EVclaciorts between people in terms of unilineal descent may be 
said to have a political function in those socktia where unilineal 
descent ii ihoughc to validate temtorial groupings; but that is not; 
Co say that uiUliueal descent relations may not also be viewed, horn 
another point of view^ as kinship rdations qf the same order as 
relations of ifiiniiy or consanguinity, by virtue of wlikh persons qf 
one category regulate theix bduviour to penom of ocher categories 
in ways that are nor in any sense policicaL 
Suppose that X is the father ofi who is in turn the faiher of X, 
while A is the father of B who is the mother of Z: 

A A AX 

iz 

AH five may be said to be kindred. If Z resides in the liamlcr of his 
father Y and his grandfathet under the authority of the handcr'i 
hcadmanp in ob^'ence to a general rule that men belong to the 
political group of their faducr, then the relationship of unilincal 
descent linking X, Y and Z may be said t* have a polkic-al function. 
But suppose further that Z is to be marriccL, and that it is conjidered 
proper for X to contribute ten arii'tshells to the bridewTalth whereas 
A need only eoiitribute rvro, fn such a case wt should say that the 
pcnois related to Z by utiilmeal descent^ namdy his paiemal grande 
faihcT Stands in a difTerent category of kin rc^tionship from that 
in which his maternal grandfather A itands to him, thi^ paftietdaf 
distinction having effect in the riiatTer of bridewealth eoiimbuiioiis'. 
and then our mterest in imilineal dcKent would rwii be primarily 
poliiical- 

May we be pardoned for w'ondefiug whar it is about "segnicntary 
^eage theory* that so greatly puzzles icimc of out PoHeagues ? Ii is 
interesting to note that Dr. Smith's coninbutimi ip Mam appears in 
the same mue as an article by R,. F. Salisbury in which a thorough 
mau^' of'segmcniary lineage theory* ii applied wiibout fim, in a 
routine way, to a study of a New Guinea Highland sqdcty- Its 


limited mefidness in that new corned is demonstmed, and an 
mictescing hypothesis about segmentary lineage and segmentary 
policicnl iyuam h modestly advanced. 

Dr. Smirh makei a second general coEnplaint, He thinks that a 
dhunetton between segmentary poituiial syneuis and hkrardik 
pdhicaL rtates u uncenabic- ^ 4^1 political syscems^ be says, are bodi 
segmentary* and hkrarcbic^ scguicntation being a 'political* matter 
conccmcd with ^determlDition of policy' and hierarchy being an 
^adminatrativc* matter concerned w*ith ^thc routine mamgemenr 
aiid Coordination of gtoup afiain,' I am at a loss to understand Dr. 
Snudi*s use of wards. There seems to me to be a very clear sense in 
which Afiiciu kingdoms or principaJirics have hkiardiic govern¬ 
ments with spcdallzed aebuinistrative machirvery and Nuerl^d has 
noct and in duf same Sdwe there seems to have been some tmditiomil 
nuchinery of govefTiiuciit in the TrobrUnd Islands and none in 
Eh>bu. Surdy Dr. Smith would not deny the truth of such stalc^ 
ments. What is it, theu, that he is concetiied to deny f 
When it is published in full. Dr. Smith's essay may perhaps by 
illustratioR show' us in what sense be is able to believe that segment¬ 
ary sodcrics *bavc ihis s^mentary form and character by leason of 
the CTOss^rumng combination of both hierarchic and segmentary 
piindple^, the former administrative and the lattex poliri^p about 
w^hicb they aie constiruted.* As it standsp the statement is most 
qb^cure. Does it mean that the mcmbcis of a poIrticaJ group at 
any particular Level of segm^c^tion '^vfthin a segmentary political 
system have not only w’uys of injCMUy deciding to art together 
for some patikiilar purpose {'policy^ in Dr. Smith's terms) but also 
ways of sKing to it diac people subscCEuemly conform ('admlriistra- 
tion^ ? If so* who would wii to deny l/ruf ? 

Bailicl Cclkge, Oxford MUiUlAV GROVES 

'Slaih^nd-Bum^ Cultivation. Cf. Man* 1955, 144; 1956 ,12 

Sm, —T deprecate the intr^uciioii of a new term as an 
untieccHary burden to the memory. You refer in your 
note rq ^mraitiug to dog Latin or w*onep' and the hotrible 
German portmameau advocated in your January 

issue, is even w'Of*; tlian the dog Latin 'LondiniocentTic* in your 
note. G. H. S, BUSHNELL 

L^mVvfjify Afmeum of A/afut^tegY and 

Note 

The nonceword * Loudiniocentric/ having served its hilf- 
humorous purpose, is gladly withdrawn. As to Mr. GrRmaw'ay*s 
advocacy [Man^ 1956, ira) of which is surely not 

a portmanteau woM^—the fiict that Prolcsscir Grahamc dark 
found k necessary to use this w*qrd so exteiuiveiy is possibly the 
strangest argument for the adopoon of a new wOrtL 

Apart from iti olhs ihortcomings, ^slash and bum* iJ not 
properly applicable in the numemui osei ui Afiica and dUewhere 
in which the slaving » diipemed widu Pethapi mq- coirespondcnti 
have not fully appreciated the advanragei of 'swiddEn/swiiJien+' 
some of which 'u'erc implied rather dun srated in Pyoftssor EkwaD's 
note: chief anipng these is its vcrutilky, since^ utzhke any of its 
iltenutivei, it is equally available as iioun^ verb and adji^ive. 

The itraui upon anthropologists* memorki ii indeed great and 
cmutautly incirashig, so much so that a comprebetmve anthro¬ 
pological lexicon h an obvious need—or brttcr an evaluative 
* Madcrn Anthiopologlcal Usage * as trcndiant as Fow'kt's work. 
However* the general adoption of one good term in place of several 
bad ones would clearly redurr the strain. Further opinionSp from 
any part of the woriib will be welcome,—Et>, 

Hvmo^obin D DtseAK la n Sikf]± A CaiTectiqn+ Mam^ 

oV J mformi the Hoti. Ediior that, owing to 

an tmdeterted error in the otigmil typescript of hi$ 
axtJde in Man, 195<S^ t* reference w*as incorrectly nude in paragraph 
I to ^tiie reduced ferro-hjemoglobin of G/ This should have 
'the reduced Ibto^iizmDglobui D.' 
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(fl) Afl (otly ii!Vfitlftnth~ccnmry ftottfdit dfa PrliKcts (jf hfMtrtt fhr unfi in 1604 <f Sir Jt^hn Hmdrrjon, mih hfr tmU. 

PkdtogTdph: ^atitmai Galitties ^ ScQtidijdt t^itih\irgh 



(A) Ihi fxterm p/thr di Kilwa. Phdtt^raphi Pitklk RA^ak^m Tdfr_^dw>'riis Ta-rtwry 
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THE CULTURE OF THE EAST AFRICAN COAST* 

IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT ARCHiEOLOGiCAL DISCOVERIES 

by 

THE KEVD. GERVASE MATHEW, F.S.A. 

JLffliiri-f in *4/rj™ mid (ftr LTHiVcrflly 0 fOxfi'Kfd 


Since 1 first began fieldwork in East Africa in 1946 
I have become convinced ihai many of die ruins 
on the Kenya and Tanganyika coast that were once 
ascribed to early mediarvaJ Persian setdements were built 
dum^ the seveniecnih and eighteenth centuries betu'een 
the lading of the power of Portugal and the rise of 
Zandbar, The sites are linked by the common use of blue- 
and-w hi ic Chi ncse porcelain of sc ven t centh- and eightcentb- 
ccntiirj’ types and, though less comnionlyp of cheap gla2ed 
ware from the Persian Gnlt There are recurrent types of 
housCp palace and mosc^ue, pillar tomb and fortirication+ 
Dated inscriptions have been found in considcrablemimbcrs, 
especially at Pate and on Wasin bland. It was a composite 
culture^ alw'ays at least ndniLnaliy Islaniic, influenced from 
south Arabia, from W'esiem India and perhaps &om 
Portugal, but certainly deeply africanized and probably 
intcErally African. The ruined to^vns represent a group of 
small island states, oligarchic in their social structure, using 
a currency of beads and rolls of doth, and trading in ivory 
and in slaves. 

A Survey of the sites so far recorded may suggest the 
economic basis of their prosperity, 

Kismayu in the present Italian Somalia seems to mark the 
northern limit of this Swahili nilturc; beyond lay Brava 
with its separate speech aitd the tow ns ol die Ben Adir* 
From the thirteenth to the nineteenth centurj' it was a 
curiously fluctuating* site w^ithin reach of the mouth of the 
rivet Juba^ In the seventeenth century it was in decay, 
perhaps because the southward surge of the Galb road had 
broken the trade routes inland; this might also explain why 
the towns on the Coiama Islands had been deserted^ The 
Lamu Islands had become the chief centre ofSw'ahili culture, 
perhaps because a trade route that penetrated far inland up 
the Tana river intersected here the monsoon route to 
Arabia and India, During a survey in *949 I noted five sites 
that can belong only to this period. Old Laniii is burled 
bencadi the sands. Modem La mu is a Zanzibari creation ; so 
perhaps also was Shelbl, but Taka on its creek among the 
mangrove sw^amps is rich in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
Century inscriptions^ and so too is the ruiiicd town of 
Pate. With these must be classed Fa^a, Sin, and Kitao on 
Matida Isbiid, and on the mainland opposite, two sites near 
Mkunumbi and perhaps the older portion of Wliu. The 
w^eaith of Pate was a proverb: it was said that there the 
nobles climbed by silver bdders into ivory beds. The chief 
literary dialects in old Sw^ahili gained their names from 
Lamu and from die palace dialect of Pate, and by die 
eighteenth centurj' Lamu had evolved its own intricate 
style in w^oodcarving and in many-colaured textiles. 

* E fii't A paprr rttsd 10 thf 

p 0 h^i<^l a 1956 


Southward the next important seventeenth- and cight- 
eenth-cmtnry site is Manibrui, w^hich had siiccc^ed 
MaJindi by the outlet of the Sabald river, then Mombasa 
Island where So much reinains in palimpsest beneath the 
modem riry% then Wasin Islajid, then Tanga Island. These 
three were primarily halting places on the coastal route as 
wxrc the towTis of Zanzibar and Pciiiba. The next two 
ccntii:3, Pangani and KauloBagamoyOp were clearly 
created by trade routes that reached far into inner Africa. 
Then come the Mafia group of islands (in many way^s 



forming a paralle! with the Lamu group), at the point of 
iiicerscciion betwem the monsoon romc and the traffic 
down the Ruviji river. It was a famous centre for Sw^ahili 
pc?etri% with Kua as its capital till it w'as succeeded by the 
Zanzibari creadon of Cholc. 

It may be suggested that Kilvva Island paralleled Kismayu, 
the outpost of a culture in which it was not fully integrated: 
certainly European accounts of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries suegest that it was a town of quite 
diflereni pattern from those to die north-—reed huts with 
only two stone buildings hi use, the castle and the King's 
Houses The latter, according to the chronicle of Kilwa 
Kiviiiyc, is a late eighteen th-cciitury reconstruction^ though 
probably within the shell of an older building (Plate li, 
fig. 2). Kilwa had only recovered slowly from Its destruc¬ 
tion in 15^(7; that it recovered at all was due primarily to 
the fact that it w as the beginning of tw*o ovcrlajid routcis^ 
one leading to the Zambezi,^ the other to Lake Nvasa. 

It seems dear from this archsologieal survey that the 
Sw ahili culture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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Fig. 2 . THE INTERIOR OF THE PALACE AT KtLWA 
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was primarily a tovm culture and thai jb prospcriiy 
depended Largely on trade wiih inner A&i», presumably 
in ivory and slaves. 1 am Inclirtcd lu believe tbal trade witfi 
iiincf Africa was a key factor in the prosperity of the 
nirdixval cities along the coast; its esc tern has been illus^ 
irated by Dr, Caton-Thompson^s w'ork at Zimbabwe ^ 
and pcHssibly by Mrs. Leakeyiinds at Hyrac Hill in. 
Kenp.' 

Some of the SwaJiili towns were built on sii« that do 
not seem to have been previously occupied* bur in most cases 
there were direct links with the far mote highly developed 
civilization of the islands described by the rirst Portiigucse 
adventurers.* These w^cre links only. 

At the bcginniTie of the sixteenth century rhe Portuguese 
describe great walled cities with high stone houses, palaces 
.uid domed mosques ruled by powerful kings and in¬ 
habited by 'white Motsrs' as wxll as black. These white 
Moors who formed ihe ruling class w^erc possibly partly 
Arab, partly Persian, partly Indian Muslim tjy origin. It is 
certain that they w'cre Arabic ui culture as is iiluscxaied by 
the rhyming couplets on the many thousands of coins from 


the Kiiwa mint, by the Kilw a chronicle and fay scattered 
inscriptions on the coast. It was a money economy. Over 
20,000 coins of the medirval period have already been 
recorded from East Africa; prcdominandy from Kilw^a, 
they include some hundreds from China, spednims from 
Persia and Mcsopocamiat and to the north, many from 
Cairo and Damascus. By tile end of the sixteenth cctiturj' 
the ‘white" and "black* Moors (5C Plate E^) were merging 
into a single people, inscriptions are in variants of Swahili 
and I have not been able to record a single coin berween 
1572 and iRto. 

Two faciots. the economic policy of Portugal, and 
anarchy on the East African mainUntC liad contributed to 
the transformation between 1507 ^d 15512. Portugal liad 
deliberately altered the Indian Ocean trade routes for the 
benefit of Mozambique and Goa; the routes to ihe inierior 
must have been broken as the hordes of Zimba under their 
Divine King pressed up from the south-west, while the 
* Mossegugos and behind them the first wave of the Galla 
came down from the north. Both Kdwa and Mombasa 
were first sacked by the Portuguese and chen destroyed by 
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the Ziniba- Only in the Malindi area did much of ihc old 
culture still survive, for Adalmdi was the protected iitcUitc 
of Portugal .7 

From I j92 to i6j I there is evidence of a serious attempt 
at European settlement. Spain had now acquired 
Portuguese possessions. Philip II built the gtciit fortress at 
Mom^Jasa, and there was considerable missioiiary aedvit)^ 



Fic. 3. E!CKTtEl<Ttt-CFJiTUSY INScaimON AT KIIWA 

and evidence for Portuguese setden at Pate. Faza, Mombasa 
and Zanzibar. But Ease Africa conceived as part of the 
da liidtW and adininistcrcd from Goa and the 
setdements could only survive as long as Spaui had control 
of the sea routes. That control was alrcacfy threatened by 
1610, die great riang of 1651 destroyed the most dourislimg 
of the settle men cs, and the punitive expedition of 1635 can 
only have added 10 the devastation.* From 1637 till about 
1790 the small island states were able to maintain a pre¬ 
carious itidepeiidcncc as the power of Ponugal faded south¬ 
wards towards Mozambique, and the rising power of the 
Omani Sultans &om the Gulf was checked sporadically by 
Persian pressure and by dsnastic feuds. 

The political history of this period is W'ell documented. 
It is harder to discover the social and economic fiicis chat 
underlie it. The sites were normally independent, chough 
Pate would seem to have exercised some kind of hegemony 
from T69ft to 1734, They were at least noininally inonarchic 
bm it is curious to note how often thdr rulers W'ete 
women—at Zanzibar in 1653 and at Pemba in 

1756, at Pate in 1750 and 1773. in the Mafia Islands about 
1790. There is some evidence that the succession could be 
matrilineal; Mwana Fatuma is staictl to have succeeded her 
aunt Mwana Mivciii at Zanzihar, and there is a reference to 
a Mwana him Mwana ruling Tumbatu Isbnd. Possibly 
these * queens’ succeeded to ritual funedonSp the guardian¬ 
ship of the Drum or of the Horn, hut inscriptions as well as 
documcnis suggest that women held a mote prominent 
place than would be normal in an Islamic stjcicty. Even 
the Decorated OneSp the Wa Pawh^, the connesans, seem 
to have possessed a recognized scatus.^ 

But true power would seem to have rested with ruling 
clans like the Nabhani at Pate or the Masrui at Mombasa 
together with rich traders afldLaEed to thdr Roupings like 
the Kadhramauti stock of Abu Bakar ibn Sahm or the half 


Portuguese Fainao at Siu- Inscriptions arc providing a 
check on the oral pedigrees^ probably conventionalized and 
lengthened during the Zanzibari perioeL It seems clear that 
here also a matriliiieal descent was often especially prized.^® 
It is this ruling class who are the * Masheke, the * Mabwanap' 
the * Mawaziri ’ of classic Swahili jioeEryp. the * Comptrollers 
of the Armaments of War* whom the author of the 
irtki^aji could remember in cighteenth-ccticiir)' Pate sway¬ 
ing their arms and arching their necks as the common 
people gazed at them. It is perhaps another un-Arab ttair 
in this culture that the swinging of long necks and of many- 
joiritcd arms marked tlic eonveutionaiJ deportruLni of a 
noble 

It is remarkable how closely recent archa'^ological dis¬ 
coveries have corroborated the descriptions of such poems 
as d/ tnkhbafi. In Augitsr^ > 955 + Mortimer Wheeler 
rediscovered die deserted to\sTi of Kua on Juani island in 
ihe Mafia which had been liiddcti by deep bitsh. Its sudden 
destruction by pirates from Madagascar with the stories of 
its last queen MuaJiziian had become part of the folklore of 
the western Indian Occaiu Having colbted five versions t 
would judge the most Likely date of the sack to bcapproxi- 
maiely 1790, and this is supported by the chronicle ot 
Kilwa Kivinyc. Iris probable tliai the siie was continuously 
occupied; the coins reported from it are of the thirteenih, 
fourteen[h and fifteenth centurtes. and it is presumably the 
"Coa’ of the Portuguese record. It remains a uniquely 



Fre, 4 , MAIN ROOM OF A SEVENTEENt11-C£NT0Ii:Y WOUSE 
At KUA, MAItA IS. 

Rffiej a/ mdttsfir pertrldin art f)T!?i*^xr 


complete spcdmeti of an island capital ot the eighteenth 
century even if some of die buildings in it may be older. 
There is die small tw^o-storcyed palace built of coral with 
its halls of audience and council < * and close to it the nobles' 
houses, oficii elaborately decorated and with the lines of 
wall niches for die display of porcelain ^3 (fig. 4), and the 
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walled coiirtVirEtpH fouif ino$qiic$, and A 5 . in Jl such sices 
(he high phallic pilbrs that nurk the dead (fig. 5)^ 

Neither the ori^n nor the fiincrioti of these pillars has 
yet been adequately examined. During die exp^tion to 
Pon Duniford with Sir Mortimer Wheeler in 1955, I 
noted a high pillar on the south bank of the estuar}' atkiut 
3^ miles above Dur Gao. It was far higher than any sither I 
have found by the coast and oddly remmiscent of the lesser 
stela: at Axiim. Ir is not impossible chat the pillars will be 
round to have their origin somewhere in this unexplored 
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FiC, 5, SEV^NTEENTTI- OR HClTrEEHTO-CEKTURY Pitt,Alt 
TOM ft AT XU A 

RmtJ m Jmtrit f. fxpMifhti iht Ir., ipsj 

area^ perhaps influenced by the Ethiopian hagioltths. They 
occur, omainenied with early Ming porcelain, in what arc 
clearly media:val sties; they piululatc in increasingly 
obvious phallic ftiruu in ihc Sw^ahilr sties along the coast; 
1 have never found any nordi of Pore Dumford or south 
of the Mafia Islands, Their funecion, perhaps their 
changing functions, should be left to the anthropologist. 
There is some slight docLiniejitarj^ cY'idcnee that they W'cre 
prayed to>*' There is much archarological evidence that 
sacrifices took place at theniJ? It is probable that the China 
ware with w^hieh they were increasingly ornamented had 
some magical significance.^^ 1 hey arc a reminder of the 
non-tslamic elements in the religious beliefs of the 
seventeenth- and eighteen!h-ceniuty Sw'ahili. 

It is unquestioned that the town Swahili w^-re consciously 
Muslim. It is also unquestioned that their religion w^as 
deeply impregnated by crust in magic and by fear of spirits, 
nor only spirits in the forest but spirits that walked the 
streets in the fourth hour.*^> It is not yet clear how these 
were propiciaicd. Perhaps it w^as by animal sacrtfice—I 
have tound a goat's sknU perched on a tower ai Songo 
Mnara^ and, less conclusively, goats' skulls within Kua 
palace and Kirao forL Perhaps on occasion tt was by human 
sacrifice; split skulls of children have been reported from 
beneath foundations in Kaiya and in Zanribar, Ic seems 


probable thar these spirits could be held to matcrialiic or to 
be in some sense materials The dread of the hnurwunji/ the 
technique of the blood-sucking human vampire, is sell 
potent on the coast- U is clear that in each commnriity the 
/^lun the Great Drum^ or the Siii^a, the ivory' horn, 
like that still preserved at Lamu, were something more than 
ritual objects. Perhaps tliey enslirincd in some fashion not 
only the strength but the spirit of a people. But these arc 
questions w^hich an archjtoiogist may raise bur only an 
anthropologist can answer. 

The Swahili towns gradually passed into the control of 
the rulers of Muscat benveen 1792 and 1837: their 
prosperity^ sapped by the development of new' Zanzibar 
as a central aiircpSi, vanished W'ith the trade in slaves and 
ivory on which it had depended. Now for the nios£ parr 
they arc dead or dying. Um much of their culture still 
survives by the ruined ports and in the fishing villages., and 
as far as [ know^ it lias never yet been studied in detail by a 
iraitiL'd anthropiilugist^ 

There are three iinmediacc needs if we arc ever to gain 
a clearer knowledge of the coast in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The first is for the publication of a 
volume of selected documents and inscriptions. The second 
is fur the full excavation of a manageably siiiall site, per¬ 
haps the Palace quarter at Pate, though this will be merely 
destrLictive unless a full report is ptiblishcd^ The third is 
for anthropologi^l ficldw'ork in a Swahili coastal com- 
in unity, perhaps Fangani or Mainbrui or Witu. All three 
needs interlock. Africa can only be deciphered w'hcn 
history and anthropology arc at least ccx>rdinatcd, 

* Oy Kumayu semis tn be represcnlcd by the scattered mim at 
GnndaL 

* C/. 'Kilwa in iSra/ by Sir Jflhn Gray. T*vjjimyikii AWcj aw*/ 
Ri-fVftU^ December, 1547. 

* the mute from 1 ‘eic to Rilwa in ifit6, rf the ^rtidc by Sir 
Jobii Gray ill TMi^yika imd jRrrtmb. 1^48. 

1 G. CatQtl-Thompwn, 'Dtc Eimb^ti'r Ctiliurt^ 1931. 

^ C/. S, Cole. The fl/£dir 1954, pp. a78f. 

*• Duarte Barbeso {tranj, in Hakluyt Scwjcty, 1918); Joao dc 
liarros. Aim, Vol. I. (Cdimho, 1910): 'The Voyage of Francisco 
d^Almeida* (printed in £. AxcUnti,. Swtk Ban Ajfrrrif, 194P). 

^ Cf. J. S. Kirknian, T^ttAfiib iity Gedi. 1954. 

^ CJ, the detailed in^riptiDTi on ih^ otiret of Font Jems at 
M0iTibaKi^ 

.Ji JFtIfiVlitf/i j V. 41. if. Mwinyi Kaye wa Mwinyi Ma 1 rn|^, 

r. [770. 

Cf At lakishafi, v. 57^ arid TMufiiia, w 2X, 

'Kumia Shungo,^ VKuntb Mbiim/ VMbiuu Za Mikono," if 
LJiWgI^ ira V. 17. 

** Cf w. ^9, 52. 

^ I A i inkishufi p V. 5^. fk^r rhe uses of purcebiri in iJiii period, f, 
*C-ltineir Porcirlain in East Africa and Somh Arabia,* by Genrase 
Madicw, July,, 

H fnkiihajit v. ja* 

®5 The one cxeeprioti, .1 broken hexagonal eoluniu above the 
dome of the iniallEr iiicraquc at Kilwa, may be only for orrunieiit. 

** E.g. the ease of Doisi jerominao Chiiigulia ' accused of praying 
to hit fatheris comb at Moiiibua before the ruing of ifi'j i. 

I have noted nine casa of animat bones and fhattered porcebin 
found in association with tombs. 

For this su^cftioii I am indebced to my friend Greville 
Ffecmaii ^ r rn villc. 

Cf Afu'ijFia j^upond'^ V. 4 $ . 
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fl/ p Oxford 


When Azandc ^rc a^ked why a certain clan has a 
certain name they tt^iiallyp in my experience, say 
that tlicy do not know. Older men wilJ sometimes^ Jiow- 
cver, oner some explanation of die narnc^ though not 
alwa^'s with any certain rj" or even, I chink, conviction: 
adding, maybe^ that they have heard it from lonieonc or 
that people say that it is so. Ic soon becomes evident that, 
in most cases at least, the stories they tell of why these 
names were mven Co the clans are examples of what Max 
Muller called 'disease of language/ siories invented by 
someone to explain die names, playing on the literal mean¬ 
ing of the words or of words to which their stiunds bear a 
resemblance. The names arc usually prcseiitedp however, 
as being nicknames, conveniioiially thought to have been 
given to the clans by the wives of their wnst bestowed on 
accoujic oi some eharactcristic or habit of dieir nienibers. 
I give some ilUistrarions. 

The Akalingo clan are so called, it is said, because they 
used to behave badly to tlteir fellowrs and kinsmen^ tiot being 
able to abide that anodier shaiild eat their food, and saying 
that svhen it was a matter of food or other goods, unless 
they w'crc very close relatives indeed, they had no kinsmen, 
Tlie last two syllables of dieir namet mean, when 

combined w^iih chc verb i/c; eo cut kinship; and wx may 
conclude thac the story that this clan were mean widi dicir 
kin derives from this purely verbal a^dadon. In doing s<i, 
we reverse the canstrucrion of the Zandc etymologists^ 
that people uf a certain clan behaved in a certain manner 
and therefore got a certain name, by saying that a chance 
identity or similarity of sounds has led to an explanation of 
the clan name and conscqueiitly to the airrib urion of certain 
characferistics to its members in the past. The Abakuiido 
clan, wJio Ln Zandc tradition were their chiefs in ancient 
days before the luliug Avongara clan of today became 
dominant, are said, with little respect for the composirion 
of the word, to have got their name because when they 
killed an animal they^ used to pui ic for rwo or three days 
in a granary* since dicy hked to cat meat when it was high 
(ifiwdie). The Angumbe clan bear a name which is the same 
word as that used to denote a species of oiI“bcaring gourd, 
and dierdbre it is attributed to them that in the past they 
were exceptionally industrious cultivators and ihat they 
chiefly pbntcd in their gardens this gourd, which they pre^ 
fcTTcd to aC other fooj. The Abalinm dan arc said to be 
so called because their ancestors displayed great nieatmcss 

a in the matter of footh The Angbadimo clan were 
for their dislike of their sisters* sons and their sons’ 
wivc5 entering their huts, for these relatives arc in the Itabir 
of appropriating anything w^hich takes their fauC)^ When 
a sisief*s son visited them the)' would sli in the doorway 
of dieir huts till he departed, to deny him 
entrance. Hence their name. The Abakpara weze another 


clan who arc said to have got their name on account of 
their lack of cooperation vvim others. They' wanted to keep 
all their affairs, especially in ilie matter of food* to them¬ 
selves and to separate (kpit/d) themselves in their activides 
from others. In the case of the Ambale clan the last syllable, 
has caught the car, and it is said that when members of 
this clan used to kill an animal they could not bear that 
anyone but themselves should take its intesrincs (/e), of 
which they were very fond. 

Probably all these derivaiions arc to be regarded as 
ficiionSp fanciful attemprs, not taken very seriously by 
anyone, to account for the names of clans, which, assuming 
that* as is possible, they originally meant something, meant 
something quite diffcrcut from the meaning given theni 
bi these xdological stories. That what we aic considering 
b merely popular etymology' b evideni, apart from the 
violence done both to sound and grammarH from the mauL- 
fesi absurdity of some of the explanatory niyths, wild 

E 3CS5CS* as they would appear to be, ac how names might 
ive arisen. There is a clan called Abagua whose name, wx 
arc told, arose from their habit of killing in great numbers 
red grass rats* known to A^ande as People deceived 
them by telling them that these rats were not good to eat, 
so they threw (tci) them away—hence Ahuxiuu the throwers 
away of red grass racs, Like^visc the Abariko clan W'erc the 
fir^t to Set traps for small birds, but when they found in 
their traps a very' tiny bird called ftJfcu they did not take it 
home with them but threw' it avs-ay; hence dieir name 
Ahiiiiko (dj, pi. prefix; ftu* to throw: ittiho, birds of this 
name). The im, w'hich in these two last examples is idcntifEcd 
with the verb /w* to throw, and forms the second syll.iblc in 
the names of a fair number of Zande clans, is presumably 
a plural prefix in the original linkages of peoples w'ho 
today form pari of the Zmde etlinic and cukiiral com-* 
plex, the usual Zandc plural prefix a hasing been joined 
to it 

The Akurungu cUn were the first to beat woodcii gongs 
and to spread neivs by this means. Now a wiH>deti gong 
makes a sound which, it seems, resembles to the Zandc car 
the cry of the or blue crested turaco* a bird found 

in thick forest near streams. The old name of the Agiti 
clan W'as Agbcmbaia, ^pullcn about ofclcpluant/ because 
when they killed an elephant they could not abide that 
anyone but diemsclvcs sbould approach the carcase, which 
they pulled and chopped about, stniggling among them¬ 
selves for the fleshy Some of these interpretations are very' 
far-fetebed* one syllable being emphasized and the rest 
ignored* sounds being forced into a resemfabnee they 
scarcely bear, or some meaning the w^ords can be supposed 
EO have being given a metaphorical value which makes 
some, if little, sense wben used in reference to people, Tlie 
Agbutu are so called from Eheir habit of hiding thdr 
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from others; tfac Angali, becaitsc they pbyed. garner 
dangerously like the play of a dog ; the Avukida+ 

because they werealsvays promising what they had 

uo intendon of carrying out; the Abadala^ because they 
hoed tlicir mainc gardens where there grew a riverside 
grass called Juta; and the Akowe, whose original name was 
Abananga, because of the unfaithfulness of their wva 
CO make fire by friction—a euphemism for sexual 
congress and heticc for adultery) - These explanatory stories 
arc mmifetly absurd. 

Even those Azande who seldom failed to give explana¬ 
tory commentaries on clan names when these were 
requested from them were sometimes beaten by names 
which neither mean any tiling nor can easily be distorted 
into meaningful sounds^ for example, in the case of the 
Agbambi and Aubali ctanj> They liieti generally said that 
the names btire no meaning because they were originally 
claas of foreign origin^ belonging to such peoples as the 
Amiangba and the Abarainbo. and that the meanings of 
tfieir names are cither iitjknown to Azande or have become 
lost to everybody \v\di the dhappearanee of the languages 
to which ilaey belonged. The ^iide language has^ they 
said^ become all mixed up with {fcpiFrtidtptiJiMM) foreign 
tongues. This is a true enough observation, but it ignores 
the fact that a large iiuiiibcr of dan names for which they 
put forward an etymology ate the names of foreign dans 
and arc unlikely therefore to have originated in die way 
suggested, since alchough that is what die words might 
mean in Zandc the probability is char they arc not Zande 
words at all. This is the case with a number of the clans [ 
liavc already mcntionedH and it is the czise with others- 
The Anietdi arc, it is agreed by ^ 11 , a foreign clan; yet we 
arc cold that they got their name because they would say 
te a man witli whom thev quarrelled \mi a ia It wq mt kirm 

mi T will strike yotir head svith my club.' Sov 

because die sounds tn the word AmeEcli bear some rc“ 
semblance to the protuinciarion of the Zaude words mU h 
Id, strike; /n head, this clan is ercdiied with having been 
the first t<i shape clubs and use them in lighting. Another 
clan of rtiire, as Azande call all foreignen, are die Angbagap 
and here, if we consider the phonetics of the word alone, 
the etymology appears more rcastmahlen for there b a 
Zande word meaning *hoisps.^ Hoops are made 

by rvvbting pliable w ithies into eireleSp and a game is dieri 
played with them- The hoops arc bowled at great speed, 
and those along dieir course try' to hurl spcar-4h3fcs through 
didr centres. We are told that the Angbaga got their name 
diroudh addiction to this sptsrr. Another foreign clan are 
ihc Akpura. llicrc happens to be a Zandc verb kpura^ 
meaning to cook together oil and vegetable (usually 
manioc) leaves. This clan is therefore credited with having 
invented this euirine- There happens also to be a Zande 
noun FH-tkii which means a coil ol meed wire such as in the 
pjist Zande w'i>mcn used to twist round their arms aj an 
om amciii, and so the ford^i clan of die Avuinaka are said 
to be so called because they invented this form oi orna¬ 
mentation -—vu having to do Service tor 1*0 or MFidir, to hind. 

There arc a number of other Zatide ebn names w^hich 
begin with the plural prefix a followed by I'H or vo, and it 


is possible that the second sylabic m or i^a was, as has been 
suggested earlier for the ba in other names* a plura] prefix. 
This b a very involved lingubrtc quesrion. What vve have 
to note here b only thatp just as when what follows die 
can by any stretch of the imagination be dirown it b taken 
to be the verb ‘ to throw'/ so when what follows the i^ii or 
I/O can bv any stretch of the imaginatian be bound it b 
token to tc the verb ^to bmd.^ Tw^o further examples must 
suffice. The Avimdiikura clan arc said to have originated 
the custom of tying a litde bottle-gourd (ndfikifni), 
containing oil, to dicLr waists for purposes of toilet when 
going on Tong Joiimey!!. The second example b the ruling 
clan of the AKmde, which Europeans have variously spelt 
Avongura, Avongara, Avoneora, and in other w^ays, and 
as to the meaning of which dicy Lave speculated, not very^ 
convincingly- I tt^ld by Azande a long and, to me, 
fanciful if not fantastic story about how a powerful bully 
called Ngora (or Ngara) was overcome and bound (t*o) 
by a man who was consequently given the nickname of 
Vongora* the binder of Ngora, and whose dcsccndajits 
became knowTi as the Avongora. The late Father V, H. van 
den Plas in lus paper * Quel est le noin de EimiJle des chefs 
Azande:* (Ccwj^^ Vol. I, 1921, p. 9) played the same 
etyniological game as the Zande ctymologisrs, atid. as he 
heard the clan name as Avongara, he put forw'ard die 
suggestion that the name meant * those w^ho had *'liC“Ii- 
force*** (i/u, to bind; ri^r^p force). 

It does not foUow' that in oil cases, and necessarily, these 
explanatory myths* if they may be so called, arc fictiDns, 
merely imaginative play upon words. In some cases die 
assoeiadons on wliich diey arc based may be sound. Thus 
the word designating all die true or original Zande clans 
and distinguishing them from assimilated foreign clans is 
Ainbomu, and the statement diat they arc referred to by 
thb word because their homeland, brfote dicy migrated 
eastwards, was the valley of the Mbomu river has much to 
commend it, for it is supporterd by a vveahh of tradition 
and other ediiiDgraphi cal evidence. The vvord which means 
the opposite to Ainbomu is Auro, strangers or foreigners^ 
Tint literally it means 'easterners* may readily be under¬ 
stood in terms of the eastwards movement of tlie A mbomu* 
The explanatioii of the name Adio, by which the most 
easterly Azande are kiioivn among thcnts^lves, that this 
people originated on the banks of a river (drV) may also 
appear adequate. Uut die^ three names are ethnic rather 
than clan riiles. A better example would therefore be the 
Abandogo clan- They have as totcins the red field rat 
(iidtigo) and the red pig {zuktiMe)* They do not cat the 
flesh of either animal, and iheir body-souls are thought to 
pass into one or other of them after death. It docs not try 
our reason too far to accept that, as Azande say is the case* 
it is because diis clan have red field rats, for totem 

that they^ arc called Abandogo (or Andogo); though ui 
view of what we have learnt of odicr clan names we might 
wonder whether the process coidd not have been the 
reverse—that they have acquired the rat as totem because 
its name rcsembledp or was the same as, part of their elan 
namCp which may originally have meant something quite 
dilferetiE. 
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It piiy he stiriniscd from whac lias been ssid iu this note 
that die ctyjiiokigy of clan names is a game anyone can 
play who is skilful in the use of words, and that therefore 
we mighi: expccE 10 ftnd that different persons advance 
different interpretations. This is certainly sometimes the 


ease m matters of detai) in die stories rclatcch but the troe of 
cxplanadon is alway's tlie same- That there are different 
interpretations is evident from the wridtigs of others about 
the Azande, lor example Mgr. Lagae (Lcs mi NFtfm- 

Nimitj 19 ^ 6 , pp. a9-ji). 


SHORTER NOTE 


Ghost Marriages among the Singapore Chinese: A Furtittr 
Not^- fly Mrf r Marprte Tep/ry* Ko»g^ Wiih ci kxt 

Since writing on Chinese ghost marriage? last year 
(Man, I 95 S> Ji) I have had a further oppornmiry to be prescni 
it such A marriage and this dme to Dbeaki a phoiograph of 
effigies of dbe bridal pair seated tcjgetherat a table round whidi 
the ceftmonics on their behalf rook place. 1 was unfortunately not 
able to be present for the actual “ wdding* which wfas carried out 
in the City God's tcmplen hut witnessed the assodated ceremonies 
which took place in a Dying House * bi wliicli 1 happened to be at 
die time. The circuimtancR were as follows. 

A CaiiEoncsc boy aged about fourteen had been sent back to 
China by his family to coiidnoe Kh studkt and while there had 
died under somewh^ obscure drcumstanccs. A bout a month after 
receiving news of his death, his mother had a dream in which her 
dead son appeared and told her that he wished to marry a Hafcfca 
girl who had just died some where in Ipoh, Perak. Since, the 
mother told rac^ he had given no precise details in her dreaio, the 
nest dav die called in a Cantonese female spirit medium and 
through her the boy gave the ipme of the girl together with Iwr 
place of birth and age, and details other horosc^ whkh were 
sub«:i|ucntlv found to be conipatibfc with bis-^ Toe mother said 
dwt siiiGc the boy wjs obviously anxious to marry and his 
marriage would make things easier when Ivcr younger son came 
to take a wife > die had twen the advice of the medium and 
decided to arrange a ghost marriage. At no time wa? any artempt 
made m check the information a^ui die girl given through the 
medium. 

The total cost of the marriage was approximately Straits 
(about ^£33) aud a pridt was engaged lo see to the ncccstarj’ 
arrangements. He was one of a small mup of professionals 
belonging to a Cantonese branch of the CArrpjg I fcbtiol of Taoism 
who earn their living in Singapore by performing at funeral 
ceremonies and at Cantonese occasional rites.^ TIk priest arranged 
for the “wedding* cefetnony to he licld in the temple, hired a 
room at the Dying House, bought or made all the necessary 
paraphernalia and together with bs rroupc of colleagues and 
disdpics performed all the appropriate cetensonics. 

The ceremonies in the Dying Home started at S-30 a.m. and 
iliToughout the day consisted in the clianting of Taoist surras- Ai 
It.JO a.m. the elites of the bride and groom were put into a 
trishaw and transported to ibe temple for the Vedding* from 
w hich they retunurd an hour later. In the evening ™c^morm^y 
ecremonies of dve usual Omtonesc kind were held for the pair.1 
All the Ceremonies were attended by die boys patents and a 
brother and two sisteis who were ariending English schools in 

the Colony^ , . 1 1 

The photograph (fig, i) shows die effigies seated side by nde 
before a lablcon which a marriage feast has been laid. Both effigies 
and food aie similar to those used in Gcrcmonies associated widi 
the dead. The heads of the figures ate made of p&pkr muVAr and 
die bodies of paper stretched over bamboo frames. Tlie e^pJe 
arc dressed in real clotbuig, only the bridal bcaddrcsi and the 


gfoofti^ Itat and bow dc arc made of p^P^r- A w^ad nt Miell bank 
notes,* imitation money notes of large dctioniinations, is stuffed 
into the groom's top pucker* On each side of the fair are bamboo 
and paper servants, the bride*s bearing a cup and inc groom's {out 
of the picture) a real packet of cigarettes of a popular brau<L In 
front of the Hrs^ancs stand /aiJg or fenij p'luV temporary bamboo and 
paper soul tablets which are burnt afer dae ceremonies* In from 



Fic. I. GrtOST MAttaiACE FEAST IK SIKCAK^M 


of the groom is a photograph of the boy taken just before his 
return to Cluna. Ranged round the room were various life-sifted 
objccti of bamboo and p^pet made for the use of the couple in 
their new spiriE-worid home. Notable among them were a 
dressing utk complete with silver-^paper mirror, a set of an 
“aluminium' tabk and sLs stoob, a large money safe, a rclngerator 
and Several rniuks of paper elorhes and tolls of cloth. Outside the 
door in the street stood a large American-t)^ bamboo-and-paper 
car. 

At dawHr after the ceremonks were over, all tbc pper articles, 
including the bride and groom, were taken outside into rile back 
yard, Tbc couple wxre placed inside riidr car and everything was 
then disparelted 10 riie other world by ffame. 

According to the Taoiit priest in charge of tbc day's activadei 
Cantonese ghost marriages arc still by no means tare iii Singapore 
and be has been engaged to perform them by pcoplen mainly 
women, of various occupations and incomer 

Nates 

* Dying Houses, or less hanhJy in Chinese^ Ta nan tauii. Houses 
of Big DiffkulticSk are inscirurions catering for the needs of the dead 
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jhcl dying. Upatiiis there is usiulLy a sirk room where people may 
dk:+ and» ooMio^jUyp Downifcairs there is i itiottuary 

ind ii Toom which is rented out by the day for post-tnortuary 
riret 

- Horoscopes of those hitending to marry arc compared for com¬ 
patibility before betrotlui 


5 Som ill a Chinese tjmily slmoJd be mairicd accotdiiig to 
seiiiorLty. Cf. Man, I 9 i 5 « 3 S- 

4 ^Souie Occasional Kites perfoniicd by the Singapore Canton- 

Mii/nyiifr fJrrfFtrft R^y, ^ 4 j:pctfr< 5 w.+ Vol. XXIV (i 9 iJ:)p l^p 3 - 

5 'Chinese Rites for the Reposeof the 
XXV (19Ji). Fr- 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL 


The Interpretatiojl of OrCami tmi On Drcatris. By 5rj?Frtmicf 
Frrtjd. llif itfiiiotf e/ j/rr i<^mph tr psyiM<?i^ka! 

uwkr fl/ Sij£RtwiJ i'jrrtirf /fuiw/iifrii fltt GVrwiiin rjwifrr 

^ * fftr ^fnerfff ciftPfship ef ^/fddrey, Fflk and t\ 

Lofidim Prrff -md Jh^I. >/ PfyrkiNmalYtis), l^SJ. Fp- xxxri, 

751. /¥iVr >rf ^24 I'eiumri 

The work covered by these two volumes was regarded by Freud 
himself u his mote unporrant ecuimbution; the new cdiiioii h ilie 
most comprehensive so far, and will probably be regarded as a 
classic for many years to comc- 

All cighr prefaces written by Fircud to the previous editions of this 
book have been included and every aheotiun of substance nude by 
him since rts first issue has been noted- Ln addition to the biblw" 
graphy listing every work leferred to in the lest and in the numer¬ 
ous fooinorei, this edition contains a speebl bibliography of udict 
books on dreams published, mainly in German, befonr 1900. Tlie 
main body of the iransbtion is based on the eightii f^L-nnan 

edition, which was the bit puhlislied during Freud's life, but^diese 
volumes rover a much wiit ground than any of the previotts 
editions, Thu darity of style of the English iraiMbiioi] is quite 
unusual for a book which v^-as originally ‘^^tiiien in Genuari'—this 
is eertaitsly partly due to Freud's ebrity of tltoughr, but the tians- 
Uiors must be congratulaied on their own eontriburion; as a reiult 
we ha ve a botk which is written in a better style than many originai 
publicaiions in the English language- 
Quite apart from its appeal tu psyehoanalysts and histuri^ of 
psychology, this edition Im a particular merit far workers in ix^ 
latcd sciences- tt presenti a method whkh has kd to great advances 
in psychiatry' and psycholc^y and lias inBucticed many workers in 
lOdoLpgy and anthropology- The developmLnt of a close link be¬ 
tween psydiiLianaiyiH and anthropolog>^ %vas prophefsied by Freud in 
Itis Preface to the Third Edition. Elsewhere (p. 68$) he writes: 

‘ Dream-symboiisjti extends far beyond dreams: it is not peculiar to 
dreams, bur eTcercises a siniilardomiTiaring inSucncc on reptesentj- 
lion in fairy-taks, myths and legends, in jokes and in folklore, h en¬ 
ables tB to trace die intimate ccnuieJcions between dreams and these 
Utter productions. We nsust mu suppose that dteam-synibolkin is 
a creation of the dreatn-w opk; it is iti all prolwbiUTy a chatactcruric 
pf the imcptucituB thirdtinB which providn the dream-work with 
the material for condensation* displacement and dramatization.' 
This edition is also extremely ilkunimring on Freud's habits of mind, 
on the progtess of his il'bcorics, on the way he leiicd his hunches and 
dc^'doped or abandoned his fonuiiUtions.^ Each science has its owti 
methodi, its own gadgets and peculiar teduikiiies: but the inquiring 
habit of mind of a emrive thinker and researcher cuts across aH 
tecliiuralitkrs. 'Fhu edition adds nntbiiig new to what d known of 
Freud's theory of dreams; hut it throws more light on Freud as a 
nun. T.aGRyGIER 

New Direerions ui Psycho-AtwlyfU^ ndiurd by K!rht\ 

Pmtta Heimmi mtd Roj^rr ,\fpfrr>'-KVk> ('iVF'jjfih'b 

pufcf.h 195$. JV 5M iSs. 

This volume consists of u essays by various p^ycho- 
aiialy'sts whf: 4 c views have hcert inilijenced by Melanie Klein's w'ork. 
Tlie Erst sectioti is devoted to papers in cLtiical ps)Thoaiulyris, while 
rbc second part cuntams ducussinns of psycho^nalytkal insights on 
socisl processes* aruhetics, lilcnture, and cthks- In this review- we 
will be coftcetned mainly with the rekvance of these ccnttrihntions 
to The tociaJ sdcticet. 

Ovic cannot help but be impreiied by tJvc fettfle imagination of 


inoH of the authors and the amusing coiiibination oi luivctc Jtid pre^ 
sumption that allows them to disregard alnsosc all prwioiis rcse^ch 
in academic psychology^ sodology and anthropology. Iri addJtiotip 
nmst pf the discmsiotis dealing with soctal and arsthetir processes ate 
chatactcriicd by a conduciu lack of appreciition of group pheno- 
mata- Tliui, in sudi papers ai 'l^ycho-Analysu and Ethics' (R. E. 
Mnjtey“Kyrk)H *A l^cho-Analytieal approach tq Aesthetics' 
(Haniia Sc^l), and 'Social Systems w a Defence Against Fciseai- 
tory and i>cpres3ive Anxiety^ t^liptt Jaquei), the analyses and ex¬ 
planations rest hcavfly on perronaht^' pattemi that are integrated 
during the first year or two of life- Hw h a form of psychological 
derenninhm that neglects not only group phenomeiu but also the 
pos&ibnitics of pcTTonality changn in adult life {exeept, of course, by 
undergoing psychoanalysis), A few concrete examples may help to 
darify- thei stsEements. Moitcy-Kyrie, in his paper on ethics. Sets up 
a ckssificaripii of pcrspnalify typos; the hujiianist personality being 
the most mature and hc^hhiaf^ He then itates. *1 do not think, for 
exaniplc. [hat a humanist politieiaii could tolerate the guilt of attack- 
iiig a comparadv^y liartnJcss neighbour, as Germany did in 1919^ 
of abandpnitig a fticiidiy one, as Britain did in 1938 ."^ Hr postulates 
an ovrnintpfificd determiniitic rclationshJp betw^ccu prrsotiality 
types and complex institutiotiaJ bebaviout. Elliott Jaquei In his 
an^yiis of conl^ in an industrial pbut, explains die wiorkcrs^ am- 
bivalcfiicc towards inanagemcnt on titc basis of die paemoid spliitJiig 
inccluiiism used during the first few momhs of life in order to 
separate good and bad objects- 'Bad managensent' k perceived in 
this w^ay bcoiuse die working men project their own hostile im- 
pulmi imp niaiiagcment. 

For all m theoretical shortcomings and tortuous analogies there 
ate some stiiniilatiiig ideas that arc potetiually fiiutful for social 
sckiicc tesoatch. Marion Milner in ^The Role of LUusioii in Symbol 
FonuatJon' furthers our understanding of the origin of symbolism 
and some of its social and ptychoksgical fuiiedom. Her dtscusion 
raises some inieicstiiig quesdoiis about the relationship between 
child-icaring practices in a soeicD' and the nature ot the symbolimi 
fiiund in ils rituals. Jaqin^'i paper on socbl systenu contains 
suggestive im plications for understanding such phenomena as 
acedturation and social innovation. He demonstrates that social 
iiutitiirion^ ate xiscd by its nienibcn to reinforce individual defence 
mechaujmis m order to allay anxiety. Change itivolving a rcstructnr- 
ing of SDcbJ rdatiomhips may he resisted or cause ctmsidcT^ble 
itiislotia fpr reasons not fiilly knovm to the pattidpaiits and not 
obvious from superfioal koowlcdgc of role rebtionships- 

[u eoiielusion I should like to point lo tKree major mntteomings 
of these midies that serininly limit their potential cotitribuEions to 
the joruJ sciences. Brvt, there is but little conceiti for methchdo- 
lopcal rigour. Psychoanalysis has reached a stage of dinfeloptncnt 
vL^hcre it would not be pfemature and unduly hampering to devote 
more attention lo careful research mcth^ids. In the United States, 
J^rhn Whiting has nianJe a start in this direction in his cross-cultural 
studies of the relationship of child-rearing prarticcs to theories of 
disease and cure, Secon^y, it would broadeii the scope of these 
essays if the authors gave more consklcf ation to the plasticity of the 
adult petsonality and to the influniee of gtcnip factors in explaining 
indivjdiial and Social behaviour. Indeed, people such as Kardincr, 
Homey and Ftaimn have dcmonstralcd the iWtfiilxicss of psyebo- 
malytiral iusiglitB for the social sdences, FmaUy, it Is imlbftunate 
that there was little attempt to outgrow a narrow sectatiankm and 
iiUegnte ihc findings w-tch pertinent academic reses^h. 

SEYMOUR BARKER 
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NQ5. 


Way* of Mankind: Thirteen Draniiis of Peoples of the World 
and How They Live^ iiJitf'd by IVniUT Cf^T^Idsfhttriih. 

06 PPrss), t9j4- - 1 ^- 53TS 

^ ^ At ^ coisfercticc of cdiLcaiional brnadcaacm held the 
University of Illinois in 1950 ic w^as dedekd, brgtly u a rendt of the 
cflbm of ^pfessor Roben Redficid, to try to pui over a pro^^tiinie 
of lotbl an^opology, and it was eventually pur over in the form ot 


the semes of diort radio dramas of whieh this book is coinposrdl^, 
They are inteJicbd 10 briiig home the fart that Oriental aJid Savagps 
id dittVnrtiily from White Aiiiericam largely bccauK.- they have 
diHl-reiu ideas of right ajid w^rong. The lirilc dramai seem well 
suited 10 this pwposc. The tiiMnttiis prwcifftT arc moitly Afnerinds, 
blit Ancient Greeks. Chinese and Aranda also take pan. 

RAGLAN 


EUROPE 


iJrgeschlchte des QsfeTrtlehjschen Rsumes. By Ridat^i PitiiMi. 

Vkmit (Deufnhr). 1954. Pp. ^54. 5J^> fViYe 

f^y aM.6i 

^ ^ Anitria. thoLigh a small and pcior country. iH^pies a 
key position ai the junaion of the Middle and Upper Danube 
basins and is rravened by tbc nimt iiiiponant mutes linking northern 
Europe with the Mediterranean. Moreover, the copper and salt de^ 
posits of the Austrian Alps were exploited iis prehistoric times. aJud 
the niines nnt only brought trade g<Hxb to AiisEria, but sUa^ liaving 
been carefully siudied bv the anthor and others, alTord the iiiosr 
\ivid and complete picture of BronEc Age mining in the world. As 
a Test Jr Austrian soil has yielded a rich and varied assortment of 
fmdi from paLcoiithic to Roman times that have far more than lool 
iniportajiec. Pittioni's exhaustive and lavishly illuscratcd aecount of 
them will be hidiapcns^iblc for all studenis of European prehiatory. 
These must indeed be grateful to the publishers for enabliitp so etmi- 
petent an audtor 10 present these precious data 50 complcroly. h>- 
deed ill iu> eoiincry save Pctiinarlc has the material been published 
on a eotiiparabk scale. 

Yer» apart from the iitinei. little of the Austrian material has die 
same direct human incercff ai that destribed by Brondsted in Dtm- 
HLiritf Oldiiii. WitJt the same cjtception, few Austrian wt« have been 
excavated by modem method^. For dotiiesric architecture, as well as 
for the chronological framework^ Pinion! his generally 10 rely on 
better observations from adjacent lands. MifinU: descriptions and d^ 
tided analyses of flint typ«, ceramic fomijs and decoratii,™ inevit¬ 
ably occupy 1 la.Tge proporrbn of the pages and make lie^vy 
reading for noi>4peciih«i. Even the specblbc must leam pitnoiiL's 
reformed tcmiiEiologyr Lifiln'Einpi, jCef^ 3 ^niic^t^n^. frirJjfjf, nrittlcr^i itid 
spiitfs MciaMam replace the PiLcolitluc. Ncolkhic, Bronze. Hall- 
start and La Ti&ne periods ttipcctively [this being so there is less 
objection to the use tif Rci^wekc's terms, * HaIbtati A * and ' B\for 
the Latest phases of the European Bionie Agc)^ The chorological 
ckmifreation follows the hierarchy of lifrfj. Kijftur, Gruppe and 
TypiiSr None of these concepts cm be expressed precisely by any 
current English equivalent and Piitioiu'x own us^ge nuy not be 
quite coiisisteLLt: he writes of a Bcdencr Kw^fnr within ^die notdtschc 
Welc/ bur of the and the the 

L-jvjirrfrfdcfJ^j'ftir in the HdfL«f(rlf--^-Han>LTnf falls into BjiVt^W- 
[ and other C 7 nipjjiTr wiule m the 

ffotiartiFrf we have the Typ\ti SlWfrtrJ^ PtUr and so can withn 

in the H^Udattliulmr proper. EnglUh stndcim will hardly wclTOine 
having to leant two Amtrian place lumes to designate a single 
Gruppe or lypus ajid may easily confmc Typm with type. 

Within this framework the author dcscribei objcctivxly with 
ibuiulanr illustniiicms and foil docunicnffaiticiii the development ot 
human culture within the prescut fronriert of Austiia from the last 
iiitcrgbcial to the absorption of the area into the Raman Empire. 
The jjfi frgurej bring together ah the utiporrant doemnetatf and 
groups of Ends that Itave hitherto bed dispersed through a hundred 
or so volumes or cs-eii unpublished. We must metidon with par¬ 
ticular gratitutlr the rcproductkin of those cmrial finds that have 
prevjqusly been dcscrilKd eidscT uudequately or 111 quite inacces¬ 
sible local pcriodiiirals: 'Middle Aur^nacian^ md Gravrttian fruits 
from Willcndorf [EbiKT j pit); the Ek^cn pottc^ from the epony¬ 
mous flic ; several copper shaft-hole axes attributed m the same 
‘Grwppc’; the remarkabk: grave at f^llik ot an adult aud chJd 
acconipaTiied by skelcfons of two marcs, 1 cow' and a calf, goats and 
a ewe attributed to the Single Grave Culture;: the grave groups 
from Oggau attrihtiidd to the latcf phase of the C-'^c*r^rn<N'fl^ritiilftjr‘ 
and to me IVkixthurg^riippr of theFlddijfrn^er- 
kirltvr; die Late Bronze Age hoards from Draoburg, Haslau-Rc- 


gdUbtilnu, Schonberg and Seeboden (Carinthia); and the heane- 
gravc' at Wonchacli (Sryria)—tme of seven cremattons knowm in 
Central Europe with horsc-trappuigs of the earlier, 'Hallstatt A" 
phase of the umfield cultures. On the other hand the idcntifrc value 
of the iltusitacioJis (with a lew exceptions) is gravely inipaifcd by 
the abduce of scales; sonsetimet frg^- r9JS, 3^4-5) cv^ti the 
objects (.m the same pine arc not all un die same scale. 

hi a short review only a lew special points can be tioced. Pittioni 
espouses (p. ^J) the view that Upper PaLarolithic bbde cultuin de¬ 
veloped paralL’l iti tlic East MeditcrraiKan and Wck European areas 
and spread from the latter id Central and Eait Europe in contrast to 
the thesis advocated by Garrod iu 193K. Without e.xphdtly com¬ 
mitting hiiusclfto accepting tlic pki-Koceisc age of the w'hrti grains 
colkcicd by Muhlhofor in [he arctic rodmi bed of the Merkenstein 
ca%'e [devaitatingly criticized by the CJcrman botaituc SchicEnami 
even in t940); he envisages the rise of an aufanonious KirimrrlfEfFrj 
(fcHid-pn^nciiig economy) in Tcniipcratc Europe under the in- 
fruence of tile post-glacial elitiiaiic o|»Ejmtini. T ramverse arrow¬ 
heads a3id ary pica I microlitlis trom 2 few Da nubian 1 (hur also U) 
siri,*! would constitute links between Neolirhic and Upper PjLco- 
lithic traditians. The Baden ajid Mondsec cultnrcs (Cnwppeti) are 
'exprevskms of the iiitcraccion nf Nordic |nol speLalically Balrkj 
and l>anubian components in the nonh and casr sub-alpine jtone.' 
Lcopoldsdorf wirh its segmeiited faJenor beads like the Ugpu 
Typus U older rhan Reinecke's Bronze Age Ai, following imnicdi- 
.itely till rhe Bcll-btaker phase. No overlap ts adn>itted between 
Remeeke^s A and B; the Hoheimkirchen l/pui (coTrectly equated 
witli Vi&tefov in Maras^b) would still be Early Bronze Age [but t^t 
leaves a gap before the appearance of the umliclds^ and at Blufiua 
the Velatice umtlcld group Kenis to follow inmaicdiatcly upnn 
Vctcrov remains). Bittioiii assigns even those bronze types trom 
Baierdorf aiiJ Velatice that Reinecke lud taken u typical of hh 
Bronze Age D to the Halbratt A horizon though he distinguishes 
in (he bricT an earlier group of graves withour hbuLe and a later 
group comaining Peschkra and Spindlcrteld br(wchei- Now the 
last-iiajned admittedly still tall w'ithin Monrclius 111 —rhe closing 
phase of the 'Earbr-r Bronze Age* of Danish ptchisioriaia; its 
eqiurion with the later part of Hallsta[t A Iravd paiiiluliy little in 
Central Europe to correspond to Montehus IV and V! 

V. G. CHIU 5 E 

L« Ctvilisfttiaiu n^lithlqucs de la France dans lenr Contexts 
^urop^en. By G. Ahl/vitd P. AfrYjf df JkTpfoJiriiiP. PdfiV 
1955- Pp^ Xf\ 244 - 96pJdtrj. JVlfr 1.900 fr.wifj 
VJ'O Yhe authors have ntost admirably carried out their 
intention in writing thh btxik: to nuke ava^ble an up-tcH-date 
(1953) iurvey of the iiroliduc and '^chalcolitbic' culturei of Francs, 
w'liieh may serve cqiaady m a aiiinulus to research aird as a bandbotjk 
for beginnen. They have tightly insisted (evidently tii the frice ct 
eriticiftn) that it is pfeeisdy now that such a prelimltLary synthciU 
can be most usefoL Inevitably, future research will necessitate some 
revision of the CHtilitics now presented; what ii much more im¬ 
portant it [hat the results of such folure ivork will no kmKer be 
interpreted within tbc conlmei of a restricted area of France, as has 
so often been the case hitherto, but in terms of the prehtstotie 
sequence in Wesleni Europe ai a whok- 
Thc authon have dealt snccinrtly not only with the major iiea- 
liihk cultures and their regional faciei wifriin Ffanee, but also with 
their coimterparts in. neighbs^uring eountrid. They begin vrilh an 
intirKlurto^ chapter which sets the sccor wndi a brief discusinon of 
archxological method (in which they follow Professor Childc), 
of routei of diifTntton. and of the indigenous nieiolithije groups. Of 
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pardoikr inCcrcsE is the cvideiw for long survivil of mnolitliH: 
llint-wqrking tT:wi4tions iccordiiig to ilie aathon, tiuy be 

clcEHfMl in xt^ny ncfiUthie and kter cukuta, luggntii^ that 
acf^nlEnatation rather th:an rcpU-dcmoit of popiiLition was zhe iiorinaJ 
reiult of cmitact. 

Chapim lE-EV fiicaJ victh the three main neolithic group? dii- 
tuigui^ed bi FfaniC! J>iiiiibtai]. Weistcni MedUcrrancaji (really 
lijiiiied to what Professor Piggott has reomtly classified a? U dvilh^ 
ffrin dr Cfidirdrnmi/) and uoik-iiicrgaJLchKc: Weu European (Figgoct's 
dinYjWvcin dr Chasscy; ^ L'Attlhwpifiisgse^ Vol. LVII, 1954]^ Each 
culfnre and lool fide? thereof a described in a uniform hunticr 
and the E^i?dng evidence ptcseaccd, always ui the same ordcTp for 
liihic industry, ceramics, use oflKi^icand antler, onmnenu, dwell- 
bigSj mode of life, grave?, geographical cKtension, origiti and 
chiotKiilogital position. 

Two ehapters {V and VI) deal w ith 'chalcolithic' culture?, on the 
grounds that tu Fi^Toc the ^CJulrolithk^ n nurked not only by the 
introduction on a mull scale of metal, but aka by diHiinoEi of mega¬ 
liths, religious representatiotu of Mediterranean origin, the Beaker 
complex, the Corded-warc complex, and by the growth of popula¬ 
tion and trade cmiKiexion? — phenomena which all appear more or 
less simultaneously, 

A herok attempt ha? bceit made to illtuteare together all the ty'pc? 
of artifices, including tomb pJani, which belong to individual 
groups, and to pbte the plate? of drawings and maps opposite the 
apptoprbie text page? svlicrevcr ptrisible. But the quality of the 
draughtsmaiuhip is variabk and siiicc ir wa? ncce??ary to copy from 
existing illustrations, the value of some of the sketchm i? doiibtlhl; 
a few am totally incoiiiprehetisibLc withouj! reference to tUt text 
aitd scales arc oftm not uniform or larkkig altogcdier. L f. SMOl i 

lavcntflxia Archsologka, An iUnjiTiUrd CarJ-fmumtwy cf hripiff^ 
X' ,44KNrriired finds l>l i-JrrJiffp^qijy. CrfifJ Brifdrrr, fitSi Sft. 

Criat f CrLHfpj and HihsnU ef dv Britidi Br\nnt Age. 

fdittd hy C. f. C- Lsmdw [Carraufay), 1955. 

Prke iQj. 

Thii Britidi jct of ten cards forms pan of an ambitious intet- 
national card bidex of important assodatcd arclLEXilogical fuids^ 
wlijdt it ia. hoped will averComc the major ditfkulty of aiduco- 
Logical literature, that $0 ratuh important nmtcrul is hidden in 
obscure periodicals. It is sponsored by the [ntcmatipnal Congress of 
Frehutorir ami Froto-hiscoric Sciciiccs and ha? the backing of the 
Ccuiicil for British Arckmlogy. Tht chief editor and usitiatoT of 
the serki is l>r. M. E. Marlim, oE" the Mus« Royatrt d’Art ef 
d'HotoirC; Brussels, and he is supported by a dutiiiguidied group 
of editors representing flftetti countrits, among whom Froimsor 
Haw'kc? Tcprcicrits Creat Bntiin. 

The scheme envisages the publicadon on quarto Brmol board 
cards of the mote important associated finds, since ic is by associa¬ 
tions that dating ryifems and corrclarions can most satisfictoiily be 
w^orked out, both on a lutkanal and on an intemationaE task Five 
parts have SO fir been issued by four coumries, beginning wnth 
grciupi which are eruciaJ to the uiidcritanding of the prel^oric 
dating of the issuing country. Each card bean illnsfrations, title 
details and rcfercticc number 011 the front, and a CDnsiderable 
amount of information on the rtit, foLLawing a standard eUssdica- 
cation. In this w^y a great deal of fundamental maceriai w dl be 
brought together in a coaivcnienf and accessible foTiin Moreover^, 
the separate Cards allow both easy comparison and filing [o suit the 
hiteresis of the user. Dr. Marim hopes that suitable finds w^ill iu 
future be dIuHrited in a form appmpnate for iimnedbie incorpora- 
tkyti into the InvenEaria Ardurutogio. 

Of the fifty cards so far issued the British group is outsOsiding. 
Most obviously, the illusiratioiu in the British set arc the best drawn 
and the dearcsT, tliough the printing (phcrto-lithogtaphy has made 
the line? slightly fmay. The infomiation ii prini^ In type, 

which Is large enmigh to be eaiily readable, but inull enough to be 
ecotaomical of space^ allowing j really good account of the sped- 
mmi to be included whhouT rimnhig on to extra dieets. The British 
set u die only one to supply a ikk page and a Cuntaift card, [It ii 
hoped to isiiid complete indices to the work ai every 250 ot 50O 
cards.) 


The eight find? included are aU ot the Bronze Age^ all aic now' in 
the Ashmaleifi Museum, and fiiT are from the Oxford rcgkm. 
They are a B beaker burial ivith arm-guard, daracr and knife (^in 
Dorchestcr-on^Thaiiies) ^ a B beaker burial with gold basket ear¬ 
ring?, and tanged and barbed arrowhead? (from Radley}; a trrma- 
tion burial witli knite, awl. segiiiciiLed faJenee bead, three amber 
and ren shale beads {froni Radley); the Creditoo, IX^von, hoard of 
tw'o rapiers and two palstave?; die Leopold Street, Oxford, hoard 
of ten palstaves and a socketed axc of unusual form ; rEie Burgesses' 
Meiidow% Oxford, hoard of a palstave from the same mould as seven 
from Leopold Street, rw^o spearheads^ a knife, a cliliel, a hammer and 
an ingot; the prerioiuLy unpublished hemd froiia Barton Benilnh, 
Norfolk, of a knife, tw^g poktavc?, 4 quoit^ieadcd pin, five bracelets, 
two tores and t\va rings; and rhc Stoke Fcfry\ Norfolk, liaard of 
two sivords. a ujkique dupc, a halberd, t?vo spearheads and frag¬ 
ments of two oclur?. 

This ii a very^ satisfikctory start covering a reasonable mngc of 
typiical Bronze Age associations. Some w'outd have Eihcd to see site 
plan? on the first three cards, bnt there can be no complainc? other¬ 
wise. This i? a new' and mosi; useful tool which should lead many to 
look into the original publications and make further dueoverin for 
themselYcs. The field still untoudicd i? so enormous that future 
parts will be awaited with keen expcaatmii-. 

FRANK WILLETT 

The Isle of LewL? and Harris; A Study in Bdiish CoTnmunity, 
By .^thar GfdJes. Edfiihwjih U. Publ. —Gri)^. & 

/ Cj fdinhui^h (l/.P,), IpSJ, Pp. Xl'l, 340^ Uii^.lr, 

taplafct* ij text and maps. fYirr 2J. 

This book i? conceived as a lOady of the g!ODgraphiea.k eeoiiomicp 
soda! and culturaE dcvelopmenr and ^lentiahties of the Idaiid of 
Lewi? and Harris, To an anthropalogisc this, the largest and molt 
northerly of the Outer Hebrides^ offcir attractive inaierial A form 
of seasonal traiuhumince (tlie dueling survives in parts of 

the ishmd, xvhik the ecasta.i mashair i? srill jn some district? cotiimoii 
laud, divided periodically before It b cultivaied (rvtn-rig). The 
author estiinatei ilut iu 1947 40 per cent, of die homesteads wre 
^bbdcrhouse?.' 

ft cannot be said that Dr. Geddes has grasped the opportunities 
which such matcri-doifert His account bewmes an attempt to prove 
the superiority over all ofher types of social organizatioii of the 
' %vork-team,* a unit w-hkh the autlicr identities with the coujoint- 
tenant formswhieh in Lewis wTre broken \ip by JJ^^o. The econo¬ 
mic and Social itts firom w-hich the island ho? suffered in more recent 
times ate attributed to the -decline of [hii "w-or.k-leam+" whik con- 
dittons under the joim holdings are in contrast idcabicd by eoiefiiLLy 
selected accounts. We ore provided with au detailed material on 
which this Arcadian picture is based, if indeed such ^ta arc avail- 
abkp w'hik in describing the contemporary sittutioti the author con¬ 
fine? himself (o airy sadological gcncralizatioii wnth non-: of tlie 
casebook cxcmpUfication wlildi is a mt upm nmi of an adequate 
anchropological study. 

Dr* Geddrs's description of the traditioiul spiritual culture i? very 
largely a synopsis of Alexander CartiiiLhaeF? cbssi-c Cstrmina G(Sik- 
lita (Oftftj Ffdrt but in any cue much of this ntaierial come? 

from Bim and other Roman Catholic aland?, w'hctc condition? are 
very difTerent. E^'en the geographical section cuutanu mucli that is 
dubious: "To us now. a? to the Ulesmen, their Island home is no 
mcff fringe, but a heart of Britain ' (p. 4). Wcare told that "ditfereni 
commuuitk? [in Lewis and Harris] arc diitingtiiihed by marked 
radai types or itiaiiu' {p. 104), yet wc arc given none of the quanta 
filed findhigi on which thii statement is based. SodologimJ prob- 
leiiiA ore disposed of by a mysdcol legerdemain: "The paradox of 
loyalty to onc*i fcllowT with loyalty to a lord, of stoutly equalitarian 
thinkutg bound up with fervid admirarion for an arutocracy, i* 
rtowhcrc more marked than aiiiong die GoeT (p. 11), 

The writer is aE too ready to cite the title? of hi? own w'ork in 
fields far removed from that under review the footnote? on pp^ 
lOS and i7j}p whik we are aho subjected to his views on such ir- 
rckvanE topic? a? die Bible and its purpose, and lit? grandfather'? 
military reputation (p. 156, noEe). His approach is perhaps best 
typified in thk scntcocc: "The fosemation of Gaelic communicy is. 
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Nos. 70-75 


firiEp eIue itt dfuiciui £I2J:k1 aut id clcitJy, iefnndly^ [Jut links 
wcfv forged iu diiuhip v^iiidi imdc ks living cEuin^ diougb lucivy, 
3 diing tiax ^K>nc with pride, and bcaury too' (p. 134). 

It is greatly to be regretted that a univenity ptc» should i^'attc its 
rcsourecj subsidiimg in such a lavish nuimer—mice the fonrut arttl 
illLutratiotis arc admirablc^—the publieatipTi of snch noit^tisc^ 

LAN WHITAKER 


Neue MarkstciDc: Drei Abbandlungen a us dent Gebietr der 
ilberLLefenmgs-gebundeTieii Kuitit. I d, Ojter- 

T I rndiiVffrni Mmnms fur I flJtjfeirwdr, |>fl^, By Kjof/ 5 piVff, 
^ * I Yctivj, 1^55, i\ j j2, 38 plain, 15 ifxi 
In the liisc Eteathe on rnditional art, tlie atuihor^ s well-ki]o\^ni 
authoriiy on tins speck! jobjea, dMkrentijiei between two types 
of the ^Trce of Life (i) ibe vine growing out of a double-handled 
vcoch with birds picking at the grapes; (2) a tree, with the Water 
of Life gushing forth from a rift in its mnJt, and birdi sitting in iti 
Crown. The vine and doublc-liandled vesteh cHitstmdiiig lymboti 
of the Hellctkistir cult of l>ionysos^ were adapted by Early Chrudan 
art. Grapes picked by birds appear, on icvctitli-ccticury English 
High Crosei (p. 6 ). The doubic-lundicd vessel is offcn represented 
on medievai panitings of the Annunciation, embtoidetics and 
carvings, and served also as a pattern for ceraniicj. The sccqiid type. 


mUncnccd by Indiaii nodons, ortgihaced in Eenii. European ecclesi¬ 
astical carvers and cmbroidcrcn copied Satsanid siEcs, Ferskn rugs 
and niiniatiues. Aher 1500 the Persian "Tree of Life* survived in 
the fonn of omaments for niral wedding castumo and decorationi. 

Thc second treatbe deals with the Magna Mater. Recent excava¬ 
tions iu Russia have htought to light a large nimibher of female idols 
stmikr to those of the ihi^ miUcniiium r.c. The clay of the Russixn 
idol], mixed with com and roughly ground dour, prove] their 
fertilit)' characierr Herr Spicss reminds us of Demefer, holding 
ears of com, and inve^ with a new and deeper nieanjng the 
Eftcenthr-tD-cEghteirtnlirHcen^ Aiisman and Bavariatt paitititigs of 
die Virgui Mat^% dttisnl in a cloak of com ean. 

In his last contrihuEionp "The True Rice of Chrm,* the author 
refers to the Abgar letter, an aiiiulct, formcTly widespread iu Eng- 
landr Among various copies of the 'true portraits^ he mentions 
nuiefccntb-ccntury drawings by Thomas Hcaphy the YoimgiCT and 
a paititing by Enaaiiiiel Zane (Italkn-Byzantine school, scvcntcetith 
cciiury), presented at Bucklughaiti Palace. According to M. Rickerr, 
*thc head of Chrui at Winchester might well luve fumished the 
niChdeT for the heads of Christ by Matthew Paris. In ContincnEal 
folk ait the representatian of Christ's Face, miraculously stamped on 
the Kcrcbkf of St. Vetouica, retnained popiiiar until the nincteenrh 
ceittury. ELLEN ETTUNC'.ER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MLxtee Codkad Art- Cf Man, isjjtj, jS 

5 i»,—In the sununary of his tecuiiE lectirrct Ht- Dark leaves 
f y several unanswered points, on which it may be useful to 
^ ^ amplify his notes. 

(r) The inspirarion of the Mixteca-PuebEa complex w'm due to 
the Tnltec confederation, which the Mixtec always claitncd to have 
been connected with theiir own history. A date- for die foil of Tula 
accepted by some ofthc nicdimi Me-xicui scholar is now a.d. 987. 
Thii accord well wicb Lxtlilxochitrs liistory hook^ hue tc is bas^ 
oil reasoning from the dai« of the Msstec di^mcnti- 

{2) The dating of MixEeC histories is really very siinple. As no 
family is likely to produce more thin three generarions wiihin a 
single caJcniiar round of years, it bcconirs easy, when rountiug 
the gtncraciotis iu thcic strictly gencaologi^l dooimcnt], to check 
within which calendar rnuiid any given year mutt fall. 

(j) The lurtirc of the codices of the Borgia group was established 
as dcfoiitciy magieo-trligfons, and extemive commentaries upon 
most of them wetc publidicd by Eduard ^er lialf a Century Jgo^ 
( may add Ehai there is no good reason for ascrthitig any of tl^m 
to the Misiec themselves. Tw'o are defuiiicly of Ance origin. Of 
the othius there are It least two dutinct tribal groups represented. 

(4) Codex Seidell is a continuoiis document, and all the people 
in k are linked through ties of fomily relationship, not only tbosc 
of the last eleven pages. The pxctpfkjJ'* ^ foreign ehkfi shown 
captured in war, and the two supcmaiuralsH the Ocator spirtn. 

One w'ould wish trs see a lui of dates and genealogical notes 
obtained by l>r. L>ark*s most iiitcft^iitg statislicil methods^ for 
comparison with the MLxicc dates obtained by Dr. Caso and othets 
from 1 direct reading of the materfil painted in the codicn, 
n cjf Afo/ricy, .Swr/vy C, A, BUR LAND 


Rock Gouges- Cf Mas, 155^, 

Sia,—would hkc to add some exampk^s froju BriruEiy to 
g~\ Mr. Bernard Pagg $ paper on rock gongs in Nigeria. 

^ hi 1^53 J visifiS ^piertH scutnanEif]’ at Bieuzy, 

Both are of bldiiih-gfcy stone and rest on modem cement pcdcsrals. 
The first is said to have been struck by a pebble of i^curta whenever 
St. GMu wished to call his disdplea and parisluDneirt, This stone, in 
Sr. Gildas Oratory, a of irnegnUr sliapc, approximately z 3 inches 
long and 7 inches thick. Several cottim had been rhipp*^ otE Tw'o 
quartz pebbles wxrc lying oil ua top and when struck the itone 
sounded like a bell- St. Bicttzy's stone is kept in the parish church. 
Its furCicc is JJX IB inches, and ir is 14 inches thick. Of the iw-p 
pebbles: i sm^ one seemed to be used frequcmly; but the other, a 
large, bcauriful quartz looked like a show piece and had no traces 


□f being Used at all for srtikiiig the aooe. 1 thou^t the sound of 
St- Bicuz^"'] Hone was more inetaliic. 

At Plonescat I was told about a 'pierre sonnajire' quite near the 
coast.' a natural rock> one part mring on top of the other. Near the 
port of Lc Gtuldo T found a numtw of ringing rocks, almost in 
reach of the tide. 

All these stone gotigs have been described by Paul Sebillot and 
G. Gn^uD. 

Oxford £. ETTLINGER 


MnltipZe-ScrTTinicd Pipe Bowrls^ Cf. MaN^ t9S5» fi 

SlB,^—My atlcntian W'as attracted by Dr. M. D- W. 
Jefl^yi's receni note^ describiiig multiple-stemmed pipes 
' ^ &ojn the Ibo of Agi^L hi ish7 , dudiig a short visit to 

the Qianii Indians of the Choed District: iu Western €k»lombia, 1 
was able to acquire tw'o muldple-steni pipes of clay, one of which 
u'ls made in my prcKncc by a Chaml woman. The object has the 
shape of a iniali cookuig vessel with a Eattened base and stands about 
2 Ladles high. Fmtn ki lower pan protrude four clay tubes. 1 was 
told that dih pipe is smoked durtng certain agricultural rites by four 
men Lying on the floor, but 1 w'zs unable to secure any fnnher 
infomiation on its use. The local term applied fay the 

Indians to this pipe secim to be related to the word a 

rather obsolete Spanish lerm for pipe used ocmskmally by the 
Mesrizos of some parts of lowland Colombia, 

TI1C Chanii and other tribes of die Choc:6 District have been in 
contact with Negroes e\Tr since the sixtemth century, and dii$ 
distria U maudy populated by negroid eknicntx Among the 
surviving Indian tribes same cultural trairs of African origin can 
sdU be observed in thdr folk tales, woodeirvings, drums, etc. 

As far ill t am aware, no other tribe in Colombia, or in South 
America, uses pipes of this type. 

GERARDO REJCHEL-DOLMATOFF 


Kxdan ReUgioxi. Cf Man, 1955, i 6 z 

Slit,—The Revd. Father M. Hermann], S.V-D., Bombay, 
f K flirivci in his - Contriburfons to the Study of Kadait 
Religion* at the eondiaioit *diat the High fkd of the 
Kadan belief ii the original creator and genuine ru&r of the world 
and of niankiad' He repcitcdly quocei my monograph, Kadur o/ 
Madras, 1951, in this connexion (pp, 14* i 3 , r 54f!, i6if., 
StSj, ifijlh, lyjfl:, i8o, l8j, I96f., etc-) and refers to reports of hii 
own Kadui informants, who gave him various versiom of myth¬ 
ology reJaring to Barameshva and Aiyappan. In those verriom the 
former, Panma Shiva, was kientiBed wiib Suryi {Sanskrit for sun), 
* whilst nura (moon) hii "sister' was idenritied with Parvathi, Shiva's 
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Sh^Aii or [n ^p^M of thiin Ruhcr HdfmanrLSi ^Thc 

fcrnik countopirt in this coupk plays no spedal role and is hardly 
mcndoncd/ He furthcimorc ODnradcrs ihac and dnuhr vctskans of 
Shis^a-wor^hip as reprejcnfitfivc of what tit tails an 'inner drcit' 
of ' pr^vDiavidijul,^,* 

Parani^hva, a Saiiskmic rcf^wicc to Shtva and kti Shdctt 
Pafvati+ art the wcll-kiiowii deities prominmtly worshipped by the 
Hindus. Aiyappall w Sasca^ rhe son of Shiva and Vidiou—die wttcr 
htTC appearing as a female—b aho ardetitly wonhjppcd by South 
Indian Hindu platns people oflhe west eoast>f?pecblly at Sabarrmaki 
in TraTanroFO-Cochin where he is mt IdcnriEjM w'ith MaLidais'ani. 
Malaidaivam, a supposedly 'pre^Drividian deiry^ originally revered 
by the Abarigiucs' (L. K. Hala Ramam, S^isi ipj 

India^ Trivandrxuis (Sridhira Printing HtniscJ, ip+Jp p. 29) has a 
separate MaJai (Hill) set up Hear the famous Sasta shrine at Sabari- 
inabi. Sasta and Aiyanar images are at other shrines accompanied 
by two iinnale hgutes^ one on each sidcT which are identified as 
1 ^ mamba and Pushkalajuha, rhe eomorts of Saab p. 

Suiya is a Sanskrit name for sun^ here idcnciiied with Slhvj, 
whilst lUira (nicM>n) is seen as his sister, instead of his wiJe. 1 have 
referred to numerous such rebgious aocultttratlmi fearureSt but^ for 
rrasoiu given on pp- 167/, of my monograpln eould nor consider 
ihcm 10 be part of the oAgimlly Kadan set of bchefs. Bui even 
gtanred dial Sliiva-^iidLii-w ordhp among Kadar was rcprescntaris'c 
of Kadan religious senihuents, as Father Hermarsni seems to suggestp 
this worship can by no srretch of imagination be considered less 
bound up with a femak aspeci of tin- di^-inc principle than the 
Kadan concept of A/j/ar4iy and their own divine 

couple of hill deirics. 

In fact, Father Hermainis himself quotes his Kadan infortiiaiics of 
the Ambula group as having stated that: ' Qur itiain god is Parama 
Shiva, whose conyart b Parvati,^ and Kanakuthy as saying that 
"Paratua Shiva and his consort in heaven had a son/ These talcs 
about Shiva and Parvari ate in keeping; svirh Hindu mythotogy 
of the plains in wliich the fimiale aspect of the divine eoupic is aUo 
iiimiiDnod and plays a rok which is not ucgUgibk. 

Ofihc many jncoiuistendcs which Father Hermanns*! infortnama 
seem to have luld him. and which he reproduces without comment, 

1 would like to mcnEJOii only two : hirt, Vabkayati of Kuryar- 
kutty Stating thar he wu adnaoiiuhed '10 pray 10 pitc god only' by 
\m mother who 'constantly menLioned Paramcihva (Parama 
Shiva) Aiyappan' (my italki); secondly, die idcimhcation of 
the double-pronged mountain Kiriiiiaiai (Ck^purain Kovil) with 
the divine couple Maliviy and Mabnkuriti, although these 
iiiDUiitaitu Were, accnTding io Kadan belief created by — not 
identical wntli—the divine coupk and rouM not have fought, etc,, 
until after their citraiiou. 

1 have reierred eo the inodvatioD for such stairnieiitB nude by 
some Kadan infonnants (195a, p. I94)p whetv 1 describe the desire 
of the more sophisticated among them to appear in every respect^ 
and therefore also in their religtoiis w'orsJiip, the same as the 
peoples of the pbiiu. Since my fieMwcprk among ihe Kadat in 
1946-47, dik trend must have considerably incrcaiod—^particularly 
under the Influence oE the iiew' :sk>gan: ' There is no caste—wx arc 
all Indbns.' Hitidu tcrtiiuiology and mythology may also have 
further spread- Shiva (and lus for that matter) or Aiyappan 

fSastaii) can, under these circunistancts, liatdly be coruidwed 1$ 
urlguial Kadan concepts, in ipite of the anempti ntade by mme 
individual Kadar to have us believe that. 

UHii^nsify 4 Madras U. R, EHRENFELS 


_ ^ ShIt—1 have carefully gone through the artrek on Kadar 
/ ^ Religion by the Revd. Father M. Hctmatiiis of Bombay, 
recently published in Mak, and J write 10 give a geo¬ 
graphical interpretation of the native beliefs. The 'great knowledge 
(3f irachtions and ccbiouu- Is die retention of old habhs astrynaUiza- 
tiojis- Such CTysrahica doiu of past culture arc dicect rciporkic to 
ihe extent ed whkh 4 people have lived apait. In othet words, the 
preservation a a measure of the cxtenE 10 which modem ideas have 
been excluded from the regfoiu Roderick VcEtic dtci the example 
of how the 'suckling infauE, now a man, has inherited from nii 
grandfather old talcs- He knows and sings the same themes and 
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Matt, 1956 

sings them with the same arndent verbage and Section' 
in Human Dfjrfny, Armed Scrvieei miiEion, pp, of.). 

The worship of the Sun God (Surya) may be ascribed to the fact 
that for die tribes living in thick jungles dae light and heat of the 
sun is vital. The concept of God and the consequent w^onhip of any 
religioui deky k c|o$ciy corrcLited with the externaJ environment, 
e-^. 'The Eskimo bell b a place of darkness^ storm and intense cold, 
die jews^ is a place of etcmal fire' {E. C. Scniptc, Infiiiauf 4 Geo- 
^i^hka! EnvfTi'nmmt, 1947, p. 41). The tribal stories are alio woven 
amund the objects knowm lo riTem, The degree of their conquest 
over diem confers on the eaviroTwicntal features concerned a 
superior position over odier (uturc!; r.jfr nioujitaini for these 
people are die seats of Gkxl Ai^'appan and Goddess Kali^^aui while 
the torests are full of ghosts. The offerings rrfkct the availibility of 
materiali on the one hand and the hmiration of products cm tht 
other. It alsoi hints at the proper and extciisi^x udUaCLon of natund 
nrsourca left uniapped as yet, f.jf. olferings of rice, coconut and 
plantations by the Chetpa group of Kadars. The * female counier- 
part pkys no social rok' sinrr+ the environment being hostile and 
inhospEEablc, it u the menfolk who face it and ftniaks consequently 
occupy the secondary status in the sodal group. 

In the Anibula group a section retreats to the ‘poor and restricted 
disEiicts becoming lesser in number/ The growth of iiutiibert is 
related to the food supply; r.j^. the rkc zones arc the areas of duikcst 
density in rfic world. Scarcity of food, coupled with the ditlkulEy of 
d^iiig it out, is reflected among the Aiubuk in Jack of numbers. 
Sometimes this fact leads eu certain taboos and custoins such as 
polyandry among the liiUn-icn of Chakrata (Dchtadun, U.P., 
India). Such a mairiagc custom means that there is only one woman 
to produce oflipring; hcncc a limit lias been ddiE>erjreiy set to the 
growth of luimbert- 

Thc 'Rj/rtri gets possessed of the spirit.' Such and other super- 
sritinm have been elucidated by K. M. Baiilkkar in hts HfVfiiri Satiny 
a E^Ef Cwjj Roads (Asb Publishing House, Bombay, 1955) w^here l\c 
wriiH thxt cvTEain groups, chiefly the pricKiy da», ascEibiiig a 
yuperior status to binb in the upper cutes, stuck to certam pracciecs 
(as in Ehis c-xamplc) to mamtain some distinction in order ro keep 
up their lup^mnEy over othm^ Saying that die priest gets posscised 
of the rpirit k 1 luperstition and may be called 2 tnere psychological 
or emotional satisfaciion ou die part of the innoectiE tribal people. 
Vct>' probably the priest deUhcratcJy pretends ed be so for his own 
purpose. 

In die Valakayan Group rtonc-wordLip exiiu and the bl[X>d of a 
cock is sprinkled to please the deity. Aiuotig the tribes stonij-wotihip 
symbolizes in one way or another the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer, all in one, an object ofJtomor—hnux dm aw'fhl reverence 
accorded to it. The dcvoiei: ucrihccs whaiever is best according eo 
his own Judgement: cock, 10 lih mind, h the bt'^i tiieaE (as to many 
of us too) which he can offer to his God. The concept diai die body 
is of die earth and goes to it while 'God has given [the souJj and he 
takes it back' is a noble one. It is lasdnating cm tltc tine lund and 
surprising on the odicr diat Valakayans are possessed of lueh an 
cEhcrcal concept of God. Further, there are no Eemples, buE stones 
ate DUE under the trees. The absence of temples may be due to Jack 
of skill on the part of lUEiva in utilizing the building mateml at 
hand, or ibis might have been so in the beglnniEig, while now' ie is 
by ihe fnree of ttadition thiE Ehey do not cover stones. In the 
prartke of puEEing^rhe stones under the trees is reflected their sense 
of reverence for Cods whom they wisli to protcer freun rain and 
sun by placing them m the shade. Further, spirits are supposed to 
dwell in trees became die trees are ictvuig diir Godi by eovenn^; 
them and also by dieir virtue oi being in close proximity to Eiiou* 

Before I Conclude I must say that some points arc not dear in 
ihis ardek. Father Hernumis writes that 'the ihjftmg cuItivaEon 
belong to a pre- and non-Dravidiau pcpulatkm.' What was this 
popularion and whence did dicy come? Further ht wtiIcs: 'IHiJas 
an: performed and otlcrings of rice boUed in mOk, sugar. , . arc 
mack Co Him,' while nodmig has been $aid of the milch cattle and 
pasturing, ^mc more details regarding the impact of rciigkui upon 
the lodal life w ouid have been very much appreciated. 

Dfpaftmmi of Cka^aphy, S^i^pur Unkmity, S. D. MtSRA 

jV^pur, Madhya Ptadrsh, India 
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M* D. W. JEFFREYS* M.A., PH,D, 
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Very liidc U knossTi about the manner in which 
ihe \bo conduced warfare in the day^ before the 
European arrived, Basden points our that in the early days 
of his missionary work: 

the dry Season tighebig was a ion: of paittme, cithci: 
between di^erent (^turtcrs &i the same tQW'n or bctw^cco 
neighbouring towns. In the tbnncr caic, i,e- civil war, Urcamu 
WM not always used^ but roraurse was hid to knives and 
staves. Helmets woven froiri the dried $miti of the Utgest ki>ko 
leaves C€llA^^a;^^rf iai^Srftsii) woe worn which gave 

fiit pfoteaion to the held but left the face exposed. Sonsc men 
wore doublets made of tlie unie marciial, others had chest and 
hack protectors fastened over the showMcts- The majority 
catTted shields composed of plaited pahn *Mmi [i^u). The 
knives were the ordiinry trade matdiets^ and these*, when well 
sharpened on a stone, and in the hands ofi helw rvartki!:, were 
dangerous weapons. On the days of biiilc the noise and excitc- 
mcnT nude Up for that whkh was kckiiig in blows, and fre- 
cjuently prelimjiurics were prolonged beyond all ippitmt 
ijcccsiity. As a rule dghting ceased for the day w'hen a warrior 
was kilkd; the panics sttaighcw^iy draw off. The one side to 
jqokc and make merry with feasting, the other to moum the 
loss of a comrade.* 

In more recent days the iatne sore of thing is obvious in 
Ibo fighting, a* BaMlcii observes: 

Battles are fought in a haphazard manner; there is little 
attempt at leadership or organization. Each unit tollows its owes 
devices, advanciiigp firing or nirning lafl exactly aj it Iccb 
inclined- Those 'whom one w'ould naturally expect to lead 
soldicw in battle, t.c, the chieb. arc never ptoent. It is con- 
vemctir for thent to retire to a remote spot in the bush, well 
away frofii the Iray, where they can in i^uictncss (and security) 
invoke the help of the gods. there is no fiirchcT need to 

pray they return home.^ 

Further light on what andciit Ibo rtgbtbg w as like may 
be gained by rcaU^ing that the ibo never used die bow and 
arrow cidicr in war or the chase. The bow ajtd ^ro\v, 
dcgcuetare niini^nircs of something better, arc used by 
small boys in games oi skill or in huntmg rats and birds. 
What then did the ibo use before the European arrived? 

One 5 mind mnn inevitabk to spears and swords and of 
course the Ibo ironworkers from Awka arc. according to 
Basdeu, *. . . fcnovsmed througbom the Ibo counirv and 
even b^'oud it5 borders, as dever blacbmithsp and they 
traverse the ecnmtry from end to end plying their craft. ? 
These men turn out excellent niatcbets or pangas and good 
spearsp initit is to be noted that these men are blacksmiths, 
not foundrymen. There is, roughly speakings no iron ore 
in Ibo land and no sites where iron w as mined, and there 
are no Jbo foundrymen, Consecjucud)' the Awka black¬ 
smiths have had to rely on purchased or imported iron for 
their craft. Before the European arrived iron w as a rarity 
among the Ibo~so rate that even in 1910^ when 1 was at 
work among the ibo around Awka, the centre of their iron 
industry, 1 found Ibo w'ornen. like their sbters the American 
Indian I women among whom iron W'a$ unknown before 
* With Piait F and tuv figures 


the arrival of the Europeanp using the shoulder blades of 
animals as hoes. Iron was even rarer among the contiguous 
ibibio xvho until fairly recently were using woodm 
shovels ni die farms and W'oodeii mallets as illustrated in 
fig. I. These articles arc from Ikot Ekpenc and were 
collected in ipaS. 

Consequently it is not surprising to find that in the early 
days iron seldom figured in the armoury of an Ibo warrior. 
He was satisfied to fight with w^ooden swords and spears. 



FjG. I. WOODEN SFAD^ AND MAUET, IBIBIQ 
T?ie Imigesi is afevMf three feet lang 

Mary Kingsky, writing in 1897, remarked of the Ibo: 
‘The spears of this interesting people arc even to this day 
made entirely of wood,"! A photograph vvith which I had 
intended to illustrate thsc weapons, but which has 1111- 
fottiinaiclv been mislaid, shows two wooden fighting 
sticks or tfirusring (not throwing) spears and five wooden 
swords which IcMsk rather like canoe paddles. As the 
nearest river was the NigH', some 30 miles away* any 
su|gesiion that their origin or use was as canoe paddles may 
safely be excluded. The first of the itenis sho-ATi in the lost 
photograph is a fighdng stick, nkp0^ 65 inches long, used 
in the early days before the Europeans arrived. A blow or a 
thrust with this stave was reckoned co kill a man mstantly. 
Because some warriors arc protected by charms ag^si 
bidlecs, this sdek b used to attack and kill such men. Next 
is a wwdm sword with a leaf-shaped blade:, curved, 
w^ooden hilt tcrmmating in a knob, 43 inches long and 
j-J- inches broad. Thse wooden swords are called abetrihn, 
after the people of the same name who, in the old days. 
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were Pot killed by bullets but by these wcjockai swords. 
These swords were used m fighdng the Abain and Amu- 
diukwa as wdi as die Abahba. The reason that bullets 
^vere inefleedve against diese skve-raidecs was believed to 
be the charms worn to protca their bodies: actually ihdr 
immunity' to bullets was due to the high degree 10 which 
guupow'dcr sold to the Ibo had bceti adulterated with 
charcoal. The next item is not a spear or fighting stick but 
is a sword with a square cross-secdon, 4J inches long and 
\ i inches wide. The next two arc ordinarj- w*'ooden sw^otds* 
the lost one is of w^ood from the iigi*h tree. It has a leaf¬ 
shaped hladc witli a rib running down die centre, and die 
liilt tcniiinaies in a biob. The iniplenicnt is inches long 
and three inches wide. The is the Carfiiijii and 
according to Dahdcl:' The wood is yellow with a brownish 
ccnstCi luard, dosc-graincth finishmg smoothly and taking 
a good pohsh . , He makes no mendoii of it being used 
for wooden fighting sw^ords. 

As a defence against these and other weapons the Ibo had 
devised fibre * crash' helmets or okpii ughj. Those shown m 
Phte Fj are entirely plaited out of the coarse fibre in the 
Stems of C 0 I\^c^lsi 4 antmioium. Dalziol remarks: 'The tbos 
me caps or hehncE^ and a kind of armour wnven from the 
fibre got from the petioles/ 7 
The headgear shown in Plate Ft consists of two war 
liclmets knitted out of twine made from the fibre of a 
hibiscus plants and one priest^s cap> also made froiu x 
hibiscus plant but from one different from tliat used in 
making tne war hebnets. This fibre fc2 is indicative of the 
rank of the priest who w^ears it. Tfie remaining helmet is in 
imitadon of the fez worn by the African soldier in the 
Nigeria Regiment. This helmet is quite serviceable 
because it is made out of the stout bark of a tree and would 
cffeciivciy protect the skull from a blow- on the head. 

The ibo warrior also carried shields w hich were of two 
typeSr One was a heavy wooden shield. This w^as used for 
home dcfcncCk when defroiding a town against attack, tt 
was too hcavv to he carried on raids or forays and was 
then replaced by a light wicker shield made firom laths cur 
from the midrib of the oil palm (£/ffb jfimicr/tsis) or of the 
borossus palm (Bems:srir iuthiopka). These wicker shields are 
foimd widely distributed. The Ogoni in Calabar province 
use them. Meek has something to say about these shields 
which is of interest. He writes®: 

In connast to the small round leather sfii^ld (used by b<n^nien 
and believed to conTC froni Asia) we find also tlw snioli round 
ihicld nude of wovoi strips of palm bark. This ryp^ belongs 
to what Dr. Montandon caUs the pre-Malayo-Ni|tritic group, 
and h fcHind ajnang the Be!rc>in aud Ganawuri of the ^uchi 
Plateau, and. the Kagpro of Nasaraw^ Province. The ancient 
Jukuii ore said to have tnrd miiud woodcii sbieldL The Befom 
shield is about 20 indus in dJamcier, and the material used is 
the bark of the frn-pilni. . . 

As palms do not have a bark, the refermces to the bark of 
a palm must be read as referring to the midrib of a palm 
frond. The illustration No. %s in Meek's Nonhent Nigma 
shows a wdckct shield identica] with that made by the Ibo 
from the midrib of the firond of m oil pdm. Two such 
shields arc shown ki Plate Fc. 

In addition, the Ibo w^artiors often w ore round thdr 


bodies a stomacher of \%"ovai fibre. Fig. 2 shows dvo Ibo 
warriors making the best of two worlds. Both w car thdr 
Vrash/ helmets svhilc one wears a stomacher of wweit 
fibre. Each carries on tron knife made by an Awka black- 
smith, each is armed with a fibtilock made in Europe. The 
powder pan on each gun is protected from the rain by a 
funnel of goatskin that is pushed up along the barrel w^hcii 
the gun is to be fired. 



Fio. 2. TWO i&i» wahrioms comiuni^sg anoent a^d 

MODERN WAR EQUIEMENT 


Plate Fe is a photograpJi token of a group of Ibo w^arriots 
who had tunied out in their tradition J war dress 10 honour 
the memory of a fellow w^arrior at his funeral. In ihb 
photograph, probably the last of its kind, can be seen 
w ooden spears, W'qodcn swords, fibre helmets^ fibre shields 
and iw'o fibre stomachers. 

TliLs type of war accoutrement was common to all the 
rabi-foresi tribes but I was unable to obtain any among the 
rbibio. All that remained to them were the mitiiature 
shields used by thdr Fkong or war society W'hcn honouring 
the obsequies of one of meir members. Pbte Fd illustrates 
these shields. With the exception of the centre shield called 
i^, the other four afford only magical proteedem in w'ar. 
This f(j b sufricient to protect the user against spears and 
weakens the power of huUecs. The top, small shield^ on the 
left, is called utile uf*? or war nicdidne. Its protection is 
magical The shield below' it b called and measures 
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inclies by 5| inches; iis protection is also magkal. [f it ss 
held before one, bullets cease to have my effect. Eggs arc 
sacrificed over it each monili to maidtain its magical 
potency* The names of the two shields nearest to the right 
are jipd wjfw for the top one and tkpeke for the bottom 
one- The ilfpc njftrf is worn at the wabt by wresders. It is 
also worn at funeral obsequies. 

This type of war equipment i have tbund among the 
Ekoi who live in the forests on die left bank of the Cross 
River. Ill Plate F/ a man wearing a scring woven hehnet 
with a wooden sword in his hand can be seen at a funeral 
celebradoin 

According to Aro tradition it appears chat when 
engaged Ekoi mcrceiiariR from ibom to attack the Ibtbio 
and diivc them from their shrine of Ihricam (later know^^ to 
Europeans as the Long Jijju)^ the Aro imporced ccrtaiii 
Ibo from Amascri who were stilled in making ^ war cap. 
Amaseci is about four miles south-w^cst of Afikpo, Mr. H. F* 
Mathews in an unpublished Reprt on the Arc, w^ritten in 
1927* says; * Amascri is renowned to this day foe the 
manufacture of cap which appar to be of knitted or 
crocheted coarse string, quite a useful substitute for a leather 
helmet probably wxlT padded with a variety of ainulcis/^ 


It thus becomes apparent that fighdiig among the Ibo in 
the old days partook of the nature of individual tourney^ 
or combats and that with the wooden weapons and pro¬ 
tective armour it was rare for a man to be killed or even 
seriously injured. In fact, w'ar was a friendly but cxddng 
display of human force employed to break up the monotony 
of the dry season. 

Most of the material described in this ardete is now in 
the Pitt Rivers Musemn, Oxford, thanks to the nmni- 
fjccncc of ^e WcUcome Foundation in providing me with 
grants to make the necessary purchaseSp 

Nflffj 

» G. T. Basiien, Amonj^ ihf iff Nignid, London, Wi, p. 202 , 
^ Ibtd., pp 204- 
3 Ibid.y p- 7 *- 

^ R, H. Lowie, An Infrodiiffion CuUwdl .^thtdpifh^^ New 

York, 19+6* p. , 

5 Mary Kingsley* I'fdvels rri London* P- 

* J. M Daldcl, Uxjui Pianu if T^l:^pi^d^ Lnndnn* 

1917. p- 
7 lbi£, p. 492. 

* C. K. Mrtkp Nkw/ifni Nignid, Oxford, 191$, Vol I. p. in. 

» H. F. Mathews, Repon on the Aiu as Aiuhropolugica] Officer, 
Southern Provlncci, 1927 - Unpublished GovermnenE MS. 


EROTIC IBIBIO TONE RIDDLES 


DONALD C. SIMMONS 
Stwaford, Comteelinii 


The Ibibio inhabit several district in Calabar 
Province* Nigeria, 1 number approxunately 800,000 
to 1,000,000,^ and speak a langtiagc in ^vhich tonality 
constitutes an important elcinent of semiosb* A special 
form of riddle exists in Ibibio folklore and co^sk of two 
parts, a quesdon and an answer, both possessing idcnrical 
or very similar lone patterns although differing in meaning. 
1 dcnoniinace this fbtm of folklore, whicn also occurs 
among the neighbouring EEk,l a 'tone riddle*' 

Example l evidences the one-to-one cormspondcncc of 
the question^and-answer tones- In this and the following 
examples syllabic tones ate notated as foliow^j low tone 
no notation, high tone ntid tone a (this Lncludes both 
mid tone and a tone higher than mid but lower than high 
which occurs with high-toned verb roots], falling tone j, 
and rising tone 4. Consonants and vowels are pronounced 
similarly to their English equivalents except that is a velar 
fricadvCt fep is a labio^velar c-onsonanr. Misrepresents the 
sound of the middle consonant in English singer* and 0 
includes the vowel sotind in English * law. ^* 

II a ^ * 

(1) Q. dSdk 

ipedes of strike jumps acioss raid* 

11 ail 

R. kii diifhd eAjwFtj 

vagina srttks fat. 

Example 2 evidaicci a slight difTcfcnce bctu'ccn tones 
of the question and answer. In cotiiparing tones of examples 


it may be helpful to know' that falling and rising tones can 
be interpreted respectively as a change from high to low- 
tone* or from low to high tone. SimilaTly, mid tones are 
intcrpretablc in some instances as a change in tone posirion 
from low to high tone, or from high to low tone, depend¬ 
ing on whether the preceding syllable possessed low or 
high tone- Vowel elision may also alter the tone of a 
syOablc and occurs, depending on speed of utterance, when 
a morpheme terminating in a vowel precedes a Tnorpheme 
commencing with a vowel- 
1 

(a) Q. 

oil bean tree of toad of spring. 

3 

R. ffd njwl kii 

comb of ditotia (te. the tip of the tlitods). 

Among the Ibibio the tone riddle serves as a form of 
amusement, greeting, explanation for an action, indirect 
method of cursingp and erotic Subk Although it 

is this last function chat these prticular examples iltiisrraie, 
the other functions may be mentioned briefly. When iwo 
friends meet they sometinics use tone riddlis to replace 
the prosaic customary etectin^s; one says the question of 
a tone riddle and the other replies with the correct answer* 
Since cursing frequently results in a suit for slander before 
the Narive Court the tone riddle may be used to express 
disrt^d and contempt for an enemy without actually 
cursing him; a person simply says the query of a tone 
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riddlf!; thiit possoses an answer which denotes a dcrogator)' 
meaning and thus obviates any accusation of airsing since 
the quej^ may be construed as 3 direct utreraficc miber 
than an indirect curse. Occasionally die tone riddle serves 
as a periphrastic method of explanation; if asked ihe reason 
for doing some ^ardcukr action an individual may reply 
with the query ot a tone riddle and thus indmatc the reason 
suice the answ^er to the riddle supplies the explanation. 

The tone riddle readily lends itself to the formatiDn 
of erotic answers to ostensibly innocent statements. In 
example 21 the innocuous phrase * trunk of palm tree falls 
and blocks the road" is ijucrpretcd to mean * clitoris gCR-s 
out and w^ancs fbodL^ Men cite erotic tone riddles for 
amusement, and to embanass or insult women. !f several 
individuals pose tone riddles to each other a nian may die 
the query of an erode tone riddle and request, to the 
amusement of his aiidientCi that a woman answer. 

All examples contain some reference to die vagina, 
elitoriSf or coitiDiii. No examples refer lo fellatio, besnalityj 
or pffderasty since these arc known only from stories told 
by Ibibio who served in Europe during the Second World 
War, or by rumours of the activiiics of an occanonal 
European pervert living in Southens Nigeria. Although 
example ^7 alludes to cunnilmguaHsm the allusion serves 
only 10 suggest a concept so impossible for aji Ibibio as to 
be ludicrous^ Several examples refer to such anatomical 
facts as that the external female genitalia may be adipose 
(1), be red like die fruit of the w^in£spalm tree {joj, lack 
hir on the cliioris (as)* and be odoriferous became of its 
pro^uty' to the anus (6). Exan^lcs za and 23 refer to the 
vaginal odour, and these spedijc tone riddles frequently 
funaion as indirect curses since the tmputadoii of possessing 
an odoriferous vagina is one of the worst possible curses for 
an Ibibio woman. Txamples 29 and 30 tidlize English 
numbers as pronoiinccd by ]bibii>^peakers in the formation 
of the question. Example iS is a parody on the numerous 
Ibibio proverbs which emphasize the necessity of family 
solidarity fay delineation of the sad fate of an tkp&ffg, 

* lonely person * or * person without a family/ 

The distribucion of tone riddles in Afirica is unknown 
since students of African folklore all loo frcM^ucndy 
concentrate on the Unde Remus type of folktale, proverbs 
and songs W'hilc overlooking such forms of folklore as 
tongue-twisiers, puns, stcrcory'pcd sarcasms, nicknames, 
curses, ballads, tone riddles, and historical or biographical 
commemorations. I found tone riddles extant in the three 
Efik-lbibio dialects investigated, namely Oron, Ibibio, 
and Efik, and believe that tone riddles w^ill probably be 
found widely distributed among African groups south 
of the Sahara. The folklore of any group speaking a 
language in wliich pitch is lexically signlficaiit and con¬ 
trastive should be carefully investigated to determine the 
possible presence of folklore forms based on tonality. 


0) Q 


1 1 

eldest mn 

t 1 t 
nyiM itfi 
ditiarit 


1 1 

ofEitpo Udo 

3 t 

kiofU 

eight (eosti) 


I 

jlrrrJ 

loves 


vkm keporig 
self 




A tone riddle said by m^fuiis during a Eunme to iimdt women 
meaning the con of imercoune is very cheap lincc one can have 
eight women for sixpence. 


1 I 

(4} Q- 

main road 


t [ [ 

cir ilfpisoAd ifij 

wys he wronld branch in thnxr 


11 1112 122 

iutepita^iji ittorig kukal fiim cteAfl 

he Wfiiild brinch in four (Lit leg pomuls him too much. 

Ill I I j I 1 

R. kff tit iJtpmy/e ffkiik kik0iik ffj 

vagirtj says if it Las money it woidd inmate bulfec 

11112 i z 2 

kc rkuujl 

rliai penis hoj inlcrcourse wiih her too niucfi. 

t i 1 3 I a I 

(s) Q- fkpm cjtop dtfijd 

trunk of oil-pahn tree falls both sides. 

till I t 

Rr piyiin tlidf ukiif 

rhioris kiiow's fiihliig. 

All non-lbo tribes of die uppci: Crass River area are * Aram * 

by ihe Ibibio and Efik. Many * Atajii " women in Calabar iQs in 
the daytime and haiiot at night. 

I 1 2 I I I t r 11 

(ti) Q. rifpe ifeaf ekpe wtfie tkpe 

ghost of Ikot Okpo Mbo kills ghost of Ikot Udn Ekpo. 

^ I I I 11 13111 

R. ujik uduiOijt fjiu nyui r/i( 

dry imcU ofexerement inside btriiic bums chforii 

4 

on forehead. 


1 

(7) Q- 

crirket 

r 

R. (veli 
no-41 osc 


ekpa usstng 
of ULain road 


jt/jji iin 
of ebtoris 


111 t 1 

ttiim 

doesn^t take due salad, 
I T I II 

docuft bite pefKiii. 


No-no^ b a disease which auaeks the nasal mucous mcuibiaiies 
and residei in the eventual cxdrparion of the nose. The tone riddle 
allydes to the similaruy in shape of the mual orifiee of a ^no-ncKe'^ 
suflTerer and the vagina. 


I 1 

(8) Q. tid 

Clip of yard 

I 

you Lave many 


i 

dkpmi 

of eldcat son. 


1 

ngkwd 

eggs 


1 

kit 

of vagitia. 


r E ( 

(9) Q. 

big (hips, 

I 1 1 

R. kk 

big dilorii. 


manilLas 


i &4 

two. 


I [ I 

(rol Q. ikatig aid 
chops 

I 

Mi/ie 

if you grow 


1114 
ihfl AUW 
bush stops 

[ z 
tikpi 

I CUE you^ 


113 1 

tfiei mbire tOMkak^a 
at boundary specks of me 
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I ill 141 1 

R. mkpak oduk iiil oufo rsit tkm^ 

pcmi vagina &opi klodc bnt$ lirtim 

f I I ] i ] i 

fiym ilit asbffa miilt 

dirom departs (and) dances, 

[ z I t ^ 1 1 i 

(tt) Q, itpw afQ nJari uJif iUMnjf 

big bunch of Afnean pears df Udo Otung. 

II 1 j II 11 

R. ifcpfl ifif Fwrtiti) nwfff wkok 

big skin of vagina f ectivet my semen (and) throws 
a-M'ay. 


1 

1 3 

13 11 

1 

(la) Q. iwa 

odHk 

4^41 eApfl 


cuuva 

enters 

jumps main road 

1 

I 3 

1 2 

1 1 I 

R. mofi 

dkopm 
is fat (and] 

ckokd 

pfyijt Hit 

Mary 

has curved 

djtofd 


[ i i I 1 i 

{ij) Q. atpd enen^ 

plantain of market cofts (a) cow. 

113 1 111 

jR, dJtiip ikon jrrt au’di; 

you feel iwcctncjs of vagina (and) tear sleeping outK 

lilll 1331 zi 

(M) Q' FE^JhrJtjjf hfftnjri 

I clioib hill of Urua Inyang (and) go nx pytlioEi in Uman. 

13 111 " ^ 

R. eyrn angiyjm itgkrsti^ 

J have coition with of old woman [and) go take OdI 

V 

1 i t 
fiifma kkir 
beans from vagina. 


1 3 

R. ikpfmj^ rngwangd 

t 

ffdu 

Ilif 

Jtmely person has broad 

hole 

of vagina. 

1 t t 1 

] 1 i 

t 

(19} Q* Kjgfcp<j iJbf 

ifhiw 


thing of bush (i.r. termite] 

docsn t climb pawpaw' tite^ 


lit 1 t I I 

Fjyiit i/ti idiafiis 

ditoris doesn't chop mfri. 


I I 1 J t I t I I 

(ao] Qf fkar fMr^ iMokem 

termite doesn't climb Seville orange tree. 


I [ I 

R. nyin itit 
dkoru 


I t I 1 1 

fdr^ha twwd etieni 

doesii^ cat sweet species of yam ^ 


The mwrd yacu is pbiiJic-shapcd- 


1115 i ^ 13 

(31) Q. dJbwr eyvfl nAw esif sftpijpjf 

trunk of oil palm £»lb (and) bloeks road. 

lit 14 t 3 33 

R. Fiyppj ilif ffuv eyrm tJdfa 

clitoris goes otit (and) wants food (rur. penis)^ 


113 12 lit 13 1 

{33) e&nf ^kjmJepun ntmr^ ukiyak 

lie-goal if big doesn't climb cow of iron (r.e. bicyck). 

lit 131111 tj 1 

R ituv PPJUMPJ imiHdke fifik ifif 

person GnnaJe if big doesn^t bek smell of vagina. 

11 t1 If 13 

(35) Q. add kiZTs i?ftytivrji 

moon stands on real sky. 

11 111 1 ] z 3 1 

R, ifif kr fuek 

vagiiu begins fmin fresh smell. 


II 11 

(15) Q, rirdrir nf+'k.iktdf 

species of plant very small. 

1 111 1 

R, ifij^ur0t HfWl^ esit ifif 

show me (the) path ofinsade of vagina. 


I 1 

( 16 ) Q. M/dhif 

specks of pbnt (has) 


I I 
ft/Tiek 

small bunches. 


1 lit 

R, fflApdk 

penis is cbcw'Httick 


T 

^hf 

of vagiTM. 


13 11 

(17) Q, rifor^ Jdk oJmm JWiyd udvcifc 

food dish burnt you think 1 will throw you away 


I t 2 1 t 1 13 I J 

(34) Q. divmd dwi Mikpi ^IfK^d niivi 

rat jumps road I cut with bent madrete my. 

II 11 13 

R. abaikper mWm iiif awp 

girl refuses vagina [ hive intercourse (and) 

3 1 t 

tmk/t ndifki 

play whh her on sand 


111 

(as) Q. okpo 

main road 


Hi 

ifffr 

daem't grow 


+ 13 
niilepii arat 
spedes of g^ass. 


1 I I It I J 3 

R. nyvt rfiir r/ife mjiilt rhi^l 

clitoris doesn't grow hair on Of.idpur+ 


rtfeltpanj^ 
like frifu cake. 

11 [313 

R, Ndiubtrtf jf/f flJbfffl wjy<* 

wall bore hok you think I will have mitioii with you 

11 
friinV 

like vagina. 

rat 

(tl) Q, rtjfkrmj? dJjifhff oJcpd ufwtg 

basket stays oft main road 


It iia 11 133 

(26) Q. wfii ffok okpc mrk unrk ikjMf ijiMt 

Udo £tok Okpo dances dance foot doesn't reach 

t Ill II 

isimg iii^a nlun 

ground (and) toudi sand 

11 1 I 12 11 

R. ffit eleif ev«t adia nfm tka 

vagina of small cnild cats sand mother 

11 fill 

blow oat (with stick]. 
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Juki, 


I I I 3 I I j 

(z7] Q. Mibuf ufim amjiimo 

pbuFAUi 1 cUmb you you arc slippery to me 1 dimb you 

[ I 3 

you m dippecy to me do you wiui me to dimb you (ivith) 

* 5 

iitjKi 

tliiubiug tope? 

IJ I 3 13 

R. Hit titnema 

vagdni I hive inEorcoune wiEb you you be pleasant to me 

13 11 
frtitumtr 

1 have iiiieteoune with you you be plca»iu to me 

i z t a 

ti^tr lid’ca J^j'jfuu 

do you waiuL ipc to cat you with mouths 

1 1 t 2 t 22 

(ifi) Qr min n/iVu in?n^ 

nan duucs (audj eomc hits gtound (aud) 

It 12 2 t 2 2 13 

R. Hit okfipQ cifihat mw^ 

vagina opens (and) come tako dy (and) 


] 1 
miJtk 
spbts, 

1 2 
ufe 

dicws. 


I 1 l 

(29) Q, tri lUEfflln* lu^fi 

ttirec Tunctcco twenty 

II I I 

R. hil oba nsunj^ 

vagina receives ciraiid 

1 t 3 

(io) Q. H'Hu fwiftfi Pri 

one ninety three. 

11 1 13 

R. kit adiii rtw^ 

vaguu ii red 0ikc) of the wme-pilm Tree. 

. Nsfes 

> I thauk ilie Church of Scotland Mission and its niiisioaaiies 
for many Itindncsscs, the Depinmeni of Anthropolagy^ Yak 
UniveniTy. for a granr which aided my research, and iJur (^vem- 
iiienE of Nigeria for permission to conduct ethnologicaJ research 
in Cilabir lYovince during i9$2-53. 

^ D. Forde and G. L Jones, TTir ii^p artj Ibibity-spcMr^ Peopki e/ 
&mlh-Eastmt 0.1).?., 1950, pp. Cyf. 

i D. C, Sinimoosp 'Specimens of Enk l^hdorep* VoL 

LXVl, 1955, p. 423; see also ^Cultural Funcriom of the Tone 

Riddle,' forthcoming in/. Amrr. FeWfJ-pre. 

4 The author's oTthography has been dighlly shnplihcd in these 
two last respcca.—E&. 


1 

tri 

three. 

1 I 3 

home (to) hipi. 
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Ftedenc Wooet jones, F.R. 5 .: 1S79-19S4- ^ portrait 

The antiouncmncfit of ibe death on ’Wednodavp 
7 Q 29 Sqjrcnibcr, 1954, of Frcdcnc Wood Jon» brought 
feelings ot inhuitc regret and great personal loss to 
thousands of his fnctidb, srudciit^ and fellow sdcntms all over the 
worlds To many it muse have come as a great surprise and shocki 
for he sdll appeared to be, despite his 75 y'Can, the energetic, alert- 
minded and invariably cheerful compamon that we had known 
for to long, llnr, to those closest to him, it was apparent that for 
almost rwo years he had faced with patient endurance and rare 
courage a tfdecime in health. 

Of nini it can tnitMiilly be said that no one can take hii place. 
The medkal man who« btcrtsfs mngc widely through the fidd 
of comparative anatomyp anthropology and biology is no longer 
cnisy to find and there U no doubt that Ptofeswr Wood Jona 
held a tuiinuc portion in that he was outstanding in all these 
branches of learning and was no mem authority in manv others. 
in one ofliis lectuirs delivered in Adelaide in [93 7 he spoke of the 
decline of that" Spirit of Adventure' that in fomier days mspirtd 
the student, and particularly the medical studait. in his pursuit of 
knowledge and penisicd into his professiona! tife^ In tl^se days, 
howevetp there arc but a lew 'w^ho realize that a medical qualifica¬ 
tion will enable them to five a life of advennire/ Such menp be 
says, arc not necessarily 'dreaming of the wild places of the carthp 
but they have ideals of some more romantic setdng for Eheir lives 
than the fashionable medical quarter of their home town,' How 
well in hij own life he had preserved this ^spirit of advtmiuiep* this 
perpetual urge to find the true fzetir be it of a medical problem or 
an inquif)^ into any of the ttnsolved questiotti hi that wide field of 
natural hiitory that he found so absorbing. The sadsFietton of 
finding theaiwwcr war cohim fkgfearer than the mete acqukidon 
of worldly goods and honours, 

Ftederie Wood Jones was born in Sludwell«. London, on 23 
January^ 1A79, Like John Hunter, whose Id^b he so greatly 
rcTcred throughout his lifc^ he spent all the dnie he could spare 


froni ids schord work in c5«plor«ig the eountrysidet nbscf^ing and 
recording natural phenomena. After the usual prcliminaiy' 
educaiicHik part of which was gained at the finiicM Gratiinur 
School, he entered the Mcdieal School of the London Hi^spitaL 
In a letter written in 194^ to Sir Arthur Keith he remarks; ^It W'as 
in J K97 1 resolved I would try to be what you were—an ajiatomisr+ 
loving the subject and all it? ramificirions.^ In 1900 be wTotc his 
fine ideneific paper: 'A Note on an Quigrowtb of a Lymphoid 
Nature from t^ juncrioti of the Large and Small Iniesrinc of 2 
Frog (Ruepu ianponma^t* and rhis was to be follow^ed during the 
neict 54 years by more than 300 publicadons on 2 wide range of 
subjects. Lc 1903 he gained the degree of B.So of London 
Univmiry and in ibc fidlowing year graduated M.B. He spent the 
following two year? as medk^ o&er in the Cocos^Keeling 
Islands and there met his fururc wife, the daughter of the go vemof, 
George Chinjes Ross. In 1907 he joined Professor EUiot Smith in 
Egypt to assur in nuking a study of the anthropological material 
that was made availabtc wben^ by the dedsion of the Egyptian 
Govemmentp an archieological survey* directed by Dr. G. A, 
Rebncr, was undermken of that part of NubU that would be 
submerged w^hen the level of the Aswan Reservoir was raised- 
The Hulletins containing his finding? were pnhlisbcd by the 
Survey Depajtinciit of the Egyptian Ministiy of Finance in 
the following year. On romplering this investigafiofi and at the 
rcqucit of Professor Elliot Smith, be went to Manebester as 
LeOTfcr in Anatomy^ but in 1910 he returned to London and 
served as demorntrator both at the London Hospital and at 
St* Thomas's Hospital Medical Schoob. At the outbreak of 
hostilities tn 1914. he made stimuous but at first imsuccesafiil 
cffcMTs to Join the R.A.MC- and w^heii finally accepted sensed at 
the Military Orthopedic Hospital at 5 hcphcrd"i Bud, directed by 
Sir Robert Jones. In 1919 be was invited to rake the Chair of 
Anatomy in the LTnivernty of AdcUide where he remaitied for 
srvm years^ during which fimep in 1925^ he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Sociery* la 1927 he accepted the pow of RockefcUcf 
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Professor of Physical Anchiopolpg^- iti the Umvcrsic>^ of Hawaii 
in Honolulu and during ilie tenure of this o&cc he Wfmc, in con- 
Junction vsich Stanlcj' D. Portcus, Professor ofClinkaJ Psychology. 



FREDERIC WOOD JOZIES 


Tiif Mittnx tile Mind, published tn 19*9* hi 1930 he was ap- 
poinicd Professor of Anatomy in the Universit)' of Melboucnc^ 
which pose he held for seven yew, with one short break in 193^ 


when he left Australia to act as tempotar)" Director of Anaioniy 
It Peiping Unioa Medical Colley- On S Februaryi, 1938+ Pron. 
fessor Wood Jones aiiived in Bngund* having accepted the Chair 
of Aoiioniy in the Univcisit)^ otMaiichesTcr, left vacant when its 
previous occupant, Profosoe J. S. B. Stopford, was appoinied 
Vice-ChiUicellor, For the neaac eight years he worked strmuously 
It his icscarcbcs. gjave more dun the usual number of lectures to 
mtdaics» owing to shortage of staJT conscquoit on the urgent 
demands of the War O^Ece, and toot his share of die many cjctra 
dnties that all were called upon to perform at this period. 

In 1941, he learned with the greatest distreu of the bombing of 
the Huntman Museum of the Royal College of Suigcons; and at 
the fot^umi of die Presadent, Sir Hugh Lett, drew up a memor¬ 
andum containing suggcstitHis for its recomtitution when thar 
should be posdble. In 1945; through the generosicy of Sir William 
CoUmSt funds were made avaibbic for the establishment of a 
Chair of Human and Comparative Anatomy at the College and 
it gave him the utmost sacisfiction to toccivc from Sir Allred 
Webb-johnson the invitanon to become Us first occupant. It is 
certain that nothing gave him greater pleasure than to be of such 
material assistance in biuEdhig up again this unique coUecdon and 
h must alwa>'S be n^retted that he did nor live long enough to see 
it set out again as he would have wished in the new building now 
in course of construction in Lincoln's tun Ftelds^ 

An appreciation of Professor Wotsd Jones would be sadJy 
deficient if it did not contain some reference to the magic of hii 
words, both !tpi>kcn and writicu. Asa lecturer he held his audiences 
spellbound. As a wTitcr he had shat touch of genius that made his 
subject, be is scholasdc or r^rcational. enchanting to the reader. 
But perhaps the thing that endeared this great and good man more 
chan anything to those who knew him wa$ bis un&iling Idridlifieiis 
and padmee. He wai never too busy or too tired to luicn to the 
difii^ltics of thotc who were eager to Icam and he enjoyed tio 
greater pleasure than in accompanying the enthusiastic research 
worker along the way to solving a problem. But he never £uJed 
to impress upon othm the iniportance of acecLnicy and predatm 
in scjctiriikr invcstigaticin and of him, as of John Hunter, it may 
well be said; ^He sought for mith, for uuth^ssakc done.' Many of 
his fnetids and students must look back to realbe that the advice 
and practical bclp that he gave so unstinfingly has set them on the 
sure road to socerss and perhaps his best memorial lies m imparting 
to othm his ideas and ideals and kneping his example before us in 
all our undertakings. JESSIE DOBSON 


SHORTER NOTE 


Acotn-Leaching Basins: A Csm of Convergcait Develop* 

meat^ By Ri>hert P. G. Spier^ Ph.D.^ Umimity of 

SC) 

^ During die courac of an ethnography field study of 

the Chukchansi Yeskutj bidiam in the summers of 1949 and 1950,* 
a variant of the locaUy souidard form of acomdeaching basin w^as 
observed. Noclving much was thought ot it at the rime, but 
subsequent investigation revealed that the type is paralleled in only 
one other native Californian eulrure^ Whiic uniottuniTely all the 
data which one might wish for arc not ar hand, the case does bear 
eonsiderancm as a probable illustration of simple convergefiC^. 

Among the native tribes of California the acorn was 1 staple 
item of met. it was most often cafen, after mealing,, in the form of 
a gruel Occasionally the meal was mack into unleavened loaves 
or the acorns were cooked after only a preparatory^ dicUu^. In 
order that this seed may 3 w paktablet the tannic add whidi it 
naturally contains must be reduced in ameunc or entirely removed i 


the add contcfit of acorns varis with the variety. Removal of the 
bitter radical was usually accoiTtplishod by leaching. One leachii^ 
method, bifi^uendy cmploycdp involvm burying tbc acoms tn 
mud for some weeks before shriliiig and cooking them. This 
techniqur, reported for the Shasta and PomOt was evidently of 
rather testrined distriburion, though some comparable soaHiig 
methods are repotted ftom elsewhere. The cotnitionest method 
of leaching was to pour water, either warm or cold^ over the 
aeom meal. 

During the leaching process the acorn meal must he held m a 
container which will confine it and ar the same rime allow drain¬ 
age of the wailing water.. The native CabfomiaTi practice runs in 
two general difecdons. Among the nonhem tribes the meal was 
contaiiied in a sand bjsin^ fiequoitly a hollow scooped out of a 
tmd bar along some stream. Tbc southefn Californians used an 
openwork basket to bold the meal. Some central tribes placed fir 
braochei on the sand and spmd the meal over thest All three of 
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rbesc fcirnis of Icafiiiiig basin were cm ploy ni by some central 
peoples, €.gr the Mi wok. The modal Chukrhansi Yobifs Icadiing 
basin was of sand, oftcDp b the absence of sandy soiU+ spread 
evenly b an ardiidjl depression m the ground. Yokuo praciicc 
generally followed ibis vein. The Nonhforh division of the 
Western Mono^ easiem neighbours of the CbukchansI Yokurs, 
used the simple sand baib. 

The Shasta mcthcxls of acom-prtparation w‘cre substantially 
those of the Miidu except for the leaching basin, k is dcsoribed as 
follows: 'The woman prepared a sniall scaflbld or platform of 
sticks (some 15-10 centimetres above tbe ground) restbg on 
either forked sticks or on stones^ On this a layer of pbe-needies 
WM placed, fnllow^cd by a layer of sand, made thicker at the edges 
to form a basin. The mcj], in a kycr about five centimetres chiekp 
was spread over this, and warm water poured on, as in the region 
of Central California.' ^ The Sihasta also leached acorns by burying 
thetn m nmd. 

The variant Chukchansi Yokuis leaching basb observed WM 
virtually identical with the Shasta type. The pLirform of scicks^ 
rcstbg on forked sdcksp was somewhat highcTp being about 
jO behes { 7 %-^o centimcrfai) above the ground* and fimilaxly 
carried a sand basb. There can be no question of the typological 
cqiiiv^alence of the varunc Chukchaiui Yokuts basb and the 
standard Shasta basb. 

There exists no strong evidence to support a contention that 
this Shasta type of leaching basin was dmused to the Chukchan^ 
Yoknts. The teiricorics of the rwo peoples lie approximaidy 


have been difbctilt and unlikely. The [ndian reservation sitaation 
b Califomk w'xi not ode likely to produce die requisiEe contacts. 
The woman at whose dwcllbg the Chuketunsi Yokuti example 
w'as observed had travelled to Sacramento on ai least one occasion 
EQ conduct business in the Indian Service office thcrei, but it seems 
mo« unlikel y that leaching baabs would eva have been the topic 
of conversation between Indians gathered b the o ffice^ She had 
evidently not travelled itiuch under other cbcunistances. 

One is Icdp diOTfore, to the condittion that the parallelism 
berween the Icachmg basins of the Chukchansi Yokuts and the 
Shasta is probably me r&ulc of bdependent devclopinait. It is 
possible that one of tbe types of Miwok Ic^ing bafins, dse one 
using a laud layer on fir boughs placed on die ground* scrv'cd as 
sdnuilus for the development of the elevated ty^pe among the 
ChukdaaiHi Yokucs. It does represent a transitional fonn bcfwecti 
the limpte sand basin and tbe elevated rype 4 
The above case of probable paral kl devTiopmcn t may serve as 
a ciufkiri to casual assumption of d illusion- We must assure our¬ 
selves that the culmral cleincn t m question could not have been 
the onreome of ibiple modi ficaiion of previously cidsdng forms, 

^ Sponsored by the Pcibody Museum of Harvard Ubvxtsiiy and 
partly supported by the sonictinic Viking Fund, [nc, 

^ Roland B, Dixon, 'The Shasta,? EutL Amrir Ahfi. Mif. Hhi., 
VoL XVll, 1907. p. 
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Pc^histoirede rAfrique: VoL ]| Miighrcbp 3y/?dymppid k'diffrey. 

Haulei de Tmis, Tnl. /F- PiiHi (MdiSdn), igiS- 
Q I Pp. 458* 60 p!^1frJ, 1X6 Uxt fijifr Pri(t jooo fr^tnet 

^ * The first volume of Professor Vaufrey^s comprehensive 
teview' of Afikan Stone Age prehijtory embraces French North- 
West Africa—Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia arid the northern fnnges 
of the French Sahara— atid fotmt the meroduedon to his projected 
contiiiciital survey which wHlI appear before long in a second volumCr 

It sets a fine stajidard for its owm successor by reason of the detailed 
treatment of each culture, backed by a crideaJ oepoBtion of the 
asHKiated peological and enviroiuuentaJ evidence. It h beautifully 
illiijtfated by die master hand of M. k Chanoiue Bnuysonki who 
rptucributes some 3000 draw^ings of the various blade iudustria* 
some of w^hjdi lave already appeared in l'j1nl/iFcpcil(iigi> and else- 
wliere^ Good drawings of the bifacc and fbke culture^ are by 
M. Bordes and others. The topognphical and geofogicaL pbtes^ of 
reasonable size and dchnidon^ arc mformativc. DbreibuEion maps 
and well placed text figures of field sections clarify a text pack^ 
with factual infortnarion and comment, Voltnakioui footnotesp 
tabular inveutorics and quotactons b sniallcf type iinpur the 
symmetry of the page^ but provide die friliou required of 

modem prehutoty* which has been sadly lacking in so many 
Frendi cokutia] and other publications. 

Despite the careful work of a few individuals, tbe noforious 
defects of so much fieldwork and in pubheadon in French Norih^ 
West Afiica are deplored and castigated u they deserve. The 
consequent handicap to any gcnerali^ study is fell by everj^cme 
attempting an appmsaj of the piehtstory of fiiis area; but a more 
sdentmt approach, to which Professor Viu&ey has himself so 
oubtatiilingly contfibmed, is now making Ictelf ^t. 

The arcfirologkal exposition ii laid out in coherent groupings 
based on age, type of deposit and geographical province. It b^lns 
with the VdlafTiwichkn site of ^Ain Hanech in Algeria, possibly of 
Low^er as well as Upper Vitlalbnchian age, with its dirtctemric 
fauna and a ykid of polyhedral pebble toob (a type with an 


cxiraordinarily long range aftenivards), as well as proto^landaxcs 
iioi yet satisfactorily autheudeated as to leveL 'Ain Hanceli ranks 
among the adll small w'orld group of aich:eolDgical Lower Fkisto- 
cene deposits. Correladon wiih the coinpatahlc European deposits 
is discussed, but we must aw'aiE Vol. II to kam Professor Vaufrey^ 
views on the tk-up with die earliest East and South Afrkaii sites. 

There follows a acarching analysis of the rcicaccbei by NcuviUc 
and Ruhlmann upon the coastal deposits around Casablanca, 
vicw'cd in the light of subsequent geological and nialamlogical 
w'ork hy Lccomtrc, Bourcart and othm: them emcigcs a more 
acceptable venion of the counc of Pleistocaie events in relation to 
three inlerglidal tfansgmjjtons. 

Treatment of the later biface ^d flake cultures, cuiminatmg in 
the Atcrian^ cQiumtics ati die same lines of detailed factual informa- 
doti aCCOlnpam[^d by a nuuilng and often caustic commentary^ 

A tendency^ cow^ards rejuvenation* even in the older pab?olithic* 
k nockcable* and ABica, to a contain extent^ is viewed not so much 
as a retarded but as a retentive contiiieuc. On the whole* however* 
speculatkin is avoided; and if personal opinions arc hoped for upon 
such topics, for example, u the origin of the older aspects of the 
Arcriui, they may or may not await us in (he second volume. 

The second main section of this volume is devored to the 
Capun and derivative industri« up to the Neolithic of CapsiaU 
tradition. This will remaiu the staadard work beyoTKl the cby 
when the question of Capriati origins yields to further rcsear^. 
Radio-carbon tots to date of 64^0 h.c. for the Typical Oprian 
and jojo for the Upper* have vuidicaled Professor Vauftey's long 
maintained arguments against 1 PkisToccnc antiquity. Without 
prrjudking the possibility of a still undiscovered CapsiaD anccscraJ 
to the *Capsttn Professor Vaulrey looks to Wotem 

European Perigordlan iniluenoes travdting to North-West Africa 
by way of Gibmlur or Sicily: ^ud he tejeers provirionaUy, for 
diitributiarul reasons based cko exisitag though Incompkte Imow- 
Icdgc, the probabilky of an Eastern Mediterranean origin- 

G, CATON-THOMPSON 
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Egypt: Pamtingf ti-oin Tambs uid Temples. Innoduttiif^i l^y 
Ffliidfjfr* PdrjV itrii Ncii^ Vtfrfc (iWn^ V^^flc Gri^Afiic 
QT Scdfty U^N-B-S.C.O.)^ i 9 i 4 . Ppr 14^ yz Prii^ 
jC 4 10J^ 

TMi is an ioipr«sive volume in die form^ht of the U.NE.S.C.Q, 
World Aft Senes- Ii comBts of 1 short prd^ee by Gimerd Neguib, 
an introdurtkid by j^nques Vandier^ Comcrvabeiir-en-chef of the 
[>cp44tii]cnt of-Egyptian Antiquities at the Louvie^ three bbek and 
wliicc photognp^ showing temples and tombSp and p eolourcd 
plates based on pbotognphs specially taken by K. S. Dimdour. 

Dr. Vindkrtclh us that 'inc iiiceotkon bch^ this pobiicaiion is 
to remind an lovers that the Egyptians w'crc not oiHy archjtccis> 
sculptors and craftsmcii of genius; &cy wtr: also poinitrs who w-crc 
aware from the beguming of the cxticnt to which a drawing or a 
carving in relief coold be improved by oolour.* Paiming %vas 
applied duchy to the mural decoration of tombs and temples, on 1 
surface ivhich had usually been car^-ed with the patrcTri firsf:r though 
ptatiy of the pkres in this book ate ftotn the Theban necropolis 
where die rock was unsuitable for carving. Four plates are of the 
Old Idngdonu when at first only the itck was dcCuraied ; but, later, 
figufes w^ith offering} were painted on the waUs, aiid+ later itiU, scenes 
of everyday life. The great flowering of this art was during the 
XVni Dynasty lO that 1$ of die 31 plates arc of this period- From 
them w'c see inany aspects of Egyptim secialir lifc^ and can observe 
the increasing elaboration and iuxiiryv iiicrasing amficbliry ot 
divetwns, the increasing degree of civilization approaching the 
verge of decadence. The XIX Dyttasty brings a chaise of emphasb; 
secular gq qyr of favour and religious and funerary themes 

predominate. There arc six plates of this Dynasty and seven ol the 
ensuing Ramessid petiod- 

Tbe plates arc kitctcsting and wxll chosen^ though their order 
could have been more systematic. One rccogniiei the skill of the 
conveniions of JEgyptiaii art which give an added dignity to the 
human form, and irdusc a feeling ofelcgance into the scena. Scveial 
features of teidmical Inrercst arc to be seen: correction of line (Plates 
13 and ii)p die wearing away of the paint rcvealliig ckariy the 
underlying sculpture (Plate 9), ar^d an unfinished mitnd showing 
preliminary dcctclun^+ fimihcd drawing and carving (Plate la). It is 
unfortunate that no indication W'hatevei is ^ven of the size of any 
of the painting;!- There is aUo a curious editorial bpse at Pbtc ja, 
w'hidi shows ouly half the picture described in the caption. 

However, it is a pleasant chaJige to have pbics of Egyptian pint- 
bigs reproduced from direct coIdui photogfaphi inAcid ot from 
w^arer-colouf copies, but unibrumaiCcly no dbtails ate given ot the 
photographic technique employed, which would help those not weD 
acquainted with the otiginali to assess the accuracy of the colour 
rendering. As it is, the mark ed didereacc in colour between Plates 
2 S and 36 w'hkh ate overlapping photographs of the saiiie painting, 
does not inspire coufideiicc in tlS colour rcndering of the others. Of 
COune no combination of mcthodi of photography and printing can 
yet render tile originals with ahohitc fidelity* and these plates are 
cercaiiily able EO give a gcttctal impressbu good cnou^ to latufy 
the * anises* reachtrSp students and the wide att-loving pubhe" (p. 1 2), 
for wliich rhh estpensive book is intended, FRANK WILLETT 

Monographic EthitolDgiquw Afjficaineit Lw Banibara- Ey 
I Vi'JOfld 19^4. vihV 123. Prict 700 Jfrdncf- Let 

W < Songiiay. ByJean Rewfh. 1954 - Pp ^ i ^ 

L« Ccrtuagui «t lea Basnri. By Mmtqut- df 
1955 , % 6 r Pfiiif 600 froHiJ. Ail Parii (R C/, R) 


These three vclinncs ait the first to appear 00 Fieiidi AfHca in 
the ElfmagTophk SuFinry ^Affira series. They closely resemble in 
by out the very valuable series that has already appeared in English, 
and diJfet cmly sUghtiy in fomuE. Only ihe third, unfortunately, 
cmici an ludcxJuiE as in the Engiish series an index w'm mnitred in 
the earlier volumes. The preseui works abo vary in tbeir biblio¬ 
graphies; all carry extensive andp no doubt, full bibliogtaphks, bm 
the second csvo arc osefoUy annotated. 

It is a fiitthcT poitii of importance that these auihora have done 
and conrtnue to do fieldwork among the peoples of vvbtini they 
wrilc and thi!* perhaps* partly accouius for the ease of prescotarioii 
noticeable here and not always aiiained in the library studk-s 
included in the Survey, Ag^i^ all three contain brief uoit^s cm social 
cluiigc in the modem slontbii. 

Mile, Pauues g^ve* a fuller account of the demography and the 
economy of die Bambara than is usual, over 40 pages, while social 
organizatiou (political system, family* marriage, otganizarioii of 
work, uihefitance and law) gets otdy 25 pages. Furdicr, her usage of 
the terms rii^ tfr^'dr ie/rrreaiid malife dr Id Icftc, is a little coutuiing. 
However* as she herself points out, the data on thk ispecc oi the 
subject arc poor- The brief sratement on rdigion is admirably 
carried out, and liete the amhor had the advantage nor only of the 
early w-orfc of Taiixier aiul Montcil, but also ilie recent studies of de 
Ganay and, especially, Dkterlcn. 

Ill Lti SaaiiltaY, the least wthiactory scctiofi is again that on social 
orgaiuzation. The structure here called jgrandc /ownTlr appears to be 
ihc^iifKit' finnilk indivist of Delafosse and other French UTiiers^ or a 
lineage. Nor ii it exceptional in this kind of sodetyp though the 
author seems astonished at it, that a woman may succeed to the 
ritual post of'Owner of the Land-* A uumber of extended studies 
of the Songhai by Dr. Rouch have already appeared, and we look 
forward eagerly to the appearance of liis study of their Islam iiicd 
religlNon. 

I^r. Cliff ri IriBasidrj is really something in the iiatnre of a 
brief report on fieldwork to date. The rotation of the liouscs of 1 
village pwt pdAsu w^Jth the rotation of crops is admirably described* 
and the maiTuge systcin clearly outlined. Further work do tliis 
people will be a valuable eonmbudon to the theory of segmentary 
societies, since they arc iriairiliiieal and virilocol- 

Firuliy, fieldwork continues among all these peopln and it will 
be mtercsting to follow up these studies- The hrit two societies ate 
examples of wliat Nadcl called 'symbiotic unioiu' and the second 
two arc segmentary sodetiei. All pose iniporiant fhcorcticjJ 
problems. DAVID TAIT 


The Tnde ofLakeVictorii, By f. C. R. Ford, EoftAjfkm Sludki, 

Nd. J, Lijfidwi (Kt^m Pmit}, 1955 r Pp- Tpfiitct:, 8 iahUt, 

Q ^ 11 maps and diujjrumr, 11^- 

^ ^ This k a geographical study of the region^ extremely 
wxU doudH showing its economic development up to 1952 gauged 
in tetma of traffic carried on the Lake by tteaniers and dhows. 

Apart from statistics the history of adiicvcmenc is oho very 
interesting and comprehensive* for one gets a picture of rhe whole 
area rather than the achievctneists of each of the three Adniijiisiro- 
rions^ Kenya, Ugotida and Taii^iyika, which border on the Lake, 
It is an excellent textbook for teachers of geography in East 
Africa, or socioleghts inteieitcd in the changing pattern of the 
economic life of the mhahiianis of this region. 

ERNEST B. HADDDN 


AMERICA 


AncLeut Asnericaai Pottery. By C. H S. Btisktiell and 
Dij^by. Londtm (Foirr & fabtr). mS. Pp, 5 i. ^4 
Q C 4 irt celeuf, 3 1 ftf&lcr Prkt i$s- 

The title b daghdy nusleading as the book deoJa 
naoinly w^ith the potiery of the Americaii civilizations at their 
zenith, and to some extent the pottcfy influenced by these culturcs 
in the adjacent itgloiUt We laCK information* for instance, on ilw 
pottery in the region of the Mississippi und on dw artistically still 
higher pottery of same parts of ilte Antazoti region. The Umiced 


space ar theii disposal may, no doubt, have forccxi the authors to 
make this regrettable omisrion. 

The rwo authors have divided the task so ^1 Mr. Digby U 
responsible for the part deahng with Central AmcTica and Dr, 
Bunnell for that of the pottery of the sourh-westem United States 
and South America. 

The iUustrationi in the w'ork are excellent both as to priiiLbig and 
as to the scLecricui of the pictures inreuded ip show the chaiacterhiic: 
features of the various groups of potiery beyond the mfoimaricFn 
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JUKB, ifsrt 


ill tht text. The condeiued leitt gives a dear aiuf ecndK pinure of 
[hr poctcry of the vaxioiu oilitim, of their chronolc^ral ortirr iiiil 
of ineLr leUtiamhip to ocher cukuies. 

The ivork of Dr. Binhocll aiud Mr. Digby if an CKcelienc guiile 
for poQptc wanting to niakc the acq n ahiritir e of AndenC Amerii:^ 
pottery, U b also an iiutnictive book for people w'aiidng to know 
more of the pottery ofthe Arnerkao dviliiatiotit at thdr icnith than 
they can rcii on the ordtrury bbcii in mEucums. A brief bibho- 
graphy a prodded S. RYD£N 


The FunetionaL Body Mraiurenients of SehooL Age? Children. 

By EA^ Mmm. CAira/d (Aidf. Sdine! Sfrvkt 
X Q 1^54 Vi, $10. Wfif $1 

Anihroponictry his achieved ies greatest devdcpnicnt 
in the United States^ where interest in this field has extended over 
many years and is widespread in the coituncrciil as wdl as in the 
academic w'orkL The teaJhfation in America of its value as a sckntiik 
basis for design is rellccted in the survey wbose hndingi ate reported 
in this new pyblication^ for it w’aa sponsotod by mandaoiirTrs and 
pUnoed throughout wkh dieh coDabondon in order to provide 
new- standards for the design, of school cquipmenr. 

The last largc^'Scale survey in the United States for thh purpose 
was niade by Bennetc in 1925+ and sitice that time there luve been 
comidetable changes in the physique of children. For example^ 
i4-year-H;)ld American boys today equal the sik of ifr-ycar-old boys 
of 2.^ yeats ago. Few of the more tecent sutveyi have supplied 
rebting directly to measuretnents of dnJdten in w'orking poddom. 

The study has been planned and directed by Dr. W. Edgar 
Martin of the Office of^ucadon with members of the Univcisicy 


of Midi^Hp who have taken a ^‘ery comprehamve seria of 
mcasutumcnti on jjiS Aikltigan school children aged from 5 to 
10 yean. All these nicasunittients relate to potidom nomially taken 
in school activiues and inany^ such as arm reach in standii^^ sitting 
and stoopi^ poaitbni have not previously been made nu such a 
repmentadve sample. Tliey art given in the form of mean ^ sraiidard 
deiiation and 1-99 per cent, limits of the range for each year of age. 
Rather surpririnj^y, thigh length to the bend of the knees, aliliougb 
measuitdp k recorded only in o^ttibination with inaxitimm scat 
height ; seat depth mutt appdtciuly be calculated ftom this couiblned 
iiieasuTeTiient or from total thigh leugth with an esdmated allowance 
for the distance from the front of the knee to the popliteal fossa. 

It rmist alwnys be home in mind W'hcu using these ineasurcnieun;, 
that the average American child is siguificantly taller and heavier 
at most ages than the average European child. Tables are provided 
wlik'li cotrelite certain measmctiLeiu^ with a range of iraEurc and 
sitting heights, and may be used where these arc known, and differ 
from those of children in the survey. 

No attempt has been made to suggest the anatomical principles 
whsdi should underhe the use of tli measurementj, or tiic degree 
of tolerance ro a working luxface set high or low., whit^i tnighc be 
taken into account wh^ csriniadng its pasidon. However, the 
mcamremeni described as maximum seat height has been taken by 
an ingenious method in the peuitian wiiere full support ii given by 
the isdtial tubetoiidcs^ 

The book is ariraErrivdy bound and cleatly printed, with dia- 
gtammatic fq>rcsenntious of cadt measurcmciit, and should be a 
most valuable source of infoimation to the dc^igiicr of school 
equipment. K. G, PICKETT 


ASIA 


Indcneiian Sodologicnl Studies^ SiUfted tvriftH^j if fl. Sdicrifjbf. 
^ Ma^ti (von ffuevr), 1955. J (4^ fViinr 

X / 9 5 ^&fini 

The late Professor Sdirickc, from whose wTidngs these 
selcerioiis ait taken, w'as a professor oflaw in UatavU luitii appointed 
in 1919 is Director ofEducation in the Ncrhcriaiid East TnH^ 'Hie 
pipers Aclected here arc four in number,, the Erst of which ticats of 
[he * Shifts in Political and Economic Power in the Indouesiin Aochi- 
pdago ill the Sixieenth and Scvemcenth century/ This is a dmiled 
eKamiiution of historical dian^ in trade routs, in economics, uul 
in ^lidcal asceniiancy, wfiich took place in Indonesia during the 
period diat began with the rise of Edam there and ended u'tth the 
stabilization of Dutch |kjm,=‘ct. It studies, for inttincc, the changes 
which transforrued the javasiw into a purely agrarian people, while 
the Macassarese on the orhcr hand turned from farming to sea^ring, 
and it provides a very canrlnUy analysed and documented pohtko- 
cconotnic survey of Indonesia over that period. 

The second paper studies the caum and elfcca of die spread of 
communism on the w^eit coast of SumatTa, where it is intcretting to 
note a number of factdri which have infiuenced social change in 
parts of India in closely similar direcejemi. Thus the introduction of 
a money economy has Jed to a growing individualism, to the bleak- 
np of mitnarckal funily tics and to the weakening of the authority 
of local chie6 and beadmen. Wealth has tended 10 cliangc funds and 
to p^ from the more stable and responsible mens hers of Society to 
the irresponsihle and uncuntiollablc. The development of intcmal 
ccmimunicaricitis and the ccntralizatioD of politick power have re¬ 
inforced this lendeiury. This has alforded comnmnitt agitaticKU a 
convenieni ogling, w^hde the adminislTitionp distrustful as it was 
of all innovation^ failed to make the use it could have made of the 
anri-commuoitt vkws of rehguiius fcfomienr All ranks of lodety 
had grievance*—the tradition^ leaders of village communities be^ 
cause the mpcct and esteem whkh used to be shown for them was 
dw^mdlittg; newiy rich and newly educated because although 
feeling lupmor in knowledge and subitaiire to those leaden tlwy 
still had ro reprd them as their bettm; the labouring man because 
he (elt it an uijturice tliat he did nor shart the growth in power 
which accompankd wealth. 

Tlie third section deals with the nad^'c mien of the Netherlands 
Indies and explains the diange in their podrioti 2s a mult of Dutch 
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admiiiistratipn. which virmolly fumed into mmlarled officials die 
natural leaders of the people^ w^lieihcr they wrre village headmen of 
the Tor^ja type, whose audiority dep^ded on acceptance and 
nccognition by their fellow^ villagers, or were hereditary prlticeliiigs 
of the pattern found in the coastal areas. 

The fourth paper consists In''Some Remarks on EksiTow''i3ig in the 
l>i,TlDpnieiir of Culrure,* in which the auEhor deinonttram the 
cEcet* of changes in trade+ and in goods traded« in bringing about 
social cli^igci. Ill rhja^ as indeed in four papers, the audiorjustifies 
the ;^aitkin which he adopts in lii* intTodiJctiori that the Irij^TKsian 
archipelago, tho^h taking an important pl^iu the rhrorie* of the 
sDKollcd * hittorical,' * dilFiiskiiiinr, * schoob of ethnology, Wch 

German and English. ±4 in (ice die area above all others in wbidl the 
fallacies of diese schools can be dcinonttrated. 

There are three map*^ bur a htde mooe information <m them 
would be Avekome; Kuautan, for insruncc. referred to several tinies, 
is not to be found on any of tbcni. The format of the volume ii 
orttacrivc, and though prliiEcd in a foreign press ha* the niiiihnuin 
of mi*prtnE3 in English spelling. The trarnktioii, the w^ork of four 
dirtetciir hands, reads excellently and only a iuibIc cccentridiy in 
choice of word* reveals the £acf that it was not wriiieti ni English. 
The editofs arc to be congratulated on a very' scbobily pmductiaii. 

J, H, HUTTON 


Withemt the Chrysatitheinum and rhe Sword. By Jean 

rt ^ Lendofl [fJciVinfurKr) ofiJ Pm (U.NE-S.G.O.), 1955, /%, 

00 334-JVrff i6j. 

The author, a French sociologist whp tcitows no JapaiLcse, 
wa^ sent to Japan by U.N^.E 5 C.O. *fo study the attitudes of con- 
temponiry youth,' in pamcuiar to the leceni lefomw^ the object of 
whicli k *ta reduce the excessive pressure of auibority on the 
individual/ She v™ aceoinpaiucd by a Dutch expett on Japanese 
oiltun, and lecdved much help Eom Japanese iDvesrigators. The 
enquiry was condueted mostly by questioua and quesdoumievs put 
to univenity srudeuts and orbm. 

In her invettigarioDs die had to allow for the fact rhat 'Japanae 
culture hoi no teal pUcc for rhe concept of iudividualisiu. Many of 
the ancitheset f j tri il Taf to the West—iredom or slavery, good or 
evil, hippincsi or misery, democracy or tatahtarianism^—are 
meaningly when applied to Japan ^ (p. 63). 
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Some coudiiiioiii clut Ji|iaacsir youth cak?^ more iuLercst ui 
liucnuuorul problems dnn in those of Japan (p. iit): due while 
there are many genuine padhsts, ^niany undoubretOy simnme 
pacihst opinions arc smi on analysis lo be mperfkial and senti- 
nimtaU easy to upset' (p, tjj). This o particulirly torn of the 
wl^ arc more ti^itLuiial aud less social (p. 175]. * Attach- 
riicnt to the Inipcrial Home remaiiu iitong. Tha attachment ii, 
liowcvec^ iiiiidi more politicaJ and philosophical than pcnoiul' 
(p. 1^9). in theory, most are in favour of sex e^uality^ "but as 
the question becomes more pracrieal and its impheadons more 


personal, it gives tisc to astoiiiihiiicnt, indecisioii and finally 
withdrawal* 177)- Tll£ official Shinto cult has been sttppressed- 
[t is uncertain lo what extent it is idlL believed in, but % appears 
that what we call religious needs, while not absolutely unknown 
to die Japiiiicse^ arc an exceptional ckincnt in their psyduilogy' 
(pp. 191-i). 

We cannot be sute lo what extent the llo tables and 7J pig« of 
answers Co quesnons represent die genuhie views of the Japauese, 
but the author is to be congratulated on having dealt with a difficult 
ajsagnmeiit in a vcty competent manner, RAGLAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Endiaiu in AlVLca. Cj. M/kS, [936^ 24 

STRj-“May I make a fiw' additiaiu to Dr. Hotnbnrgcr^s 
}2 Q very intending article, "Indians in Africa'? 

TTiough the 'kind of Punt,^ to which Queen Hatsheput 
scEU her expedition, wus uudoubccdly a pon oii Africui 
coasftp ffiw single example cannot he regarded as cmidusive as 
to the exact position of Punt. There had been many earlier ex- 
pedinons to PunXp and there are referetacm to the "lands' of Punt, 
showing that there were other pbccs to which the name w'as 
applied. The products of Puiu were very varied ar^l IneLude many 
wliicb are not African. The perfume^: of Punt were ptos'crbial tn 
Eg^’pr, and it is Jii India and Ceylon that the netess^uy^ ingredieiits 
for perfunie^^spiccs and heavily scented flowen—w ere found in 
ahundance. (The modeni idea that pctfun^cs origiiiared Eu Arabia 
is probably due to the fict tlut Arab traden LuEruduced theni into 
Europe.] Scented w'ochI was also a product of Poiu^' and sandal w'ood 
aud camphor wood come Gcom the East Indies. The hunting 
leopard (cheetah) is hnhan, tiot African, yet HatshcpstEi acquired a 
pair horn her land of EtuEi. 

TIk' facts jiuggest that Punt (the 1 is nieicLy the feminine ending 
and is therefore not part of the root) is 2 geEierie term for 2 trading 
pOtt, where traders met and exehaEiged goods. 1 venture to suggest 
(and here i £bel tlut 1,being a linguisr, exhibit a temerity almost 
aiuoutmiig to daredevil recklHrssncss] that Pun is pcrhapl the 
same root as, or even the origin of^ Punic and Pmerndan, and luu 
the jneaiiing of 'littoral,* Lmds to whkh seaborne trade could be 
carried. 

There are two other poitEts which show a coEUECxion bctw'ccn 
India and Egypt iu ancient times. The first is 2 rapid sketch of a 
jungle cock drawn in ink on a potsherd, daring to the late cighreenth 
dynasty. Ah chit modeiri cocks and hens arc derived from the wild 
jungle fpwd of Itidia, and this sketch b proof that these birds were 
already brown in Egypt in the second milleunium 

TN: second point a to my mind important as show^ing 2 nuity of 
ideas. In andcnt Egypt and in ancpciit lEidia, and as far as t know' in 
no other country^ both the cobra and the lotus were endowed with 
peculiar unctity. 

Lwden, If'.C.i MARGAP^T A. MURRAY 

The May Tabu do MofTUge. Cf. Mas, 195^^ J7 

Sm,—Professor Davis layf that 'The origin of the cult 
of Vesta is of great interest—it lay in the necessity in the 
prrmiiivc community of keeping cuie fire always alight, 
so that ks mtiEihcTs could at any time tirpply theraseives with it u it 
WK hard to obtain it at 2 niomcm^s notice. The task of keeping the 
fire alight was that of the chief 5 daughters.' 

This theory ii not new, but ihere are many reasons lor regarding 
It » highly improbable- Among them aie: 

(1) Ravages on, and often do, make ftre quire easily. 

{2) Chic6' daughters nevei arc, and ate ncm likely to have beeiE, 
eitLplo)'ed as mcnuil rervams to the coinmnnky. 

(3) Sacred fires, lamps, etc.* arc Sacred, and are never allowed to 
be used fisc secular purposes, fire il only akeii ftom them ritually, 
as at the annua] rekindlmg. 

( 4 ) Professor Dava's idea that the sacred hearth was an insurance 
for careless housewives against being late with their husbands' 


breaks is incomporibli: w-'uk die rest of his thesis^ according to 
whicb k foTtned pan of aEi elaborate ritual of purificotiou. 

(j) There ii no good ground for belkvjng that any rire had a 
utilitarian arigiD. 

Lok, AlwnfawdciJiirr ItAGLAN 

Iron Gopgs, C/I Maw, 1955, 196; 1936, 20 

Sm,—J ames Walcou nSefs in his recent letter to a double 
QT gqiig fotmeriy owned by 'Chkf Muluugwe of the 
^ ^ ^e* aEid now' kept in the RhcNles-ZJvinptone Mureum. 
Tltis is ineotTra and should read 'Chief Mulungw'c of the Lala/ 
Tlie juistakc w'a* due to a labelling error in one of our showcares 
which w'as only dtscovered and rectified after Mr. WalioEi's viiic. 
Doth tlK Curator and 1 dcq?ly regret rims oiisinforEning Mr. 
Walton and trust that he will accept our apiilogiei. 
R/rfldcj-Lii'rrpjjj^tiFK: .Vfiumai, B. REYNOLDS 

jVfifffrcim Rliodtsim Ethn^^i^phtt 

For a New tfelinirion of Marriage. Cf. Man, 1955+ 19$, 199; 

/ SiH,—The Eiew definition proposed by ITRdl. Prince 
^ “ Peter is not a real dcfliiition atid caiuioe help the held- 
worker. He drfutes marriage ai: * The lodally rccognuod assumption 
by man atid woman of the kinship status of husband and wile.' 

The Oxford English Dictionary tcEs me tliat a hiuhand is a 
"maEi joined to a wonun by marriap:^* and that a wife is a ^niarrkd 
tvoEiian esp, in relation to her busband/ In Webster J read that a 
husband is 'a Enatl who has a wife; —the eoEreLiti^'e of wife/ and 
that a wrifc i| “a woman united to a iisaii in lawful w^nilock; a 
Enarried woinaJi ^ spouse; ^<otreL of husband.' 

Thus I’rinre Peter's deEniiioEi amounts to this: mairiagc ii "the 
sadaDy recognized assumprion by DEau and woman of the married 
status.' The poor fieldw'orker studying a tribe that dews not know- 
the Engjish word "marriage,'and finding there two forms of sociilly 
recognuod snaring, cannot settle the point wdielher th^ partners 
concerned are each othcrY 'husband* and 'wile/ rinre they do imc 
know- these worth either- Tlie partners refer to each ocher ai *ci* 
and * h,* or * and ‘ y/ and die heldworker docs ttot kjiow how to 
translate these terms into Eiiglhh. Arc the women 'fr* and *y' wives 
or perhaps misircssoi or cxnmjbiEse&? 

H. Tr FISCHER 

E^e/kr/rJbriiifrjf /iiitrUiur v,w dt Utrecht 

^UtTolitenl' and ^UtrolociL^ Cf Man, 1936, 50 

Sifl,— You will, [ think, not frown on iiiy toming to the 
defence of the two words *utcolateral* and ^utroldcal' 
^ against whkh Dr. Needham protesES iu his gcrLcrous 
review' of my report on [ban agriculmre. For^ as 1 gracefully 
TecoUccf , you TATre one of their bc^rcis. 

[>r. Needham has two complaints. First ^ving said diem over 
qukkly) that the words are *honiil^ and, scco^ that there are 
already terms (in ambilateral and ambiloral) that make rhem super- 
dumni. Lee me deal widi Itts secoEid point flrstt for it is the one, 
rertaiuly, that matters most. 

The neologisms to w'hich Dr. Needham objeos have been em¬ 
ployed became in my jui^nieut Ibau fiunOy structun: possesses 
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fcrum featum whicb do require nrw and spedfie itrim to dcKribe 
them. I had better be^ by c^kinin^ briefly what tbe$e fcatur-o 
arc. 

Every individuri in Ibaii $odcty is bom mroonc parucukr family 
(or frifirlf), and this isjusc as likely to be tbc famiJy of the child"i Eithef 
js it ii to be the ^idy of the child's itioeIict, for virilDml and 
micKrilocai residence occur with verj^ nearly equal inddence. Thus, 
the analysis of an extensive seriei of [ban marriages. For aU of which 
reliable infermadon was av^aibble, shovvs that viriJocal residence 
occurs in 49 per cent, of eases, as against uxorilocal n2sidencc in 
51 per cent, of casn. 

The flmiily of which a child ii a member by right of birth, and in 
which he (or sire) glow's up, w'c may temi hi natal family. It is to 
this funily—and thij family alone—diat he belongs, and he remairu 
a nicmber of it always, unless he be adopted or, upon rcodung 
adulthood^ he mojrics out into soroc odicrlmiily. Funicr, member¬ 
ship of his (or her) natal family confers upon a child inheritance 
rights over its properties and lands, and tlui? rights are retained u 
long as the individual concerned remains a Ksidcjnt member. 

The funily in w^hich on individual grows up, then, and of which 
he is a member by right of birth, may be either the family of hb 
mother or the tamily of hh kthci; but one or the other it must be. 
He cannot belong to both of these families at the same time. Tliis 
means due among the Ibau, flliation h of a spcdal kind, for to 
reiterate, it may be etthcr to an liidis^dctzl^s mother^s famil y^ or m 
on individiul's father's family^ but it caiutor be to both at; the same 
time. Moreover, in practice both types of hliation occur ro an 
approximately equal extent. We are hm confltpiifed iv'ith a funda- 
mctitaf principle of the [ban ^slly system. 

When 1 tmcoverol this principle^ 1 at once looked about for a 
Suitable term to apply to it and the term which 1 first tried out w-as 
ombibteoh But 1 ducQvered on trial that ambibceral just would not 
cio- let me explain w^hy, 

Ambibterol, ir will be fimiembcred, w:as brought into u^ by 
Raymond Firth in to describe the of the New Zteolond 
Of the Maori ht^pu, Htdt W'lote: 'Descent through one 
parent only was necessary to establish menibcrship in it, but an 
interesting feature of the systan is that both mothE^r and lather 
Were counted in tracing descent. Were they of dilletcni the 

diild iQ hpfh , . .* (RayriTond Firth, ^tmhh'e H/omnnks 

Lnndon, 1925, p. my italics). Futitiermofet 
Firth made k dear that ic was possible for an individual to hold 
righu over Lmd, etc.) in two hj^u at the same time {ibid.^ 
p. 100). Raymond Firth.* fhetK colled the Maori /r»yri *an 
group* since both parents are eligible for the purpose of ksnihip 
affiliation' p. 98). 

This usage of Hrih's is perfectly clear and straightIbrwrard, and it 
conforms to the proper and accepted meaning of ambdatetah i.r. 

* pertaining to or aflccting boih sides; bilatcrar (Wcb 5 ter*^s Nrty 
Imamrfiisnid Dhtictfary^ London * 1934)- 

Let us tiow' return to the [ban. The Iban system of rdutioll h 
specifically prof ambilateral, and to refer to ir as ambibteral w'ouJd 
be to mwcotisciuc completely the principle on which it is based- 
Whereas, imdei- an ainbUateral system, filiation may be to the 
funiliej* etc.p of * both mother and father/ under the Than system 
this is pftihsely what canttoc and never does happen. Among the 
Iban—me state again—-Biktksu may be ridirr to the maternal 
family fir to the paiemaL family* but neiw id h<ifh, I hope that the 
ccmmdcTations which led me to abandon ambiktetal os a term wlucli 
could be correctly applied to the Iban system will now be apparent. 

But this scdl Icfi me v^itti the problem of fii]duig a word that 
might be used to dexribc ^e Iban system. After not a little cbdughr, 

1 Was driven to the conclusion that the only solutiofi would be to 
cob 1 new word. {[ii doing so, let me ouure Dr. Ncedhaiiip [ acted 
not our of Dbscsus''e neoiolb. bur in the convictfon that I was 
dealing with a hitheno uomcoiEled rt^idarity of hunian behaviour 
that deserved a dear and distincE name.) 

1 e w-oi at tbp juticnire^ Sir, that 1 wrote to you, and our cottc- 
spondetLce on the ptoblcni of devising a fitting terra began. £vcncu- 
ally we decided imc the bat course would be to base our neoLogtsin 
on the Latin Htcr {C. T. Levi-ij and C- Short, *-! L4f<o £>frtwfuryp 
Oxford, 1907:' Uler —either of two* oue or the other, gene of two'). 


for it would then denote uncqmvocaily the principle which under¬ 
lies the Ibon system of fiLutjoii. 

By the tenn utiolatcrah then, we mean to denote a i>':item of 
MLatrau in which an individual can peusas meiubcnhip of either 
his farhe/s ot kk mother's birth group the fcilck family among 
the tban)i but not of both at tlie same dmc. Utrolatenil is thus 
fundamentally diflereut from arabikteral in its connotation, foe as 
has been ihowii, ambilateral refers to a syseem in which on individual 
can possess mensbership of, and hold rights wicMn, both hh father's 
and his mochef'^s birth groups, etc., ac one and the same timer 
(The fomui ^urtolatcrol' and 'utrolocal,' it should perhaps be 
remarked* were chosen in pretercuct to ’uLfikcetal' and 'urtilocal+" 
so that there might be no possible conlusioia wiili meritie^ utricuki:, 
etc. This may not have been, on ctyniologieal prindplcs, an entirely 
wund decuion* hue ic w'as one which excited od p^cular (qualms 
in the Latinists to whom it was mbmicted for comment-) 

All ncologbms arc, 1 agree, to some extent ^horrid.' 

In words, os fashions^ the same rules Hold, 

Alike fantastic, if icHS new or old 

But sametimes one must be the first to use a word. I hope, Sir, 
that I have shawn that the [bin syscctn. of filiation docs deserve a 
terra of its owm, and that I may be allowed, perhaps, to keep my 
w'ord. 

iVitfronijl Cmvcrsily^ Conbrrr^ J. I>. FREEMAN 

A Cnjoco Found oa ■ Beach ml Conakry. liVrIi a 

A coUectians of the JmiiLut Ftamfok d'Aftique 

Noire at Dakar have been gi%Tii a pebble, perhaps a 
soapstone, 3 inches liigh and 2 inches wide* sculptured 
in cameo w'ith a rcpresciiratiDn of on ancicnc Greek w'arrior. Ir was 
found* according to the donor, on a beach of the low^ii of Coiiakry, 



Fig. 1, A GAMED FROM CONAKRY (ACTUAL SJZe) 

the capital of French Guiiiea. Tlic discovery raises, cvideiitly, the 
problem of wlicther the sculpture is gciiuioc, ancient or only a 
modem reproduction? Even in the first casc^ a recent introduction 
could proEinbly not be ruled out, in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge. An importatit poim would he to discover whethet mth 
objects Were scill being made in certain countries [for example, 
Italy) for sale as curios. Any irLfomiation would be very gralcfuUy 
received. 

LF.A.N., Dfik^ 


RAYMOND MAD NY 
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A LIFE-SIZE TERRA-COTTA HEAD FROM NOK 
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A LIFE-SIZE TERRA-COTTA HEAD FROM NOK* 

by 


BERJ 4 ARD FAGG 
Jos Muiniift, Nigtfid 


Qr The tcrra-corta head iliuatrafed in PUtc G was 
discovered in ihc sumuicr of 1934 in die course 
of dn-niining at Nok in southerri Zaria Province, Norchcni 
Nigeria, by a worknian employed part-dnic by the Jos 
Museum. This bead, which was found face downwards ui 
a narrow channel on the bedrock and overlain at this place 
by about 13 feet of gravels, clay and sands, is exactly 
typical of the epincolithic Nok Culturepi whose area is 
HOW' known to stretch approximaiely joo miles across the 
BenuoNiger valley from Katsina Ab in Benue Provinee 
to Kagara in Nigpr Province. The extern of this culture 
appears likely 10 be very much gre.atcr, for so far the 
majority of spedmeru have been found during mining in 
alluvial dn-bcaring deposits of a dcptli varying from a few 
feet to the 4a feet of the strarificci maiu deposit at Nok, 
where most of the spcduicns have been discovered. 

Assoriaced finds at this and many other sites at Nok and 
elscsvhere include polished stone axcs^ an iron axe ot 
identical form (corroboration for at least three hatted stone 
or primitive iron axes depicted on figurines), fuyirfs, slag, 
furnace waste, grooved gruiding stones tor both axes and 
beads, perforated quartz beads/lip plugs and other oma- 
tnenut, fine^tiahty doiuesric poltciy including potscands, 
at least [lie probabilicy of dn heads, many of which have 
iMrt found though not yet during controlled excavations, 
and a single stone bead niouU for costing cLti beads. In 
addition dicre is much intcnial evidence of the material 
culture iti the terra-cotta figurines themselves, many of 
which sho w- a W'ealth of carefully cxecurcd details of dress 
and accoutrements comp cable to some of the work of Ife 
and Benin. 

The age of this culture is sdll tetitadvdy pbced at the 
end of the first millennium b.Cf, ou the basis of geomorpho- 
logical evidence, and diis is not improbable on cultural 
grounds. Excellent carbon- 1 4 samples {which arc certainly 
contemporary' with the figurines) have been submitted for 
analpis four and a half years ago, but the inevitable diffir^ 
culdes which have delayed so many' important dctemiina- 
tioiis have nor yet been overcome. There is also a pci&si- 
bi 1 it>' that a single pale green glass marble from one of 
the mining excavations ac Nok may assist in datiug this 
culturcF This is die fourth such specimen known to have 
been found during the last 50 y'cars in the Plateau, mines- 

field. ^ 

The present head, w hich is of namral size or shghtly 
brgeTi is evideiidy part of a brge figure, and is a very 
crcdiublc achievcmetit considering that it was probably 
* H ii/i O 


pile-fircrL The while flecks arc fragnieim of quartz and 
feUpaj- grog from crushed gtajiite, a technique sdl! prac¬ 
tised by the Jaba tribe ar Nok. The fabric is about three- 
eighths to half-an-iiich thick, and great pains were taken 
to see that this [hickness was uiaiutaincd throughout, 
at the neck, where the necklace of beads or plaited tibrc 
has bccti made hollow. The interior shows huger marb 
all over, whereas the exterior has been carefully tooled to 
bring the fine clay to the sur&ce. The everted lips, especially 
the lower one, and the tip of the nose have been damaged 
by abrasion. 

The five *buns* of hair resemble the preseiit-day hair 
style of the Kachichiri and Numana, tribes living about 
50 miles cast of Nok, Four of these buns have holes 
which may have been used for the biseitiou of feathers—an 
inference from contemporarj' practice^ Three strings of 
beads or plaited fibre across the forehead end at the temples, 
where something lias been broken away at each side. The 
splayed nostrils, flat bridge of the nose, cvert^ lips and 
manguUr perforated eyes w ith sweeping scmidjeulir eye¬ 
brows arc tyqiScal of die Nok style. The keeled oniaiiicnts 
on the buns of hair are probably plaited hair, though no 
ineKlern paraUch are known to me. 

The rest of the figure is missing and there is otily a 
remote chance of finding further fragnieucs. If it w'^as a 
scandiiig figure—arid legs and feet have been dheovered 
which could support such a statue— ie could hardly have 
been less than four feet high. 

This head suggests that [he makets of the Nok figurines 
were phy’sically as well as culturally closely parallel to die 
majiypa^ tribes living in Northeni Nigeria today. There 
may in uct have been an cxtenjive cultural unit)v owing 
its existence perhaps to die introducrion of metallurgy, 
from which many of the very diversified present-day pagan 
cultures of die Niger-Benoc region have derived.^ 

Nrffr 

1 For nofuc jcrtPtinc of the Nok Cidlun;, see iny ' Arcbeological 
Nocei from NtiTEhern Nigeria,' Man, 1946, 41?, and artielo pub¬ 
lished in the Lww/an N^u/i for 26 Apri], iv 47 * and 20 

Nosxmbert 19481 also *A Proliniirtary Note on a New Series of 
[lottery Bgurcs ftom. Northem Nigeria,* Afric^^ Vol. XV^ No. l 
tJ 945 )< PP- at- 12 , and ‘An Oudttte of the Sioeic Age of the Plateau 
Mbiesfirid,” HI fritmat. IK CcttfirentCf Ibadm^, Drerm^ 
firr, 1949. Lagm [in ihc press). 

* FcofessorJ. H Greenberg, who was conducting fitigubtic studies 
ill rbe Jos Plateau and surroundiEig regioiu during 1954 and 195 5i 
told MM in owivefsarion that there probably existed a * proto- 
language* in this area abour 1,000 yean ago (very approidmately)« 
of whi'th tradei can be found in rhe basic vocabularies of many of 
ihc present-day tribes. 
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RITUALIZED PERSONAL RELATIONS 

BLOOD BROTHERHOOD, BEST FREENDS, COMFAORE, ETC. : SOME COMPARATIVE 

HYPOTHESES AND SUGGESTIONS 

hy 

DR. s. N. EISENSTADT 

TTfc- Sikmtt 0/ EctHitfwiifT 4^^/ Sdfmz^ The mid The CaUff fee Adv^meed Study m ihe 

Beiuti'ieral Seiemei, Sttirt/iffd, 0//^nuia 


The purpose of this piper is to presem 1 set of 
tenudve h)^oihcsc 4 on the soriJ conditions in 
which 1 certain type of Lnsdtutionii behiviour, which at 
this point may be c^lcd" ritualized personal relations/ exists 
and functions. Under this term 1 shall include a variety of 
phenomena such as blood brotherhood, blood friendship 
and ^bese* friends, conipadrc relations and the godparent 
relation in several peasant societies p as wel] as relations of 
contractual sen^antship existing between members of 
different castes in aji Indian village,^ or the Kan-shing 
reladonshjp reported by Fried in China, = w^hich perhaps 
do not coirie at first sight under tliis general caicgow. My 
general contention be that all these relations liave some 
tisic characteristics in common, although they vary in the 
intensity of these charactensrics, and that these character¬ 
istics arc reJated to some similar or parallel social conditions. 
With the exception of B. Paufs unpublished thesiSpi most 
of the work on these subjects has been confined to one or 
tsvo types. Thus, blood brotherhood and best friendship 
have been lately summarized by Tcgnaius and Gibbs +4 
while Mintz and Foster liavc suinnTarized and artal^’sed the 
material on compadre.S The various ethnographical papers 
which report these data arc numerous, but usually contain 
very" little comparative analysis.* 

While many of these analy'ses show much insight^ if is 
nevertheless my feeling that most of them do not analyse 
in a systematic enough w^iy the conditions in which these 
ty pes of relations exist. Nor do they recognize sufficiently 
—if at all — some of the hisic characteristics and conditions 
which ate common to most of tlicse phenomena. 

In this paper, no new data will be brought forth- Its only 
purpose will be to present, on the basis of existing data, 
some systematic hypotheses concerning the conditions in 
which this type of beha^iou^ exists and the funtrrions which 
it performs in its social setting. In this way perhaps some 
lacuna: in the data as well as some further possibilities and 
directions uf research may be indicated^ 

Some Basic Social Clutractmstks of * Rifmli^cii Persoim! 

Rclathtis' 

J may perhaps begin by pointing out the common basic 
ajiahmcal characteristics ol all these rebtions. These seem 
to be four —they are particulaiistic, peisonal, voluntary 
and fully insiitudonalized (usiiaUy in ritual terms). By 
particularistic I mean that the incumbents of the relation¬ 
ship act towards one another iji terms of their respective 
personal properties and not bi icimis of generaJ universal 
categories . 7 In this they arc very close to kinship rcbrioiis 


and groups (which arc also predominantly particularistic) 
but unlike the latter in that they are incurred in a volimtary 
way. ThuSp those w^ho parridpate In these "brotherhood/ 
etc., relations in this case do not do so hy virtue of their 
"hereditary' * positions but are chosen by each other.® Unlike 
many other voluntary'p contractual relarionSp however^ 
these relations, because of their particularistic connotations, 
are not 'anonymous/ le. directed toiA'ards UEiivcrsalbtic 
categories of people, hut are very personal and intimate- 
On the other hand, LUiIikc many personal rcladons both in 
those societies and in our various types of personal 

IrEendshm, of cbque membership, etc., these relations are 
uSLiaJly fijlly insdtudonalizedt sanctioned by some of the 
most important and severe p usually ritual p sanctions of the 
society. This is true both of the pure types of "ritual kin¬ 
ship" and of the "looser" types of relations like the Kan- 
shing, etc., although in the latter cases, the extent and 
duration of mutual obligations is shorter and the severity' 
of sauedons is weaker. 

In order to understand more fully the nature of these 
rcladojLshjps, wc should also inquire into the contents and 
nature of the obli^dons chat they incur. The fact that 
these relations arc both voluntary' (hence to some extenr 
contractual) and also particularistic and personal iridicitt's 
that wc have here some interrelation bct^veen soiidarv' and 
instrunicntai obligations. In all such relarions there exists 
a sec of mutual obligations in the instruinental and economic 
fields. Some such obligations seem to recu r in most of these 
cases—mutual help in cases of economic hardship, 
illness or other calamities, some son of mutual insurance in 
common economic enterprises, pardcipation in funeral 
expenses, pardcipation in some costs of educating children, 
etc .9 In some cases the extent of mutual ohligadous is 
much broader, including general hospicaJiry^ somedmes up 
to sharing oi wives,help in litigation and against the 
demamb of poweffij mcn,^^ while in others it may be 
narrower. But some instrumentaJ obligadous do alway's 
form a basic component of this type of relatioiuJiip. Therc- 
forci Gibbses comcntioii that this type of rebtionship is 
purely 'affective' and non-iusrrumcntal is not correct J* 
Tlierc is, however, an important element of truth in his 
contention and this is refated to the fact that all dicsc 
mutual (or, as somedmes in cases of godpa rent-godchild 
rebdonSp unibteral) inscrumcutal obligations are set within 
a framework ofcMusc solidarity'. These obligadons are not 
defined as stemming from some specific, limited cgu- 
traauaJ, niarkct-type commitments and leladons, nor arc 
they set in terms of univcrsdistic categories of people. 
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They arc sec in terms of diffuse, solidary rcLatidns, sym-^ 
bolized usually in some ritual act, and k is in terms of tlicsc 
relations that the instrumental obligations are defined. Ac 
the same rime, however, the insCTumcntal obligarions ate 
nor of sccoiidarj' importance or only acddental dcri^^arions 
of the solidarj^ rebrionship. Somerimes (probably very^ 
often, but the data are not adequate on this) the main, and 
even cxplidi, reason for contracting this rebrionsliip seems 
to be these potential instrumcnial benefits. We have here 
then a peculiar and dkeiner type of coinbinadon of instru¬ 
mental and solidary^ relarionsnip, in which the solidarity 
provides die basic framework, yet vvutliiii this framework 
various iiiscriimental consideraitous, albeit very difSasely 
defined, are of paramount imponajicc. 

h is this combination of solidary' and instrumental 
relations that may provide us with a starting point for die 
discussion of the conditions in which these types of relations 
develop and exist. 

T/ie 5 er/d/ Cofidithm in udiUh RmiaHzt;d Penmtdl 
Rvlathns Exist 

I sliould like to propose chc hypothesis diat such con¬ 
ditions arise mosdy in some ty'pes of predominant] y 
parricubrisric societies and arc related to some tensions and 
strains inherent in these societies. By predominantly parti- 
culaiistic societies I mean sodetics in svhlch (a) the 
incumbents of the most important roles aa towards other 
persons according to the familial, kinship, lineage, ethnic 
and other properties of those individuals in relation to their 
owTit and (i) membership in the total society is defined in 
terms of belonging to some particularistic sub-group 
(lineage, caste, etc.), and the most important Lnstitutionai 
roles in the political, economic, ritual, etc., spheres are 
allocated to such groups or dieir representatives .*3 It seems 
to me that in such societies there exist two main areas of 
strains and consequent problems of integration. The first 
are strains wliich exist within the baste comiiruent groups 
of such societies (lineages, clans, castes, some territorial 
groups, etc.) and which aie inherent in die structure of 
these groups. Second arc die ^.-arious strains and tensions 
between the main groups and categories of people of 
whidi such societies arc composed, and the consequent 
problems of their in tegration- 

T/jc luttrniiil Tfnsims withm tke Mam Sab^rntps &f 
PoTtkidaristic Smetks 

Most of these tensions can be related to the fact that in 
such group, by the ver^’ nature of their organL^rion, 
there usually is but little specification of the allocation of 
the v'arious major obligations within the group or category. 
These are left—at least on many occasions—to the intemd 
arrangements of the particular group. Sometimes diesc 
rebrions may be structured and clearly defined—quite 
often in wa)4 which may increase the ten.siDns in the 
rigid prescription of seniority' rights)—but quite often they 
may be left to some internal iinspcificd arrangements of 
the group bvoi ved. These nxay enable the cxcrdse ot many 
pressures, of bargaining and of illegidmatc power, etc. 
Morcover, it is not always specified, and in many cases 


cannot be specified by the very^ nature of the case, w^hich oi 
the members of a group will start a chain of activities or 
become involved in some problems or conflicts, which may 
dien affect the whole gr^up- Thus it can never be loiow'd 
who will start a panicular feud which may involve the 
group or some of its members, or who will engage in 
various commercial or ecoiioniit: acrivirics whth other 
groups, etc., or who will show' more initbtivc or ambirion 
in any field of organization, etc. W hile it may perhap be 
easy to identify such persons in terms of individual 
idiosyncrasies and characteristics, these do not necessarily 
coincide with any dcfinite structural posirions within the 
group or within a broad category' of people. Thus the very 
nature of such paiticulaiiscid groups, with their emphasis 
on diffuse sohdacity (sometimes ato on seniority, etc.), 
lends itself to easy nianipularion by certain people who 
may easily go beyond what seem to other penons to be 
their Icgitiniatc rights. This is especially so in those areas 
of life and in those enterprises which involve not fully 
structured intergrpup relations, wlsich are not entirely 
contained w'iLhin the group and regulated by it, and which 
yet may easily uivolvc the group itself and many of its 
members by the very existence of dear definirion ot 
situation. 

An addirioiial factor of strain in such societies is the 
possibility of conflictlug claims and pressures from different 
group or categories of people or any personSp and the 
rimiting of the area of the individiul's choice or private 
life dirougb such pressures. This seems to be especially 
important in problems of inheritance, the amount and 
t)'pc of property that one can bequeath according to his 
own W'isJi, ere. *4 

fVvWt'fiu /wfcryfuiip Rt-lathns and Tirnskuts 

Generally speakingp there may exist two main areas or 
types of tncergroiip tensions in these sodcties. One type 
of tension may ansc from various strains engendered 
through close relations and obligations which exrit between 
these groups, relations and obligations which are necessary' 
to their cxbtcncc and which may yet cause difficulties 
because of the very^ str<ing solidarity of each of dicsc 
groups. The second type of tension niav arise in those 
parricularisric societies in which the relations between 
such groups are very^ ephemeral and which need therefore 
sotne mechanisms dirough w^hich rcgulaEed rclirions bc- 
tween iheir members could he maintained. In all such 
societies there exbci some degree of irncrdcpendencc and 
interrelationship between the different sub-groups, in 
differcriit insriturtonal spheres, ritual ^ economic, political, 
ctc .^5 The exact spheres in which sudi interdependence is 
greatest and the extent to w'hich it is organizcxl differ, of 
course, from one society to another. But in all cases such 
iiiicrrelaiJonships include certain patterns of niutual 
obligations, entailing many c\pcs of duties in the instru¬ 
mental field. These mav be connecred with economic 
exchange nccessiuteJ by niarTiage and bridewealth 
arrangements, or with various coinplemcntars' economic 
luncrions bee ween clans, etc. Or there mav be obligations 
to provide manpower for public w'orks or for military' and 
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political purpoics, etc. In some eases diiry may entail such 
reJatiom between porctidaily hoslilc groups which never- 
thclesi have m ctM>perarc in some areas of liic and coinino-n 
mteresc. 

It seems to be chamcterLsric of most of these relations 
and obligationSt especially in the insiniinental field or in 
political relations (as, for instance, among the Azande), 
that they are not entirely “contained" and rcgulaicd by the 
particularistic criteria and relations of each of these groups 
and by what may be called their routine iuterrebtions- 
Many of these mutual obligations arc not clearly and con¬ 
cretely defined sliiipljr brausc they arc not stated in 
general, univc realistic and spcdfic ways but rather bi more 
diffuse and particularistic tcniis^ and are limited within the 
framework of difflise solidary telatious. Thus die exact 
demands that a noble can mate of a co mmoner among the 
Azande, or a member of a superior caste among the Tan ala 
towards a member of a lower one, arc not usually clearly 
defined and may give nsc to a Jot of * private^ interpreta¬ 
tions and extortioni. The same seems to be true of the 
demands of tnembers of senior age groups towards 
younger ones (see Driberg, op. ric in note 6jp or of rhe 
demands between certain farriily groups in the spheres of 
iniermarriage, etc. This is especially so in cases of eruption , 
or conrinuous existence, of hostile relations between such 
groups or their members, tn such cases the exact definition 
of mutual obligarions, compcnsationt etc., may be a very 
vexing and uncertatn problemJ* 

[11 other Avords, it seems that the very' kind of social 
organization existing in such societies creates some types 
of undclincd situations or ty pes of situations of potential 
conflict malitilcgrarion. These situations may be of either 
of the TWO main types mentioned earlier* Tney may arise 
in those cases wherein the internal solidarity of each of 
such sub-groups n^y come into conliict w^ith various 
i-xigenries of ctxipcration and interrelationships bctsvecn 
such groups. Or the extent of interrektionship bcEwcen 
such aiflTerent sub-groups may be so loose and small that 
it h difficult to maintain any regulated relations between 
them or their members. 

Many of these strains and tensions been analysed 
in anthropological liccramrc. Various scKfial mechanisms 
which deal, as it were, with dicsc problems have been 
poin Led out. Among these the most important are chc 
various mechanisms of IdnshipHCXtension, of kinship as 
opposed to lineage obligations^ of various types of so- 
called assodarious, of rules of hospitality towards strangere, 
of joking relarionships, and generally of various ties cut¬ 
ting across different groups and categories oi people,^ 7 

ft is our basic hypothesis that the various tornw of 
ritualized pereonal relationships coiisdtiitc also a mechanism 
of social control w-hich tends to mitigate some ot the 
tensions and strains of predominantly particularistic 
societies analysed above* 

SjUffiriiVis of Stfaift and KkuaUxcJ Personal Pj^IatioHS 

The evidence available at this stage of research b as yet 
inadetjuatc for a full analysis of the exact rcktions betw™! 
the A^arious ty pes of niechanbm mentioned above and the 


various types of rituahzed personal relations. It is thus as 
yet difficult alway*s to say exactly Avhen die Jifferenc 
mechaiiisnis are fully adequate, w'hen they generate new 
types of iciuiom and strains and to Avliat extent one 
mcchaiibm helps in the dJeviadon of tension created by 
another. This has to be left for further research. But k is 
perhaps possible to put fonvard, in a A-cry^ tentative wav, 
some propositions as to the nature of the more specific 
straitis with which ritualEzed personal relatiotts seem to 
deal. They seem to be mosc closely related to those situa¬ 
tions in Avhich die btema! strains engendered wddiin the 
different subgroups of these societies are connected, in 
some way, with some of the intergroup strains, the last 
remforcing the first. Thus, among the Didin^, the internal 
solidarity' of an age group may income strained because of 
demands made by a represoiiarive of a senior age group on 
some member of the junior age group and die latter's 
demand of help from his age mates. Among the Azandc+ 
the several individual members of a family may become 
involved by one of their members in disputes AVich che 
nobles, etc. In Dahomey and among ather West African 
groups, sharp conflicts over the testamentary disposal o^ 
the property' of an individual may arise betAA'ceii hb faiuily 
and otlicr kinship, etc., groups, and pressures may be 
exerted on him by die group which can ckim his greatest 
formal allegiance. Illustrations of this sort can eausily be 
nuiltiplicd. What seems common m most of diem is that 
some jjicompatibility develops beween an individuars 
instnimcntal obligations^ his solidary obligations, and his 
predispositions in diesc spheres. His solidary' relations to 
some groups or categories of pecple may become strained 
because of conflicting or ilJcgiliniate claims in the instru¬ 
mental field made by members of such solidary group, 
and/or he may be incapable of fulfilling hb instrumental 
obligations and aspirations because of such solidary^ claims 
or because of Lack of what to him seems adequate support 
from his solidary group* It may diercforc be a phusibic 
suggestion diat this type of strain is most likelv to occur in 
those situations in which borli problems ot intra-group 
solidariry' and of intergroup relations arise. In other Avords, 
in such situations there arise problems boch oi societal 
integration and of individual tension and adjustmetit. 

It is because of these vanous characteristics of situations 
of strain that the different ty'pes of lituaHzcd prsonal rela¬ 
tions are so ch>scly related to them. The baste character- 
brics of ritualized prsonil relations, aiiaJy'sed in the first 
part of tins paper, enable tlicsc reladotis to mitigate pre^ 
ciseJy these types of conflicts, hi order to avoid imputation 
of any teleological implications in this argument it should 
be stated at the outset tnat we do not assume diat, whenever 
such leiisioDs exist, these (or any other) mechanisms ot 
social control always develop, nor that these aie necessarily 
the only types of such mechanisms which could perform 
this function (for a fuller dbcussion of these mediodological 
problems sec my From GeiMraiion to Cetteratwn^ op* 
cliapters 1 and VI). But avc shall come back to these 
problems later when disctissbg possibiliries of furtlicr 
research, 

A closer aualy'sis of the differatt ryp^ obiigariom 
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incLirrcd through rcbtiomhips of ritiwl kinship, as well as 
of its voluntary and personal nature, will ilfustratc the way 
in which these rclatiorts tend to midgarc the above- 
anaK'sed tcnsiDns, from the point of view of both the 
individual and the social structure. 

As has already been indicated* most of these obligations 
contain some element of insurance against unexpected 
risks and calamities. These may be caws of illness, of death, 
of unexpected sudden economic demands, hardship, etc. 
In still other cases we find some sore oi assurance of safe 
\va>^ in strange and hostile pans of the country. 

Bui in all these relations there exists an additional basic 
elcmeni—namely, that the performance of diese obliga^ 
lions is assured ihrough a special personal bond w^hich 
transcends the usual existing groupings and caicgories of 
people and cub across thenn This bond is usualb' seen as 
no less binding—somedmes tvm more—dian dtat with 
ihc categories and groups. Tn some ciscs* this bond is more 
OT less expressly oricuted to assuring the individual's will as 
against possible pressures from differenr groups^ This b 
most clearly seen in Dahomey w'hcrc the bat friend is the 
executor of an individuars will.*^ 

In general it b truct as Gibbi has rightly stressed^ that 
dicse ritualized personal relarions provide the individual 
with very strong bonds of personal-emotional sccuriry— 
a bond w^hieh is of special importance in the variosjs situa¬ 
tions of strain and temions analysed above. From the point 
of view of sodal integration, these reladons may help in 
mitigating the potenrial conflicts or tensions between 
diffeamt sub-groups, family groups,Jineages, status groups* 
castes, etc., of these societies. They furnish an additional tie 
which cuts acros-s existing corporate groups, and provides 
the mdividual with some security and defence from the 
pressures of his group while at the same time aho enhancing 
the individuals interest in the maiurenance of smooth 
relations between differenr groups. In chose societies in 
which the main problem b that of alleviating tensions 
between too closelv related sub-groups^ such ritualized 
relations may help in mitigating these temiom by providing 
various cross-cutting tics, tn the more loosely inicgrated 
societies they may provide tor some legubiion and 
siabilizarion ofitnergroup relations. 

The available data sectn to support our suggestion and 
hypotheses about die type of soda! conditions and strains 
to which various forms of limalizcd personal relations arc 
cotuiertcd and which they help to mitigate. Tndy enough* 
at thb stage it is difficult to rebte dicse rrlatiom to other 
tvpcs of mcchanbnis, such as joking relations. But at least 
we have been able to indicacc in a general wuy the place of 
these relations within the frame wmrk of such medunisins. 

Additiotiai support for our hypothesis can be found in 
an cxamitiaiion—necessarily rather cuRorj'—ol the vari¬ 
ability and dbetibution of these relationship. While die 
data on this point arc nor always clear and svTStematic 
enough, and w hile only in verj- few report do we find a 
full statistical analv’sis of the distribution of these ty pes of 
relationship between the members of different groups in 
die society, vet some general indicatiotis can be adduced 
from some of the existing data. One thing that strikes us 


immediately is that in differeiiE societies these types of 
relationsiiips are not always established betw^een the mem¬ 
bers of the same group. Thus, among the Didinga, as w^ell 
as among the Plains Tree, they seem to be especially 
important between the niembcrs of difTcrerit age group 
or niilitary-w'amor groups. Among die Azande they arc 
limited to the commoners, while among the Tanala they 
seem sometimes to cross " status lines/ 

Minez and Wolf have shown that the distribution of the 
compadre relationship differs grearly in several Latin 
American comiriuniti«. They have summarized the data 
in the following way:^» 

The medumsm may be cqpjtratol, then, in scsTinl distinct 
eouiexu. Ln the first canlcx;i arc Tusik, Birhu Foyd and 
Pascua. Thcac ctmiuianicirt ace alilce in their *bojnogeiieiry/ 
and the Korizcintd icmettiring of tlic com padre sysiciriL yer 
they ire markedly dMirrmi us other mpcri«. Tustk is rtibaJ 
and cwcTLcidiy itoLated: from the world market, w'hiSc Danio 
Poyd and Fasciu arc incorporated ii«P capitalHtic worW 
eeDfloniics, atid aie fully fporved working cliis MtatL In the 
leeoud context is San jnse^ wich in varied bnd ow-ncrahip 
pattern, its mixed (ca^ 2 nd subsbrenee) crop produeiioti and 
its server^ elasscis. Iliwugh the venica.1 plirasinf; of its eoni- 
padre iysicni, San Jose dnuonstratev a rditis'cly srxblc 
reriprMiy, ceoiiomie and social, between the landed, Urge 
and small, and rhe sharecroppcf^ and labi^rcrt. 

In the third context » Mochc. Land is held prcdomiiiantly 
ui ^niall plots; the crap, as in San Jose, are boffi eadi atid 
lubsistnKe, and while CiiUin doubes the existence of chsses, 
reitainLy the cumpadre syiEcm u dtscribed j» a veiticaJ itnicTur- 
ing one. i-Eiirrc, too, the diboration of face-to-face ccreiiiojiulism 
may help to slow the accelerated trend tow^ard land concentra- 
tioiU a eish economy, and incorporation uita the world market. 

A closer analysis of these diifcrcnces will shoiv that they 
call be explained in terms of out hypothesis. In all these 
eases the different types of'ritual kinship" and eompa- 
drazgo are usually esiablbhcd bctwcai the members of 
those groups bctw^ccn whom thtTc exists a relatively wide 
scope of relatively unstructured interactiDn* or^ ui other 
words, they arc established in those areas of intcracttDi] 
w^hkh may give rise to certain undefined situations and 
consequent tensions. Not all die iiiteractions ajid inter¬ 
relationships between diffcrait paniciitaristie groups in 
these societies arc of equal importance from this point of 
\ticw. Sometimes tlie relations may be purely on a symbolic 
plane with relattvely little interaction in die instrumental 
field. In other eases the hierarchical relations between 
different status groups may be so distant, cither in symbolic 
terms or in aetuaJ common Lnterests* as to involve but 
little common, equal meeting points in instrumental 
relations. This seems, for imtance, to be the case in the 
commonrrs-noblcs relation among Azandc. In all such 
areas there do not seem to develop any types of ritualized 
personal relations. Minez** and Wolffs anaJy'ris of the 
development of different types of such retadonships in the 
MiddJe Ages seems also to substantiate this point 

Moreover, the exact contents of the obligations within 
these ty'pes of relationsiiips seem ako (in so far as clearly 
reported in the materials available) to vary according to the 
nature of die spedfie sphere of potentiall y unregulated and 
undefined situations and interrelations. Thus, among the 
Didinga, this seems to apply mostly iti the field of military 
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duties and behaviour; iDiong the Aiaiide bi defensive 
rebdons ot commoners against die nobles: among some 
Atricans in scniHCommcrdal rebtions between travellers 
of different dans; bi Dahomey in economic enterpriseSp 
etc.; among the various Latin American groups in the 
fields of economic rebdoiiSp provision for cdutadoiu 
against illness, etc. While much more sy^tcniaEic research 
should be done i>efore a full comparative analj'^is of chis 
kind could be made, even these illustratiojis and many 
others available seem, to suppon, in a general way^ our 
hjpothesis. 

PiTsotn^} as M^chmtisins of Social 

Contfol 

We have seen, iheiip that the various types of riiualiacd 
personal relations sci^'c as mechanisms of social control 
and mitigate some types of tensions and strains which are 
inherent bi the structure of some types of predominantly 
parricularisiic societies. Tlidr ability to perfonn these 
huictions of social control and alleviation of tensions that 
arise under die conditions specified above is made possible 
because the ver)' nature of these relationships is set Grmlv 
within the basic simctnral prindples of these socleries. As 
has been pointed out above, they are parric[ibrisdc« diffuse^ 
and are sanctioned in terms of the most important vaJues 
and symbols of their respective societies. Thus, they do not 
go beyond the basic orientations of the society and die 
consei^uent estpeetarions of their members^, but they 
rearrange tticsc oricntacioiis and the balance between soli- 
dar)' and instrumental relations in such a way as to miti¬ 
gate the tensions arising our of the paitioilar organizaiious 
of these societies. Moreover, it is the fact that they are 
sanctioned by die highest ritual sanctions that enables these 
rclarionships 10 * compete/ as it were, with the usual kin¬ 
ship, etc., relations which arc ako related to the ultimate 
values of these sodeties (1 am indebted to D. Abcrlc for 
dus point). 

In a general way it can be said that these relationships arc 
able to perform some ftmciions of social control in these 
societies because (d) they are organized within the fiamc- 
work ot die basic orientations atid values of their respective 
soderics and (A) their organization b asymmetrical and yet 
complementary^ in relation to the organization of those 
areas in the organizirioii of these societies in which most of 
the strains are generated. This b tspeeially seen in the 
organization of instrumental and solidaiy^ relations on the 
one hand and of personal and particularistic reladons on 
die other. Thus while in these situations in svhich the strains 
are jpnerated the instrumental obligations arc set within 
the framework of ascribed^ non-voluntary, solidary groups 
which limit the area of individual choice, in die ritualized 
personal rolanous the insminiental relations are also set 
within a solidars* and ritual framework—but one that is 
personal and voluntary , and that cuts across existingsolidarv 
groups, Thiistlieiie feladoiis provide a new type of solidary- 
timework for instrumental relations which is different 
from that of the mam groups of the society and yet comple¬ 
ments diem, hi diis svav they seem to conform to some 
general charac[cri.siici of mechanisms of social control 


Because of this it can ako be understood that these ty^pcs 
of relationship do not usually arise or exist under different 
structural conditions and in difTcrenr ty pes of societies. The 
tensions analysed here scern to be peediar to the ri'pe of 
predonibojitly pamoilaristic soderies discussed here. In 
otJicr ty pes of societies, many of these peculiar strains are 
taken care of by other msiitudonal debces. This is csp-dallv 
true ofspedfidty^-oricntcd groups and rdarioiis. These may 
be either particukrisde {e.jj. guilds) or universalistic (as 
most modem vocarionah ccoiioinic, etc., organizations). In 
the first ease, the limitation of relatiotis eo some specific 
areas narrows and much more clearly defines the ares of 
mutual obligatioiis. The particLilarisdc specific groups sdll 
provide the individnal with varions benefits of muEuaJ 
help, etc,, but of a much more clearly defined and limited 
ty^pe than in kinship or in Vritual personar relations, 
Foster's analpk shows that in such socieries or sectors 
thereof ritual kinship relations arc vciy wcak^ if they exist 
at alL=^ 

Iti univctsalisric socicdcs the muldplidty ofsuch specific- 
all y oriented ^oups and organizations, as well as the clearer 
definition of jural obiigadons in universalis tie terms, ako 
minimizes this ty pe of tcuiion- It has therefore been rightly 
shown by Foster, Mintz and Wolf, that ritual kinship docs 
not ftourish under conditions of modern, formal, political 
orgauizacion and general niarkct; conditjons.*^! 

Moreover, it is well known that when universalis tie 
insticudons impinge on socieries which have these types of 
rcladomJiips, the entire content and direction naay change, 
the relationships may become weakened, become sources 
of new tensions^ etc. A complete analy'sis of these pheno¬ 
mena is, hosvever, beyond the province of tins paper, 

ProUems fer FitrrhtT Research 

If the hypothesis presented here 011 the social condidons 
under w-hich the various t^^pcs of tnstiEutioiializcd personal 
relationships exist and on their function in their respective 
societies is in general home out by the data, it does not yet 
mean that all the problem,^ connected wdth it ore solvra. 
Rather on the b^is of this hypothesis, some new and 
additional areas of research can [ic indicated in thk field— 
and it b to be hoped that if such research k undertaken it 
will Jiclp to inodifo and elaborate this hypothesb. First, we 
need much more ss^temacic data on the dbrribution of 
such relaiionshim—wherever they cxbt—berween differenr 
individuals and members of distent sub-groups of the 
society. The. same applies to the systematic dcliiieatiou of 
the institudonal spheres in svhich these rclarions are most 
operative, and the relations bet^veen these spheres and the 
specific contents and durability of obfigadons covered by 
these relations. 

Second b the general relation of this ty'pc of refarion- 
ships to tensions inherent in a particuLarbtiC ts'pc of scKiety 
and CO other types of social control operative in it. As has 
been pointed out above, it need not be assumed that when¬ 
ever such rensjons occur and exbc* these mechanisms of 
social control will necessarily arise. It is, thercfore+ import¬ 
ant to analyse the conditions in which they do not arise and 
the effect ot such a situation on the intcgradon of the societ)'. 
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Neither, as we have scent ^rc these rclaiiom the gnly rvpe 
of mechanism of social control which exists in sttch societies^ 
nor is it the orily type of contra! which need arise under the 
specific conditions analy'sed here {although it sccnis, if our 
hypochesis is correcct that only such conditions niay give 
rise to this particular type of relationship)* 

Within each of such sodeties tliea^ exbr, as has been 
shown, many diffefenr mechanisnis of social control, some 
of which may be directed also co these specific problems 
and tensions* Ir would, Eherefore, alwa)^ be profitable to 
analy'se this particular ty^pc of social control along with die 
others existing in a society', and to analyse rhdr interreb- 
donships. Such an analysis would probably chrovs*' some 
light on the difTcrcntial distribution of this particular type 
of relationship. 

I am Hidebted to r>r. D, Paxil far lending me a copy of his Ph.D. 
thesis, to Profeswr CL DuBois for a copy of the papm of her 
scmUi^ On Friendship; 10 Mr. J. Cibbi fbr a copy of hii piper and 
10 Dr. D. Sdmcidii^r for drawing itiy aticfiiian co theni. Dr. D, 
Abcrie, Dr. R. fieab. Dr. A. hikdra and Dr. D. Sctineider have 
read the MS. of thu paper and were very helpful with didehms and 
suggestions* and Dr. Abcrk has ahq hetped in the organization of 
sonic of the material. 
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SHORTER NOTE 


Examiriatioii of X4IS South Indian Aborigitials for Hsrmo- 
globixi Variants^ By Dr. H. Lchmnmu Si. Bisrihifhnttm^s 
07 ifnsrpiw/, Liwdi'fi, mm R K. Sulnittinran, F/vmpri I omhiiFi 
L^mV* Itidimi Gincff Resranh Coa/re^ Iknnhay 
It is now an accepted tact that some of the aboriginaJ com- 
nmnities of Southem India possess the $kklbig gene (Lchmiuin 
and Cnthush, 195^; Budit, 1955 ; ^ Kondi, 1936). 

The presence ot the siclci[>ccll lia^nKiglobitii has been demon.- 
setated by the sickling rest. In this proc^ure the red cdls arc dc- 
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ox^'g^iatcd and the reduced sicklcKrell luemoglobin being spar¬ 
ingly solubk forms btn-ccUular tactoids. iTtcsc cactoids are 
reiptiiuiblc for the blEane shape of die ^sicfcle" cell. SickliMrdl 
lurmogEofaln can also be denionsrrared by an clcctujphoredc 
aiial)'iis of the bemoglobin, and this rechnijque has led to the 
dhcovcry' of other b^oglobiru which caimor be identified in 
any other way. 

In India hmioglobin D has been found in Sikhs and Punjabi 
Hindus (Bird and Lehmanii* 1956) and in Gujearis (Jacob* 
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Ldinujin iud R^pcip Hamoglobm E wjs firsi discovcird 
in a child whose father wn of pan indwi ori™, apid was brer 
found in diic fnher also (Itano, Bergen ami StargrcHi, 1954; 
Sturgeon, Itano and Bcrgmi, J955). The Veddis of Ceylon 
who arc nHated to the Veddoids of Southern India do not possess 
the sudding gene, but hzcioglobin B was found in six of 
ccainined {Aksoy* Birch Lehmann, Moiirmt, Tliciii and Wiefcre- 
niasinghe, 1955)^ 

Tabi^ I, HiEMOuLonLs IN the Nnemt^ 

SiVfifirtf A'lurmofyliMfr Mixture of Normal 
No. Test Htrmoglebitt AjIuIi md Sidtk- 
Cinmimtity ExamiarJ l^uttive Only Crli 

Bodaga JO A 38 3 

Jruh j8 4 14 4 

Kolhit ~ 0 33 0 

XuruPN^il 26 j ig <y 

Todd 50 I 4j> , 

ft W3» tliui of inlcrcte lo lubniit lo clectrophor«$is (he blood 
of aboriginili from Southern India. Non-rebted individuals 
numbering 14A were exambetf All samples were tested for 
sickling, and if was conftnncd again that this phenomcnoo occun 
among the Badagas. Irulas, Kurumhas and Todas, In all m t m nre s 
where the sicklc-ceU icsi was positive electrophorcric anaJyni 


JVLV, 19J6 

showed the hemoglobin 10 be a mixture of iickkHrcIl and normal 
adult hxmo{^bb. No variants of normal adnit knnt^obin 
other than dckle-cdl hamioglobin were discovered. 
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TTm JudiclaJ ProgxtM timing tht Bsroti* of NordkiiTn 
^ Rhudraa. By Max ClufkmaiL Mamhfstn {LIPX 19SS^ 

y X Ppr xxrtK 1 fVjiY jQj 17/. 

Thii book, the finr of a rriJogy on the Raise lq|il 
syiteju^ tturkj ;» notable uLv^uio: in the iiulysis of priotmte- legal 
cciTKrpts. It h a lodologieal exposirfOin of the logical pfoewsos 
implKrii in the ammJ coquet of Lozi tmis and h wTiTitii by an 
^diropologist who Km had 1 legal training and whose aiulysb will 
iaicrcM not only anthropolof^ and aociologisSp but alio student; 
of jurisprudence- The analysu a based upon case niatcmJ largely 
collected by personal observation of triab, skilfully linb Loii and 
tnodcftt legal conceptip aud ena-blcs the aolhor to rcHrjainiiie a 
number of fundanicntal jiirispnidcTiEial quenimu such a$ the rcasoiN 
abk jnan^ the nature ol Law and its nebtioii to morahty^ and the 
paradox of the certainry of hw and the imcertainty afiudic-Lai 
deeiuons. 


A short review can hardly do jusiicc to the ingenuity of the 
argument, the ape^ use made of Load Irngumic categories arid the 
penetrating analysis of ca« niaimal ui terms of icfvifig new atuL if 
secfib^ fruitful concepa. Tlic inaui ihe^ is tfiat Lozi judicial logic 
and adaiinutradon of jiBtke didcr in no i^damcntal l^rurc boin 
oun. The iame principles govern the task of the judges. The gtcatcf 
cinphub upon lecondliation of the panks b not a point of ificrcncc, 
as many wriieJf; have urged, but a xdketidn of the lA-idcr liin^ru 
which judges unakded by lawyers (to whom our legal system asigns 
tliu task) must assume. Lozi judges use the comrepts of reasonable 
and customary in determining how far a litigant*; conduct falls 
short of that required by kw and here again, in the absciicr of 
coumd, they theimelvcs must undercake the task of ooss-cxaniuiar- 
^n. The way they proceed, by attaeldiig statements which show 
dnnatinns from the standards of the reasonable and custon]ary,i 
gives the erroneous impressiou that the defendant ii premmed to 
be guilty, for the quafums are framed to teat statements as if they 
arc though not netessaiily believed to be fabc- 
L™ dminguish bctn^ccii the requitetnents of law and moraliry, 
and in order to tneaimt the range of pemutted departure bom th^ 
highest stanak r^ of duty and tmiiiinum adherctiix insured upon by 
law, the cQmts invoke the concept of the reasoiLibk as a yardstick. 
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Moral siandaxds arc applied to assess behaviour lor evidential pur- 
poies, but the standard of the reasonable man b u$ed to decide 
whether a man has complied with legal Tequirenients, Considera- 
two is given to a man's scatiu^ nneer his itile, and hence these two 
norms of conduct, depend upon hij staf m. Iti addition, in determining 
whar b reasonable and customary, the court mcorporarca accepted 
ideas of morality and jvatiee whidi therefore inHuem the judicial 
process^ far imtancet it may on grounds of equity urge a man to be 
gciieTous though it camiot force him to do more than hb legal duty. 
But l^des being a judidal it is an adminutrative body: in that 
capadry it can secure compbajice in other ways^ such as threatening 
to de|w a headnun wimse legal tide m fiih dams b valid hut who 
refu^ to be generous enough to alkiw thdr me by a k^sman in 
need- 

Loii judges extract legally CTifotccabk rules from the whole 
body ofiaw [atrptisJurU) which include ruks ^iccepted by all norma] 
tuember; of society as defuiing tight and reasonable ways in which 
they ought to bdiave tu reJatioii lo each other and to things. 

principles hue ailow thcmiclvw con- 
sidcmbk libcfebon, as they can do because of the flcHlrility of the 
^ndat^ implied by the coneepts of cmtoniary and rcwnable, 
T^ua the legal mk itielf, while reinjumiig unchanged, can be 
adapted to chaog^ cemditjons.^ Thb cedttalnty of law as contrasred 
w^ith the imcCTtamty of judicial decisions has an important social 
funetkuL LD7.i judges can manipulate the drxibiliity of legal conetpti 
in order to achieve jmtice, and law as a rftrptu jum remaim certain 
hccauie of the flexible uneettainry of legal concept. Judicial 
nianipubtbn ts aided by the fact that legal roncepu can be arranged 
in a number of hierarchical categono, each chaiactetized by 
difletent ambigumn or flexibilities. 

One of the weaknesses of this siintuLtiiig aiulysis of law hi 
action h the rcpetitivenesa of the argurnent and the lUustrarioits. 

It opc^ be made dearer and more readable by taking in slack and 
avoiding r^cratiojK The dyferem semes hi which the word 
reasombk h lucd also detract from claiiry. Sometimes ic is gTven 
the usual legal mcianhig, but this a not the seme of ia use in mch 
phr^ as a 'reasatuble^ thief or a - reasonable^ adulccncr. That an 
adulEcret likes to make presents to his mis^resf ts conduct we may 
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cxpccT from stitii :k ck'^nt stereotype^ not oonduft ctmstitwttng the 
nunimuri] idhettiiire iiinstcd upon by bw. Similarly the diitmcttnn 
draw’ll rw/fj, irulei extraacd froni tlie fifrpui Jiirif 

by judges iiid enforced by the rcjum, 4Jid mlrt^ law which sit t* 
be ibund jii sodcrici without courtSp also leadj to confusion. The 
auiliot Eitfej 3 valiubic audpis of multiple rebtiomhip and the 
concern of judges to iiiaintaiti tlicm by rccondliiig the parties, 
imtead of merely rcsolvuig the issue ptwntcd by tl^rn, which U 
the objective in lingle^intcrcst rektiouship; valiubic also is bis 
suggntjon that die ncason for the greater stres upon rccondlLitzcin 
m African conm tluit in ours may be sought in the absence of 
h^’ym in theirs. But the aj^lintion of these ideas to Lozi divoice 
pso seems doubdlij aitd* if there arc no iawyeis, there often arc 
inietineduncit in African sodetk-s whose task h to lu^otiate settk- 
niems, yet the stresj upon recondibdon in the courts remains^ 
Ohen tile author appean to subsdftite W refined anaiysu of judiebi 
logic tor i^t Lori judges" concrete approach, which involves per¬ 
ception of dtuatbiu aud relationship rather than interprcfadoii of 
aburacT conceptions apphrablc to such siruatbtn and rclatiorahips. 

These are. however, niusof detaib which should not detract from 
the masave lignihcance and sdundnes of this contnbutioii to the 
sociology «f African law. J. JJ. KRIGE 


Contribution a I'Ethnognphle des Ruta.p Part I. By Efraim 
— ^ AifJmsim. Stiiilid Ethtc^aphka Upialinisia VL Up^dla^ 
MW 1^5^ JS i pfafiri, l map. fVife £6 

This is the hra monographic trcatmciii of a brge and 
important Bantu-speaking pcopk of Ftench EquaiorbJ Africa. The 
Knta. or Baiota. tribes c^ticnd from the bend of the Niaii River in 
the souih to the middle ^igha River in the north. They have long 
represented a Large and irksonic lacuna in our know ledge ofWcstcni 
Congo mlturcs. Their liieraxute was previously seattcced through 
sundry publications, sonic of them diifhcu:]t of access. 

Dr. Aiidcrssoifs know-ledge of the Kuta is the resuh of direct 
experience. JrJe has travelled extensively in the lands of the Southem 
Kuta. among whom lie found severa.! valuabli- mfomiants, oiite of 
^cm of i^uilc advanced age. Hiw background has served him well 
io the integration of previonily published works into the toul 
picture of their culture. He is availed of another important source 
of uiformarion through his access rn unpublished dociuncncs of 
Sw’edisli tniirioiurics to the Kuta. 


At the ouiscE of the study any intent to write a dchnitivc treaiisc 
is ducliimed. The auchor stresses thar his purpose is to conrribuie 
to an ethnography of the Kuta, rather than to assume the onus of a 
complete description, live reason for his reticence appean to be 
tW’ofold. In the first place- his experieiMpc and most of his sourcea 
are Limited to the Southern Kura rribes. Hjs knowledge of tlie iiorth- 
era groups U laigely dependent upon the writingi of A. Even who 
studied only certain aspects of Kuta groups around Okondja. Tc 
sectiis that one must read this book widi the eaufion that a posiibly 
more sophisticated cuitunc than the typical Kuta h being d^ussed, 
one bearing a itftiug imprint of the neighbouring Teke and Kongo 
pcoptcL 

More or leas recent e.vteraal influeticcs might be iinplidi ui such 
Southern Kuta rraiti as powerful chieE, sqcuI control by seem 
societies, vertical looms for w^cavitig raphii fibre, rather narutal- 
tsric dance masksp and penannubr nioticy. Tlie neighbouring 
Pangwre share a number of KutJ traits bur apparently not these, a 
disparity which might invite speculatiort as to their age among the 
Kuta. A better knowledge of Northern Kuta tril^ would be 
essetitlal in dctcxiniiimg which odturc elements w^etv typical 
before eotitact with southern peoples. 

The lee^ind reason Ibr avoidaRcc of an utic|iiahiied eth nographieaL 
approach would seem to Ik in rhe audioris great concern with the 
tenets of the Kultwymt school. Description of Kuta culture elements 
is thiDughouc augmented with copious referencrs to comparable 
phenonieru among other West African tribeSp probably to suggest 
ktitorica! and oteil parteirij. The conduding dupter k devoted to 
discussing the origin of Kuta tnics among the larger cidraie com¬ 
plexes of Africa. This intcrpobrioii of theory into an ethnographical 
work might tend to Icsscd fidliry of itfcrcnce. The periups pre^ 
matum effort to devdop a Larger background against w hich ton^y 


tht Kura dissociares euliiiral aspects w-bich w^ould be mon;: mcanirig- 
ful in an integrared stare. 

Withal, the author's historical orkutatioii has given much to the 
purely ctbnograplucal content of his study. A keen intcrcii in past 
usage seems to have peri’aded his inquiries. Wherever possibk^ the 
reader is idordtud a glimpse of Kota life before European contact. 
Tfi i^ scalr:, it seems ro been marked by a certain barbaric 
splendour. 

Tlibfrrtt voluinedisctuscs historical and geographical background, 
material culture fincluding commerce), family and social fife, and 
social and political organization. GreatCH stress sccins placed upon 
secret sodedes^ especially Mungab, which seemi a tribal sodetyp 
formerly encompassing ah Kuta mem In seeking to trace the origin 
of Mtmgala much space is devoted to die typglogy and distribution 
of secret sociedos. first in the enviions of the Kuta and then in die 
West African arcs- 

Ceniiit of the author's inquiries bear strongly upon problems 
already famiJiir to siudenct of the matcriai culture- of die area. Since 
Du Ctuillu's time the bitddieaded type of tfirow'ing knife has 
been ojcribcd to the Poiigwe peoples. Dr. Andenson found dut 
this weapon is not only made by the present-day Kuta. but is siid 
by them to be an old ekment of their culture. He offers several well 
takra points in support of a Kuta origin for die form* but somehow 
Dvetluoks die arguineut through visual evidence: the weapon in 
the shape of its blade and the rrr-atment of its handle is much more 
closely rebted id typical Kuta diori swortLs than to any Paiigwc arm. 

The mctal-covcTcd wooden funerary figures so durjcierinjc of 
the Kuta have been thought to funmoii ai guardians of baikets of 
ikulls in the ancestor cult. This opinion k probably derived from the 
extension of on analogy with Pang we frincrary figures, frndi no 
lupmrt in diu volume. The rale of these figures remains unclear^ 
M docs thdr lignifitanre: the author su^csCi that a "god of the 
dead^ may be in^dicated. Nor could native informant clearly explain 
the peculiar abstraa aspect of these figures j thh vagueness could 
suggest considerable age Ibr the concepekm. 

One of the must striking dementi in these figures fr a cTCfccntie 
form over rhe fact. The author incnrions several tiling;^ which rfus 
might represenr: a hurizcmtalized sagittal crcit. the new moon, the 
Fainbow, or the tutelary spirit of the Mimgala society^ a mythical 
beast embodied in a large mask urueiurc of bicornoui ^pe. How-- 
ever, no concluskm is Teadied as to the symbolism, simple or com- 
posiie, of diis motive. Another CTurial quesikm concerning these 
images ii completely ovedtmkcd: why arc they covenxl with metals 

Certain of the questioiis pmed by the first volume may be 
answered in the second, wdueh k to discuss religion and either aspects 
of culture. The texr of this wotk menrionj certain items, such as a 
type of chkTs chair, a wkker shield, and a woven cap worn to 
pcotcet the hau-droH, wluch the reader mi^t w«h to compare with 
types nusde by other tribes. As these cannot be visuaL^cd from 
caiuiL verbal tteamicnt they receive, fuller^ or better chu^, 
iiJuiriaiive material sometimes proves desirable. The articles which 
are illuKratcd are very capably rendered* althouglr several are uot 
fern the Kuta, but nearby and culturally distinct peoples. Wlicri one 
finds that musical instmmenti fumly attributed to the Kura arr 
almpst completely lacking in the literature and in tniueum coDec- 
tioiis, their absence So far in a book devoted to this people is dh- 
appoituing. In ihc next volume a glouary' of Kura terms most 
frr^uciuly used in the text would be most helpfiil. 

However spedaluts may regret tlie neglect of their problems, 
there can be no detractpig from the gnat worth of this bo^ 
Dr. Andcnsoii succeeds in acquainting us svcM with a culture 
hitherto obscure. This first volume should at tlie very kasc serve as 
3 point of departure tor many inquiries into special ospem of Kuta 
hfc. LEON SIROTO 

Le Ciitie d« Sainti dniu risloan rmghrcbm. By EmOf f>£TWfi^ 
{GalHmxfd}, 1^54,1^. jf i. fr^mci 

lOCJ hiteresring si^y of the cult of saints m con- 

tcmpoF^ North Afrimn Minlim todety will be wcU 
coniKi. more patticuhrly by ethnographcri and foiklorim. It is 
based on some tea yeart" close observation and detailed recording in 
many pans of Barbaty% and tbui makes rcfcneTicc to ocher pares of 
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the Muslim world only for purposes of cpuiparisoti, Th: worle is 
j^rranged lu live purQ, Oatlcctti^ with gertcra] attributes of the 
numcroui saiiiu aJid at^ooited holy pLle:^^ i^idi the lives gf ipFnc 
sdeefcd itihiJimibl ^iincSf wkh sanatiuin ind rites for iisdividmj 
ubsctvanrei^ with LargHcaJe festivals and ptlgrisuges In [:t»tiiie3tioii 
with certain saints^ lombx, both urban and rural« and widi saitidy 
brcKthcrboods. Well iUmtrated by reproductions on art paper af 


Enany photographs of uints* touibs and of other holy places the 
vrotk also has adequate footnote annotation throughout, although 
it lacks a general biblie^raphy. 

It forms a useful contiibntiou to the study of the pemstcncc of 
prc-Ulamic iudigeuoui fcligious and sorial fcatum with their sub- 
seiqueni Muslhii aecretioiu^ in the distinctive eontcniponiry Muslim 
world of Mofoceo^ .^gtria^ and Tunisia. WALTER FOGG 


AMERICA 


Proceeding! of the Thirtaethi InCemational Congress of 
AcfserjcaELists. ifrid ai CmnhriiSj^, ifi—31 lO-J*. 

I T EdfffifJ fcy Airs. L_ IL Joym, H. J. Brjuniioti^, C, if. 

* ^ BushfitUf Athi^rn Di^hy^ M. fbr/es^ Lc^ndbpt .: 4 ndirpp, 

IiuiX 19SS. Pp. xxxt Z 4 S 9 , 66 iHitstr. 

Until this Thirtieth Congress, the [ntcimtional Cctngress of 
Atneticanbii had not taken pJaot in England since 1912. k is a sad 
reflection on the lidmes of our colkrtioEU and the cininenoc of 
our past schokrs th.it ArncHc-mhc studies arc now so litcle pursued 
in this coimtry. Except for 4 very few people. Kittle use is made of 
the lich niaierials av'aibbJe for reieitclL ^nd opportunities for 
research are rare. It is high dme in this pri^cnt day that fuU academic 
backing was given ui Eng^sd to Aniericamst studies. 

The InEeniaiional Congress of AincrkanbES provides a unique 
cjpportunity for Anirncanisu to meet and confer. The widespread 
interest in Anicrican iiudics is manifest by the facr that 11 eountries 
sent ofTtcbl delegates to this Thirtieth Congress at Cambridge. 
6 $ papers were read; arc publi^cd in this voliimc together with 
lut abstractsi the full text of the nrajority of papers is included; 
the papers are in Englkbr Fmtich, Spanish or Cknuan, 

Conferences generally produce a miscellany of papets, same of 
wide interest, others of itiEcreiE eo buE a few. An indicuEinn of the 
content of this volume would seem to be of most interest to the 
reader of this revkw* for the variety of copies covered and the 
regions with w'hich the papen arc ctmeemed is considerable. From 
the pomt of view of regional representation, the volume contains 
for Alaska—a papers, Argentine—Brxzd— 5 , Canada—t, 
Columbu—1, Cuba—I, Ecuador—1* Maya area—7. Mexico—z, 
Miildle America— t, Peru—7, U.SA.—4. North America, general 
—I , South America, general—3, Americas, gtuetai—5. 

In Mayaii studurs^ Rtir summarizes fuiir scasotis' 
archxghsgieal discoveries of archiEecture^ sculprurc^ paiuEing arid 
ccraniics a[ PaJenque. tniponant and fine additions in sculpture to 
the already rich niateruJ in bas-relief svere tiiadc, but of these out¬ 
standing ^ds perhaps the most striking ia the large altar of the 
crypE beneath the Temple of Inscriptions, claimed as one of the 
most important exacnpln of Mayan art- Mayan epigraphy has also 
been greatly enriched with the discovery' of new inscriptions. 
A r H. Anderson drawls attention to rlie significaticc of sko found in 
British Honduras for Mayan meardu l^iompsots speeulatei Inter¬ 
estingly cm die characier of ilie Maya today and in pm-hispanic 
rim«, the bearing this charaeter had on the ouEstaiiding aspects of 
Maya culmie^ and paiiicubrly its relatkin with die overwiWhning 
Mayan preoeoipatiDEi with time. In the decipherment of Maya 
gh"phs considerable progren has been made in recent years with 
paTricuiar attcnlinn to minor dements. An imponiant step forward 
w'as Tlmmpson s runtributioti that such elementi could sometimes 
c^q^teis sylbbles. BartlieFs paper discusses his recent work on ariixei 
to Maya glyplu. Two papers are concerned with the Maya— 
Quichi: Gerard diseases their origins, Spence cbiuidcn the Mk- 
lorc of The Aipck TjjA and mainrains ^itui its separate incidents were 
first composed in Mayan verse, and that these venes w'cre handed 
dow-n mdrtionalKy by word of mouth and were later woven into 
pile cntiiinuous saga by the skilful hand of a naiive poet of addtesi. 
and craksmanlike ability^ (p. 5i|. 

In the field of prehistory, Bushnell discusses the stone carvings of 
MaiubI, Ecuador. On Fern, Ros^l Castro writes on the gcanictrieal 
figures associated with Nasca culture found in the Hoya dc Rio 
Grande. Kcisok maintains that the Inca roads were not built for 
Commerce but lor military’ and political reasons. As the posver of 
Ehe ChitiiuEmpire on the coast grew, and simibrly' and subsequently' 
that of the Inca Empire^ to did road and canal bmlditig increase- 
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These forms of communication were a natural coccouimitaut of 
the ascension to and maintenance of political control of a fewp of 
the mlmg Inca cbsscS^ culminating in the north-south road systeiii 
of the Incas that fan fipm sputheiti Columbia to central Chile. For 
the cuast^ Kosuk gives five types of road construction Ibund. For 
BraaalH Castro Faria discusses the probleni of the natural or ortifidal 
origin of asmba^is^ w'hich w^oi fiisE introduced into the Uceratucc in 
1 SB 5 by dc Licerda''s study and on which the bibbography has 
giowTi considerably though it docs not include one complete study. 
Castro Faria reviews briefly his findings on excavating the 
df Gahfpida, Laguna, Santa Catarina, and shows that these buri^ 
Cannot possibly have a natural origin. On the Argentine, Federsen 
W'ritcs on bronze objects found in the ChaCo-Santiagucm region 
which^ he eoiirludes^ formed part of the area of Andean expansion; 
Mdrquez-Mirauda's paper is on finds made in the QuebEada de 
Humahtiaca in the state of Jujuy; DoEuter cpiirributed a paper on 
the coUcctioiif of figurines of the Diaginte area in the Vieniu 
Ethnographii: Museum. 

The reconstruction of a culture or aspects of it frcqueiJtJy mcani 
working with what is duringuJshcd as the arehax>logiral record on 
the Pttc hand and the historical nn the other. The passage from pro- 
hispaiuc times to the chronicled sources of the sixtccnih and subse¬ 
quent centuries^ in Americanist studies, is often aflbrdcd by a few 
sirvivkig codices and documems; the early' post-conquest Spanish 
comnieriEarJcs help the reconstructiorL of the indigenous cultures in 
this protohisEoried period. Yeoman in a paper on muritul iiisiru- 
ments of pre-Columbian CeriEraJ Ameriei and Buxland on the 
Toltec calendar have recourse eo this type of eviddnce, and likewise 
Heyerdahl in duciusing the nature of Peruviafi ctaft for water 
commerce. 

Ballcsteros-Gabrou writer of the important discovery in 1551 of 
the eonipIcEC miDiiscript of Fray Martin dc Murua's Histifria 
Gpviffal dt! PtTU [1611) in the J^uke of Wellington"* lEbrary. Other 
papcfi in hislory are on the work of Ma.vimiiian of vi^hia 

mveiled extcnjivcly in Brazil m 1815-17 and in North America in 
l 9 jZ- 34 - Toino Indian remrufiti in souEh^eastem Cuba and on 
the oifojnrcTide ar Potosi, Peru. There w'crc same ^5,000 displaced 
Indians doing forced labour in the alver mines at Potosi in 154^^ 
when a rtdufr ordered iheir repatriarinn; most refused to nrtnm 
saying that they were better nff at Potosi than in their homes. If the 
exploitation ol the sils'^cr of Poec^ had been abandoned much of the 
preraperrty deriving from Peru would have been at stake. Henrc tiic 
I'tiftmirndji remained the ryxttm of iudigeiicus woikjng of the Potosi 
mines until ks replacement by enforced Indian Lbont under the 
Vireroy ptandsco dc Toledo. 

In North American ethnology, Cartwright discusses variations in 
American IndLui beadwork designs and possible reasons fnt these 
variations. During the early period of tlie introductioni of glass bods 
fi'om Europe, dciigru of ihc simple^ EComctfic linear kind cmplnyx-d 
prehistonolly in porcupinc-quil! work w^erc continxicd in the new 
medium, Thb art form covered rnott of the forested area of North 
Ameridi north of 40 N. and south in the Rocky MountaiiiL 
^ubsequenriy^ due to various influences, this regjan broke up into 
three design ams: in the east^ delicate geometric scmil and floral 
work designs; in the Great Lakes area, heavy floral w'ork^ and in the 
w’cst, grometne: designs. In a second paper, Cartwriglu^ coInpaEing 
traits of a Woiho girfs puberty cefemony with that among the 
Califomian tribes, Paiute and Shcwhi^Eie^ speculates that the Wosho 
were in the past a Califomiati tribe. Underhill describe a modem 
version of the use of peyofe among die Cheymne-Arapaho. Rous¬ 
seau reconstnirts the religion ofihe Mcntaguais and Huron as it 
before ChristunizaTlom By fieldwork and comparison woth early 
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historicil mrcrds he confirm^ ih^ thf HurDEi have nfuined ito trace 
of ihcir religion priar m Firctij:h cotuact, whereas Momagtiai^ ritual 
seems largely to have survivcii. dieir mythology and eosmology, 
on the other hand, having changed. 

In Soulh Anicriean ethnology, Caspar describes the penu cover 
of the Typari and reliEctI behavioitr assocuted wixh ihc prctcenon 
of se^cual organs among Tnpari men and women. Zmici maintains 
that outside the high cultures of the Andes, niagko-rcligions life in 
South Amctica centres on the Sigure of the rnedicincHman. He 
reviews the spirit beings svitk whidh the jncdkincMriaJi rliiedy 
associates and concludes that basically hii primary lole is ui the sphere 
of hunting. Where the shainaii^s rituk functions aie agrarian, 
Zenies feels [hat hunting ceremonies have been extended to the 
vegetable world. Schaden, wriring of the ntigrations of the Guarani 
as due to their holding to the idea of a Paradise lo be nought acrtisi 
the sea, discusses the cflccts of this myth on the prescxitHiay H efruFi- 
pf the Guarani, BaJdus speculates on the ctasom tor a 
hunter not eating the game he kilK a custom reported as exclusive 
to the Puri of Mitias Gerais^ the Kairigang of Sao Paulo, the 
Borocudos of Santa Cataiina, the Kraho of C^yaz, in Brazil and to 
the Sirioiio of eastern Bolivia. Fricdc presents 1 study of acCultwa^ 
tion of the Kofan based on hiirorieil documents and fieldwork. The 
Kpfin, a tribe which, together with the Sucumbb, Andaki and 


Tama, forms an enclave between the Andean tribes proper and those 
pf Amaapnu in the frpniier regipn pf Coluntbia with Ecuador, 
exemplify Well the progressive depopidatioii pf the SeJva that has 
been going on since the Conquest: in the sixteenth eentury they 
were calculated as condscuig of ij.ooo taxpayers and are ripw r^uced 
to three hundred individuals. 

In linguiitics, Hammcrich contributes a paper on the dialect of 
Nimivakp a good example of Sputh^Westem Eskimo, and another 
on Ru^an loan w^ords m Aiask^i. Rcyniers gives texts on ntcknamcf 
in Peru. 

On the origiiu of New World CLtlture, Heyerdahl contributes 
two further papers: in the one, he refers to the ofajectivis and 
results of the famous Koti-Tiki expcdirioti which reltued previous 
contentioni to the contrary by demonstrating rhat Peruvian balsa 
craft were thoroughly jca-wnrdiy and capable of deep-sea voyaging; 
in another paper he pleads that abii-rigiiial America cannot be left 
Put ill ally sctioiu disci^ioa of Polynesia, that happy hunting ground 
of theoiaes of origin and ntoventctits of people. Kaudricpurt refutes 
Anderson and Siouor's recent clami that maiae originated in the 
mountainous regions of Indo-China. Even if certain varieties of 
maize from Assam arc onjy found in central Peru and nowhere rise 
that docs not constitute proof of relations betss^cen these tw'o regions 
before the sixteenth cmtury, PHILIP DARK 
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The Lough Erne Scnlpcures. Cj- Ma.s, 195 53; 1954,113. IPEtk 

III? Stn,—I wish to aniw^er briefly Mr. Lethbridge's paper 
^Christiui Saints or Pagan Gods?* which npeently 
appeared in the Jaum. Roy. /Inflirop. fort-, VoL LXXXlll, pp. 175If. 
In this article he contests the view^ advanced in my piper [Man, 
195Jp 55} ibat three of the itone figures on WhiEe Island represent 
Se. Patrid^ King Lpiguire and tiisi son Emia. At the same time 1 
wish ro present some further evidence* unknown to me dircc years 
ago, in support of my theory. I can deal here only with the largest: 
hgure wkich in my opinion represents St. Patrids; and not a pagan 
king or chieftatn " stroking his chin m thought.' 

I . In ty^, art Irish croricT-head W'ls discovered Eieai StcHzkhuhii. 
Ill hi$ derailed appreciaridn* Mr. W. HolmqvlsE came to the con- 
dtisioiithat it 'diners both uidzeind fonii from aU the other [extant | 
CTOiicrs^bd/ili^.^iMrrrt., Vol. XXXV* p. 51]. Afict this rind it is, of 
course, not possible to iscemin that no other typo of Irish eroriers 
ever existed. 

Mr. LethbEidgc's drawings, derived from photographs, contain 
certain inaccuracies. For instance, he drpicu the lower part of ihc 
cToricr as a rather thin and indktinct feature, whereas in fact its 
shape is deady deEned and tadier prominenr. In this conneKion the 
following pai^ge from the ^Aimah ofTigenuch' (Rer, 

VoL XVIl, p. jSj] is woithy of note: ihe bell w-as struck against 
the king of Tetla ' wieJi the end of... the " staff of Jesus,'** i.r. che 
moil famous crozkr, said to hav-e been given by Chrhr Himself to 
St. Patrick. If* the slafl" of Jesus* and the croiicr held by the White 
Island fligiirc resembled the Stockholm erorier* tlus quotation w'ouJd 
be more signiricant Ehan O'Donovan'i remark quoted in my paper 
(ep. oV., paragraph 9}. 

Tiu; head of a shorr sccpEje-lilce crozier, very similar to dial held 
by die White Island rigure, is actually represented on rhe Cross 
of Clogher [a.d, i joQ^lJSo)^ now in Si. MacCarEcii's Seminary* 
Monacan (j. Raftcty* CkrijfiJn -^rj iri liti\ 3 nd, Vol. 11 * 

p. 163* plate I id). The Revd. J. E- MacKeima identified the saint, 
holding this * pastoral italf, as St. PiEtick {Uhicr Jfertfii, , 

and scT..^ Vol. Vll, pp. further poiuEcd out that two 

Clogher SainEs, both disringidshed metal workers, wime dosdy 
associated with Lough Emc. 

3. With regard to the loiisurc of the largest White Mind figure^ 
Mss M. A. lkrtnet 4 :Urk [Man* 1954. ^ why Si. Patrick 

* should have been singled out fron\lhe ml uf the similariy tonsured 
Cdtie dergy* by his iiick-namc 'acbcehead'f Neither in wfittcii 
records, nor in sculpturep was St. Patrick thus skilled out. In the 
Tfipattm Life die term. *adacbead* is used for clerics in general 


fp. 164) and I have found yet another representafiem of the Celtic 
tonsure of the shape evidenced by the White bland rigure (fig, 1). 
It belongs to a head, probably die peutrait of a cleric, carved ofi a 
small Latin cross of granite. The ctoy, formerly in the main strceE 
ofBbckrock, Co. Dublin, was shown ro me in July, I9;$4, at the 
Cprpcjration Store at Dun Lioghairc. Mr. T. ^^suti^ of Dublin, 
kindly informed me that the Black rock Cross, quite near to 




ITS* 



Fig. I, THE ^LACtnocK cinoss 


Mortkstown* was an impqrtant boundary stone. * In oldeu days tim 
Mayor ot" I>uh 1 m used to ride once a year to the stone cross; from 
there he ttirced row^ards the leap inia wkich he Hung a datt^ 
clainiing that Dubluf s jurisdiaion would extend to where the dart 
dropped.* 

As early as i860* G. V. Du Noytr ('Remarks cm ancient elEgies 
. . . on Whare bland,’ Joum^ KUkenijy AidiMt New set.* 
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VoL in, pp, d^fT.) quoE«J a wealth ofaiidicni icxti jti onkr to 
prove that the rondure ‘from car to car* wii the tmntyle ^vom hy 
the (ajlie^ Celtic monks and rcrlcsmdi.'i. The [otuutc of the 
filickrock fends forthcr strength to hh 
j. Mr. Lethbridge caiU the monunicnn under ducuuloii ^the 
Lough Erne hgures." Aj there arc other important sculptures on rhe 
shores of Lough Emc, [ suggest that the name 'White Island 
figures' be rcQuied. ELLEN ETTLINGER 


^***”^*^ ^ wrote an article about these figures on 

I White libnd^ Lough £nie, which hw recently been 

published in the /ourtia! {J. |L Imf., Vol, 

LXJCXIIi, Part IL pp. 175^.). L>urt!lg thosi: three years more infisr* 
tnitian Ilu accumulated which, judging by the niuncrDus letters 
I have received ou the subject^ wdl be of interest to readets of 
Man. 


Frsc, it is, L diiiik, clear that I was wrong iu suggesdng dut 
Sheiia-ru-gigs w^cte an introduction of Nonmn daie^ a] though 
there appears 10 be evidence pointing to a resurgence of paganism 
at that rijiic. Dr. A. £. Mouiunt mcBt kindly wrote to inform me of 
a reference to a real SheiLi-na-gig from White Island itself (George 
Rylcy Scotty Plullif Londort (Torchstream 600b), 

p. 241), The carving was .ippareiidy at one time in E^ubfin Museum 
ar^d may stiU be there. Ir seems to be ua the same style w the other 
croisr-l^ged female figure from LcMigh Eme {J. R. Anthrop^ 
lAid., fig. ] df) but is obscene. Tliis gives its a sixth figure from the 
tile and rends to confirm my suggestjon that diere wete once 
severa! more of diusc standing stonci. 

The tccoud puiiu is of equal inreresr. In Thf Drtrb edtred by 
D. B. Harden {Londun (Methuen), ProfcDor !, A. Riclimond^ 
in an anick! niutlcd ^ Two Celtic Heads in Stone from Corbridge., 
Nanhumbcrland/ publishes carved beach which be identifies with 
Maponus- These haiT the same socket or hnUow in the ctdwo of 
the head as is found :it Lough Erne and this is identified hy Professor 
Richmond u a iTjHifr for ofTcrtngs. The bcrier rarved of his two 
heads ha^ the ume thoii^rfu] expression and general ap^^arance as 
the Lough Eme figirre, wbich 1 tentatively suggested might be 
idcmetled as a kiuo or chiefetin fig. i u). I learn from Professor 
Richmond's amcrc that MUj F- Henry {Iriik rri Early Chrtsfijrs 
jfVfifti, London^ ly^o) had already noted the resemblance bet^'oeu 
the Corbridge head and rhai cHi the M icklebo^d (h^wI {J. 
Anthff^p. /riir., i^fd.. fig. 1 further than dus, slie has identified 
two Janus-headed Irish sioise carvingi at Boa Islanfi, Co. Femiauagh^ 
and Kiluaboy, Co. Clare. Now ihc second Maponus head from 
Corbridge is aba double-faced. On the erne side he is grim and 
thoughefuU on the other a much younger^ moustached maUr It 
scenu reay^iublc then to conclude that aU the figures on the liish 
buckets and bowls so far found in the Viking grai’cs in Norw'ay, 
teptaetir either Miponus, whom the Romans equated with Ajwilo, 
or die LToss-legged bdy w^ho \ suggest may be brigid. h is not easy 
10 decide whedier the ieifptre-4ike object iu the Lcich Emir Mapoctus 
figure may ikh have been once part of a harp. Maponus^ however, 
was 1 harper^ as well as a deiry of fruits aud healbig. may well be 
pondering on what mne to play. 

If thb idenrification ii righi as far as it gocs> then ] feel tlur it is 
most piobable that the seated figure {J. R. Anihr^p. frnl., ihid., 
fig- I f) was indeed Cromm Cnwicb, the high god of all Ireland, 
svith ha (aec injured by the tradirioTial blow from Sl Patrick s stalf 
and the ml] of SacrificiaE victims on his knees. 

The whole White Jsbnd question needs furthc.t invuigaiion. 
Was there once a pagan triple there eomparabk; to the Gaididi 
ihrine of Roquepcituie (Paul jacobsthal, E>ly CelnV Aii, plates 
t-4)? Wc have now six known figuri:i of gcKb from the one site 
and there may have been thuteen. Is the figure wish drawm sword 
and shield the god, Ncit, and w'as the Sheilma-gig his wife, 
Ncmoti ? The grinning old woman may have been tlvc Cailleactu 
Who was the shepherd god? The difheuky is increased by the 
variety of names formerly applied to each gotL la one erilfc rhe 
names were endrdy dufeteue from those used Ibr the same god by 
iheir neighbours, l^us, whik Maponus any haw been rhe naaic 
used by the Erigantes in northern England and Maboii the name of 
the same god in Walo^ he ^'as Diarmid in Scotland and in parts of 


[mland. Ptolemy pbem tltc Iriili BHgantrs furrher south dian 
Lough Eme and $0 he svas probably uoi knowTt as Maponus there 
at all The Aibjeci b difficult* bur there is an opponunit y here for a 
coaddeoblc advance in knowledge. T. C. LETHBRIDGE 

BiHaguaLUm amoag ihe Mahass. C/. MaK, 1915s* ^^4 
^ J Sim* — Dr Grilfiiha^ note on ^Bilingualism arnong the 
|||a^ Mahass' makes 2 number of jnteresdng pointi. Since 
wc hav-e both frequendy lived and worked in Nubia 
during the last nine years and have employed Nubian servants for 
the whole of that dme a few further comments may be useful. 

Hm, vre should like to make die point tfrat the people of whom 
Dn Grifiiths writes axe more properly known as Nubians. Bacabra 
is a term used in Egypt in a disparaging sense fit is presumably con¬ 
nected with barbarian) and is never iiSed by the people themselves 
nor is it used by anyone in the Sudan- The pctiple know themsdves 
as Mahass, Dongtila'^H, Of Kaiiiia, according to tltcir secrion of the 
Nubian people. 

Whatever the poMtk]]i may have been ui there is no 

doubt that nearly aU aduh Nubians now speak Arabic fiuendy 
although they have in no way lost their own language. Our ex¬ 
perience both on cxcavatiom and in travelling is dut oedy ihc 
smallest boys, those stiU under the influence of the women in the 
horu-e, have no knowledge of Arabic, The Arabic ii, perhaps, not 
tUEih as a puriit would accept and has a number of peetdiaririe?, such 
as the tiaidEiiry to add the sound -y to the end of many words; but 
it is readily underffood by mcmnluigiial Arabic speakers of the 
Sudan. Equally, the Nubian has no dilficidty in uiidersfandiitg the 
Arab. 

One of US has had the opporiuruty of meeting and trying to speak 
with Nubian women. They noniially do not speak Arabic at all, 
cstcept for the younger girls who, of rccem years, are learning it at 
sehooL Even the womenfolk of such a notable figure at the Omda 
of Abri were unable to convxrtc in Arabic. There is no question 
but that Nubmi reuiauis the Language n f the home. 

Rdigion aud education have tio douhf played an important part 
in increasing knowledge of Arabic* bur une of the main reasons 
for rhe acquiring of Arabic by the men, apart from travel, is the 
necessity of speaking it in dealings with authority. There may be sui 
occarioiial Goyeriixiient official of local origin who speaks the 
niJjvJd (Arabic fur a foreign language, and always used for the 
Nubian languages wheu speaking Afabk)^ bur in general officials 
would speak only Arabic and English. 

Wc doubt whether Nubbn will easily dk out, or that it h dts- 
panged. Wc have always found the Nubians proud of their 
language even though unaware of its long history^ and teiucioudy 
holding Oil to it es^eii when living ausotig Atabic-s peaked. The 
Nubian servattEs of Khartoum, alih^FUgh many of them am fully 
literate in Arabic, prefer tn speak to each other in rhek native 
congue. We have found that the eouversation in our own yard of 
an evening has always been iu the ru(d«a except wdicn friends speak¬ 
ing only Arabic have called. Iu such cases the conversation is apt to 
change frorii Arabic to Nubian and back again with no efibrt and 
with equal fiuency in both languages^ 

[t appead to us that witliout the mtctvciiCTgin of other fitaod 
Nubian is likely to remaki a live language of the Nubian housdanld 
with a eoitiplctely bilingual ntalle popidatiou. What is likely to 
cause its disappearance ts the building of the hig^ Axwaii dam which 
by Its tluodiug of a very large patt of Nubb* includitig mosE of 
Mahass and Sukkor, will displace Ehe populition. This may well 
cause the death of a Luguage of high aiitiquiEy and honourable 
txadttksnf, with a consequent impoverishment of the Sudan. 

PETEK AND MARGARET SHINNIE 


Land Rights in Two Breinnes Hanilets: A Ccm-pelfoci. Cf- 

I f 1 ^ Lt if niuth regretted that, owing ro an edkorbl over- 
^ light* the first line of paragraph 7 of this article wa.s 
printed as: **Atl ihc farru buddings extant iu 1S51 . . ." Ii should 
have read: ''All the farm holdings extant ui 1^51 . . Owing to 
the 201110^1 departuEC for Ausiralia* ibe Hon. Editor rcceh'cd his 
coETCctcd ptoof too late 10 make the alteration in preu. 
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V INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Greetings 

FROM THE ROYAL A NTHROPO LOGIC At INSTITUTE 

^ Tht Himorary Editor of Man has she hotionr of ronvcyhtg the uwm greetings of the President, 
IKjyj J Fellows of the Royal Atifhropoiogkal Institute to the President ^ O^icers and members 

of the Intersiothnal Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, holding its fifth session at 
Philadelphia from z to 9 Seplmber, The histkute ojfm its best wishes for the comptete success of the 
Philadelphia meeting, and these will be coiweyed m person by its appointed delegates. The Institute has Iteen 
closely associated with the Congress from its first beginnings when the hte Sir John Myres took the steps tokkh 
led to the inaugAiral meeting in 1534; its projotmd interest in the Congress retnains nnahated and its only 
regret is that the attendance fronA Great Britain cannot be much larger than it is. 

Blit although the Jfisiitute is based in Britain, Us Fellowship is drawn not only from the Commonweahh 
but from all parts of the world; and in the interests offurther development of the Institute's international aspect 
—is so closely in accord with the objects of the Congress—the Council cordially hwites those members of 
the Congress who would like to know more of the Institutes actmtks to make themselves known to its dek-^ 
gates, who will be glad re give injormaiion, and to act sponsors for any who may wish to apply for 
Fellowdiip, As a gesture of goodwill, the Council has resolved to wahe the norma! nitrancvfee of one guinea 
in the case of ail such Congress metnbers who, having applied to the Instilntc by 31 December, 1956^ dre 
elected to Fellowship, 

The Honorary Editor takes the opportunity of emphasizing that Man is at the service of all anthropology 
and all anthropologists, in the widest sense. He hopes to publi^A reports on the Congress actmties and reminds 
readers that, by virtue of ks monthly appearance, the correspondence cohintns of Man fumish dii effective 
medinm for the airing, exacerbation mtd occasional solution of the controversies of the moment. 


THE CRUCK TRUSS* 

by 

LORO RAGLAN 


A "ctuck truss’ is the tunic given to 1 roof truss 
' composed of two curved or angied pieces ot 
timber» tilled Vrucks' or "crock blades/ .set usually on a 
Jow stone plinth about 20 feet apirt^ or sometimes less, 
with tlie convex side outward, md joined at the top in 
such a way as to support the ridgepicce (fig. l)+ In all but 
the crudest forms they also directly support the purliiis. 
Three or more of such trusses»set from ro to 23 feet apart, 
form the framework for a house or ham open to the roof 
It seems at least that die carher crock buUdin^j up to about 
15 50* wxrc a] ways open to the roof After that cnicks con- 
tinued to be used in gables and partitions^ and in bams^ np 
to the eightixnth century. 

The £story of emek building is obscure. There are 
references to crocks {variously spelled) in mediaeval docu- 
mentSj and other terms* English and Latins were used 
W'hich have been supposed to denote crucks. h may be^ 
however, that they denote forked pos&, a very widespread 
* Wiih Platr H mid jftx Wxijiguttf 


device for supporuiig roofs. The W'otd Vmck^ is probably 
akin to Vrook’ and Vrutch,* and could be applied to any 
curved, angled or forked piece of limber. 

There are several theories of the origin of cruck huilduig. 
One is that it is a dex^elopnicnr from the ancient practice of 
bending mthies or young trees 50 as to make semicircular 
huts, or* more eUborately, such rectangular houses as that 
figured on p+ 149 of Professor Graliame ClarkV Prehistork 
Europe: Tlie B:otiomic Basis. But there is little in common 
between the necessarily slender saplings used in such con^ 
SEroedon and the massive tinibcni of which erucks are 
fbnned. Flexibility is the essentia] characteristic of the 
former* and extreme rigiditj' of tlic latter, 

A more popnlar theory has an interesting history. When, 
about 60 years ago* S, O* Addy was WTiting his Eoolutmi 
of the English Houst,^ his attention was drawn to a house 
near Scrivelsby in Lbicolnshirc known as Teapot Hall. 
This, though of two storeys, was complctciy tnangular in 
section, but it was built of sawn deal with fittings all of the 
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timcte«ith century^ :iTid was undoubtedly built at some 
rime within tkii ecntuiy^, presumably as a joke {fig. 2). 
Addy persuaded himself tliat Lc was an old structure with 
a later fireplace^ etc., and that it represented the earliest 
form of the cruck house. He called ihe ri m bers of which it 


say^ at Teapot Hall. To this Braun $ similarly dkects our 
attention. Finally Teapot Hall occupies a high place in 
Mr. James Walton^s^ hypothetical pedigree of the cruck 
truss. 

In fact there are many buiJdiugs certainly older than 
Teapot Hall with straight or ncarlv straight cmcks, and it 
has been supposed diac these arc all early. A more carefnl 
study of them, however, suggests that theyp and all buildings 
with rough or Irregular crucks, are late and dcgenciare 
(fig. 3). This conclusion is based partly on the fact that. 


FjC. I. CliUCK GA^LE OV A HOUSE OF f, I jSJ 
After Fex said MouLootitbsMjre Houies, Farf f, p. 5J 

was built (it was destroyed in 1944) 'straight crucksp' 
though dlls b ^ contradiction in terms. 

He was followed by Innocent,^ who says that Teapot 
HaJl' can hardly be later than the end of the Middle Ag^^ 
aTid regards its ty'pe as the hnk between die tiiangular nuts 


Fie, 2. TEAFOT HALL 
Afirt AiUyf p. 42 

found in many parrs of Europe and the cruck house. He 
describes the latter as 'peculiarly British/ 

Dr, Pcaic3 sap that ^ cruck technique is a feature of 
building construction throughout nonh^west Europe/ and 
rites Erixon as hb authorit%% When, Jiowevcrp we turn to 
the latters paper^^ we find that he bas^^ hb case on Innocent 
and the original 'straight cruck/ We arc back, that b to 


Fig. 3. FiEAMewoaK of late (? c. 1700) cottage at 

OrOBBOOK, CLOS^ 


being poorly built, they are unlikely to have stood for 
many cemuries, and partly on their associated timber work 
and masonry:* which do not suggest a remote date. Further¬ 
more, in a fairly large cruck-built house near Leicester 
w'hich Sir Cyril Fb?c and 1 recendy escamined, we were 
satbfied that its cough erucks were late r than an incomplete 
truss of good quality which had survived in a wing. 

The oldest cruck building which I have seen (or heard 
of) k the magnificent ham at Great Coxwell In Berkshire. 
This bam, Mr. W. A. Pantin tells me, may dare from the 
beginning of ihe fourteenth century. Alternate trusses arc 
of angled cmcks set high in the wall . The emeb arc of 
fine quality and the whole technique b highly sophisticated. 
Its dcrivatiDn froiii a 'straight cruck* is almost 
inconceivable. 

It seems likely that erucks were firsE employed internally, 
and an open crock miss, one that is to say with nothing 
between the crucb excepE a collar high up, bears a strong 
resemblance to a Gothic aieh« Addy, Innocent and Braun 7 
all note thb resemblance, but it occurs to none of them 
that this may be die due, thaE is eo say that a crurk miss 
may he an imiEation in timber of a stone arch. There k 
nothing a priori improbable in this* We know that stone 
lintek, mullions and jambs, with tbeir carvings and mould- 
ings, were copied in wood. It seems doubtful, in feet* 
wficthcrp in Europe at any rate, timber was ever carved or 
moulded except in imitation of stoiie^ It b not surprbing 
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then to Bnd in a Monmoudishire manor hou^i probably 
of the late fiftccntli century,, an open emek tmss with a 
Gothic moulding on the crucb (Gg. 4), and the fact that 
Innocent figures a very simibr truss from Yorkshire® 



FjC. 4. COTHtC MOULDING ON A CBUCK IN A HOUSE 
OF C. 1480 

TTk- truck M 5 rntd i 10 Inches bTi>dd. 

Afiff F^x md Ragian, op. dt., p. J 3 

suggests that the builders were following a fashion wide^ 
spread among the well-to-do. That truck trusses were 
often used for their decorative eflea is pretty certain. 

The Gothic aich came into general use about 1200, and 
my suggestion is that in the durteenth centur)’ the cruck 
truss w'as devised by sophisticated builders as a copy in 
wood of and an altctnadve to, that arch. At first finely 



Fig. 5 . sECtiON of a stone house of e. 1575 

UPPEa-ckucK coNStauenoN 
After Pax md op. di., p. 7n 


made and used only in expensive buildings, crucks spread 
gradually downwa^, losing quality as they did so, rill 
they ended in the crudely built cottages which some 
theorists have supposed to be primitive. Before this 
happened two variant forms were developed, die upper 


cruck and the false emcL The upper cnick (fig. 5), instead 
of resting on a pltnrii, was tenoned into a ceiling beam. 
The false emek (fig. 6} is found chiefly in Devon and 
Somerset. Two pieces of dmber arc scarfed together so as 



Prc. 6. FALSE CTtUCIt mOH A HOUSE NEAE EXETER 
The wdih ate if F^c^Jn d by Sir Cyiit Fox 


to look like a cruck. This suggests the laic spread of the 
fashion for crucks to areas where there was no suitable 
dmher. 

It is of course possible that crucks were older,^ but the 
evidence for theiri before raoo seems very slight. Mr. F* H. 
Crosslcy,^ indeed^ says lhat ^ihe early [Saxon] square^ 
ended chipck constructed of timber were designed with a 
pair of “crucks” or bent timbers, joined at the top and 
fomring a rough arch ai cidicr end, imited by a ridge ^olc;* 
the waUs of w^attle and die roof thatched with rceds^ But 
lie gives no authority' for this statement* Other writers rely 
on the supposed ^primitiveness’ of the technique, but this 
of course is to beg the question. If it were really primitive 
one w^ogld expect a distribution outside Britain, and this, 
in spite of Erixon, has yet lo be established. 

Nciei 

■ S. O. Addy, The i?f the Eti£li$k Ht^use, Loiidon, 

(first published 41. 

* C. F. Iiinptciii* The OcvrJcy^wirwl Bmidmg GtffstmfHcm, 

Londpo, 1916 , pp. aj, 59 . 

1 L C. Pure, The tt'VM Home^ Loudon, 1940^ p. 166. 

* Brlxoti in 1937* p. r^i. 

$ H. BrauiL T 7 tc Sicry of IIk [^tgdsh House^ London, 1940, p. al. 

* J. WalicKii in 194S, p. 185. 

7 Addy« op. dt.f p. 51; [iinoccnc, op. p. 31; Braun, op. dt, 

p. aS. 

* Op. iit. p. Si- 

* F. H. Cnjsilcy, TiaArr in EiijiSiud, Ltmdon, 1951. p. to. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PAKOT VISUAL ART 

by 

DR. HAROLD K. SCHNEIDER 
Departtnent of Anihapology Sodokgy^ LAwtenet College^ 

T Anthjopologists seem agreed thatanthetie sense is from culture to culture* Nevertheless* in practice scholars 

universal^ but most would probably agree that who discuss the art of non-Utcfate people do sometimf^ 
standards relating to what b asthcdeally pleasing vary seem to tmpute standards to them or, what amounts to the 
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same thing, try to deduce the standards of beaury of a 
people by analysis of objcct$ from thdr ctihurcs. In both 
eases staxiikrds of bcaury learned in Western cultures arc 
used AS a basis for judging whac h Or is not art in a non- 
literate group. Almost all discussions of the Mogdalenian 
people make reference to the ^arr^ of these Cave dwellers, ^ 
In effect diis is the attribution of standards of beauty to 
Magdalenian people based upon the assumption that their 
statidards were the same as ours. In the study of prehistoric 
cultures such dediicrioiis are inevitable and in fact probably 
close to the truth, but we can never know for sure. 

In the study of contemporary people such deductions 
are also scefningly common. Since discussions of art 
Seldom include any but an implied note of the standards of 
beaury of the subjects, it seems possible that what consti¬ 
tutes the art of the people is derived at lease in part by 
deduction. 

The present paper is an addition to the limited number of 
studies of concepts of beauty of non-literate people. It is 
proposed ro show wliai Pakot> standards are and to define 
their visual art in terms of them* It U further proposed to 
illustrate from this how deduction of art may lead to 
erroneous conclusions if the standards of beauty of a people 
arc not taken into account. 

The Pakot distinguish between what is tiseful b sub- 
sisemec Of the ordinary acts of getting a living and what is 
an ocstliccicaJly pleasing embeUishment having no sub¬ 
sistence or urilitarian use except as decoration* In chis 
discussion the term utiUtarian may be most conveniently 
defined os anything which has no asiheEic component. 
Thus the utilitaiian object is one that has any function b 
living utlicf than an o^chedc function. This disdnctioti 
became apparent during a discussion of a carved wooden 
milk pot {{tk'puf) which has a projecting bp carved into the 
rim. Informants said that the pot was a word usually 
translated ss ‘good/ and which may be used in 4 wide 
variety of situations. When asked to expkiin furihcr wliat 
was meant by *goodp^ one mformant said that the pot was 
useful for holding milk and so was ^good to have/ This 
inforniant further stated, however^ that the lip of the jug 
was padiigh, a word which had been previously translated 
by the interpreter as ^pretty" or *bcauiifur and which, it 
was explained on this occasion, meant ^pleasant to look 
at*^ and ^unusual/ Additiotial questioning elicited the 
information ch.it the lip was a recent invendon by some 
u^k^ov^Tl inventor^ before whose time milk pots had had 
no bps. The lip is in fact superfluous to the function of the 
pot when used to handle milk. No other Pakot contaiuers^ 
to my knowIcdgCt have a lip, which is why it U considered 
unusual* To gencrahae* the thing which is in this 

case, is somcming pleasant to con tern place,^ strange or new 
and an crnbcIlishmeTit. The pot Ls clearly nor considered 
wholly beautiful and the utilitarian part b plainly dis- 
tbguished conceptually from the prerty. 

Subsequent tnvcstigatiqm showed that* with the 
qualLficarions disciisscd further on, the following things 
were only had useful functions that were non- 

tothcric: clay cooking pots, shoes made from old rubber 
tirci or cow hide, spears, headrests which axe used os neck 


pillows to protect the mens’ cUy headdresses, caLbash 
containers, cotton sheets and other clothings houses, water 
holes and cattle (except for one ry^pe). Thai cattle should be 
included tn this list was surprismg sbee they are the most 
highly valued of all goods and the attitude of the Pakot 
towards them might lead one to suppose that they would 
be considered bcaurifrl. 

The term pnehij^h (iivhich refers to a state of being, a 
condition of a thing) can be applied to tw^o classes of objects 
which, how^ever, arc not separated conceptually by Pakot. 
First are those things which axe considered beautiful but 
are not made by the Pakot. These include the beauties of 
nature and objects of foreign manufactufe, and in both 
cases w hat is beautiful b a part of somethbig wdiich is 
useful in some other way. For examptci with one exception 
all cattle are karaiHj their value lyring in the fact that they 
provide meat, milk, blood and certain by-products and 
that they are useful for obtaining other goods through 
trade and for * buying^ rights in other persons. The colours 
of the hides of these cattle are paf%k A woman is also 
'good/ but she may have aspects of bcaur>^ such as firm, 
round breasts, a light, chocolate-coloured sldn^ and white, 
even teeth. The glossy surface of ^anicricanJ" cloth 
imported into the reserve is simibrly considered pretty, 
but when it w^ears off the cloth becomes purely ktirdin. 

In regard ro this last ease, the common dsignation of 
art as man-made bcaut>\* the definition used here, in 
contrast to beaury occnirring in natuxct would exclude 
the glossy cloth as Pakot an since it is imported in that 
condidon and not applied by Pakot. It may be axi: to the 
manufacturer but it is in the nature of a ^natural" occurrence 
to Pakot. 

The second class of bcaudful objects are those made or 
obtained by Pakot wduch arc added to urilitarian objects 
by Pakot themselves, ft includes paint which is made and 
applied to objects by Pakot and also coloured beads which 
arc nor made by Pakot but which arc added by them to 
utilitarian goods for decoration* A special ty^pc of steer 
called a kamar, who is selected for certain admirable 
qualities and whose horns are warped by his owner, h 
considered to be wholly bcaudful, iinhkc other cattle, and 
is kept somewhat like a pet ajid as a symbol of prestige to 
lib owner. He b not put to subsisiencc use except under 
special circuinsranccs and so is thought of by Pakot as an 
cmbcllishinent. Other objects in this class arc cowry sliells 
wliich arc used to decorate various objects, poUshed wood 
surfaces as on spears or headresES, and bits of aluminium 
and iron or copper which are inlaid on the surface of the 
headrest to provide decoration. A design incised on any 
surface b also pachigh, as b a house if it is uiitistial in style 
or especially carefully and regularly built. Finally, a basket 
may have a pattern of weaving that b considered bcaudful 
if it is unusual or if it comes from another district where 
the pattern of weaving is different from tliat of die area 
to which k is imported. Skuiic of these objects are aUvays 
separable from the things they enhance cowry shcllsj 
and some are in a seme inseparable after they arc added. 
Hue ail are inidaUy added to urilitarian things by Pakot 
and are not inherent in them. To reiterate, these pofliigh 
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things seldom if ever exac of and hy themselves but are 
used to decorate some iidtitariaii thing. This is nor so clear 
m the ease of the prize ox, hut he may be re^rded as bebg 
* added* to his owner or as being an cmbcllislimciit on his 
owners herd. 

We may summarize Pakoc visual art as consisting of 
objects having purely scstheiic functions, Lncluding neck- 
laccs^ headdresses and hairdress^ pigments^ polish or gh^, 
cowTy shells, bits of polished iron and aliimuiiunif iron 
and copper bracelets^ ostrich feathers^ the kantar steerT and 
unusual reguladt)^ and evenness in patcenis or designs. 

Informants sometimes refer without qualification to such 
things as a fully decorated adult man as" beautiful/ bui it 
b clear that they mcari only the fcsthctic cmbellishmenrs. 
The Pakot rend to atomize ihe unit {or what might seem 
to be a unit to tis) iiico its component pretty and non- 
pretty parts. Thus che term piKhi^k applies to the arsthedc 
components of a complex like the fully dressed adult man. 
In tact this atomization goes further, and the pmittgh asjx^ct 
may be broken down into its components. Thus a fulW 
dressed man wears a headdress, necklaces, bracelets* etc. 
In contrasE to ihe collecdon of arstheric elements wliich are 
called collecrively pachigh, any single ektnent may be 
called the final a in the morpheme being added 

as a modifier lo show that the thing referred to b but one 
elemEnit in what may be thought of as a complex. Why 
this should be necessary b not understuod. Neither is it 
kiiowm whether an eleniEait that may be padugfm in one 
context may he ptichigh in another. 

The Pakot concept of beauty b relative or a matter of 
degree. Any beautiful object may be viewed as more or 
less ^thcdcally pleasing than something else. Of three 
coloured shirts covered with designs which were shown to 
informants* the one with che brightest colours, the largest 
number of colours* and a w^ealm of surface pattern was 
considered pretriet than the otheri. Of all cattle those 
coloured pure black are prettier rhan the others. Thb is 
true only for the locality in which the invesrigadon took 
pbec where black cattle are rekrively rare. 

There is general agrccmcrit about the beauty of things 
ill broad categories like colour. But while informants 
stated that all colours or pigments arc pretty, the coloured 
hides of goats and sheep arc not considered to be pretty 
in any w'ay. Their colours arc thought to be too drab and 
uionotonous. Similarly* coloured beads arranged in a 
pattern are usually bcaunfiiL But Pakot have preferences 
w'liicli exclude some arrangements. Some colours are 
referred^ such as blue in the localinp' binder consideration, 
ut any colour may be strung out in a solid lane and be 
juxtaposed with any other solid-coloured string and be 
precrj\ When different-coloured beads arc strung on the 
same line an alternarion of white and bine or of red and 
white b acccpt.iblc while alternation of red atid yellow, 
red and blue, or yellow and white is iioc, apparently 
without regard to pattern. It would seem that the latter 
groupings arc unaccepcable because the contrast betw'ecn 
colours is reduced and like the colours of goats and sheep 
they become monotonous. Wliicc and yellow provide 
little contrast but white and blue do. 


Although there is general agfccmeut on W'hat is beautiful, 
there arc areas of disagrcttiieni- We have already noted the 
regional variations in opinions about the rebtive bcauU' of 
cattle colours. There is sometimes disagreement about 
w^hether a thing is beautiful at sll. A notable example is 
the case of a woman w^ho felt that there was nothing 
beautiful about cattle, but that a healthy, green field of 
cleusine pbnts was bcaudfuL Most men would take just 
the opposite persidon. This dificrence ofopiiuon apparently 
derives from the division of labour by sex. Women usually 
have little control over cattle, resent the menial bbour 
associated with (hem W'hich they muse perform* and derive 
little prestige from diem* while they can control the crop 
they produce and spend much of their time in the fields. 
In short* the men and w^onicn scent to find aspets of 
beauty in areas of life that interest them most and to w hich 
they svillingly give attention. But at least one man was 
found w ho was a devoied culdvator and who described 
a field of eleusLne plants as pretty because *lhe plants are 
even and regular and green and w^hai a man stands by 
the field he can look over all of them.' It was the panorama 
of all the plants which, unlike a field of straggling sorghum, 
can he easily vie%ved as a whole that appealed to hiniH 

Allusion has been made a number of times to the beauty 
inherent in unique or unusual objects such as strangely 
woven baskets* utiusually carefully bttih houses* or the lip 
on the milk par. One in form an c said that European 
possessions were the prettiest thin^ he had ever seen 
because lie had never seen anything Tike them before. But 
not all things that arc strange arc necciSatiJy bcautifiiJ. We 
have already seen ihat some strange arrangtrments cvf beads 
arc not pretty. Some things w^hich arc unusual at first may 
acquire some utilitarian use and become common, thus 
losing the quality of pachigh^ A concrete bridge hiiilt by 
Europeans in the reserve a few years ago apparently was 
at fi^i considered to be w^holly pretty. Now' that the 
Pakot depend on it to cross the river its beauty has been 
reduced to certain embellishmctits such as the * battlements^ 
located along the sides. 

New things which are stardngly beautiful are allied 
iii^ecld^^/ftf* w'hile those which are tiglv and frightening arc 
imhtpucbigha. It was diffietdt to fimj any example i>f the 
latter other than the hv'pothctical case of a man walking 
dowTi the road carrying his head under hts arm* but there 
was empharic agreement that this was n^irikipaikigfM. Nor 
all strange things are thought of as dther pretty or ugly. 
There is disagreement about innovadons and no generaliza¬ 
tion seems possible^ except perhaps that w hen a newr item has 
obvious urilitariaii use it b excluded troni the area of beaut>^ 

Taken as a svhule the Pakot attitude to new' things is not 
so strange. Even amotig ourselves uniqueness is often a 
quality that has arsdietic virtue, and like Pakot we may 
consider some new^ thing prcirj.^ such as a late-model 
automobile, until it becomes cortixnon and its adicr 
funedons become dominant. The principal difference 
between Pakot and ourselves b that new things arc rarer 
among them. They idolize the quo and do not 

encourage change. When an innovadoii appears it may 
be especially striking^ 
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Throughout this paper wc have spoken only of what I 
have called visual art. There is a suggestion that the £cmi 
puckish may be applied to such things as dances and songs 
but the evidence is too scanty^ to discuss. 

To concludcp Pakot visual art, defined as ttun-made 
embellishnicncs with esthetic appeaf consists essentially of 
the decoradon of objects with no aesthetic qualities. 
Objects of art are things w^hich are glossy or polished, have 
an unusual pattern or form (including strange baskets and 
fuiely built houses as well as the steer) and colours^ 
There are cxccpCEDus in chat some unusual forms arc ugly 
according to Pakor interpretations and drab colours are not 
pretty. Further, ic seems to be generally true that any form 
which is usefiil in getting a living or has some non»a:-sthctic 
function is not bcaudfuL One essential characteristic of the 
Pakoc concept of beauty' is that it is an cmbellishnient on 
the ordinary' non-atsthetic things of life. These objects of 
art seldom if ever stand alone; they art applied to other 
objects as decoration. 

We have analysed the Pakot concept of beauty and have 
isolated their art according to it, using the definition of art 
a$ man-made beauty. Ir remains to consider the possible 
errors introduced by attempts to deduce OKtheric values in 
another culture- 1 myself provide a useful case in point 
because before the Pakot id^ of beauty were discovered I 
unwittingly indulged in such deduedon^ To some extent 
the deductive approach was successful in chat such things 
as necklaces, ana bracelets were ckssified as art objects in 
agreemctic with the Pakot. This svas probably due co the 
fact that to a certain extent Pakoc and European standards 
of beauty coincide or that some standards arc universal. 
But a European has a imdcncy to generalize beauty to a 
whole object on w^hieh embellishment had been madcn and 
thus to fail Co recognize the fine distinction ihai Pakot 
make between an object and its embellishments. Further¬ 
more, some thiii^ which the Pakot consider jesihctically 
pleasing cnibcIUsnmcnts were missed, while some were 
considered beautiful which Pakot would not. Ek-ductivcly 
the lip of the milk pot along with the pot was considered 
non-5csrhedc. This proved to be wrongs the lip being 
considered by the Pakoc as a pretty crni^llishment. On 
the other hand, the headrest was deductively classified as 
an object of art because, although it has noiir-xsthcdc 
functions* it is carded about by its ow'ncr like a decorative 


cane and is polished and decorated^ To the Pakoc only the 
gloss and incised or Inlaid design arc beautiful. A headrest 
without these is not beautiful in any way. 

This discussion would be incomplecc if it were not said 
dial although it may be useful for purposes of ethnography 
Eo isolate according to a universal de^^cton the particubr 
area of life of ihc Pakoc that may be called ^art,^ a classifica¬ 
tion of this kiud is liable to be very misleading if not 
qualified by Pakoi concepts of beauty. Pakot do not 
recognize anything called art as sgeh. There is mere pathigh 
and non-pac/jj^/f w^hether man-niadc or oecuning in 
nature. Our attempts to separate the two for purposes of 
this pper were highly artificial, in some ca$cs dubious, and 
a violation of Pakot conceptualization of the universe. In 
short, we might argue chat analysis of Pakot culture would 
proceed more adequately with a category of * beautiful^ 
or ^SMthedc* things than with a category of *art/ 

Our discussion suggesis thaE attempts to classify the arc 
of a noiir-liieracc people dcducdvcly without determining 
at first their concepts of beamy arc bound to be only 
partly accurate. On the positive dde* securing such 
informadon can directly contribute to arc theory', as in tbk 
ease to the old debate over whether the art of non-hterate 
people is urditarian or nor* As we have seen, Pakot art 
is never uiihtarian if we define iidlitarian as having any 
tioii^a^thctic function, Bcautifnl things have only the 
funcdoTi of pleasing the eye and only the function of 
enhancing non-aathede things. 

N(>ks 

* Fr^nz Don, /Vj/fiifit-r A/t^ Dover Publkacidau, 1935, p- 9. 

* For cxuiiplc see Leonhard Adam, IViMi/hY Arl, London 

Books), 1949 (revised edition), p. as ■, or L. Beals and H. 
Hoijer* ,dn Intr^uttim fe New York (Mamiiilan)* 

^95 Ji p. 5 JS>- These examples of course^ be niuIupUcd 

greatiy. 

3 icrm Pnilfitr \$ the plural form of w^hidi the singulif Is 
Puffwn] 10 avoid unnecessary conRisioti onJy the plural 11 used in 
|hii piper. The Pakoc, more eainmonly known as Suk* inhabit^ 
in the main, the Wiwc Suk Disrnce of Kenya and belong to the 
pa$toial Nilocic group of tribes of East Africa, being most neady 
reUred to thn Thf rescardi upon which this paper rests was 

cirtied out Jn ihc Ortum area of West JSuk in 1951-sa under 
graro fioni the United Searcy Stale Department (I^bright Act), the 
Social Science ILoardi Counol and the Ftogram of A&icaii 
Studies of Northwestern Uiiiven^. 

* Boas* pp. nf., p. la. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


The Work of the EthaDmustcolDgy Committee of the 
Royal AnthropologTcal lastitute. 

1 C 39 Etlmomusicolog)' Commirtee of the lastirutc 

was appointed by the Coutidl on 6 August, 1953^ for 
the purpose of promoting die grow th of dm branch of anthrcK 
polo^' in conjunction with Lntcrcsted bodiei elscwtanr, and 
especially of mcouragmg the use of eibnomusimlogical tedi- 
itiquH by field anthtopologists of all kinck 
The tttembeiship of the eottimittcc at the dose of dw session 
1955-195^ h: the Prctidctii,Jobit Hon. Sccfttaries, Hon. Treaitlter 


and Hon* Editor of the Institute (ex Dr, A, A. BAe. 

Mr. H, r. Braimholtz, C.B*E, Dr. P*J* Bohannon, Dr. G. H. 
Dushndi* Mr. R. E. Clausen^ Mf^ H, G. Farmer, Professor TL 
Filth, F.B+A., Professor M, Fortes, Professor C- von Fufer- 
Haimendotf* Mr* F. Howes, the Revd* A. M. Jones, Miss M. 
Karpeks* Dr* J. Layard, Mr. T, K, Penniman* Mr. D* Ryecrofi, 
O. W* Samsem, Mr. P* Saul, Professor A* N* Tucker and 
Miss B* dc Zoete. The present chairman of the conioiJttoe is 
ProEc^r Finh and die Hon. Secretary Mr. Clausen. In additiDii 
to the full memben, the following have been appointed Corre- 
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jpondiitg Members: Mr, J. A, R. BUckingp Mr. J. F. CairingCDri^ 
Dr. Si. D* Ciadjoe, Dr. E. EmibrijncT^ Prnfcssor M- J. HcrskoviiSt 
Dr. H. nkbu^nn, Profesor K, G. bdko^^itz, Prwciior P. R. 
Kirby+ Dr.J. KiinsEp Dr. H. Pepper, Pr,C. Sacksp Dr. A. SdiaeUTicr+ 
Profcanr E- F- Seemann, Dr. Mme FL Stibindrio+ Mr. H. Ttacey 
and Dr. K. P. ’Wachsnumi. From its inception rJ^e comniiEtcc 
his inainLiined close reUtiom Viidi die then recently formed 
Bridsli Insrtiute of Recorded Sound (of which the R.A.I. was 
one of the foundiiig sodetiesp and which is represented on die 
cotiiniittee by Mr. Howes Mr. Saul). 

At one of several meetings held this siunmcr the commicKC 
considered the need for a central ckpowtoiy for ethnographical 
recordings in Great Britain^ and resolved to recotKmdntl to the 
Council of the R.A.L that the Bcidsh Institute of Recorded 
Sound be recognised by the R. A.I. as the most suitable depository- 
The Council £Lt its next meedrig warmlv approved this recom¬ 
mendation and was glad CO learn that the Britbh Jmticutc was 
w dling to set np snch a deposiiory. 

The aim of die B-hR.S., which has recently a^uired premises 
of its own at the nortk-easr comer of the British Mtcscuni site 
in Bloomsbury, is to foim a collecrioii of records which may 
evenniallv become ai compnehenrive as the Britiih Mascum 
Library of books. 

The Council of the R.A,L endorses the B,LR.S^"s appeal to 
collectors to offer any disesp tapes or other records of edioologicai 
intefest for prcservatiCKfi in the Insdcute’s archive; where collectors 
desire to keep their original records, it is hoped that they will 
allow the InsticnEc to ra^e cofMcs. In approved eases the B.F.R.S. 
would—after any neccssan^ permissiom had been obtained— 
endeavour to make copies av^able to other insdtiitions where 
desired. The B.LRrS. w-iJI endeavour to maintain a register of 
work in ptogress which involves die use of recordings in the field 
or for subsCTjuctit rescarchp and die Council of the R.A.t. appeals 
to all institutions and individuals engaged iti work of this nature 
to co-opctaie by sending full infomurion to dse B.l+R.S. The 
Bd-R.S. is to drculatc a bullcrin to its subscriber* in which 
infcnTiation about records acquired and about work invobing 
the use of records will be included. Any records or iiifornunon 
should he scut 10 the Secrecafy* Brirish Institute of Recorded 
Sound, Russell SquarCp London, W.C.i [idcphoiie: 
MUScuru + 5 w]- 

Besides encoufagmg the proper use of recording techniquesp 
the Ethnoniusicology Comminec wishs to dtaw special atfcnuon 
to the value of assoaaring with rccordingi of niinic the actual 
imimmcnts on which iJw music was m^; the collecting of 
murical instruments U of course as old as cthnographtcil museiims^ 
but they have most usually been collected for thrir motphologicd 


rather than their musical biferest and arc thetefore seldoin docia- 
meoted fiom the musical point of view. One oi the purposes of 
the committee is to foster better collecting methods in the fUnire 
and fuller use of existing coUections for musicological putpose*- 
The Ekpartment of Ethnography of the British Museum^ which 
doubtlesj has the largest collection of tribal musicai immimcnts 
in die British Commonwealth, as well a* good facilities for the 
repair and maintenance of spedmem of oil kinds* is at present 
engaged on complete reorganization of its stored collections on a 
cegioual and tribal basis, with musical mstruments (like other 
spedrticns) stored typologicoHy within each tribal category; this 
will greatly facditaic tefcTencc to the collection* by musicologists, 
and the contiguity of the B.LR.S. premises on die same site wiU 
no doubt facilitate in the future some form of close association 
between the instruments and die rccotdings held in the depository. 
The etluiographical muactims at Oxford and Cambridge (both 
represented on die committee) are taking iarrcasuig interest m 
the musical aspects of dsdr instruments, Aho, the Hominun 
MiESdim (London, S.E, 2 j) has become a Cctitte for collecting 
European as well as ethnographical musical instfuments. Its 
Curator inform* the committee that, wherever possible, 
the bistruniHmts arc kept in playing condidem, with an crhn<H 
musicologist in chaige; concerts are amuged for the winter 
months and duplicate instruments ore lent for public per¬ 
formances ; the museum, he addsp would be glad to acquire any 
single instniniHit or collection of insrmmcnts, or tools used in 
ihdr making, films, photographs and other documentation^ and 
particularly welcome* such material from field ethnologists and 
co 1 lcCTOrs+ 

The committee is now engaged upon the coUectiem and colla¬ 
tion of the views of its incm^rs oti the coinpiladon ot a brief 
compcndinin of advice for the non-spccialt*t fiddworker who 
has opportunities of recording music and dance*- Account will 
be taken of the Mmmtti fiv Fflik Music Col/cr/iJrf p ublished by the 
[ntcmadoooJ Polk Music Council^ and of a valuable artide on 
field recording in Afiicn published by Mr. Hugh Tracey in 
AfFkari Miak, Vol L No. 1 (1953)* When this task is complete, 
it is hoped that the result will be publtslied, in Man or elsewhere 
according 10 length. In the meantime, the Cotnmitiiee has some 
duplicated copies available of a drafi memoiandum of 'Struplc 
Advice for Recording Music and Donees in the field* compiled 
for it by the Revd. A. M, Jones on the bads of hii South-East 
Aincan'experknee, and these may he obtained by tntercsted 
field workers on appJtcadon to the Hop, Secretaiy' of the com- 
mittee at the Institute, price one shilling plus postage. 

T^ Hon. S^rtaiy' will be glad to hear from anyone interested 
in the comminee"* work. 


SHORTER. NOTE 


Zutde Totems. By PKfrmi E. EVans-RrMerd. Insfitwic cf 
Sc^hd Apdir^pfil(\gf. Uni^cTuiy e /Oxford 
1 I Though much has been wricten about torembm 

^ ^ ^ such theories as have been put forward r^rding it 
have not paid mffidefit attmriou ro die forms whJm it takes 
on the African cootiuent. 1 disciiss herCp however, only one 
partieulir respect in which sudt a study may be valuable. 
Most ports of Afiica south of the Sahara display % great variccy 
of animal and plant spedcs, and since only some, usually only 
A very small proportion, of tbcni arc toicm* one may inquire 
whether any general eonctostons can be readied about thdr 
selection and any prinriplcs be discovered in it. The purpose of 
this note i* to set forth the full list of toicnu of the Azande of 
the Sudan and (O make tome observations about them. It is 


cssetitloj that the list be as full as can be, because it is a* impottont 
to know what ore not totems as tei know what ore totems. The 
Azondc ore so nurntrom a people^ ate so ethnically mixed, and 
occupy *0 extensive a territory that it nii^t be thou^t unwise 
to doim that oil their totems ait Stiduded in the list Wlow^ but 
the iuquity^ conducted by myself and my Zondc derk Reuben 
Rikita covered a brw part, though by no means aU+ of Sudan 
Zandclond, and the Ctam of some diousands of men and their to¬ 
tems were taken down, so that, so fat os this tegion is concccned* 
it is Unlikely that many totems escaped the net. It may well be 
the case, however., that there ore toiemic creatures among the 
Azailde of the Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa 
which do not appear in the U*t below^ That even in the Sudan 
alone it is possible to compile so formidable a list of totem* is 
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cJoobtkss lo he ac4rc5HiiDcd for by chc fttt that ntmy peoples of 
di^cTtni ethnic ongins have bmi ^j^iirnkted, partully or entirely^ 
in [lit Zandc amalgam^ 

Mammals, (i) lion (2) Leopard (5) 

U) Hynii (5) Genet (6) ServaJ (hja/h), (7) Civet cat 

(Jfia). (8) Cat (piiicii). (9) Cat {dtriniiiuj^}. [id) Cai (d^j^rd}, (ij) Ape, 
probably diiiiii5aiiRx[jf«wrw). (12} Ape, perhapi the imie m no, 11 
(ij) Ape, pcrhapi the tum; m no. 11 (14) Ape, 

perhaps the same ai no. il (15) Dog-ti«d baboan (pi 

tl6) ColobiM moidcey (17) White-nosed monkey {rimp}. 

tl^) Monkey, sroali grey {mhitfl). (to) Monkey {ngm^iini^^A}. 

(20) Monkey (btigiMya). (21} Monkey, grey {hafilw). (aa) B□^fa]o 
(33) Girafii: (difedrtf). (24) Waierbodt {mhaga). (15) Buihbuck 
(^} l^ig*<lifi (i?) MouKseolour^ duiker 

{28) Gazelle (39) Bongo (nroi^apbia). (jo) Reedbiick 

(31) Roiw ituelopc (fr/jd). (ja) Rhinoceros (hjsr^d). 
(3j} AiM-bear igarju*a]. {^} Warchog (erjfcj)„ (35) Red pig 
(3^) pjg^ probably the same as no. 35 (enJhdsi7e). 

(37) Domesticated dc^ (38) Jackal (iHij), (39) Hunting dog 

[pr'iJrM). f4o) Oner {FrytfrMM^nj). Mole (tkHdbd). (+2) Red field 
rat {adago). t43) Striped field rat [jtiw). (44) Field rat 
{45) Tree rat (^ufu), [4^^ Cane r^t {ij^npi’o). (47) Rat, large-eyed 
(ftira), {4S) Rat {hi^baya}. (49) Rat, evil'-snieUing [wiiliirj)* (50) Rat, 
short-tailed {kandu). {51) Groond squirrel {badari}. (ja) Grotmd 
squirrel, perhaps the same ai no. 51 (jfapufv). [53) ifate (nd^vtal 
(54) Critetus (iPfjflfrd). {5j) Bit (^d), (3 <p) Wafer leopard (ffwwd 
[57) Tiiunder-heast 

Brrdi, (t) Vulture (n^irkw). {a) Vulture (rauga]. (j) Vulture 
(Frjfprd/f)- (4) Vdrure {j) Greater bustard (basirtcghodt). 

(6) Guinearowi (riifflfM). (7) Domesticated fowl (kandai). (8) Black- 
crested hawk (higi). {9) Bbek stork {10) Kite {Imkiki}. 

(11) HombEll, bUckand white ea$qued(Fij^4»jU^). (u) Hombill 
(13) Blue-crested turaco or pianUTn-eatei (kjdrvii^). (14) Whitc- 
creslcd ttitaco Or planrain-eacet [kuruuv}. (15) Honey guide , 

(le) Gieeti pidgcpn (fiiSTlu). (17) Laughing dove (npi^ipu). [18) Mied 
wagtail [Hjffcid of Ff^ict^^^rd). (19) Cisdcob warbler (/ili), (20) Bronze 
niaunikiii (psrcifd). (21) Dybowski^s tw'uispot (nnflj). (12) Small 
black and white biid (kpakpia). 

Reptiles^ (1) Crocodile (njjwHiJj). {3) Iguana (j) Tortoise 

[^pmdru). (4) Tortoise idagade). (5) Tortoise («] Gymnastic 

house hiard {7) Llzarth btge (tmgimthi}. (!^) Lizard, mull 

[gsra). (9) Liaard {kengudir (10) Lburd, Urge (ti) Spie¬ 
ling cobri [f^cLfiiru). (12) ^ake, loud hissing (ij) Snake, 

grey and black {n^^irlrpi). (14J Black tree snake (AiArinji ). (ij) Adder 
(kp^kcup-fl). {i 6 ) Adder [m&rrlmiwff)- (17) Soake^ bbek (uv 
(18) Green grass tiuke (FJ^iWfd}. [19) i^rhon (jffriurd). (10) Snake 
(rwnjfiu), {21] Snake, reddish-brown {w^-^ kpi^al (2a) Snake 
{ghinghiti}. (23) Snake (nr/ti;hirj). (24) Snake (frifimi), (afj Snake {uv 
jjiTd). (art) Snake {wi^gumha). {27} Wafer snake [ngamhut). (28) Rain¬ 
bow make (iruHi^ir). {29) Slowworm [30) Slowworm? 

(^purdFiiii). (31) ChaniJtlcao (fue-mj). (32) Toad [ibri). (33) Toad 
tH^;E>).G 4 } FTng(ffliWi>F}. 

CrwjfjfrdMS. (t) Crab [wfcrc). 

inft€is. (1) MillEipcdc (kingora). (1) Red pinching ant [dFtfdb). 

(3) Black soldier am{prpr). (4) Fly {zi). ($] Hornet (kmdp}. (6) Fife- 
hy (7) LociHl [jrrr). (8) Mosquito iftguHga). (g) Termite 

L^r). Cio) SpctkiDriinTnitc(^;Ha). (ii) Species of termite (aFr^^iiiffwh 

(tij Insect or grub associate with pumpkini [flj^p/iJFnipr^cAjrii h^). 

(13) Butterfly 

As will be obsorv'cd, if has not aJw'ayi bam possible ro give a 
more precise description oflhc cfcartirc lo which a tumc refers 
than ii contamed in a stafcnimE of the family of (pecics to which 
it belong, and even for some of these iitipfedic indicadims I am 
indebted to dicttoturics," The eomptlcn of these were offen, 
however, ui no better posiiion ro go beyoml narive ifatemmrs 
than 1 was, the crearures not b^ng easily Jcm or, ifscen, identified; 
and such entries as species of small lizard' and * ujie d e l varietes de 
serpents" do noi rake us very far. Moreover, it u not ^Iwiyy cer¬ 
tain whether two dificnzoi names refer to diffcreiir ipcdei or to 
dilferent varieties of a species or are cllfTtfieni names hsr the same 

IQi 


speeies Of Viuitty: for c^jtiple^ wdiciher gaday^ 

md iofigiia arc four difierenc words for chinipanKC oc refirr to 
lour dilFeretn kinds of ape or monkey, and likewise whether 
and arc names for difTercni sores of tonobc 

or difierciir names for ihc same tortoise. This unceffainty arises 
parraculirly among ihc Azamie on accujuiit of their b^g an 
ethnic anuJgam in which noi only the Zaude kng^iage but other 
languages are current, eidier in an assimibied form qr sdll, fo 
varymg degrees, spoken in addirion to flic Zinde tongue. Thtts 1 
have been told rhar is the MJangba word for the slow- 

worm, hillmi another foreign word for if, w'hilc the true ZanJc 
word for it is rfkij,™jfi; bur, if this is so, all chree words arc current 
and all three were given as names of lotems, I decided, therefore, 
rq List aJl the w'Ords given as tofcins, even if this mcme m some 
ojcs that the same cfcafui^ was listed ruore than once and thac 
roiLsequenrly there are more rofems listed than there are in rediry; 
and [ nave done so partly also for the reason rhar in a certain sense 
the name, rather than what it refers to, h ihc totem for the pcraLin 
who holds it to be his totem, for Azande pay lirilc. If any, arren- 
lioft Co the totem animal itself. In a number of cases a man who 


laj-s that such-anchvuch a crearufe b his foicm mavi on account of 
[he Eiqvemenr of people (rotn one latitude to another, rarely, or 
even never, have seen it. He has only heard its name, and thh is 
necessarily the die where the totem is an imaglru«r>' creature, = 
Some of the creamres may be supposed not to exist, though the 
cxpencncca they stand for are^ or may be, acrual. The jr^erm^we, 
i crested water snake, is an unlikely creature. The wwjyM, the 
rainbow make, does not exist as a creature, nor, if wc j udg e by 
Zande aeroiinB of It, does the ftFivili nne, the water leopard. Nor 
does the ^iiFrr£iT, the thunder-tcist, Azande speaking of thunder as 
though it were some sort of animal However, in spite of their 
speaking of these ImagiiLiiy eieatiircs as creaturcj, Azande do not 
eoncciye ol them as they conceive of ordinary crearutes which 
they oiren see or which they know that others have often seen. 

I have to make ir clear that this note describes only the natural 
di.sfnbunon of roiems and not their social disJtribiidon. In my liitl 
of Zaiidc dans and totems sonic totems occur on almost every' 
page, for example^ the leopard, the cclobus monkey and the 
mFt^F^u snake, wncrcM hundreds of enmes may be run through 
without the appearance of others; and some only appear, in a 
liiT of some thousands of persons, two or three rimes. This means 
that whilst some totems are totems of large clans, or of several 
clans, and ore represented also thrnughour ZandeUtid, others arc 
rotew of Nnglc dons which arc also insigniAcatit in numbers and 
restricted to miall localitteSp or even of Individuals or farnilics of 
foreign origin hving among the Azande (for example, the 
doincsficatcd dog is probabi y a totem onl y of a lew membw of 
[he Baka people, and the laughing dove o^a few members of the 
Bongo people). We emnot therefore fiilly judge the significance 
of the natnraj dintibudDn of the totenu rilT the further and 
laboriom task has been undertaken ofdeccrmining the proportions 
of the total Azande q uotioned who regard each of the creatures 
as tlieir totem and of mapping the territorial distributton of these 
persons. When presets [cd, as hcfCi ritnply as a list of torems, it 
cannot be said that any prinople of sclccrio-n is revealed unless it 
be rhe negative one ^t among the jzj totcmic spccia listed 
there b not a single plant, ^ 

1 have only to add that I hav^ excluded Inom the list fhc dcplianc 
as 1 can only find it recorded once in my nota and the 
entry is queried; that 1 have included the termite with nrluctoncc 
because, though a few men gave ic as their totem, it is probably 
not a torem m the ^mc seme as the other cfeauirci hut belongs to 
a number at mamres w^hosc names aie avoided by cemin cUns 
on accoLiiiE ol some misfomuie connected with them; and tbit I 
have no r been able to identify with my ccffainty a few entries in 
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Reubcti^s liiti- These unccmbi mmo—unccftim because I 
neglected to check diem ac the time—ore tt^ffpe, 

n^img ajid or yii^e nr means'smoker" and 

mcjns ' winiir but, bccime thevr diings arc so unlike nthcr 
Zondc toicitis and because ibey appear in the (isK so ^Uons, T 
CKctudc them till they kive been confirmed by further in^juir}'.:} 

JVflXfy 

^ C. R. Lagnie and V. H. ViDden Plaa^ Ld Lnnj-^f Aj 


VoL ir, 1922; Canon and Mrs, E, C. Gate, Eiiff/idi 

DiVtfcfMry, lyjt. Some bird idcruificatiuiis ^cre nude from a 
typewritten list cnmpilcfl by Dt_ H. W. W-nodman. Four creatures 
were idenlilind by Mr. Raphael ^amoi, ai prcsetlt ac Cnlham 
Colkgc- TlicSC are kpit^pia^ ajid Icpumiidii. Fbt 

ideuc^tatioit of the snake b^aav^^ I am indebted to nsy feiend 
Major R. M. Larkeii. 

* t have dhemsed eMi point in nercrence lo Nucr toienu in jVwer 
Rrhpfltt^ 1956, pp. 

3 Ft. F. Ciorgrtti tclU me in a letter that frjjfayjjjr {itryw^r, 

15 another name for the snake listed as 
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The Tree of Cutture. By Rjifph Lkthm. N^w IWIr 1955. 

.cr^j. 692. l>tVe Sj.yj 

Ralph Unton w^l at work on this impradvc valumc 
at the rime of his death and it was coniplcted by hk wife 
with the aid ofhk not» and iTanKripts of Iccmtcs- The tide ii rather 
startling for a modeni w^tk but Adclin Liuton makes it clear in her 
Admirable brief prefaec diat the 'tree* iiicended is not ol the old- 
fashioned spreading eheunut type but is die batiyan tree in wtiicK 
die brandies crois and Rise and send dov.11 tooli which become in 
rum supporting tnuiks. Jt is this non-unilincal ccncepl of cultnral 
growth which pervades the volumer 

Geoffrey Bartaclough has recently, in Hs^iwy in n C^msj^ing H-WIJt 
Blacki 95 d, recomTnctidpd the comparative arudy of civiliza¬ 
tions to historians, but even the wide scope he envisages would 
probably stop short of the canvas employed by Linton. After a short 
note on the physical developnicnr of he discusses 

several rvolurionary processes and basic inventionj, and then rrtovrs 
to A World Sfurvey of atchxolDgical, ethnological and historical data. 
The scene jhifts from Europe and Africa to the ClJticnt and native 
Amrrica^ and ranges equally widely in time. The treatment is hillrst 
an Jtist those areas and periods w'hicb the historian tctids to neglecl. 
It omits only the dcvelopmcm of the Euro-Western narinm—a 
subject with which history has dealt mosr fully and Gom which 
most qf its theoicticAJ orientation lias derived. Evcntmllyt historical 
theory may have to take cognizaticc gf aiuhropological inareriili. 
Ill die meantime^ meh books as this and Caileton Coon^s equally 
wide wotid survey (C. S. Coon, Thr S^ivy Afon, New York 
(Knopf) F 1954) v:tvz to call atcenrion to the possibilities, A play-by- 
pby eomparbon of Linton and Coon would be of value mice both 
are based on r-egnkr series of university lectures in anthropology. 
But it is well to icmembcr that the pafticular eonehnigm reaelvd 
by both men are tenurivc and subject to ctnuidcrabk cotrcction. A 
review of their creatment of detail, or even of their icconstruction 
of cultural relations, would reveal numerous points of dilTcrencc, 
and both the detail and tlae cultural coimcKEoni cited could be 
adversely criridzed ud mmsiiim. What seems more irnportaii! is to 
hxTUS attention on tlie viewpoint implicit in anthropological Lncerescs 
of this kind. 

The assumption sccim to be twofold: (1) iliai the activitia of 
man, as examined by the various fetatiehrs of anthropoltsgy, arc 
Tieccssarily relatodn and (2) that the same tssential processes are 
involved in the devebpment of all meo of all era. The hypotbeits 
which has not been validated in other materials and among other 
peoples is thus automatically suspect, and the two premises lead 
cowards an analysis of the tgtaliry in which die unique b embedded. 
All of this is familiar enough in anthropology. It needs hi be referied 
to here only because the vicw% usedai it is in a survey of che historical 
development of mankind, lends to take lirde account of the Tradi¬ 
tionally 'historical/ 

The differences lie ngt so much in the sources employed or the 
techniques utilized—for these arc constantly becoming less dif- 
(ermtiated—but in the issuniptions. The historian not only studies 
events^ or series of es'cnts, but he jteumes that ihcsc cyetm may be 
studied in bolation and be further assumes the validity of his intcrrsl 
in their kiiosyiiin:atic clementSv 


If our analysis has been corcect* Barraclough is recommending 
the abandonment of studies in isolatiom But the adoption of such 4 
policy would mat lead tlte hiitotian to duplicate the anthmpologisE's 
effoTf- He woulsk in additiout have ro twagitbic the pieerjjury inter- 
relatioiu of himtan phrrhoinem, as does tlie anthropologist. Aud the 
anthropologut, in his rum, would have to admit the validity of the 
study of the idiosyncraric. Only by some such amalgam of assump¬ 
tions may we hope to have any Gnal picture of the development of 
civilkatioM. 

This review may seem to have gone minecessarily far arielcL Tlie 
digr^ioii becomes meaningful if 1 Tie* VVrt of CMhnnr as to be viewed 
as more tlian an inadequacc aicempc to write history^ Luitiaii*s 
gift was in syiiEhesis and he had himself worked in tlic held of 
cultural differences. One niighi expect Goiii him, therefore, an 
attempt to cmre just that sort of amalgam of auumptiotis cited 
above. We have been deprived of this attempt, however* for the 
only concluriou comivts of the tian.*cript of a lecture deLvered in 
194H. Linton looked fons-ard To (his book as the climax to his lifers 
work and all the S'igonr and the insight which made him such a 
great lecturer are here. But the Goal intellectual effort wliidi might 
have lifted the work into the theoredeal arena is lacking. Despite 
the c?cceUcnreffott5 which made the appcararice of the book pojEsible, 
this is not the full contributiDit he lud once planned. Sickness and 
death have again dieated us. MARIAN W, SMITH 

Culcural Anthropology: An Abridged Revision of Muis and 
HU Works* By J, Nen^ V‘bfjt (Kitup/), 

I 1 Jrx,rm, 15 59 frxf figj. Price 

lu the Preface lo this book Professor Hei^ovifs says* 
This ahridgeJilent and revision of Mjh and His IKifitf has been 
undertaken at the request of many of my fellow aiitliropgiogucs, 
who, in making the ptmu of view' and the materials of the larger 
book avaikblc to tlicir studeiiis, have felt that a briefer preseuta- 
tkin would be more in accord uHth their imdi m diortcr 
clcmcnlaiy courses. 

By skiilul cutting of lupcrUuous phmses and repetitious ajgument, 
and by extensive rearrangemr^it and Eelescnphig of chapters, the 
author has succeeded in producing a revised s'eirion which tTpt only 
coi^taina all (he main reatum of the origiuaj volume, but al^ 
mtn>duces new mafciial on race asid on the relarioii between 
physical type and learned behaviour. l>e$pitc these additkms and 
subtraetbm ic is essentially the same book as dmt reviewed in Man 
by Dr. H. S. Harrison (1945^. 4 )- l*tofes 3 or Herskoviti* theoretical 
approach has nm changed over the tnierveiung years, and he docs 
not make ihii an opportunity to discuss the critieisma which have 
been levelled against it. (Notably by Bidney m hh book I’hcnrakai 
Aniknypef^yJ} 

In either its old or ks new fotm this rcniaifis one of the best 
American textbooks in anthropology* and it provides a useful 
intrcduction to the many Gelds on which Gm year tcachiEig is 
based. The appearaner (sf this revised edition serves as a timely 
remttider that Brisuh aiKhroptrfogiitj liax-u not yet made good their 
pTomUc to produce 1 textbook of social anthropolggy organised 
around (hcoreticiil principles more generally accepted m this 
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FUini tn Biology, AotlyDjmlogyi Psychology and 
Mcdxccot. By A. R. AfKf^raffr?. New Vewt {Atadtmk 
T 1 ^ fVi'4J>p 1955^ jf, 4^. iVi«- $10 
^ ^ This hm^k u a comprehensive survey of the achieve- 

ments and pmssibilirics of produaion, analysis and use of £Lm in 
rcTtain bratirJm uf raearLzh. There are nearly 400 pages of icut^ 83 
figures and nearly 1,500 book, artide and film rtfiffcticei. Only the 
70 pages applicable or devoted to anEhropology are reviewed here. 

In the cJiapicT ^Hiunan Record Filins,’ r>r. Michieln £ak« up a 
ccnmnctidably cautious pasition. He considers briefly some of the 
mcehatiical hmitaiiofu of the cinc-^^ameta in observation, and 


weight these against the diffcrwit limiratiDiii of the human eye in 
the sanie situation. He discuses the convenciDns of the film, to 
wltii^ the flddw'orker must inevitably be a parry, and their cfiects 
on the fuial objectivity" of the film record. He touches—all loo 
briefly for the anthropologist Interested in the pos^bilitks of the 
cinecamera in fieldwork—on die me of the trained diwmatn^ 


grapher. A liitk naively perhajM for many who have done anthio- 
pological fieldwork, but have little or no knowledge of dnematu- 
graphy^ he concludes thae ‘the ideal solution is a research worker h 
eqinlly competent in the techniques of both the subject and 
4ncuiaccigraphy, though this is not always possible/ However, lo 
eoiiErm his opfirnism, Hr. Mieharlls supplies a tyro's reading list in 
cinemalography, suggesii a nunibct of elementary cinematographic 
exercises^ and disciassei some of the practical probknis of film woik^ 
including sound regtstration,. in the field. 

In a subsequent chapter, Dr. JMiduelis usefully lacs* by regions, 
rdnis of anthropcdogical intcreit as well as ageuetK iiitemted in 
films svith artthropDlogical eontcut. He may be pardoned some 
errori of geography and ethnography» such as 'the Dongons in the 
Cajneroons m Frenjch Equatorial Afriwi/ but would welcome his 
attention drawti i* slips in hh rcfcTeiicci: surely ^Riaiile' should 
read *Griaiile'; 'Mapruai,* 'Mamprusi^? He often keeps, toes* to 
foreign fonns of nibal names, such as ^Massai/ 

In gcncml, l>r. Michaelis deplores ihc brk of attention given tp 
cinematography by anthropologists, ai rhe present time. He fiuds 
tliPi there is HD syMenialic archival interest in anthropological films; 
little colliboration bctw'ecn ficldworkcrs and dirematographers^ 
and tiuly rudimentary consideration of cmcmalography as an 
adjunct of other field techniques. He might have added to his 
criticisiiis the haphazard vray in which fibm are used in ceaehiiig 
the subjeci. 

Howe‘^*cr* Dr. MiclucLa" tnaiti concem is with einensatograpny 
as a research technique- He h here perhaps a Uttk pufisi, a httlc 
biased by hb own interests in dnematography at a tiaturaJ sdentist, 
for he MS the contribution of cincfnatography to anthropology 
Largely in expcfimciital temu. He might have made his cricicksnis 
more leUing had! he elaborated the part played by visual evidence in 
anthropological field research of all kinds, and considered the 
viftuei and defects ofihe ein4>camcra as ati exteniion of the human 
eye not only of the ficldwofker, his colleagues and laymen, but of 
the subjects of the "human document^ film itsdf. 

Dr. Michaebi’' diaptm on amhrcipology in Rrn? jtsA will 

siimiiUtc those who already believe thic ciiKmatography has soin^ 
thing to cDuttibnie to anthropological research. His advice win 
encourap those who themsclvici wish to use this tcehn^ue. As for 
ihosc who readily advance adverse arguments of prindplc^ or lug- 


gesf fmancial or practical dilhcultics^-cnEhiisiait though Dr. 
Michadii is, be mecte them halfway. DERRIl/K J. !iTE^SNl^^G 

Priimtes: Vol. It* HAplorfilnh TanJOidea. By iV. C. OmM 

HilL Edinburg 1955- Ppr JtJf, 1471 i 4 ay 
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* Thii second volume of J^r, Liili^j 4Vnii/nij eqn- 

sisu of two dkdiKt though correhicd parts. About the first diird of 
the text, including the separately listed proper references to h* b 
given to a definitiDn and general accotiui of the kLpkirtunes. it 
might be described as an overture to the Operu futa/d of the author^ 
containing scctionj which cover all the salient features of the 
topography, reproductive physiology and dcvelopniejir of rliis 
grade of the primates. These *cctiqtis furnish an exeelieni intro¬ 
duction to the subject of anthropoid naarpliology^ they give what 
many of us had hoped to find in Sonnt^'s little bor^ when wc 
were Ic^iming rhe rudiments of this pan of sdefiice^ the part upon 
the Haplorbinei generally concludes wish a shrewd rritique of what 
has been dune and wTitten in the sphere of their uiemLai processes, 
followed by a brief statement of tlieir taxonomy and temporal 
distribudon. 

Tile rest of tliie book deals wbolly wlih one of the iinrncious 
prcirndErs to die dirone of our ancestry—the Indonesian Taraicr 
and its extinct relatives^ A comprcliensive iiattual history and 
aiiatomy of the httle beast occupies some tWE^-rhirds of this part; 
it is preceded by a facmai defmitaon and. dasyficaiion of the tatsioid 
sub-order and includes a very complete history of the discovery and 
recognition of Taisius and iss various species. The trcatmetit 
foDows the parcem indicaicd hy the introductory part of the w^ork. 
The accounts of tarsierian anatomy are based upon tl^ author's 
own observations as w'tU as tliose of others. They arc very full 
indeed, and one human anatomht remote fiom the animal has no 
difficulty in buDding up a mriira] picture from rhem that is as gchod 
u hr can ever hope to get frotn print and picture alone. The sttidenE 
of the history of zoological illustraiion will find an intcrcst^g scries 
here, a succession reminLsceiu of ihe beseiary, of Albiuus and of the 
senreincutal school in turn {fig. 7, Plates V and VI). He can compare 
them with a modem photograph ind with a skiagram of the 
Complete artimai. 

Since Tatsim is now rcHrtctcd to one genus and one w^orld-regaon, 
all else in the book deab with the fossil families, real or reputed. 
The key* to their division into nib-fajiiilici and into genera are all 
dental, as are indeed many of the tarsioid fragmcuti that remain. 
The reader is left in no doubt about which finds are certainly 
assignable to a sub-fiimily and wdiich not. The European 
sciia are listed at the end- 

Thf book is worthy of its primen. Its value is enhanced by the 
illustratickiu w"Mch are muqcty fioui the hand of VvormeHifl; they 
arc clear and good to look ati, even closely- There is an adequate 
index of t 6 close-printed columns imd a fwpi-page map of Tarsicr'i 
present realm. Saving book titles^ dae references to the literature 
give no indication of the scope of the papen referred to. This may 
be because 20 pages of fclercncei would othcrwifc have been 
expanded to 40^ no smaU muter in these days of printei^i Ctrsrs. It 
is a small lauk to find with a book whicb h classical in both endea vour 
and achicvenicnt, and is, motcowr^ an irasy thing to read. 

M. A. MacCONAILL 
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Trade and Politics in tbe Niger Deltai, ifljO”l 885 » fiy A- O- 
Dike. Oxfmd {daratden Press} {iawAw: Cuwhfr^rj^)^ 

I I C Pp. uiif, 250- Peite £i lOJ, 

1 1 Dike^s ioug^awaiied book marks the cnujid- 

pation of Nigerian hutoriography from its 'fcatt^cd aayagci and 
dashing merchant adventuTets' phucL and a must impressive begin¬ 
ning it is to serious studies in this field. 

'Hie book drab with the crucial period covering the begmningi 
Dt" Brirish political control in Nigeria- In the first three chapters we 
are given a sketch of the origins and sodal urganizatiem of the 13elta 
siatei, principal Afrimi actors in Dr. Dike's drama, followed by a 
summary of ihrir ciriy trade rebtiom with Europe^ the rest of the 


text cs devoted to a detailed study t>f the econonik and political 
events leading up from 18JO to the decision to cbtm and implement 
a foftnal Pfotcctorate. 

The author^i primiipal tliesii is that imperial expansion cm the 
West Coas was never the priinary aim of British policy-tnafcera of 
the nintteenth cmniry. These* by and large, were interested in the 
purely ccmniercul possibilities of tbe Niger Basiu; bur they dij- 
co>xr^ that elEcleut commerce with politically unstable Delta 
partners could only be maintalDcd by inrerveuing in local politics 
to force their scabOiry, and ai 1 result we find tbem gradually drawn 
fiisEn Lii 5 M‘^^ 4 i$re into active colonialiani. The iocvitability of a like 
rrain of evetita wherever a powerful group engages in conunmc 
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with parbierf At imcc less stable 2 nd Icsi poweHiil is wcU diawii here; 
f&r ill the sccdikI chapter we see fim hf^wr iii the slivin^ diyi when 
the Aro Chiiku people w'cre vitj| links in die tntde chains they were 
fbrecd 10 mtervene in the palirtio of the Ibo hintcrLuid to main* 
tAin siith stabiiity was essentia] Air die eoniJiiuAnec of cDmTneree, 
And again how^ in the oiNniding dayi that foliow'ed, siinibt 
imcrv'cntian foreed cm I>rlia nmnarehs to ensure 2 regular yield 
from the oil marloeii. Ci>JiiJiierde Ibllowed of necessity by uiEervcn- 
tion is clearly an old story on the W«r Coast, and one that gives 
rbe to sndi deluded parallels u bctwecri die VMatket Go%'em- 
ments' composed as to jo per cent, of Ibo tfaden^ jo per centr ot 
Boimy men, and held in the shadow' of a Bonny war canoe, md the 
'Conna of^uity' comptised as to 50 per cent, of Bonnya, jo per 
teuL of Europeans, and field m the shadow of a Britrsh gunboat. 

A second theme of the book is the pocuJiar miture of die contact 
bcEwccn European and African cultures in this aiea. Although he 
hints that the ' Hoinc Sysceni' organization of die Ehdta states was 
in origiri a direct outcome of rhe pattern of human rchtionsKip 
zcquired by the ExustaJ tracks the author points ouc how little 
indigenous social values changed through 400 years of 5wbset|uciu 
CoiTimetce. This basic lack of Eutopcaiiiiation is something that 
surprises evcEi contemporary visiiofs to this part of Nigeria longer 
in ciaiitact with Europe > and Dr Dike rightly, I ihint, attributes it 
largely to the narrowness of aims and outlook of rhe "rough 
diamond' merchants w^ho despite themselves were the sole ani^ 
bassadom of European culture rhmugh the peak yean of Delta 
prosperity', and viho were only nicccedcd by men co^rtied with 
(.^lightening as well as purse-lightening w’hcn the tw^in diicovcrics 
of steam power and quinine made practicable the opciiuig-up of the 
interior at the turn of the nineteenth century. 

Whilst ack now ledging the validity and importance of these two 
main points, one can make several oritidims on subsidiary matricrs. 
Firsts a great deal of space is devoted to Bonny and Cabbat at the 
expense of such peoples of the wwteni Delta as the Western Ijo and 
Jekri {Itsekiri^-of whom the btter at least traded actively with 
Europe throughout this period. True, Bontiy and Calabar were in 
the main stream of ewnts leading up to ttie proebmation of the 
Protectorate, w hilst the w'csJcm Delta was S(.vm(!thing of a back¬ 
water in this respect s but comparisons of the politicil organbadoiu 
and responses to commerce of all die various pcopks of tlie DeJta 
would ncvcrtlielcss ha%e bccii illuminiting. Thus^ detailed strue- 
mral panrUeh between the "House Syflem* organiiation of the 
trading states and the 'democratk* organiniion of the Western Ijo, 
together with rultuial affuiitiei md tradiriona of ori^n litiking the 
former to the latter, provide cyidcoce fut Dr. Ihke^s otherw^ise 
basely suppcirted view that the ‘House Syttcni' evolved ftoni the 
‘democfatlc' type of organizatioii in response to the advent of 
commerce and ccoiwniic dilFeteiuiatimi: and Wesicni Ijo records 
add to this by providing a striking rhemgh temporary example o± 
such a social revolution wiihio the period dealt with by the book— 
in tlie case of Ekede of the Mein clan, who by brilLLant use of trading 
opportunitiei about the turn of the mnetcenth century'* b^ine 
virtual dictaior of an ersiwbik skmomiie: community^ wlikh lie 
tnimfomied for the spice of a few years into a replica of one of the 
eastern 'Home SyTWms.' 

Secondly, great emphasis U pbeed on the 'divinity' of the King 
of Bonny in analysing the caiM of the latter's political dismtegra* 
don. Thus we are told that fbe exile of King Wdliam Dappa by die 
Bdti^ antagomzed even die anti-niniiarchist fartkm in Boimy, 
becatLsc st waa a Hcuting of supcmatural authority. Yet there is a 
Bonny tradition that one OwTa had previously been deposed in 
favour of die great PehrkijJc became he wtm too pc^T ro support the 
stale to a king vt'ai expected m* so that depoution had a clear 
customary precedent-- One would have liked to know in much more 
detail bow far the office and decisions of the king were backed by 
nipematuial smciiona-Hapccially since K>tnc loureci (e-je- ibe writer 
of ihc Bunny lutcUigcnce Report) seem dioubtful whether they were 
so backed at all. 

These poinci apart, Dr. Dike^ is a masterly book whreh show's 
that fare historian's virtue of combining suicaintd lavelincss with a 
iioii-paiTtsjn approach. As such, it will prove as absorbing to lay 
'cOMtcTi' as to huiorians and anthropologtsii-Hiiough an extra com- 


inendatiDn is due to the spedalist for the comprehensive listing of 
sources and for die waTclifuJ use of indigennus rntdiriom whose 
sociological function ts often anything but that of objective 
recording, W, R. C HORTON 


The Situdy of Africmi Art. By B'jVIj 

e/ -an tpckthiiiim of jrf. AUat AietJuvjW 

^ 1936. Pp. 92 pfixtfs. Pner Si, AEicall 

Tribal Sarulpture. By AfiC^rurfl Piass. IHiiLnltlpfria (L'jtrV. iMui.)* 
Pp^ 37+ 62. plalcu fintpr Prke $£ 

Mr. Eagg'i Qba'lin Collie lecture is an important contribution 
ill due it challenges us to emuider carefully the various approaches 
to the study of African art. 

|[ is possible dut a special study of any art period or school, 
whether it be Byxanrine or Rcniish, Celtic or Japanese, would 
mBy present the same problems if we wxre sensitive enough to 
notice them, but we have ceased to rcaliaq the need for fully ujider- 
staiiding Greek mythology m order do appreciate Greek sculpture, 
or for living deeply into early Christun symbolum before w^c rit 
dowTi to enjoy half an hour with the Book of Kelk The study of 
African art, ou the other hand, a still young enough fur us to fed 
Klf^nsciqus and insecure about it. It Is well that ^ is so^ for our 


knuwdedge of the subject can at present only be partial, and it would 
be fatal lor any of us to attempt to dogmatize without due humihiy. 

As Mr. Eagg poind out, Africaji art has been taken up cnthuii* 
astically Erst by the ethuologur, (hen by the artist, and hnaJly by the 
poseur who indidgcs ifi what he delightfully calls u/jrmc, Tliis last 
can be wtehcii off as a negligible iufluencct for fashioti has always 
had its paxung crazes, and docs Utde to hann or enhance solid 
wnrdi. Tlie early eoUcaDri, some going far back to the sevenceenda 
century, were oBcu men of taste who brought home works of art 
of great iutetest and value, although they talked neither of the 
inagicD-Tcligious siguifioaucE nor of the fornixl v'-xlucs of the pieces 
which they collected. Then for many years the ethnologist held the 
field, and did ueiling work in corrrlidng the masks and sc^ptutes 
with the background pattem of life from which they came. For 
in so far as a great part of African sculpture holds for its maker or 
owner a rcLgious-utilEtarian value rather than an esthetic one it is 
necessary that We should have some undentanding of its background 
if wc are to be ru any way emotionally attujned to its almi and its 
attaiiunent. The ethnologist's approach was osemially deductive and 
sdcntilii!; tic was not, as an cthnoiogisc, moved by beauty of form. 

When the Fost-lmprcssiorii$ts in their tum ' discovered ‘ Africaii 
art in the light of their own iinluctive gifts, they rather nacuraJly 
closed tlwir cars to all this scientific analysif in which the ethnologisr 
delighted. Tlic value to them of a work of art lay in the emotkuial 
impact which in form or patrem or texture made upon au observer 
who w'as trained in 3»ihctic apprecution. Both of these approaches 
arc Valid, but they must be realized as being complemcUfary rather 
titan condJeting ways of study, aud it is this synthesis which is so 
dMiL'ulc to attain. Only too often the writer on African art, whether 
he approaches his mbject from the sdetitilie or die arsihetic point of 
view, balds Ids little nugnifying gbs$ over his iavouHie aspect* 
enlarging it out of aE proportion to the rest, so that we can get no 
a ll-r-nund conception of the worth of a piece of sculpture. 

.Mr. Fagg discusses some of the branches of study necessary in a 
liolistJc; discipline of African or any other tribal art. It is here that I 
hive iny only quarrel with him, for be entirely omits the approach 
wliich must come Hrst to the artist; the studied appreciation of form, 
colour, pattern, texture and other asrtheric values. For us tixse must 
come finit, although vre fully admit that wc must then enrich our 
appredarion by criiical sekntibe study of all that Iks behind the 
work. I have spoken of studied appreciation, and T mean studied, 
something tar mote serious than a rapid euiotioiul reaction to a 
wx?rk, a definiir analysis of its x^ietic qualities, 

Mr. Fagg hsti among his subjeas for study the pbee of African 
art in world art history. Here he divides art into two groups which 
lie ealb those of industrial and pre-industrii| cultures, takhig as hii 
Pterion of an industrial culture one which is concctned with build¬ 
ings or other mnstruerions which by their nature call for precision 
in design or cxecutkKn. Tins b a use^ and workable division, bui 1 
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am not sure whether the eiilc abiic conveys bis mciifiinfi- Hr Uiowi 
how difficuJt it u to work through the uomul hbtorial methpdii nf 
study, lud einplusizci the need both for the study of living carvers 
at work> and for the collection of well docuTneuted photographs of 
sculpture. He then stresses the importmcc of the study of the 
ecological background, of ecotinmics and soruJ stnicttirrH and 
religious and philosophical concept*. 

From these piiTnary studics.^ winch tniist eottsisi chiefly in the 
collection of material and relevant data, the writet leads us on to the 
Couddenlion of their iiitcrpreuuioiL He describes the niethods of 
stylistic anajyib carried out by the Belgian school under Profcsior 
Olbrcchti and suggests that the scope of such an approach should 
cover not only the ideudilcation of ctibal sculpture but that of the 
work ofimiividiid artbis^ and the hi^ory of development of various 
tribal * schools.' 

Such spocialut study laill best be carried out in the latger museunts 
where adequate colieciions of work from various African! territories 
are housed; hue boch the specialist worker and the mrdent interested 
in African art as a whole will contirLiully need the stinmim of seeing 
work wliich his been brought togedicr from over the wimle 
conrinentn or those parts of it w^here carving qf a sufrident standard 
ii to be found. The cjfhibition nf African Tribal Sculpture shown iis 
the University Museum. Fhibdclphia^ ftoiti April to Sepfcinber, 
I9J<V. ihouH certainly make a rich contributkini towards diis end. 
Tiae svork e^thibited has been brenght together from museums and 
private coUcctions m Europe. Africa and America by Mrs. Webster 
Phu*. same 40 of the pieces commg from the PIisi coUection which 
is an loan in the British Museum. 

It h dilficuli to make atiy assessment of an exhibition which one 
has iic 5 t Seen, but from die catalogue and from all informatian avail¬ 
able in this country the exhibition would appear to be one of die 
most iinpartant suioe dut held in the Museum of Modem Art, New 
Yo^k^ in 1935. The piecei have been chosen not ottiy ta give a 
ciHume of the chiractcristici of the principal ^schools' of African 
tribal aiT* but more especially Ea show only works of a liigh a^thtiie 
standard. That such a standard has been achieVEd is clear from repro- 
dnetiom in the catalague; and it wuuJd be of great interest to conv- 
pare the Works shown from the private coUccticKus with thase which 
hasT become fmiilbr to us in the public museums and w'hich we 
has'c iipw^ ct»nie to regard as the cLikrics of African art. 

The catalogue lias been wtII got up in the format to which we 
have become accustomed in exhibitions of an ofths British Colonies 
held in this country: although the accidental onLissiou of phoro- 
graplis of two or three starred pieces is ta be regretted. Each section 
ti lieaded by a brief dcscriptian of the tribe eoncenied followed by 
whai dacumentation is available of the relevant work shown. These 
arc ckarly written without too many technical terms, judgmenis of 
esthetic v'aliie are usually ominedn and rightly so. for in thii matter 
the pieces must speak for theimdva: they n^miot be assessed in the 
small space available. 

The whole qurstioti of tile formal ol an exhibition cata logue is a 
difiKult one, Such books wiicit well illustrated and dbrumenred 
hold all ihipartaju pbce In the library of the lerkHn studeEit of 
Africati art, and fur him tlie brief references to yfyki techniqUE* or 
KKTial backgroujid will be intcUigibk and valuable. But thEy also 


have to appeal to the general public, who may not have the neces¬ 
sary background knovvledge lo follow such references- For them 
the format used in the catalogue written byj. J. Sweeney of tlie 1935 
exhibition in the MiHcuni of Moderti Aft, or 'The Arts in the 
Belgian Congo and Kuinda-Urundi/ pubbshEd by the Information 
and Documentation Centre of that coumry^ or the catalogUE of the 
Allen Memorial, Art Museum Exlubition dkoased above, each 
with Its essay or colkcuon of essay* on same aspect of siuily of 
African art, would be of Very gteat Value, IS they wotdd to US all. 

K. M. TROWELL 

Au Sahara: Les Hottimes tt leurs OutlJs, VoL I. By Jrm 
. ^ — Cttfciu. jVmririfri' (Ld 1955. Pp. 106. 24 
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' Between 194a and 1953. acaff of the Mia 6 e d'Ethno- 
graphie de NeuchatcL under Jean Gihus made eight expeditions of 
three to six months each to various parts of the Sahara and Western 
Sudan for the collection of representative samples of the matcrid 
culture of the peoples of the area—Moorip Tuxreg, Puhni and 
Hausa. The results are there for all to are in the excellent and bug 
established African collections at NeuchatcL Phofographic, film and 
sound documentation has also been made, and some of this has been 
seen and heard in Great Britain. An interesting feature of the expedi- 
tioiu is that they ww made by aircraftt and x discussion of the 
utility qf this form of transporr for work of this kind lias also been 
published- 

This volume is tlie fmt of a series illiutmting the work of the 
Expeditiork*; Volume tt a to be eutillcd Les Aiti H Us Bjj&nx, 
Volume UI.Les Tfditiiquis ti U M^tUr. Volume I. ai any rate, is in the 
best sense a souvemr volume. It is beautifully rqiroduced, with ex- 
cehenc photographs by the author, dear maps by Andie Chautems, 
and a dchghrful cover designed by Hans Emi. its style ii impicsrion- 
isric. its tone evocative. We are transported acrau the Samia w^ath 
its varied laces, and introduced to the ticemasonry of the South 
Saharan nomad. Attention is focused on the trading places on the 
southern shore of the sand sea—the markets of the Western Sud-m. 
Tahoua i* chosen as an example^ and wnth the aid of excellent dia- 
gram* a general deseription i* given of market activities, depending 
baucaUy upon the exchange of desert salt for savanna grain r Gabus 
comuieiits regretfully on the fate of the faded cities of the Western 
Sudan~l imbuktu, the erstw^hilc centre of [sUniic learning and 
piety^ and WaLita. the once fomous eonimncril centre, now 'dying 
w'ith dignity.' The xsthetie as well as practical contribution 10 the 
cultuxal Life of the area made by the crafrs is described. There follows 
a brief description of the entenainment world of the Western 
Sudanese markets—the dancing girls, prostitutes, praise SEngers, 
jesten and musicians. Finally there are ethnographical vignettes of 
the Tuareg, the Pastoral FuUni and the Ncmadi. These are interest¬ 
ing. not for depth of perception, or ethnographical precuton, but for 
a ready and engaging sympathy for the way of life of Saharan and 
Sudanese nomads- This nostalgic atmosphere runs frankly tiuough 
the whale book, text and illustratinn alike. Those w'ho already know 
something of the Sahara and Wcateni Sudan, or thoM whn can 
nieicly »vour nostalgia, will enjoy reading or looking at the pages 
of Au Mr jni, DERLklC K J. STENN I NC 
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The Little Comttiunicy: Viewpainii for ihe Study ofa Human 
Whole™ By Refrrri RrJ/rrid. ^Lr.P.) [I'.K. agents: 

C.LLP), Pp. Ift 2 - fVjrf loj. 

Tlic study of smalhscalE socieiks constitutes one of the 
doiiiinim tradition* in anthtopolagy. k ibctaccounES for a fomikl- 
able library of monograph* dut neatly pigeonhole a vast array of 
sodetiei which seemingly have no rdatiai^ip to each other. Tlie 
recent concern for eampantivc itudiei indicate* an interest in 
carrying the areutnubicd legacy beyond the discrete Social unit. 
Catalogues of 'culiural unrversab' arc one attempt in this direction. 
Anotlier direcibn is the comparative study of socictie* a* whole 
unit* tJuc eaji only be meaningfully understood in relation to each 
other *d long ai a sense of society b retained, 
in Tht LiUU CuttiriuiPnVy Rcdfield addresso* hinuelf tp ihc issue 


of eomprehending societies as whole units, k however, unfortu- 
nate for a comparative anthropok^y chat, while empkasbitig that 
Little cnmmiiiifties are and have been whole uirit* and can be studied 
as whole units, Rcdheld does noc deal with sociery. This, at least 
on the foce of ir, appears to be che case jiuee he explicitly notifio 
the reader that hi* is solely a study of the methods used to study liede 
soeietks holisdcally. However^ in carrying out his task, he intro- 
duees a number of illustrative soeiede* (Nuer. Tale. Striono, Skolt 
Lapp, Plainvilk. Oian Korn, Tepoaxlan and others) whicli he 
analyses subscanrivdy and comparatively in rich detail along a 
nuniber ofikuieiukins—ccofogy, aociditnirt group personality, 
w^orld viesv, bixtorical theme. Bur since chc problem b Jwiys how 
adcii]uireLy each dimension portrays the whole, the case by ea*e 
substantive eottiparisons do not materialiie into any observations 
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Qti the ciwiJttcr pf inirkll ictlc wktkrs. By 2 conEinuoiu 

sltiTtiiig back iuid rortit bctwrcti sub»lll£:c^ 2nd method for the 
purpose of «tibliihmg tlse relative uscfulotMS of viriom mechodj, 
the bH,Kjk is not ^ coiufibuiioai to mnapjradve anthropology. Nor 
b It a eaULributton to comparaEive method lioce the illuiiMivc 
uutjerbJ wai fieleeied because of its substantive rnlercst rather than 
on impaitial 'scieiitifie” groimdi. 

RedbeLd concludes tlut anthropology docs oifer a saiufactoty 
method for studies of whole communities^ the uccCssary and essential 
ingredients for the study of \^'holc sodefies is provided by th4r 
methixi of the rural-urban model. 

By dehnition^ rural or Iribal socic^ is whole when there is 
uniformity of conscience and world ^-iew^ stability of career lines 
over generations, equivalence bciweai aspiration and adiicvcmmt 
and close corrcipoir^nce betW'Ccn ideal and acnon. By this dcfuti- 
tion it u appitcnt tlut tlicte is a close corrcsjHjndcnoc between the 
integrated society and tlie possibiliiy of applying holistic cmic^s. 
But, in building the rural pule on 1 coiKcprion the stable society , 
using Maine as a starting point and gu^c line, one may work in a 
way condstent with an iiiitUcctual tradltkiii, but iticaiuistent with 
ccititempotary lacts. 

Tbe issue is made clear by Lew^ij^s rc-fCudy of Tepoatbnand the 
reply whieh Redhcld makes to it in thii b^k. Tne two itudics 


on the same community describe two wholly dideteni set-ups. [n 
what ii ttraliy a mcthodologicaJly irrelkitablc posiTion* Rcdficld 
resolves the cotitradiction between bis and Lewis's observations on 
Tcpoxtlan by niaiiitaiiiing that a single whole can be %^cwed ekhet 
wholly or hi parts from a variety of positions, these being a 
fimaion of curiosity and models. By this argument, anthto- 
pology very nearly becomes a reilex of itself, and the study of 
coniiiiunity wholes a matter of Esthetics. Typologies if tiiey are to 
tneati any thing must ricCessarily be linked to a concrete empirical 
reality. 

The studies of societiei as wholes nm and has led to interesting 
fonnulalioTU! aiid studies, a laa which i$ imply illustrated by thh 
book. Hoivcver, by an initial focus on clie whole, one's attention is 
necessarily directed away iroin tlie parts whicli In some cases may 
be iii cpuhicc or tension with the whole or autonomous in tdatbti 
to xr. ht locking ac the totaLiy, tJiere is a tendency to assume a 
general icciaJ inEegralion whose appearance may be given by a 
single iiistltuEion- where kinship dominates, unity ma-y be given by 
ihe aurhority of the kinship bead; the mcason: of 2tini integration 
seems clearly lo be related ro the role of the priests. While it is true 
that integration is a Iq^kimatc subject of siudy^^ ii is also true tba^t 
one can confuse it even in small societies with what is a rational 
calculatLon of imeiest. ARTHUR J. VII 3 K’H 


ASIA 


Village Indian Scudi« m the Littk Commuaity. Edited hy 
MrKifli Al^Jnrjn/r. Otfcajtf (U.P.) (U-K^ C. L/.Pr), 

I IQ I^SS- Pp- 

study of presentHiay Indian scideiy aiKl culture 
by social Eithropologists bis been dow^ iu starring, but, following 
the planned area studies ofeertain Aoicrican uiiivtrsiiies, co-opcfating 
wHith Indian univ'cr^ries and :stippDrtcd by the big Ajncrican 
Foundations, a significanr beginning has been made. The signlfi^ucc 
is iUuatrated in the two chief emphaset in these studies. One is the 
nature and prcwresi and pace of social change iu Indian villages, 
ehangei stimulated by political^ coononiic and social movements of 
the last to-^o year?. The otticr ii the relation of the unaH scale 
culture of an Indian village to the broad sweep of Hindu culture 
throughmit India. 

The eight authors have all done recent fieldwork m Indian vilbges 
reaching front tile Tanjore district of Madras in the south to the 
I>elhj district in the north. With one exetpuon, the papers were 
dhciisred at a seminar in the University of Chicago, conducted by 
Professor Robert Rcdficld axrd Milton Singer, and were subsequently 
tcvTKd hi the light of comtnents and diuussion.. Di tliii sense there 
lias been collaboration among ibe authoi>, and also hi aiiDther senje, 
since Professor Redhcld dreubted among the authors an outline 
of his ketum at Uppsala University on "Hie Little CcnuniiFiiYy. 

An assumption running through these papers is the prevalence of 
2. bcpdy of bclids and ritual pracdces eiJ of social pittems caDed 
Indian civilijatiou. Each antltor deals in his owii way with tbe 
variance of this prevailing Hindu culture as seen in his vdlagc, and 
links 'ihb great tradition/ as one of them calls it, to 'the little 
tradiEioti^ which b pcpthar to the local Eulmre. Four ot the papers 
are concerned mainly with social structure^ In iti traditional and in 
its changjug form. Two of the papers apptoach the main problems 
through the study of ritiul, and one through the study of persorulity 
fbnnarion in a Gujerat village with strong Rajput tre^tiom. In 
another paper, by comparing the society in a Mexican village svith 
that of a Punjab village, the auchor illustrates the wide range of 
Variation between pciaani societies in diffemit culture^ 

MARGARET READ 


Vilkge Life in Modem TIiMilatid. Eyjidtn E. de Ymtrig. Berkeley, 
Lw An^clei ( 17 . qfCrtlif. P.) {U.K. ; C_y.P.), 19S 5 ^ 

T9 O jC* 

* Profeior dc Youngs w'ho has done 1 year's detailed 

fieldw'ork in a village of North Thailand, and Itu spent a furtber 
two yean in other parts of the country, has decided to write gener¬ 
ally of Tha-dand peasants, rather than to analyse one vilUgc, or ihe 
vdbgcs of a single arei^ in the style of social anthtopology. This 


attracrively-produccd book gives an unpreteiuacus and clearly- 
v\^ttcn list of the various aapccts of TluiUnd rural ^culture,* 
arranged in six chaprtcrsr Village Organiiatioii — m lact tiiainly about 
Thail^d; Social Organization—about suchmariers ashousea, house¬ 
holds^ hygiene and so on; die Life History of the Individual 
—births sebooh conKription, kimhip and mirriagc, old age; Agrn 
cultural and Economic Patten is; Religious Beliefs and P!racticei: atid, 
lastly, the Changing Scope of the Villager's Worid, b!i which wc 
kam somcfhuifi of dcveloptncnt and development prograuinici. Ii 
seems clear lo one who knows Lttlc of Thailand tliat the facts have 
been carefully checked and sources treated with due scepridsm^ but 
Inevitably such a book is hill of general staiemcnis about all Tbais, 
and in spite of the author's evideiTt caution, one wonders liow 
widely some of these hold. Moreover, Professor dc Young can only 
cover so wide a field by treating the parts briefly and at times super- 
licially. For example, the predominantly mattiliscal residence 
patrem suggests all sorts of inUTCjting kitisliip problcini, which 
Professor ck Young docs not even incutlon; and the rebrions 
between each village and its Uhuddut monanery are described 
generally u a fact of* Thai culture/ which Prot«sor de Young does 
not seem to think calk for more analysu or explanation. Perhaps we 
uiay hope for pobhcarioti ofihe detailed! results ofhiinoithcfTi study 
in a more sodological vein. The present w'ork is certainly csotemcly 
informative* and lias a useful index and biblii^graphy, and some 
dcmugrapliJc appendices. PAUL STlRLINti 

Siodtes in Cherernis^ The Supematur*]. By Tlj^wauf A. Sehev^ 

m <ind rrancer J, fnfrmiuui, iMmsi Feed in AtUhriip.^ 
Nil. XXIL Nch^ York. 19^6. ^157. JYicc Sj 

The preface of the work shows dm many persons 
other than those mentioned on the cover luve partidpared in iti 
ccinipilatiom Tlse aurhon luve compiled aU notes conocming the 
belicfi and religious iliinkbig of ihc Chcreinis which they have 
found in earlk-r published Cturcmis material. There are, however, 
several ^Gsrks containing iniportant in rormatioii about the Chcrcinu 
which are beking among the sources quoted in rhe bibliography 
(f.jf, A. Olearius, P. j. v. Strahlenbcrg* P. S. Pallas, J. G. &x>rgi« 
N- Rychkov, G. Gorodskoy, A. P. Ritiikh, N. Troitskaya, 
V, MetiduroVp P. E. Ycnjsbiiov, N. V. Nikokkiy, A. Apmyev), 
while several of thcwc dted (Crjg, Canup, Toynbee^ etcj could w'eU 
be ouuttcd. As for the anihiropology of the Chereniis (p. 20)* the 
description by Kajava in Snloi, VoL 11 + pp^ 292^.^ is 

fiindanirnral- 

Thc i>Ttcm of quoting the sources k also uusatkfaetpry 10 other 
respects, Ep., the ehjpEcr on the hkeorica! backgtoixod is obviously 
for a great part (pp. ^>4-28) 1 verbatim traiisLtion of the outline 
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liistDry of thtf Chcffniii by Widuiujin in the Hrinish cncyclopspdu 
Ifa Vol. IX, osl. |Ht$dC {ritfriintcd in 

SuJbw); dui iouTirf, ho^wc^^ n nci^r iti the xckx nor in 

ttic bibliogt^phy. ITic above encyclDpi-dLi wouJil have applied 
photogTttphs of ChereiLiis botinog hr superior to the drawing by 
Heikd reproduced on pp. j 6 £ Bolides^ ihe de$mpctoii of Chcmtib 
paganism by Holiiiberg-Harva concaini a number of most valuable 
pl:^Dgraph5 of ocrernoiiks and rites^ cie., whkh would have been 
jnstructive in this work also. 

The religious concepts of ihe ChcTetnis are ofspeda] tmeresi, riiHre 
paganism there has survived uivdl our dmes (tlie oflidil Russian 
cemuj of designated over ij per cent, of the CheTcmJi as 
pagans, and sIk? many orthodox were only nomifuUy Chfiminj]^ 
w'liiJc e,j(. their neat relatives, the Mordvins, were all it least noni in- 
ally Chrbtiaio before the end of the eighteenth century. Though 
nmuetoiis etiiiobms on various detiib of the work of ^bcok and 
Ingcnianii must be made, its irubi part, ^Encyclopedia of the 
Sacred'(pp.45-iS7). ha very valuable and easily accessible collection 
of miceri^ for sJi fnrthct studies of ibw rebgiom All CHicrcmis 
notions rehted to the supcmatnral are ettceted alphabetkaHy# 
ckxiified according to their subjects. The 'mperttatufal^ character 
of certain iteim^ however, is very sbghi, e.g. p. 207 G (=^Omcus')_ 
13.4.2.3. 'when the mountain ash blchoms, ic is go^ to sow wheat/ 
or p. ijx I (='‘Curcs7- JD- "vodka 11 drunk 10 cure a cold and to 
relieve a headache*: the latter at least represents 1 rather mterrutional 
superstition. 

The interesting description of the Cheremis religious movement 
Kugu Avia [pp. 320-337) totally lacks od rrm lomcc references, h 
would be gom to know the sources of the talc about the VPari’ 

Finmc ideas/ etc-, of certain ' Cheremb imdlcctuab' referred to on 
p. 337, since these things—at least here m Finland— have remained 
abioLuifdy imkiiowti, FENTTl AALTO 

The Sherpa and tile SdOWman. By ChofUi iSt0lW+ Laridem 
& Cattet), !935. Pp. Jrji, 2O0 t 37 >8^- 

Anthropologisti wd! find Mr. Stoaor's account of an 
expedition in search of the yeti or 'snovi'iiian^ the most 
InfomiiEJve of [he many travel books recently published on Nepal. 

The attempt to hnd a yclr, an animal about whose existence there 
can be little dr^ubr, was unsucccsshil, but Vihilc he was preparing 
for the arrival of the main parly and in between icveniJ trip* to ihc 

EUROPE 

Coal LS our Life. By jV. JJfnnu, K Hemiipni, oisJ C. Shught^. 

^ (Eyre & 1936. 155. JViff 5J. 

IT 3 After the usual dkf^ it is reir^ing to read a report 
of social life in a modem community which ii free from 
tables of correlations, which is well wrihten and jsrgort-frcc, and 
which holds the interest of the reader. Reading Ceol u mr Ufi k 
not an unpleasant chore—^kcepmg up with naneut work in the held 
—but an cnjoyjbk experience. 

The authors trace nut the intcTTclaEionshipi betw^een variuoi 
atpcm of die Social life of Aihiou, a Yorkdiije niimrtg town. They 
do not ebim to liave explored every aspect of the so^ life of this 
town of 14,000 hdubkanu. Nor« as they poitir oui, have the,y been 
able ID give full aitenciori to what they call die 'outside faeton* 
which inHuence the hfe of rhe cown. But they have sucicceded in 
their modest iim+ whkh w^as to make a specificdly anthropological 
contribution to our unckfitanding of the Engt^d of the mid- 
twentkdi cenfury; a contribution wlikh ocher d^plmcs, widi their 
etnphaus oti specific aspects of soeia! life—the econonuc, the 
political, and tl^ indiueriJ—are nor so well equipped to nuke. 

Over 70 per cetil. of the occupied males in the towu work in the 
coo] industry, 60 per cent, at locaJ coUkries. Tliere ii no other in¬ 
dustry of any consequence in the locality' and cmploymeni oppor¬ 
tunities for women arc few. Thus 'Ashton's famiha have a conimon 
fate defennined by virtue of their similar" rebtinndiip, dirough a 
wage-earning husbmd, to the cnai mdusify.'’ By wIue may be odled 
deniptive analysis—the weaving together of het and uuerpre^ 
tation—the authon trace out in de^ tlie implitariDfu of this 
rclatiqruhip for the minef at w'ork, for Trade Unionisni in the town, 
for Irdnirochne acrivitiesp suid for family life. 


high, ujimtubked CDuntry believed to be the haunt of tJie ffii^ the 
author spenr many weeks in the villages of the Sherpas of Khunibu, 
and his observations among this remarkable people arc well and 
vividly told. From his account emerges the picture of an economy 
extraordinarily well adapted to an inhospitable habitat, and capble 
of supporting cultural institutioru of considerable complcxity- 
Werc the herding of yak and the cultivation of buckwheat and 
potatoes their only productive activities, the Sherpas w'ould barely 
bve on subsiSEenci: level, bm theit extaouHT trade with Tibet ami 
the lower regions of Nepal enables them to au^ent their food with 
imparted gtain^ to ww an icstivc oceoriotis chxhes made of 
Tibetan and even CliiUine nuterbU, otid to hiid the nieaits for the 
niaiiiLenance of monasicrks and convam. Hux^ugliCHit die book 
Mr. Sronor gives usntuucrous inrcrestuig glim psd of the inliabitaiits 
of these insiirudonsp and Chapter 13 is eniirdy devoted ro an im¬ 
pressive dosmptiem of a grear fesdv^ in the Buddlilsr momsiery of 
Gondah above ThamL 

The author was not prindpaUy engaged m anthropologicai 
enquiries, and it b therefore not surprising that there arc a few slips 
in his observorions. Thm I cannot agree with his ebanecerbation of 
the Sherpas as btking 'any positive, creative sparkp* and cortse- 
ipiencly any art. h b npc correct that all the frescoo in privaie 
iiapcli and temples ate the w^ork of Tibetans, Among the Shetpa 
lanias thefe afe painceis in no way inferior to tlie average Tibetan 
pauiicr, and many of the frocoei in the monatteries of Khumbu 
and Solo are the product of local takEit. But it b mrep of course, that 
the rrilgioui arc of the Sherpaip no less chaii the deCails of Buddhbt 
ritual, have their roots in Tibemn lamabuL The particiilar painter 
lesidenl in Kliumjuiig ui^nuioned an p, 102 is nor, oi the author 
believes, a Tibetaci, nor indeed is he of Sherpa origin. Hu parents 
were Gurungs. and hb acceptance iiiio a Sherpa vilbgc cummuiiity 
and marriage to 1 Sherpa glK of good ela» illuxtrate the umisuai 
absorptive power of Sherpa society, in which inriunicrable immi- 
gtants from Tibet as well as uobted members of such ethnic 
groups ai Gumtigt, Cbecris and New'an have been cBbnlesiIy 
narnrdiaed. 

The authoA excellent phnrogtaphs gready add ro the value of 
the book, which must be w'ekotiied at a useful corrcciivc to the 
many mountaineering books m which Sherpas only £gure ^ bearers 
of burdens, and never as the crcaEori of a highly spedaliacd 
Himalayan ailture. C. VON F0RER-HA1MENIX3RF 


The dupten on the ininet at work cutitain dear and detailed 
descriptioni of the work of getting coal. L know of none ehewherc 
so valuable as these. Due the analysis is marred by a too doetiinauc 
approach to industrul condiet. Srresi b rigMy placed upon the fact 
that the working conditions of the miner give oeeauon every day 
for cemfUet bctw'ccJi worker and nianigei. Hue too little cniphasu 
b given [o die fraon which encourage co-Dperation. And at tiincs 
workjng-dass solidarity h sated as a stubborn iact of lifir in the fiee 
of cantfadietory evidence in tbc book itself. But perhaps rlie ein- 
phasu on eouHiet k itself valuable at a coirectrve to the appmach of 
the Human Rehuons School- 

On kbure and Etuily Life the book k excellem. There b a v^oluable 
analyib of the function of ^inbling^ which b enliv'cncd by maity 
amusing and telling anccd^es. t partieubriy liked the fnliowing 
teported torn'cnation between two minen: 

A. ' I just niksed die Treble Chance last w'cek- Just one mateh 
let me down.* 

B, ' I don't know why you bother at alL t never do. You have 
no ihaiwe-at all.^ 

A. 'I've a better chance than you, at any rate, if you don't 
bloody well send (hem in at all.' 

QwJ is i3«r does not patronJic the miner, it doci not elaim to 
luve dbcDvereu the onsw'ers to the troubles of the coal indintry^ 
and k docs nm moralbe. In ihartp it b a modcft and honest 
piece of work. Perhaps its major shortcoming b its bek of any 
attempt to relate &iding$ at Ashton to the work of sodologists 
in communities in ibk couiicry and America, and to cxainuic the 
impheations for sociological theory. 

114 
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Cthtl if ^uf Lift k ui iticlf 3 pics fat ihifi of cmplusu m sodo- 
logicjl studka from isokrcd iomi probleim and aspects of lodal 
nfi: to tile attidy of ihc inicrpatauodoiu bciiwccn sodil phroom^na- 
A mining comniiiiurv wai an cjccditni place to start. 

TQM LUPTON 

Miuken m MJttelmropa. By L. Sihmidt. Sendtrrsi^ifttn dfs Verdure 

m fUr nt k'ioi L Vmw4, 1955- ^Sh ^7 

plates, 3 fe.Kf 2 tnaps 

SwitzerUtd ind Ausiia* ’wrhkb Inrbour the mosi im- 
ponant colkrtioiif of CciitTal European inaski, have also been lead¬ 
ing in the study of their origin and meanings diitributton and 
cusionnaiy usage. After surveying ilic vanciu schoob of thoughtp 
Professor Schmidr suggests that an iiivesiigarion of the masts at 
various given periodi would greatly furiiirer tlw Mjakcti-Forwhiii^- 


In C^trd Etifopc, among the hunters, stag and bear ou^ks were 
outstafiding and among the herdsmen the masks of bLiO, ram and 
giiati. The fiiM htuiian masks may be contemporary wiih tl^ 
feitilky idob of the planten. The death mask from Klein.-Gletn, in 
Stym (seventh century a.c.) leads to short discussions of metal 
masks China to Myecnar and of the different niatenals masks 
were made of e.jg. clay and wood. Horse masks atci of counc, late¬ 
comers, and probably date back to classical antiquity; they have only 
bKn found in the non-oioutitamous bordet etmiimcs. 

tJthet comributions deal v^ith the devil's mask in foUtplays, with 
masks in Bavaria, Switzerlamk Stoveub and Poland Tile foUoMring^ 
retwences may be found useful: to the Cornish piay Ocdfitw uj 
the [pp. 90-1), hesbby korsci (p. 110)1, English niasqucradcs 

(bp. ii(, 127) and thefiiteu Man (p. 2*7), 

£. ETTLSNGEK 
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The Botany of Cook’s Voyages, fly Eipser Drew MmHL 

Aliss. (Cftr^m£aBtiimitaCer.) {IJ.K. ^enls: Wm. Daufsm], 
1954. Pp. 1*3-384, dtiTitniw Bifisiuea, I Vl. XJ^^, JVe. 5/6. 
Priff S4.7J 

Tile hte Professor E. D. Merrill, a very' tistiiiguishcd American 
botanlsr^ died early this year This, bk last book., is the product of a 
itMexainlnadon of the bolinkal c&llMions made during Cook s 
voyages by Banks. Solandcr and the rwo fiorstejiH father and son. 
PfofesioE Merrill shows that the sigruEmneu of thse coUccrions, 
which arc now widely scattered, has never been liilly apprcdaicd. 
Some of the n-Laterial has dm been published- Ail the coUecton 
mcntioiid were competent botanius, and they collcaed cultivated 
plants, weeds and *wikl' plants wish equal assiduity. Detailed 
CKaminatkin of their niatcrikl leads Professor Mcrriil to the enn^ 
elusion [hat 'tlihr heUankaJ evidmce ricitrly litdrffltw iluft ^ 17 * 9 ^ 

ihe euhigffts in the Patijie Mandf* u*ith pt^isihly one cxeeptitm, *pid e/I tkt 
mere fmmrre^Ms ttwJ sprriei, u^ii^i /Msn% tiya eff l/jr« exceptiam, «^e 
hfi^uj^ht in purpifsety w inddi^tmtly Jr^ ihc uvst by bur narly pf&ple 
whe Qtoipied fhf fVlyFr«iiini tfifln^if' Cp^ 191). He except! Guam from 
this geiiciiliKitioii, mrt many Mexican species were i^oduced 
by the Spanuh galkorts which niaintaiucd: a regular if infrequent 
service tom 1565 nneU 1815, He adds that \ .. theit js m valid 
evidenee thm atty ef the mfmFtjni ndlrgau A/ntekmi CfFigin 

diftrihtitfd in hoik hemirplKm m prr-Ct^lfmhim t*e pee- 
timrr (p. 192Z author's itaiks in both cases). 

Professor Merrih'i work is highly lelevani to anthropolagic^ 
studies in two main respecH. He disem^m widi authority the origin 
and dhfusion of important food piano, wich critical cxamkucion 
of the varioui theories and the most recent evidence on what is still 
in many casm a subject of controvetsiy; and he dhsccci both the 
conclusions and the methods of certam botanical and anthropo¬ 
logic^ writers. It may be mcftil to sumnurizc hii condimons in 

these fields. , * ■ 

j. Only the gourd (Lt^reafia) was dchintely common to Amenca 
and the Old World in pre-Columbian timet. It is probably of 
A&ican origin and readied America by fioittngj in controlled lesra 
gourds whkh bad been afloat in sea water for neariy two years srifl 
contained viable seeds. Heytrdahrs distinction between the bottle 
gourd and the giant gourd is not conudered valid- 

2, The sweet potatci PTfiiy be a hybrid of African origin which 
reached Aineriea in pTe-Columbian rimes. Professor Merriili seems 
at one point to incl™ to thb view and at audflici to favour m 
American origm. It was not fouad by Bird among the vegetable 
remains at Huam Prieta in Peto. Firm evidnice is still lacking. 

3, The coconut is df Old-World origin and readied the ww cemt 

fli" America by 1320- The wide dtJtributbn of the family to which 
it belongs (many incmben of which arc native lo America) is 
probably to be explained by the fumicr fertility and extension ot 
the Antarctic conriiienr, _ ^ 

4, Mairee is of American ori^; it did not otiginarc ui Assam as 
has b«n suggested. Tlie primitive Assamese types are derived from 
the poprorm of castetn BrariJ- Thdr omurence in Acam ii to \x 
explained by the Poni^uese trade route from Lisbon to the Wge 
of eastern Braiil and thenee round the Cape of Good Hope to Goa- 
This route was extcmively med from 1500 oow-ards (lu'. several 


decades belbre the opcniig of the Spaiiisli route from Mexico to the 
Philippines). Before long the Portuguese were pushing eastward: 
Macao was founded in 1537^ and from there they traded in China, 
Foimoia and Japan, Professor Merrill Tcpcatcdly emphasizes dm 
imponance of this roucc from Brazil to Goa Tae the early distri¬ 
bution of pbnts: it scenu to have been as largely neglected or 
undetcstimaicd by botanuts as by sjitbropologista. 

3, The theory that tobacco was introduced to New Ginnea in 
pre-MagcUaiiic tiEiirt Inmchts Ptofe^r MmSD into an inrcretttng 
dacutsioEi of varieties of die tobacco plant and of the fumes for 
tobacco in Larin AmericaT New Guinea and South-Easi Aib. He 
condudei that the only Species ctdrivaicd in New Ouinea is Nins- 
tima tabmim, an Amcricaji hybrid^ that there is nci native ipedes 
in New Guiswa^ and that its distribution li ceminly post-Golirm- 
bianr He agrees b the main with flic conduriotu of Haddon, for 
whose wo^ in tills field he has a high tegatd. 

6. Professor Merrill emphasires that agriculture and stock- 
ramng in dse Old and New "Worlds w'cre based on cmripletcly 
dilfcttnt pbnti and animaU (the dog being the only exception)^ 
and regards this as urcmswTrable evidence for the independent 
origin of these practices in the two hemispheres. 

Of particular relevance tu current anthropological contioverfics 
is The chapter called 'A coiuiiicratian of certain Authorities 
The authoritica ate mostly botanists w^ho have been concerned with 
plant-dismbiatjonal studies—F. B. H- Brown, G. F. Carter, C. 
Sauer and (jutssim} O. F. Cook m particular—and whose w ork has 
influenced anrhiopologiral thought. His stricrurei on their niethods 
and conclusions, pungenfly expressed and cotivindiigly docu¬ 
mented, must come as a surprise to cbosc of other disciplines who 
have accepted theix views as sound and well based The only non- 
boratiist who has flie misfomuic to attract Professor Memll'i 
attentlDn (except for some passing references) in thij diapter is Thor 
Heyerdahl. Tlie deuiolirion of his * authorities' is merdlias, but 
DtherwiK Professor Mctrill treati him compafativriy gently, 
apparently regarding him as one who sinned hi iguofancc. The 
verdict is ncvcrthelcii devastating, . Heyerdahl's phytogco- 
graphic views arc not sound, smipfy because lie did not know the 
subject and was hence incompetem to judge the actual value of the 
work of those on whom he depended for his evidence* (p. 221). 

1932 bibliography of more flun a thousand rifles u imptrssive. 
It IS also obvioii! d^r articles aud volumes^ covering a vast range 
of subject mattet, vfctt not only read but that they were intcasivcly 
studied in a icaroh lot statements which would help prove** 
wluc this Courageous explorer belxv^cd and wished to prove. 
Whitcvrr he chouglir supponed iiis theory was tooqiuckly accepted 
as true evidence* [p. 264). Professor Merrill might have added that 
staTemenri were quoted out of dicir context m a w-ay w'hkh is 
Mimerimes highly muleading. '^The tctraploid cotton theory of 
Hutchinson^ Silow^ and StepT^os ... has never been and scarcely 
ran be proved. Nevenhekss* Heyerdahl makes much of it^ (p. 2^3). 
‘At least four of the taxa mentioned by Heyerdahl at '^SoueJi 
A meriem" clemcurs for Eaiter Muid are cudemie ^>ecict, i.e., 
kneu'w mlf fram Easter /j/dnd!' (p. 2*9; author's italics). 'It is dear 
that there is no boranical evkle^ to support ihe dainis tmic by 
Heyerdahl in 1932.' 'Hb case seems, to me, to show beaimfoUy how 
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thic liuinsin mmd, decided, c^n practice selT-dcccpci^a' 

[p. 270). The siupicioru ^iuch mu^ hive been felt by fuiyone vfho 
has carcdilly chcdccd a rmdoni simple of HeyenLiliIi cthnobpcil 
evidence are here confinncd. It would be interesting now to hear 
the views of a phyucil anthiopologht on HcycrdihJ^s evidence froin 
blood groups, hair and skin colour. 

Tlv Copfc'# is 1 rich scniiar of fruidul comincnt 

and outHaf-^e-w-ay infonnatiDn. The spread of wct^ls^ Professor 
Merrill 3hpl^'Sp was an inevitable result of the Polynesian practice of 
cirrying plants in soil on their voyages. Some, such as the bread¬ 
fruit which sets no scci could hj%T been spread in no other 
The need for the early Europcin c?cploien to carry a ptoportian of 
their meal alive, and lienee to cut bay ar evcTy convenient bncflall, 
lud the same result. But what is one to make of the pineapple hi a 
waU-paintiiig at Pompeii ? It poses tw'o dilEcultks: the chrono¬ 
logical one artd the £art that the pineapple will not flourish in the 
Mcdilcmnean climate. Professor Merrill suspects that it is the work 
of a nineteertth-century tesCotcr. It should be pt^ible to settle the 
point by analysing the pigments. « 

If muai be iaid fhai this book is not easy reading, since the argu¬ 
ment (Ktaibnally scetm dhconnected and there is a icndcncy m 
ditfuseness and fcpctiiion, Critidstn b dbarmed by Professor 
Mcrriirs Opfc on *The Author*s PeKotial 1‘LiiidicapS,* in which he 


states that beiauK of his advanced age this wouM be his last book. 
Nevufthelcsi its pungency, clear ihihkmg and sound sense make it 
HOC only of great valu^ bur most tefineshing. Anyone with a 
haukedug to prove a ptecouceived theory sh^d read it and be 
chasMwi B. A. L, CRANSTONE 

Love in the South Seas. By D^srnrktcrt^ irdnshKi^ hy F. H- 

^ ^ LyflH. Lpjjdbrt (. 4 WeFi & L^rto m), f)i. 240, ij plofrs. 

12 o 

““ A popubr book such as thii on the seKual practices 
and anitudesof the Polynesians (the author dcNts not cnncem himself 
with Melancsb) hat 1 useful fnncfion to pL-tform lit coitecting 
common mscorKepdoiu, Unfornuutcly the litJe and the dust cover 
may attract the wioiig type of reader^ but such readers will be dis¬ 
appointed. Most of its value derives Eroiii the author^s personal 
knowledge of Polynedans; but he has read widely coo, and his book 
seems generally sound though fiiarrcd by too much ladle psychology 
and supcdicuJ moralizing. Its anlhrop>oicpgteal value is variable. It 
pmvidR some infensting light on prosenr-day conditiofu and is 
cfuitc gcKsd on the Arioi society and on sexual hie genmOy before 
European contact—but what is one to make of an account of bark- 
clnch manuficture whkh docs not nicmtion beadhg ? There is a good 
bibliography of over 100 titles. B. A, L, CRANSTONE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tiv Hflirdressicig: A CJiajige in Custom. ITirli lu^ lext ji^rfi 
Sib,—W e havet in comparing notes and imprtssiofu 
I 2 . / ^ eencral Nigeria, come upon a change in 

' cturoni of some iiuerest. Downes foundi, in the early 
nineteen-thirties^ chat aO Tiv w^omen^ at least In the south-east, had 
their hair dressed by men. Dohaiman found, in the late nineteen- 
forties aud early Mues, that aU women's halrdtcssing was done by 
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womcD- Our iiiiml leaaion to the diseovery of this dilfervnce wai 
to cofisidet one another "wrong." Fortunately, •wc both hid photo¬ 
graphs to doomient our statemcnti. Fig. i was taken by Downes 
ill Turaii hi 19JJ1; fig. 2 was (ikcn by Bohamun in Shangev 
Mbashayj in 1950. This change in divisian of bbour was not 
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discovered by Bohantian hi the field—probably because it never 
occurred to him to lit spceifiodly, and the Tiv considered it of no 
imponance. R, M. DOWNES 

PAUL DOHANNAN 


Iisdtaiis in AfricSi Qf. Maw, 195 b, 89 
^ Sib,—-W ith reference to Dr. Margaret Murray"s letter 

12 o ^ your June hsue, no argumeni as to the w^hereabouts 

of Punt can safely be based on the himtiiig leopard 
(cheetah). The spccici is widely spread in Africa, as well as in 
India, Arabu, Syiki and Asia Minor. 
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TIV SCARIHCATION 
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BEAUTY AND SCARIFICATION AMONGST THE TIV* 

ky 

PAUL BOHANNAN^ M.A.^ D,PHIL* 
qJ Social AitthropolosY^ L-niVirj/fy ^ Oxford 


n Q Europeans seldom count scarification and tattoo- 
^ iiig among the fine ares. Amonpt some African 
tribeSp however, there is an esthetic of body decoration 
which should be cxaniiiicd if we arc to imdcrsimd African 
arrisric canoi'is. ITiv^ the large pagan mbe of the Benue 
Valley in Nigeria, arc hcarily scarred, and have a definite 
and brgely overt assthcric of ph^-sical beauty, including 
scarification, 

A favDuriic Tiv m&t is kasev kcmbti koiig\jToii kuftigft \ 
n is one of those multiple puns in which tliey delight It 
means both ‘women mb more things’ and ‘women are 
more smooth'; it means that women spend a lot of time 
with pomades ajid poultices for the sake of their ap^ar- 
ance, and has direct sexual connotations. The Tiv sesmcde 
of phj^ical beauty is cxphcitly huilc on the assumption 
that one should make oneself attractive, and that the proof 
rests in being looked at. Its iniplctucntation calls for (t) 
oiling or colouring the skin, (2) dressing up, {}) capping 
the teeth in an unusual or pleasing way and {4) incising 
the skin. 

Tiv oil their bodies with palm oil, castor oih vas^ne, 
or^ occasionally* gtounthiut oil. The resultant shining 
is highly prized: it is said of a person with a glisten¬ 
ing skin,' he glow’s' {a nwFCf The same word is med 

of the sun or the headlights of an automobile. The im- 
ersoual form of the same expression, 1 wmfgcr, means to 
e light and can be said of the day, of a kerosene pressure 
bmp or of an idea. 

One of the most effective ways of glowing is to rub tbe 
skin with camw^ood, a red wcKsd w'hich Tiv import from 
the forests to their south* Camwood is ground and made 
into a paste with eirher w ater or oil, and is used as a cos- 
nictic. [t is also involved in rituals the notion of lighicning 
or causing to glow^ joins the profane and sacred worlds. 
The bride and groom, especially if it be the firsc marriage 
for both, arc smeared with camwcxid so that they glow: 
they may wear it for several weeks. A new-bom child has 
camwood smeared on his head. Corpses arc smeared with 
camwood; this 'lightens' them, but also (Tiv arc practical 
people) absorbs the liquids from the corpse and keeps 
down odour. Whenever a person is put into spedal con^ 
tact with a fetish force or iik&rnh&j caniw’ood is necessary to 
the CLTcmony. The greatest protecting force in Tivland, 
has camwood as one of its ingredients. Yet many 
people smear cam\vocKl on themselves merely because they 
think it attractive. Occasionally, if cam wood is nnavaibbte* 
yellow ochre may be substituted for cosmetic purposes. 
Today ralcum powder is a cosmetic, and the same phrase 
ts heard—‘ he glow?: The w hole notion of lightening by 
making oneself smooth, attractive and sacred is important 
to Tiv in their rehgtous and personal lives. 

* Wiih Plait / and ci^hi texifisarei 


Tiv say that ic is possible to make oneself very hght by 
means which are horrible and nefarious; If one smears 
ones body with human fat, one becomes irresistible. 
There are said to be men svho deal in human fat: they 
come, with sacks across their shoulders* and sic menacingly 
at the side of the market; their mark is a piece of a certain 
grass hanging from thdr Hp$. A prospective buyer ap¬ 
proaches drcumspcctly: the haggling docs not take place 
in the marker, but arrangements arc made to meet for a 
special ’market held at night* We Can see 

that Tiv arc expressing inctaphorically their belief that if 
one man achieves too much worldly success—including 
too much beauty"—he must have got it ai the expense ot 
another. 

There are other, less drastic, magical or medicinal means 
of 'glowing/ Tiv svear charms sewm into small leather 
bags or bracelets, some of w-hich make one invisible or 
turn bullets to one side* but many more of which protect 
one against witches or make one attractive iti geaeraJ and 
sexuaUy attractive in particular. 

The first notion of physical beauty, thai, is that the bodv 
must ’glow’ or uvwirijfr. It is also die point of much rituaL 
The word ineans to be beauiifuK to be clear, and to be in a 
satisfaccory ritual state. 

Besides bring made to glow, the body must be adorned 
or decorated. The Tiv w^ord for decorate is wukii. li means 
to make more pleasing anything which already clows or 
The glowing body is adorned widi clothing and 
jewellery* Usually translated ‘ to dress,’ ic really means ' ro 
dress up/ Stivm^ the greatest powder or natural force, w hich 
itself glows, is ‘dressed up' whenever its represemationai 
ingredients are put together for a ritual purpose. 

One of the things which chUdren do when they ’ dress 
up' is CO painc designs on their faces with a vegetable juice 
called mar. When they gel a bit older, they begin con¬ 
scientiously to *try' various designs to sec which ones fit 
their particular faces. There is an iniricate vocabulary of 
names for die various sorts of fiicial marks which may be 
made with mar. Schoolboys write W'ords and numbers on 
one another's faces; often nonsense sylbblcs are WTicteii 
for the sake of die design. The number" 5' was a favourite. 

Tiv use other cosmetics as wtU. They dye their fin^- 
nads and palms with henna, keeping gourds full of moist¬ 
ened crusW henna fastened over their wrists for several 
days at a time. They also use antimony or galena—the 
mineniJ which they call tiyii—to paint cycUds, nostrils and 
sometimes Ups, or to bbeken eyebrows. Men sometimes 
blacken their moustaches with tojii 

Another type of facial decoration is ihait, a tree w^hich 
grow? in Tiv^d If you cake a pointed 

twtig of this tree, it Ikivcs a spot svhcrevcr the skin is 
pricked; the spot itap for two or dircc months and dien 
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graduJIy disappear?- Ishase scars arc whira^ and arc verj' 
effective on a black skin ; ckdr niosE conimon use b as a 
^trial nm' for more pcmiaiicnc scarification- Every effort 
h made to get patterns which empharize the bc5t pomts 
of otters face. 

One of the most important re<]tiisiECS for beauty is that 
a person be scarred literally ^curij. Akiga records a 


often sees all combinations^ however^ Hg- i shows one 
example of combined lumps and nail markings^ and five 
examples of nail markings and marks. Plate 11 shows 
mkali marks superimpcseii on nail markings. 

Ti v definitely associate these different tj^'pes of scars with 
different ag<3 of nicu. 1 have heard young men accused of 
putting scars of the older generation on their faces in order 
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legend that Tiv ivcre originally uu marked and took up 
scaiificarion to distinguish themselves from other tribes.* 
Tiv markings are very characteristic, but my informants 
denied chat they were tribal marks * with winch diey were 
familiar amongst Ibo and Yoruha. Ratlier^ scariftcarion 
style changes from one generation to the next. Though 
ODC^s scars may mark onc^s generation, they do not mark 
one's lineage. 

Akiga with high spirits* described the struggle 
between the 'lumpy fiices* and the 'nail bo)'s' which took 
place when scariheation styles chanced in the mnctccn- 
thirties. Although he has* in rj-^pkal Tiv fashion, over¬ 
stated his point m the mierest of humour, it is true that 
young women's preference for young instead of old men 
b sometimes expressed in a fondness for new ^pes of 
facial marking. There are four 'generations' of scarification 

X co be found in Tiviand today. The oldest of these b 
I b/wwJii; they are seen occasionally on very old 
people^ and are somedtucs done today, as an 'old-fashioned* 
gesture, on yotuig men. They are flat, shiny scars along the 
arms and down the hack. They are folIowTd by 
Akiga s Uurnp’ (see Plate 1 u). Aoijji arc made by means of 
a hook—today a fish hook with the barb filed off. Some 
skin b hooked, lifted, and then cut away with a Tiv razor; 
a stypdc agent k applied to stop bleeding* and 

charcoal and perhaps indigo is rubbed into the w'ounds. 
Abaji ore most commonly cut around the cyi^. Akiga says 
that there w ere tliree or five, but most of the people I 
knew had six. During the rime when I was in Tivland 
(1949^53) abitji markings were foimd on almost all men 
and many women above the age of 35 or so. Younger men 
had a new* sort of marking called 'nalT (t™) after the 
iiutnuneur with which they were mode. Nail scars arc flat 
and vciy diffienk to photograph, fig. l b seven sketches 
of'nail iwp’ and one woman marked with nail scan. 
Some years after the introduction of noil scars, another 
sort of scar colled rwifiifi became fashionable. are very 

deep scars cut with a razor and coloured black with char¬ 
coal, It b possible to put ittkaii over nail markings much 
more effccdvcly than it is to put either over ' lumps.' One 


to make people think that they are older than they ore. 
My informaiits in norrhem Tivland assured me that 
youngsters who arc today four or five years old will un¬ 
doubtedly think of or leam a new method of scarification 
by the time they arc old enough to be interested in it. 
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Fig. 2. SCAftlFlCATIONS OF MIXED TYFES 


"Nail’ marks are mainly decorative; both the abaji and 
itikali marks, howeverp actually alter the planes of the face. 
They are cut very deep, and their effect b on the fall of the 
shadows on the face. Prominent cheeks, for example* con 
be made more prominent by doubling the shadow^s cast 
upon them. A nose can be made longer—or shorter—by 
use of a deep mark. The ulriinate purpose of aU scarifi- 
cadonp Tiv bsbr* b to make thcmsclve$ more attfactivc. 

Complete scarification may take decades. Ir begins at 
the age of 1 j or 14 and may go on until one reaches 40 or 
45. I knew one woman of jj who had saved an empty 
space on her forehead for the time she would leave her 
second husband. She had now done so, and was casting 
about for a design to fill the space. She spent dap trying 
dcsi^is in ashes and gazing into a mirror. She insisted that 
t offer a suggestion; 1 was relieved when she decided agoinsr 
it. 

Scarification in the nail style is suitable for making de¬ 
signs on various parts of the body. Men decorate their 
chests with geometric designs {fig. to which they may 
add ani mals or birds* hkc the chameleons of fig, 36. They 
also often cut designs on ihcir arms; representative arm 
designs are seen in fig. 4; 1 have also seen knife scabbards 
of the sort usually w^om on the arm^ scarified in a natural¬ 
istic poadon. 

Women have scars put on hack and Ic^ in preference 
to chest and anm. A girl who is lucky enough to be bom 
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with *good^ Icgi (full calves and promiRcnt heels) will 
probably call attention to them by having a design put on 
thcitit and by wearing a string of white or colqurcd beads 
jtisi below the knee. Most of these designs are cue with a 
sharpened nail or a ra^or^ and the resultant wounds made 
into raised scars by rubbing charcoal or camwood into 



Fig. j. MEN^S CHEST SCARS 
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them. Usually the design is one w'hich the Tiv call * fringe;" 
after the edges which arc left on a piece of clodi when it 
comes ofT the loom, h ready handsome set of leg scars will 
be famous for many miles around (see Plate I 

Somewhat more common arc the scars which are put 
on women's backs with many fine razor or nail cuts (Plate 
1 c and fig, 5). These scars usually start on die neck, just 
below the hairline, and come al^ut halfway dowm the 
back. The number of artists who do back scars ii hmitedt 
after one has studied them for a few days* one learns to 
recognize the personal styles. These ardsts arc often cir- 
cumdsors as well 

Scarification designs arc comtnon to both sexes. They 
consist of geometrical designs or axe representations of the 
swallow, ^c water moniior, the scorpion, the fish {/jAji) or 
occasionally the chamiEleon. 


Tiv admire the swallow above ad birds. They build 
small platfornis into the roofs of thdr reception hues 
especially for swallows to nest on, and say that swallows 
will not live with a man who has witchcraft substance on 
kb heart. They gready admire the swoop with svliich the 
swallow dives from the upporiiiosc point of the roof, out 
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under die thatch and into the free air* t have often been 
asked, * Wouldn’t you like to be able to do that?' The 
swallow pattern is a conventionalized one (fig, ir is 
found over eveiy^thing wliich Tiv do—their carved cala¬ 
bashes, scarification, wall paintings. SwaUows arc signs of 
agili^ and freedom, and more pardcdarly of a good heart 
(see figs, r J, j?, 4d, 5rf). 

The scorpion (lyesf) is admired by Tiv for reasons which 
we should not consider adinirablcn It never gives away its 
posidon before ii strikes; it is alwap present, always 
dangerous if disiurbcd, and most difficuli to see. The basic 
scorpion design (fig. Sfi) is rcprcscntadonal, and is often 
found tattooed on arms and faces, occasionally on a man's 
chest (see fi^. ic, 4^)* It is painted on house interiors, 
t have never seen a scorpion ajiiong a woman's scars* 

The tbamxlcon is the least common animal design. Tiv 
refuse to kill ehamaJeons ; the only reason I could ever gee 
for their refusal to do $0 is that die beasi can't help being 
so ugly and rcplusive. 

Lizards—actually, water nionitors^—arc vastly admired 
by Tiv and are often found scorified on die arm; they also 
play an iinportant pare in the bsek-scarification of women. 

I do not whoUy understand the symbolism of the water 
moniior. In the folktales, w'aier monitor is a fool and is 
often the dupe of the bare. It is in part, 1 think, a regard for 
the stylization of diamonds and lines which makes h 
popular (figs, j/ /j, 4c, 5^, b) . 

The fish Jeugn (fig. is not 10 be confused with the 
swallow or with the mudfish design of belly scar^ to be 
nicndoncd below. The side of the neck is a favourite place 
for a fish (figs, le and 6), but it may be found on the face 
(fig. Id) or on other parts of die body. 

The mosi characteristic scars found on Tiv are those on 
the bellies of women (see Akiga's St^ry, plate facing p. 43). 
The belly design is called a * catfish' (ndiar). Abraham {A 
Oktiiniary qJ the Tw jLiFj^iid^e) says that it is idim, which 
means sexual lust, 1 have no doubt that Tiv told Captain 
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AbmliAm tlut it was the same word—dtcy often make 
puns on iL (Jomarried women with particularly good 
scars arc teased with diispiui, and it is a favourite joke that 
the design of the tail of the fish is fiiiished off with the 
clitoris. AH, however, tell me that the design syniboh^es 
the catfish or mudfish. 
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Fjg. 6 , N£CK SCABS 




The head of the fish is represented by a knot of seat 
bctv^^cen die breasts. It has a long neck, and fins winch are 
rcpresenicd by the wing-like extensions of the design on 
both sides of the navcL The only rime 1 ever saw these 
scars cut^ they were cut on two girls just past puberty^ and 
on a ypung woman who had been married for three or 
four months, w^hosc husband wanted her to be scarred. 
Like eifcuincision, they w^cre done early in the mornings 
before the sun gets hot—blood* like oil* is tliieker in die 
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ffig. yfc) and die ■ Tiv fish" which is more cursive in design 
(fig. yr, {{}. A *swaItow" may be added many years after 
the fish design ; this sw^aliow is a different sty'lization from 
that used elsewhere on the body. It usually comprises longp 
swoopuig double or treble lines which more or less centre 
on the navcL Some women told me that these were put 
on after a cluld or rwo had been bom in order to keep the 
skin of die belly firm (fig* ja) . 

The only other form ol^lwly decoradon to be mentioned 
is tooth-chipping, which h fast dying out. The only 
tooth-diippcr that I knew' was a carpenter who worked 
with a chisel, file and pinchers from his tool kic Tooth- 
chipping hurts—morCp Tiv tdl me, than scarificarioii. 
When a man has his teeth chipped, it is always because his 
girl friend tdh him he *looks like a gopher* or "like a 
crab/ and he brings wimcsscs to report back to her that 
he withstood the pain without fiinehJng. Tiv say some- 
rimes that having the teeth chipped helps one to learn 
languages. The tAvo front teeth may be removed or 
pomted; a triangle may he cut into diem or an arc taken 
out. 

The purpose of tooth-chipping is* again, phyrical beauty* 
The efieci on die face is always taken into consideration. 
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morning* The operation is perfoniied with the girl lying 
back in a Tiv chair (see Man* 1954 . with her 

back arched. The dedgn is drawm in charcoal before it is 
Cut; die lines are done with a razoTp the dots with a hook 
and razor by a method similar to that used for facial 
scars. Charcoal is rubbed into the woimds. 

Like most acrividcs amongst Tiv, scarification takes place 
in the middle of the compound; anyone w-ho hkes may 
watch it. The operator is encouraged and advised; women 
remind one another how much it hints; young men may 
give encouragement to their girl friends. 

Mudfish scars on women’s bcUics are said to promote 
fertility* but if you ask Tiv in just w'hai way this works, 
they say that the scars arc tender for some years after they^ 
are cut, and are therefore ctogenous* and that a woman 
who has them will demand more sexual attention than 
one without them, and hence i$ more likely to have 
children. Tiv arc, as Frobmius put it, " cin sehr praktisch 
und imabcrgbubliches Volk." 

The mueff^ pttems arc of two bask sorts: they arc 
called the ‘Okpoto fish/ marked by a triangular motif 


The most effective job of tooth-chipping ! know had been 
done on a young woman afHicted wnth large buck tcedi. 
Particukrly her two front teeth were large. Instead of 

N -i- tSI 

{-) m t4 

fiG. 8. SWALLOWp SCOHFiON AND HSU PATTERNS 

having them knocked out, she had a nick put in each of 
them which gave the effect of her having four narrow 
teeth where the two broad ones actually wxre. One always 
looked at her, then, when she smiled, looked back at her 
again to be sure that one had seen correctly- t told by 
someone else that her tcxith operatioii had been successful 
because now evcTybo4iy looked at her twice- She had* 
indeed* u'flFJjfcr* she glow^cd^ The proof w'as chat people 
stored at her. 

Tiv do not associate tooch-chippuig with cannibalism, 
and indeed they think it very funny that anyone should. 
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Tiv ^IdJers in Egypt during the war discovered that some 
people were afraid of them , saying diat they were cannibals 
because of their chipped teeth. They fold me that ^cy used 
grimaces to advantage in haggling over prices in Egyptian 
markets. 

The aesthetic of beauty, in so far as it is represented by 
scarification and chipping of the teeth, is involved with 
pain. I once asked a group of Tiv with whom I was dis¬ 
cussing scarification whciner it was noi exceedingly pain¬ 
ful They Uimcd on me as if] had missed the entire point— 
as, indeed, 1 had. ^Of course/ one of them saidi ^ of course 
it is painful. What ^rl would look at a man if his scars had 
nor cost him pain ? The elTorc to *glow * must be obviousi 
the clfort to be dressed ,iip must involve expense and 


trauble- scarification, one of the finest of decorations, b 
paid for in pain. The pain h the proof posirivc that decor¬ 
ation is an utisclfisb act^ and that it b done to give pleasure 
to others as well as oneself. Tlie probable pain b the 
measure by which Tiv regard scarification; a second 
measure b the good taste wim which the scars fir the face 
and augtncnE the personality. 

Notei 

■ Thii and suhsccjiicnl references to Aki^a arc from Sfary, 

tnnslatcci by Rupert East, Londan, 1919, pp. 

^ Akiga givei ibis word as idtali :uid d^ves it Imm the Jtiktm 
town of WtikarL 1 beard it and none of my infottnonts made 

this dcri^dim. 


A NOTE ON TANGU DREAMS 

by 

KENELM O. L. BURttlDGE 


Some comments on die significance that dreams 
have for Taftgu have been made by me ebo 
where ^; and though it was not difficult to obtain informatioii 
abi}it( dreams, collecting dreams themselves was not easy 
since thev arc private and secret comniiudcaiioiis to the 
individual. Ncvcnhelcsst the examples provided hereunder 
constitute a fair sample and will suffice to Indicate the kind 
of dreams that Tangu have, and their range. 

The greaE majority of dreams concern hunting, especially 
kiUiag or trapping a pig: 

One nigbi K dneanicd that be wauJd tnp a pig. Ncxi 
ineriibig when tie awoke be repaired lo his trap and fenmd a 
pig there. 

M dreamed that lie went up a loll betel pdin to pluck some 
bciel iiuQ- When he omie down he chewed bcWl, pepper 
leaves, and linic- Through the heat of tlie lime it oceurr^il to 
hmi that tie had irapped a pig. Next nioniing wlaen he awpke 
he went tn kb trap in ibe bu^ and found a pig there. 

A^s rnpther hod a dream in which she was digging a pig crap 
in the pouring rain. Dul lomethkig io\d her tn go on digging 
despite the rain. Next moming when she awoke,, she dug a 
Urge hole and pbeed some branthes aid Selves over it. The 
follovviiig morning, after a night of join, a pig was foiind in the 
hole. 

One iitght w^os awakened by a leratehiti^ nobc on the 
side of lib hut. Thinking that it might be a lorectet he erepl 
out of the hut to look* There was nothing there. Hut the 
scratching nobc continued and it seemed to Kw that it was 
some kbid of txhoitaddii. Next morning he did not go out to 
his garden but stayed in the village. During the day a stranger 
passed through the village ind cnn^'crscd w^th He men- 
tfoned that he had been digging a hok for a pig whieh he bad 
tracked in hk own hunting budi far away, tinmedutely, the 
seratching noise which Kw had b«ni hearing aJl day stopped- 
Nexf nioniing JCw- went out to dig a hole for a pig and the 
following day a pig feh wUo it. 

R made a trap for a pig- During the ui^t he dieatncd that 
he saw a pig cnleriiig the trap. Next morning when be went to 
have a look at hb trap he found a pig dim. 


Although such experiences may be described as omens 
or ^hunches/ and even if soiiic dreams arc invented after 
the event, it only makes the connexion between the prag¬ 
matic rechiuques required eo succeed in the hunt and 
dreams more obvious. 

Other dreams concern sorcerers: 

Aficr a dance^when sofccren are coiuidettd to be pameu- 
larly active—N shouted in his deep. He said later that he liadi 
bpen dmming that as he «mc into his hut he espied a sorcerer 
hiding in the bacik, and $0 shouted from Icar. 

P dreamed that he was being throttled by a sorcerer. Next 
morning he was so ilJ wucli a stouiadi complobir that he could 
hardly stand up. 

Af was sleeping. He dreamed that he got up beside bis 
second wife and they both saw someone creeping under the 
hut* They thought that it must be a soiccrer, but then die wife 
iuggesEed that it might be Af a elder brother (who b dead). 
Next morning Af and lib wife compaced notes- They had both 
heard a none, and they both thought that it must have been a 
sorcerer after their daughict. 

Scrnic dreams concerned m)^lf: 

Af dreamed that his elder brother [deceased), he and 1 were 
seated in the village dancing space. 1 was in the middle. There 
Were tiurneroUs good things about—food, a ship, pipes:, rioth, 
soap_ The elder brother then detached hiiiisclT and approached 
with outstrttchjed liand. Af woke up. 

D dreamed that hr, hJj detOrased father and I wetz sitting 
dow'n together. The father was in the iiiiddle. The father 
pointed out to D that ] did aot rfiurim (^oo Mm oiT) as other 
white men did; that I cotdd teach them much; that the misuon- 
aty was not the only schoolmaster in the worltL Tlicn 1 gave 
theni meat. The father said that I> was to take care of me and 
do whatever L a^ed tbeui for *l had their number in a very 
Urge bcxik.* D woke up. 

The iuggestions here are obviDus ojid need no labouring. 
Just as obvious arc the dreams that were related to me on 
the approach of an adminiscEarivc patrol: 

Af bad a vtty had dream. He had come into the village and 
found it horrible. He w-oi shocks Then, as he looked oiouud 
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him it dungTtd. Th-c vilbgic scurmcd to him to be very 
Hk (dccciSifdJ fachfr rmtic into the vilbgc and looked an it 
lapproviiigly. 

L dreimcd that he cime into the ^ilkge and found k very 
diny. He was shocked because if the patrol catne and found it 
thus they woold all be beaten op, TlLeii it hccairtc beautiful 
and dean. 

Other dreams reflect tlic pardtig of kinsfolk: 

G dreamed that die ^veni badt to her natal settlement and 
there her (dead) lather and inother cooked some fcKsd for her 
and gave ii to her ta 

O dreamed that his father and mother came to him and said 
'[$ this your house?" On hk answering in the arthmarive, hk 
panmu said, " Well, you stay here, and we will remain w^heie 
tve ait." 

H dreamed that his younger brother w^as cotiiing back to 
Taugu after his spcO of contract labom- somew^herc on the 
coast. He brought pawpaws with him—one for me. H said 
later that thia dream meant that bU broibcf would return soon. 

Ac first ghnee some dreams are amnsing: 

M dreamed that he w^as w^earing a tiny pair of tpectaclcs — 
hke diose of the missionary', only much smaller. When he put 
rhetu on his now he could see everything in great detail and 
how' good cveiything w-as, 

J?, my cookboy, dreamed that he wa$ shaving the back of 
my neck. By some mtsforttuie he eiu it, 

Odicr dreams arc more ominous: 

U very ilL Slit dreamed that her mother (deceased] 
came to lier and fcolded her for taking some of her full brother's 
yams vdthoue first asking him. The modier was very angiyr 
L<’ protested *Oh, but I only tof^k one.’^ Thereupon her mother 
beat her over the thigh with a chunk of foewood- Next 
morning w'hcn she awoke, found a swelling in her thigh. 
She became >'ery ilf and the foUow'ing day she died. 

G dreamed that he \wnt hunting a pig wTtb a dead ancestor. 
Bui ai they came ivear to a umm the ancestor ipcared G who 
died thcfe- 

K dreamed chat he ym being hit and beaten up by a nun 
with an adze whosc face he could not see. 

B dreamed chat he was chasing a girl S w^ho had already 
been marked down as the wife of a brother of his. 

Fsaid that he had had a bad dream. He dreamed tlwl he w as 
bdng thrashed by his ebssificatory sister. Then he woke up^ 

H'w'as mounuiig the deaili of her brother. She dieamcd tliac 
her bfother made hiniicLf a breechclout and put it on die land 
while he went into a urcaisi for a bathe. He called out to her 
ficun the areani^ 'Wtitrre is my breechcloui?" She did not 
know. He Came ashore and instead of the breechdout he saw 
a snake^ The snake killed him. 

C said that if you dream you fight a man you had better 
stay at hciiiie. If you go into ttic buih you will mrcly cortic 
arioss 1 pig. You will UY ^Oho 1 Now for a meal V But your 
spear will miss and die pig w^ili bite you in the legs and throw 
you, tlien bite your fordiead, then chew ^-our eyes r + * 

One may poini out chat dreams in Tangu arc very much 
conccmcd with dead as well as Jiving kinsfolk, that feelings 
of guilt enforce dreams or arc assodaicd with them, and 
chat, with the same qualification, desires begee dreams. In 
addition^ the imperadve contained within a dream may be 
used as a reinforcement when attcmpdng to persuade 
another person to a particular line of acrion or point of 
\itw. That U, even when reficetivc or * explanatory/ 
dreams are also prophetic. When a man dreams that he 
has trapped a pig he visits the trap in Iiigh expectation. 
When a man dreams that his brother is going to rccuni 
from a spell of contract labour, the dream means that the 


brother Eii// return shortly. Nor does this notion exclude 
the pQteibditS' that the dream may be a trick; that it may 
be a deception,^ 

Tiicre is a dksdiioion between these everyday dreams, 
and the dream that triggers a Cargo cult—even though the 
general notions concerning dreams appear to remain 
comtant. The cult dream is made public. It is not a private 
conmiunicadon to the dreamer. In the cult situation the 
dreamer appears as a vehicle merely: he publicizes a dream 
which docs not concern his own luck in the hunt, or only 
his private desires; it concerns the whole community. 
Such a dream Is not only unusual, but on the analogy of 
the private dream which contains an imperative, it would 
seem to contain some compulsion to make the dream 
public. For if the dream has a public relevance it follows 
that it is one which each or any of the community mi^hl 
have dreamt—the dreamer is the vehicle of a ‘collective 
dream," a communication for rhe benefit of all and not 
for the individual alone. That is, it is a directive for 
community action. The fact that the directives niay fail in 
gaining the ends docs not vitiate the force or validity of 
the directive icseif, for Tangu know that there is alvrays the 
possibiliry of the dream bemg a dcceprion. The problem 
then becomes one of deciding whether the dream is just 
such a deception or not. It is always worthwhile visiting a 
trap, for the failure to capture a pig means only a walk 
home. Thai is, the consequcnccs of a decepdon are hardly 
sutficient to w^eaken the force of the imperative contained 
in the next dream. The dream as directive may still emerge 
as an axiom even though a pardctibr dream may be a 
deception. 

How^ about ihe cult dream—if it succeeds will it go aU 
the way and preserve them from adminisirarive rifles? 
If it fails some kind of retribution is sure. If it is a trick it 
is a pretty nasty one, for unlike other deceptive dreams 
the consequences arc dire. 3 Tangu cannot remember 
whether they experienced 'collective dreams" such as the 
cult dream oefore the Europeans came to New^ Guinea. 
They say now of their cult acrivides that it was a Wery 
big trick/ and that they were foolbh to listen to the 
dreamer—look at what happened! One might say thai 
Tangu are forced either to make an aniecedenr distinccton 
between one kind of dream and another—thus retaining 
a helpful technique of going about their affairs at the 
expense of their ow^n (logical) notions coiiccminE dreams, 
or to abandon these nodons altogether. In fact, however, 
the real disdncdein appears to be rdaied to consequences. 
The dream is w^orth acting on If the probable or fore¬ 
seeable consequences of a deception arc acceptable. Can 
such an idea mid a pbee in any scheme of *i prim moral 
axioms ? 

Notis 

»*CaT^o Cull Acuviiy in Taii^/ CJn?aF»icr, Vol. XXINo. 4 
(Jane, 15J4), p. 2 ^ 6 . 

1 Lijr. frf, 

' Soinctiinct ‘"collccdive pLuitihnieiira" are imposcd^—asuiMy 
taking ike form of forced labour ever a period—and/or the ring- 
leiders may be iitipriKincd, At other times, a severe eshortarion. ii 
eonsidcred sufftdetii. In any cue, dose surveiibnre thcreiEcr is 
iisuaL 
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Sir Arthur Kriih, F,R,S-: 1866-1955* (hy Jo Art 

MiiUr^ A,FLP^S-P Kpn>ducfd couritiy oj C. A 

1 ^ T onJ Co^j fffANj/MTj 0/ Sir ^/rW KSftl/iV AutO' 

biography* is^so) 

Sir Arthur Keith* who did ou 7 Jiniury, 1955, waf Preai- 
dtne of the Royal Anthropological liuntuK for most of the 
war yem^ 1914-191 Sp and I owne turn much for kiudne^ and 
help in eoimcxion with a first paper lo the lasdcutc, a luppy 


incitior)' which broyght imindiate compUanct with the Hon. 
Editor's request Tor an obituary' nodee. 

Arthur, smh of ten dtildren of John Kath and Je^c Mafpher^ 
son, was bom at Qwarty Fanii just north of Aberdeen on s 
Fcbruar)% 1*66. John was a krai liberal, congtegadonaliit and, 
larcr, a menibcr of the Free Kirk deeply opposed to class privUegc. 
Hb able and afTcedanatc wile and he prospered and moved to 
Khincirmt, near the li^ town of Turriff. Arthur scenicd destined 
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10 bt 1 fxnneFf bur^ b spice of imbilir^^ to unquiie tbe classkal 
bngiugc^, he iTUiugftl to piss ihc coTraytci: cxiintjnuidon for be 
mcdkil fimilfy of Aberdeen Ujiivcnity, Later at Aberdeen a thoft 
a^statitskip b a cotmiT)' primcc led him to meet a young visitor 
from England who, yean afterwiols, beame bis wife- The gnniie 
dry b those sbyi vras exportbg men to high service^ the schoUr 
5 if Herbert Grierson^ the lovable Lord Meston, Sir Paoick Dim- 
can and Sir Harv^cy Adainsota {Goventon of Somib Africa and of 
Burni.r), Sir David Prain (Director of Kew), Sir Leslie Mackendc 
(liealth admbiittiror applybg socLd ancIiropQlogy b snidybg 
Scottish coiDiminirics] and several oiheir. Ketch md Mackenric 
were cliMiiiitEi, 

Yeats of snuggle were diversified by adventures as a mcdkal 
officer in Siam during which tidies of primate anatom y^ especially 
of the gibbon^ were a relief fiom many diJficuldcs. His healthy 
never robusi, suffered but riittmpbcd over ttibmulosis and other 
troubles and he lived to be ^8. His wife was wont to ay chat she 
hoped to be able to take care of hbi to the end^ but she died 20 
years before him after they had been niarrbd 3& >'ears- 

Teaching at die London Hospital led on to the Contervraconhip 
of the Museum of the Royal CaUege of Surgeons* which he bdd 
from 1908 10 193 Hb lectures attracted public os well as studoii 
brerest and led him to wriic aiticles on anthropolobca! subjects, 
byproducts of a kcen^ rather introspective mbdp humanist and 
scientific u well as b a noivexeciidve way arrisric- He always 
showed, as wtII as hcldj that feelings, emorioti perhaps, were 
strong ekments b personoiiry. Quick iniprcssionj might at times 
need later adjustment, but they were apt to be scimuladng. 

An enthusube Darwinian fiom student da>^ very critical of 
ortliodoxics, Keith was early led to plead that the apes were oux 
cokubs rather than our ancestors, and he fdc that supicii! 
was of great aDriqulty% though he supps^tted this view by accept¬ 
ing wedt evidence for the great age of the Gallcv Hill skull. One 
should remember that this was long before Oaldcy's use of the 


fluorine testh Mirstoif s hLtcr find and study of the Sw^ahscombe 
skull, and Oakley's lesr of its great age* put the thesis of high 
ontiquit)' ofiJ. sjpjVtu on a surer foundation. So much has been 
said about Filuiowii that one need but say regretfully how mis^ 
taken EUbr Smith, Smith Woodward and Keith all w^cre b 
ossodaibg skull ^id jaw. Keith was less confident than the ochets 
about Ttconsmictiotl of the skull He courageously pur together, 
publicly* pieces of a skull that had been bteuttojially cut by 
amtombts, mokbg a fair success that did not satisfy him. 

The most important of his studies of anetent skulls was done 
afier redrement* with Dr. T. D. McCown, on skulb found by 
Professot Dorothy Gorrod, b Palesrine. When more finds have 
been made, they may well shed more light on the relative positions 
of H jitpiflir and his cousin H. PMriiHdftvla/nub 

Of Keith's many contributions to anatomical sdenee one need 
not speak here; he more than maintained the sdeniific repute of 
bis museum and made li 'mi large sense a centre of public interest 
as well as of research. 

Kdth's temperamental emphasis on feeling led him to ihink 
that warfitre had played a great part, and a by no means wholly 
evil one, in the social cvolmion of TfunkbA This aspect of his 
thought was strengthened by long friendship with the able and 
controversia! writiu^. Motley Roberts. NevcTrhelcsA, Keidi^s 
forvid patriodsm did not interfere with his appfcdaiion of 
German scicndfic work. 

Kdtlf I ossodation widi Sir B uckston Browne prcserv'cd Down 
House as a Darwm memorial a tribute to Keith's reverence ai 
well as to Browiic's generosiry. 

tnrereii m our lustitute—to whkh he deUvered the Huxley 
Memorial Lecture m 1928—was a feature of Keith^s life for many 
years, and he mabiained it, at a distance, even after a breakdown 
in health made him leave London in 1933. His beqtu^r of £300 
to our funds and of a large number of separata to our Library is 
the last of the many cflbrts whidi he made for us- H, J- FLEURE 


SHORTER NOTE 


Notes on the Eton of tbe Southern French Gameroons+ By 
Philip Dark^ Af...*!., Pft.D., Lkpurnrjeni ^Amhi-'p^flc^y^ 
13 ^ DN/imffy Lunderi. IVtih ii itfxiJ^uTt 

Tbe only published information on the Eton con- 
risrs of a few senicnm b a monograph by Dugast,^ who refers to 
the foliowbg unpublished sntircei^: two papers on tlidr phyiicil 
atiihropology, a demographic report by Aujculai and a film, 
made in E935 and now residbg in the Mus^ dc THomme, on 
ihe Ssi^ rite. 

In October^ i954i during a tour in the French Camen>on^> 
i badoccoslcm to vuit the Eton village of Evodouak (see fig. 1)^4 
some 80 kilometres fmm Yaounde by road and track in a roughly 
north-^westw^ord direction. Evodoiiala is a short dbanoe 10 the 
senlfh-west of the right bank of the Ngobo river shortly before 
tbu joins tbe Sanaga river. Its poriiion is not inorked on any map 
known to me; it does not appear on Du^ist'i maps of the Eton 
area. 

Offidally,* the Eton are considered as Bantu. It is not ceitab 
whether they should be bcluded among the Beti or the Fang or 
Palioub.? According to my informant. Chef Abb^can,* the Eton 
consist of rwo divisions: the Eton of the Rist and die Eton of the 
West. This divisioii is a European one hue I w'os told that it 
existed before the advent ofEuropcans. The legend of the arrival 
of the Eton in their present area lelli how a slave of the Bed, who 
woi lent m look for tdt bv his chief, met at a river (Sanaga f) a 
slave of the Basa, Avho had lieen lent by his chief to look for meal. 
The Bosa slave had salt and exchanged this for meat from the 


Bed slave. The latter returned with sail to his master. This 
prompted the Eeti to move bro the area b search of salt and they 
were kalicd iu their present area^ by the Basa. 



Fig. 1, EvouofALA village, ^t£^rcH gameroons 


Each division of the Eton, the eaitem and the western, ii 
divided 11111:1 three /ri^uf (or, in Engluh ontliropological usage, 
clam). Of the three tiibus of the wesrem dibsion my bformani 
claimed to be of the Vog-onomiif trihu. This fribu vm divided into 
four ridifj (b Engliih, lineages}, though this appears to be a some^ 
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what artiiicul divisicHi. The ilm Dindsts of a niirnber of exiended 
fjjniiiici and each of these consists of a nunibcr of households. 
Besides thcjt groups^ the lion recognize three categories: the 
Eton-Eeri, who are chiefs and ihetr close cnignatcss the Eton- 
Bcloua, who are coirnnonenp and. the Ecloiu-Elonp who arc 
sEaveSr A man's stanu in die sennet)' is deter mined by elmi member- 
ship and his position in the rank hienrehy. Thus my infornianip 
Chef Abbejeanp clamicd to belong 10 the £loum 4 w>fti ihn of die 
Vog-onamii dus he said, was the chief's ftm of the 
Vog-oiiami£ iri tit. He also calls himself a Bed as he is of the Elon- 
Beti grouping. 

Chit exogamy is the rule though in earlier times marriage 
could only take place outside the trihit. Patrilineal descent is 
observed and rcndencc is matrilocal up to the age of 10 yean, 
after which it is patritocal. A village consist of a number of 
hamlets and a f/iiii may occupy one or more villages. An extended 
lamJly cotisucs of a number of h-omcholds^ the heads of which 
are related to the Senior nun by agnatic and ajHnal ties {since 
residence Is matrCocal for die fine few years of tnarriage)^ and 
occupies a handen A household consists of a man and hb wives 
and the children of his wives. Chef Abbi^can had four wives and 
II children by tbem. Polygamy is* howeverp rare and dcpcniis 
on economic drcumsntnccs. 

The ph^^skal donarcairion of a vdlagc is not appareni- The 
handet is the mosi rtoticeabiy distuier residential unit, consisting 
of a munber of houses groups fairly cloie logeihcr and separated 
iVorn a similar tinic by a distinct interval. Hnusci are of wood and 
bamboo used as vcrrical and horizioutal elements, lashed logedicrp 
and with mud filling the spaces between (sec fig. i).^® Roofs are 
of ihaich, though occasiOiuUy a tin roof is to be sccjip as on 


Abbfjeaii^s house, and this is indicative of economic status. His 
house was larger than ihc typical house of the Eton . 

Gardens arc close 10 the houses and art eticlosedL The following 
crops are gtowti: groundnnfs, maize, pafdtcs^ yams {3 kinds: 
t'sjp/, ^uirp^ri^ki, ^iii^ri‘4rnx}p banmaSp plantains^ cassava, macabou. 

Clothes worn arc Eurcipcan- Only rarely is cradiuonal African 
coscninc 10 be seen and this usually Is worn by very old men- 

N4?!ef 

* L ^Inventaire Edmique du Sud-CamertniUp^ M 6 niiitts 

f r^aV. (Cenrre du Camerooii), S^ric: Populariatis+ No. i* t949p 

pp. 6 »“ 70 . 

^ Ibid., p. to. 

3 Ttia tour wtis niidc on behalf of the West Afircau Institute of 
Social and Economie Rcsearchp Ibadan. 

4 This vklt was made in company with M. Roland Dimin of 
l.R ■C.A.M,, Yaounde, to whom i am most grateful for the oppor- 
[unity of seeing something of the Eton area- Any ereon in ilie 
infonnation given cannot be ascribed to M. Dmain. 

5 Bri.K p. fSp. 

^ Afmtul du GcHownottcHl FfdWf4ij ^ rAj/rmfc/r Ghthak 

dtf Nfifhm Unks ntr rAJimtsistraiion dt* CrUMfraiJif pkfi jpfo k 
Tutdh jic Id /Vj[mre+ Atm^ Earis, p. 14, 

: L Pueast, ihid.^ p. (S9. 

* My hifoirtnant wras M. Abbejean^ Chef dc U SubdivEiaii de 
Evodouak and also Chef du Greupemenc. 

S fftid, p. 69. 

A dc^riptioii, widi excelleiu illustradoitSp of the constmetion 
of this type of house, rypieal of die southem French Camcnoons, 
is to be found in ihc very fine publkatkm L'HMiiif (m 
PthasTiiimi des prirntpaux fypfi d'HMm: Etfai iTAduptaHefa aux 
Aciwh, Publ. de TOtficc de la Reehcrehe Srieiitifique 
Qutremer (Editions de f Union Fraii^aac)i Paris^ 1951- 
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Studies In Ancient Technologyi Vols^ II & UL By R. J, Forhts. 
Lfiikn [Br/li}, 1955. f^. rk aij: id!^. f¥ifr 
i^^t^ddtrs 

In these two volumes upon anciqjiE technology. 
Professor E^rbes covers a very w'ide field in linie, technique and 
dvihudons. In Vol. U the history of inigaLion and drainage in the 
DLi World is ccondeted at great length. In a chapter devoted to 
'Power^' the various forms of w'acer mill arc dUcussed; the paddle 
w^heef the windmills of the East, and the evolution of the Western 
milL A chapter covets '^Land Transport and Road Building"; here 
we find an iutetestijig account of the evolurion of triads and methods 
of corutructioUi with emphasb npou the important traffic of the 
Greek and Roman w'orldi 

Although PjTofasor Forbes says that the history of the devices 
used in andeiit irrigatiott systenu h still brgely shrouded in 
mystery, he his managed to give tu a very usend survey of such 
machines and methods as are known, and abo, helpful theories 
concerning the development of the machiiic as applied to lifting 
water for irrigation purposes in Near Eastern anriqtiiiy. Of parcicu- 
hr interest is the author's review of the evolution of waCfcr-lifting 
devices tensiinadnjf with the water wheel, inilL and screw. If there 
il anytlung in the CJineek tradition ascribing the Ardtimcdcan screw 
pump to Arckytas of Tarcntuni, one wonden if the screw pump 
luay be die protOR'pe of the nrew proper, rather than the reverse^ 
Tn view of the undoubtedly high anriqulty of the dcvko, ic is 
ifiteresring to reflect that, in the ease of at least one canal in this 
countty^ tJie Archimedean screw pump was employed to empty 
the oinJ locks up to the end of the bat remury. tu rise chapter on 
Tower/ we have a furvey of the varmoi forms of water mill 
develop for the purpose of driving com miili. The history of 
differed types of water wheel, some vertically mounted as in the 
Norse niih, others wi^ horirontd axles and urvdenhot w heels, has 
been dificult to foDow and the literature cannot be said to be w dl- 


knowii to the majority of anthropologists. Professor Forbci'i dear 
and valuable summary of the lubjf^ should remove any confusion^ 
and will be of considerable help to archamlogots as w^U as to those 
engaged in the purely techncilog^icaJ held of study. The section of 
Vol. I which is devoted to land trausport and road^building covers 
and tmflic iu the Perdan Empire^ mfhc in the Greek world, evolu¬ 
tion of Roman roads, Roman materials and road-cortsitudiort, 
and roads aiid traflic in the Middle Ages^ 

A complete survey of such a vase subject is, of course, imposuble 
within the limits of some 6 q pages; henec, die best part of the chapter 
is probably that devoted to what may be termed the cnginoeriisgcon- 
slTuction of, and the itattitics of loadi and traifici carried by various 
andeni roads- Fig. 3a, showing the trade routes of prehistoric 
Europe, cannot be said to be up to the standard of illustration of 
the rest of the book. One hopes that a more adequate map will be 
given in future editions. 

As tiK folia wing main chapter hcadingj of VqJ* III indicaret 
Professor Forbes applies a technologicdl approach 10 a nuinber of 
inreresting subjects; Cotmecks and Perfumes Lo Antiquiiy; Food; 
Alcoholic Beverages; Vinegar; Food in Classical Antiquity; 
Fermented Beverages—500 s.t. to a.d. 1500; Cmshhag and 
Grinding; Salts; Preservation Processes and Muminiiiearioti; Paints; 
Figmenis; Inks , md Vantuhoi. AU thne subjects come w^ithitt the 
field of aiidiropology or arducology, bur in these days of speclak 
izatiem., few anthFopotogrits or arclueologbti can be familiar with 
ilie technical details of such a varied list of processes. Hencc+ 
Professor Forbes's w^ork in tracing tho history^ and giving a clear 
and sdentific appreciation of the techniques, wDl be foinul most 
helpful. Withan the hmiu of a review it is hardly possible to indicate 
the varied range in matten of technological interest dealt W'jth in 
these volumes. To mention but one or two poiius, we may say 
that the chapter on. the use of cosmetics^ etc. is of particular tntercit 
in showing that in Egypt and Mesopotamia, there was coniidcrable 
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lutowliMigc iludiig early peTiod» ronccniinj; the properties of a 

niuiibcr of Fpr irk^^nce. In cronncxioTi with eye painti; the 

use of dnibeiutcT stibuitc 3iid occ-uioiully cveu orpiuicnt 

and Tcal^Mf u well as tJic coniiiton wJircj, Kcm to luve been 
known. The use of sub^aiieei must at h^vQ led to un^ 
foreseen rcsulu—it is of mEcrest to noh: (Voh lil^ p, 39) that white 
lead poisoning is nor i modem eotiipliiiii. 

A complex^ and not very w'ell known subjea^ is the e^Hy nw; of 
points 4nd pigments. Apiit fioni the basic pigtnents hkt^ the oxiebs 
of iron and manganese, many other substancei were used; for 
instatHncT basic cropper carbonate ii mennoned as a foundation for 
one of the rady bjuc pigments in ancient Egypt, and in clinical 
times It appears that the use of yellow suJph^c of arsenic was 
knowiL Herc^ the aiitfipr*s ktiowfcdgc of the erhemUtry of materiab 
eliables llilJl to give a dear and helpful summary of the history and 
methodi of appUcaiiciti of the vadpus eolouriiig agent?-. Again, in a 
ditfemn and ttieehankai field, die disetistion of the evolution of 
metbods of pressing, from the eleintfitary bag press to the invcntEDu 
of the beam» smw, and wedge ptesMS, show us diac all the esscntiat 
dementi of the modem press wm known to the Rotnaos, and thac 
ir was not until the comparatively recent introduedon of the 
hydraulic press that further thcotcticaJ and praeticaJ progress was 
nudc- 

lii concliuiotiT one must admire the great amount of highly 
useful and often udgmal jnftnmatioci which ProfcMor Fothes has 
managed to tomprtis into two rnedium-^zed volurnest and conr- 
plimcnt hioL upon fumisliing such adci^uate rcfcrcrtccs to eadl 
chapter. Certainly die voluiuci may be recommended to authro^ 
pologuts and archxokigists seeking an up-to-date survey^ and an 
exeelleni guide 10 Anck^c Tectmulogy. H. H. COGHLAN 

Sculpture of Primitive Man. Uy U'limfr MuefnitriKtg^ lirtrh 
ircfldy L. Miiautrrbcr^. L<n/j/i^n (TTfiiPFicj & Hudson), 
ms^ Ppr 4 <S. ijfi p^^r^ii^F^ii'Hre pktfs, 1 iehmr phics. frkc 
Zz los. 

The bulk of this bmsk domista of excellent large-scale r^mro- 
ductiolls of scillpEiiresi ftotii so-callcdi pniiiidve peoples ill Amea. 
Alia and North Aiiiecica. The reprs>duciioiis diow' a colleciioii of 
typical and often lanaom pieeti of high xithetic standards. The text 
gives a clear and rdiabte surv'ey over what is known of the condi¬ 
tions of primitive fculpturc. In short, the book can be recommended 
as a popular inttoduction to this field. 

There K hqw'cvcr, one passage which might be domtied with 
some zcah not bcoausc of its revolutionary iipvdty hut because ic 
pri:$ciit$ an opinion wMch one will often meet in OEhet eoniiexioni. 
The Muenaerbetgen cLim dial a correct appreeiatkin of priniidve 
art must be based on other staisdardi than those by w'hich wnmem 
works are judged, and that it a necessary lo know' the place of the 
primitive art object in its society^ in order to Judge it rightly. To 
this the occidental art critic would reply that knowledge certainly 
is of great value in dealnig wnth uj^eerr belonging to differenc 
CLiltutes in so far as one waiiEi to estiniate ilieir iiiiporancc in their 
lutural mdietJ^ etc., but diat as soon as one applies the word 
this nde ceasei to ftmcfion. No amount of knowledge about an 
objeet^as far as an xithetic pouit of vkw ii involved—can have 
any influence upon the appreciation of its arti^ quality- A single 
instance will immediately iJliistrate what the art critic means by this: 
Everybody knows aU about yc3tcrday*s fadiions. yet [heir Mylc 
invariably wcmi duU and awkward.. Tlie cause of this seems to be 
that we have luirotisdoiisly changed tpiriEiially, that weiiow mpt^nd 
to a uew^ set of combmadoiu of JineSt coloim„ patrems and so on. 
We iiiighi also illustrate the amc idea by the meaningless question: 
Will an object be more or leu bcautifiiJ, wken you leatn that it 
hif been used u a fin by a local chief's second wife ? 

It is conicqucntly nsckfii to fell the xslhctically minded person 
that he rntut Jram niotr of die mllgioui ot socul importance of 
objects. Tliey will have to be judged by their formal and spiritml 
qii^tici as far as these are in tbenuclvei able directly to make an 
impression on the beholder. 

It ii true that this fict leaves ui with no other criterion bm our 
own judgment to decide whai objecti arc to be apprrciated as 
works of art- As w^c have seen^ centuries passed before Negro art 


could fuid a response in the mindi of Occidental artisss and amateurs. 
Other groups of objects which we do not appreciate as an today am 
likely to be appreciated in the fiitim% when our owti standards will 
have changed, so chat iicW' khtdiips ate created. 

It is regrettable that the art liisforbn and the art critic have no 
trmelcs rulci by which to judge art, and that wx ate unable 10 
enjoy all posable k inds of art ; bui^ iti lactj this incapacity of outs 
not only impedes our apprcciiEion of some of the exotic cuitureSp 
it also extends lo our own. Some of the disco verier b the near past, 
such as that of the glory^ of El Greco, arc proof of tliis. Thi: w orks 
of that gfcat painicr had to wait about joo years uitEiJ they could 
again be contemplated w-ith satisfartion by xsthcttcdly minded 
Europeans. 

Yet, all in ail+ the pmsctit time icems to be rather opco to a 
multitude of amflic expressiom, which k pro%xd not least by this 
book in W’hich one finds a dJvcrdty' of things of beauty which cause 
a joy to our generation. BO WENNBERG 

DajdoppcltcGcsehlecht: Ethnologuclie Studiein zur Biiexu- 
^ aiitSi Lis Ritos und Mythos. By Hrnn^ni 
I -tK Bff/jfl {Rcpnjcf)^ 1955, Pp. ^Op 5 iTFilpi. Price DM 3Oj00: 
k^und, DM J 6 . 0 O 

After the war, Profossor Baumann considered that tlic study of 
the nebtions bctw'ccn the ancknt Indian, Near Eastern and Medi- 
icrrancaii ctviUzalions on eIic one hand and Africa cn the other 
\vas one of the most important taski for an Africanist. The book 
under rc^iew^ h a tcsulr of this research work- What Biumuui has 
succeeded in recovering had been lost to us not for hundreds but 
for thousands of ycarsu He is the first to admit that his material is in¬ 
complete (p. ir)+ that tiiany facts do not fit inco liis theory' and that 
the farther away he moves from the centres of religious bisexual 
conceptions the more caution? he must be in his conjectures. 

Baumann his ikmoiistrated beyond doubt that bise.cnal deities 
are a compatativcly bte devtzkipment to be ascribed to the ancknt 
megalithic and agricultural civilizations [p, 250/}; that the coxi- 
ceptiun of ^bisexiial souls ^ ii older and that oiJtic sex change was 
and is aJmiiig at a 'higher unity' and thus at a strengthening of 
essence. Hii dift'itdon theory (map, p. 37a), afthough put forward in 
very rautious wording (pp, 25 36*) is less cojivindng. One notes 

how- many question iiiarts lie himself pun to the 'supposed reladons 
between dimrent territories with bisexual niytlLS and cultic sex 
change,’ Qti the other handn, one would Like to add a coimccfiiig link 
betwecjitlie Wesjern Siidauaiid wliat Baumann calls the ^Rhodeuan 
Culture/ 

Several of the pliciiomcna discussed ate so universal and am the 
expression of so natural an aapcci for primitive humanity that it 
appears reaHiinbIc to regard them ai. autochdxonous. Biuni aim’s 
diitribudon maps lend support to this view- w^hkh, howxvcr, in no 
Way excludes later iEifiiienccs from other culture groups. As an 
instance the eosinie egg ntay be mentioned. Daiuiiami ha? written 
all cxtretijcly noteworthy section about it. He also repeatedly refers 
to it throughout his trearise. Yet its implication as an early sub- 
tiratum of bisexiiilit>' in rite and myth has not been sufficiently taken 
into account. [I thii lud been dotie^ one would find fewer atsunip-- 
tions of bisexuality^ and mote oi the immense number of facts 
coltccted w-ould have found their natural place. Etymology pro%^ 
*J*J*'^ Omorka was certainly the *Egg/ This is prcsexual, but 
pDcetitially bisexual, and tliat 15 exactly what at least several Afkcan 
creators of High Gods are, whose names arc in fact connected wnth 
the egg {Kiunihi^ Mwari, Mboli, etc,]. Baumann^ coo, has iicMed this 
vagucn«s (pp, 2o6f.). To she bisexual deifies of the Western Sudan 
[pp. 200f) one could add Koma {l>ebfo$se, 

PJpH t74F 177}* whose 'tube cn fer sur laquclle on souffle’ connects 
him luit only with the Bam ban Pemba (p. but also with ancktit 
folklom ifaditionj m Sondacm Rhodesia. The Ibp talc about eggs 
changing sex reminds m of the same belief among the Thonga 
(junod. Life, VoL p. 101), Tlie primxvul round human beings 
without amu atid li^ are most easily explained out of die Egg 
roncepfion. The Bambora cosmology is utumced with 

expressions and ideas pcitainiJig to the egg. 

The Bortiran Cc^mk Tree from wriich the diildren fall fp. ijiJ 
and itfll more the Iranian Rcivai plant find tlieir suqprising parallcJ 
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in A Rlii>drtbn rode ^aimiiig Vol, IV, 1^55)- Thejiuj pri^rto’ 

(pp. Tyf.) was forintriy pr^iciiscd by Uu: Kannga (Southcni 
R bodesh) for a whok indiuh. Wbal ii aid dia p. 6S recalla Bulicurt. 
Vrt A/djJjfliJii, p. 87- Lii]giupc questbm arc as a rule oucsidt: ihns 
scope of the book (see however pp. loa and Sif , wbieb raii« the 
question of the Rhodesian ^antietiH': rtrof4>-flr<w*.’ and [he relation of 
this word to pp. yoC, and aiim\ p. Yet the occurrence ot 

only one i^□m^llo^ noon cliis in all Bantu laJigiiagcs for niau jttd 
wifo without ch^Tcreiiriition of the sCXcSh is worth consideration. 
Roar's cosmic figtue from AmhoiiH reproduced on p. ijS^ Icadi 
onc^ thought to the four divining dice used in the 'ILhodcsbu Cul¬ 
ture^ area, and tituil change of sex is fotwid in Southern Rhodesia 
{p. 3.S4) not only among people posseKcd by/'n^fuw spirits, but also 
by j/lji i (Bullock, p. 144'). Still more importam U that wlien yotutg 
Hiris am dedicated to Mwari, their ' breasts no longer conic forth, 
they jlist stay like man' (4V...d-0.,4., 1956, p- llut^licrcit should 
also be noted tiiai the Lemba never put up sionei' {Stayt, / R- 
Aiiihwp. lint.. Vol. LXE, p. 2 is)- With dij* Luba, the bride is 
received by ifomak rciactvc of the bridegroom, ctad in a nuifs dress 

(Vcrhnlpen, p. 264)- . i j 

These fevr addirions, which could caiily be nniitipucd, ate made 
to show how thoiigbi-provoking Baumann's hook is. One can only 
hope that it will be studied, not least by fieldworkets so ai to cn- 
ccHiracc ibeni ro collect new material on this question of paramount 
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Cukutr and Huntan FeniHiy. By F. Lcirimcf md erfters, Parh 
^ IU.N-F.S C. 0-1 1954^ Jto. Pfiit 

This book is a study of the tebrion of cultural con- 
ditions to fcnilicy in tion-indinmal and rraiisitional 
societies, by which are meant tribal and peasant societies. TTicte arc 
five iwrti to the book. Part One is a statement of general hypotheses 
by Professor Lorimer, Parts Two to five arc detailed fcniHcy 
xrudics: Meyer Fbrtcs'i "Demographic field Study in Adunti"; 

' Some aiptOH of rbe relation of social eondirioni to hmsim fertility 
in the Gold Cowut** by R. A. Bnria;' Report on fertility Suney? in 
Bugjnda and Buluya. 1952/ by Audrey J. Riebardi and PnsciJU 
Reining; and Giorgii Mortan’s' BraziUau Birth Rate, its Econoinie 

and Social Factorsf ^ 1 t j 

These sJudies have a varied scope and content and their tictauea 
review' is precluded here. Ncvcrtlicless it may be said that, quite 
apart from their positive value at this stage of investigation of the 
fertility values and reproduedve capabilities of soocties wliefc birrL 
and death legisirarion ii not a routine, they cJcArly illiisirate the 
many diffindties inherent in either fieldwork of this sort, or inter- 
ptetarion of olhcial eensiacs. In the latter ease, exemplified by the 
Brazilian study, the diffirultiei are largely those of haiidliiiE 
MatistEcally the ceiuui material, often gathered with miuffideni 
apprccbrion of the sodologkal eondiiioiis invulvcrlj. and indeed 
often inadequare due to adm inbmrive sliorcccmings. Some of these 
difheultics ate obviitcd in work based oji a sociological Anal>'5i5, as 
in the Ashanti and Haganda—Buhaya studrei- More esaedy, they 
arc esrhanged for othen no less formidabk- First among these is ihc 
dioice and nipervision of the w'orfc of enumerators. Second ii ihc 
selection of an adeqiute sampling technique. Third b the cstabli^ 
ment of suitable eritcfia for age--csrimation. Fourtti is the evaluation 
of the rime depth of the quanttcarive malcrij] obtained and its 
rtlcvance for any accompanying soriolo^dl asialysU- Tbetealter, 
soriolc«icil enquiry aHunici greater imporHinee. m dbcniangling 
the values implicit in oral coiiimunkacion from the raw mateml for 
quanrillcation. It h also important In bringing an .maJ>'sft of soc^ 
riuoge to b«i on the period to which the quantitative maicnal 
refew Readers wtU find all these peobletm touched upon with 
dilTerent ediphascs in the detailed studies, and rheir smpBcarmni for 
the validity of the findings durkc^ in none. , , 

Although Piofoaor Lorimef hai drawn from these studies m the 
develnpmcnl of hii afgument. the tmer docs not depend ^Icly ot 
directly upon them. Conversely the authon of the dcUikd ^^ics 
,rc ii« explidtiy to !>rofc«or L^iriincr j 

although ii appcin that ti*‘0 of the «udi« (Buiu. ami Riclwrdi and 
RcMhk) were iind(«alicii at tih itangaPoii. The theoretical tecnnii 
is dms not an inrroduaion to the letiility miieml, and little anempt 


has been nude by the coutnburorj to fit rheir material Into rhe 
broad sweep of Professor Lorinier's ihcory. Thia dacontiniiiry ii the 
major defetf of a book which is advmmrous and cnci^ic in the 
thenri;iiei£ formulations of its major contributor* CDnicicnticatu and 
precise in the detailed niatcrij] of his collaborators, and, overall. 1 
sdniularing work which is timely and relevant both to the sociology 
uf tribal and peasani societies and Cn whar must be some of the most 
imractablc issucs ol demography. 

Ihrtjfeflor Lorimer considexs briefly the niajor polei of general 
theory concerning Icrtility in non'induitrial soeicticsr Fii^, fhctc 
is the ^oprimuni' popnliLton theory in w'hich primitive scicictics are 
assumed to adjust population to Tpsoirrees and technology', usually 
by cultural limitation, of feorfidity. S^ondJy, tliere is the view 
[wlikh t may perbap be pardoned for Ubcllittg the 'maxima- 
zation' theory) that primitive societies are oriented necessarily to 
high fertility, in view of the pre%'ailing high mortality' to w hidi they 
arc expf^cd- Thirdly, there is the proposition that primidve sodetics 
preserve a 'delkaic babnee* between pressures towards bearing 
diildtcn and tendencies to avoid birth. 

l^rofossor Lorimer acceprs th ? validity of eaeli of these staodpoi^ 
for certain Sets of soHrial and enviroiiniciital conditions. Bnt hb aim 
is to iiidicaic more predscly what typ^ social stnictutc and cn- 
snmniiii-ntal factors londidon, or are caiisiftcnt with > the eiiiergcnes 
of fertility patterns suggested by previous gemrralizatfofu. 

His first task b to give an idea of what is meant by 'high' and "low ^ 
fecundity', by a technical exploration of the potential ^parity of 
human sfneis for the production of living oJfspring. This b of course 
in some ways a false problem, since it Is never possible empirically 
Hi coEiiidcr a human populaiioit ai a bioJogicoJ stock uiialfccted by 
cultural eonditioiis oi iu own making which primarily may have 
Urtle to do with feriiliTy. Nevertheless. Profesior Lorimer considcti 
the qnafttitativc data of (^Hiptilarioiis empiriL'ally characterized by 
high leniiity,^ and proceeds to a statement of the hypothetical 
frcundity of a model popuLiiioii. This at least u a yardstick, al¬ 
though a knpiry one. 

The major variable correlates of fertility In primitive society are 
seen to be kbtihip organization on the one hand and on the other the 
envin>nmentp by w'bich is meant not only the habitat with its elfecti 
atM level* of su^istence and its demand* on ccoiiotnic aiul tech- 
iiologieal organiiation, but also the social rebtious arising from com- 
petirion between popubrions for the pcHScssiori and exploitation ot 
the habitat. A consideration of this rrbd fomis the burden of 
Professor Lorinicr"s argument. 

Relying heavily upon Rjidclide-BrowTiY Iutvoduccidin lo rijfriotit 
Sysfcfflj c/ Kifiship uiidf Professor Lorimer lists four major 

eatcgoricE of kiitshtp lysrem for analysis in icmis of frnility or 
ferdiry values: simple cognatic systems^ patrilineal fyncms, matri- 
lineal sysiemi, and 'a rrridxial category of intemtediatc and complex 
kurihip Tystems that deviate dgiiificaiitly from any of the tofec 
iheoretically simpler lypes-^ 

Professor Lorimer firsf pursues the significance of pauiliiieal .itid 
matribncal syaiems with regard in the fertiliiy values and the cn- 
vHcotimciual drcuinstoncet of socicrict in which such systtnis arc 
found. Basmg his arguinent largely oti African societies such as 
Ashanti, Yao, TaUrrisi and Zulu, and also on Pueblo sodetie* of the 
American Southwe^ and the Kazaks of Central Asia, he notes that 
corporate uiiilineal descent groups are found in societies vAxU strong 
empbosb oil unUineal descent. The organization of such sockdes is 
fivqucnriy orkmred towards military power^ and eotnpetukm with 
other societies for the control of natural rcsourerk Both the irttcmal 
organization and external relatiom of such socierics provide for the 
niotivation and luppon of high fertOity. lu ilieie societies the 
'niaximizjtion' tiseory would appear to be the most appn?prLatc. 
This section is mgctuously put together, and there are reaioiu for 
deducing that in, his formulation of the expansive nature of idcietics 
with unDineal descent grouphs and the relation with the habitat which 
this implies, the author has leaned heavily on Fortcs's^andseconiiarity 
Forde^s, gencrahiations 00 the structure of unilineal descent groups. 
It may be argued that territorial expansion m such societies in the era 
before Arab or European influence began to be felt may most 
profitably be correlated, so far os reconstruction can go, not with 
militartim but vridi gicnctal underpopulation. Professor Lorimer 
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does not consid^ cn^Mly enough this aspM pf sodaJ clun^ iu 
Africa; hr does not civaltiirc the drJfcrenc expmiivc qiuliticSp ci'cii 
leriKHivcIy, of pastoral Hitiuiicr societies, Zulu, Ashanti and Tallcosi. 
[iistcad, lie sTfcitchcs the scader'iatrciitipn to a Central Asiatic pastoral 
$pcict>' where purely mditarisiie expandon was of longer duration. 
Evcti here- there h a ptobkin of herd demewraphy ndier than 
hunijii demography* the crucial unphtatdons of which elude liim. 

So Ihr^ the argtnnetit has been developed with the kinihip system 
ai the starting point. Sob^uently the point of departure ii shifted 
to enviroimienEi] eondicimu^ and the reader k asked to consider 
sodirtics in marginal and isoLted areas, in which there is pronounced 
limitation of resources, such as the Eskimo* AustralLm aborigines* 
Andamanese, Chukchee, Koryak. Sudimen ind Hotteotats. Pro- 
fewor Lorimer accepts Lowie's observation that such societies lack 
forpnniie umtinisU descent groups. Umblr to neviesv caipiricd data 
oji fertility in such Societies, the author readily inclines to the view 
thic for sudi sodetirs the 'optimum' fertility theory is most accept¬ 
able. Already conunitted to 2 heavy reliinee on the data firont 
AJrUati Syitrms of Kins^tip diiJ Marrioj^e, the author ij hound to iii:- 
elude the Lozi as an example of a society based on 'simple cognatic 
reUtiojis' Although, again, there are no fertiliry data axuiJbbJe, he 
cites Gluckman'i iiaiemciu of the signiheanen of the Zambezi 
mounds as e vidence of the linikatious of the habitat. This is a hasty 
interpretation - Professor GluckEiian's other work cm be used to 
show this area to be one of diversihed primary and craft production^ 
Cat fifom eligible for conuderation as a ' ttiatginal * area. This lecikin 
on 'marginal societies^ b not convincing, tt is embarked upon with a 
Eacile twirf of cmpliasis: the values of fcixilhy are dkemsed in little 
detail; there is no quantitative tertihty mateiid available. Profeuor 
Lorimcf wisely confesses to all these shortcomings, except tile first. 

For examples illustrating die 'delicate balance" cliear>\ the author 
turns exclujis-ely to the Pacific ind examines Tifcopia* Buin, Lesu, 
Arapesh, and Mundugumor, wliere imaJI blands, or natural bamets, 
enforce tsobtion, limitatioTi of resources^ and 'Jess opportunity ibr 
the consolidatian of large expansh^e societiel-' TiJtopia is described 
as a classic case of rational control of fendhy hi a ptuihdvc society. 
A ronsideratioit of the rcjnaining four socirties suggests to the author 
due 'some cotidiciuig lustitutiooal factors or anibivalence iu atti¬ 
tudes towards feitUity appear to have been present in many Pacifc 
Bland cultures.' 

Jn the foregoing aiudyiis, die edect qf draitk changes associated 
with European inftuaicc on prtmidve sodcdei is largely though not 
CHcIuHvcly ignored, and the general assumpfioi] is that the fertility 
s'jliacs discussed are 'traditional.' In a chapeet cndtled ' Uncoirttolled 
Trends in fertilityProfc«or Lorimer discusses sudi drastic in- 
Hucnccs and gis'es examples of their adverse ciTects on papulations 
tradiiicnally conforming W'ith ihe ^ maxim ixation' theory. From the 
Pacific* his maxeruJ on Yap suggests a dowm^vard follt>wc£i by au 
upward trend in fertility in a sodeiy mditinnally confonning 10 the 
'optimum' theory. That ftom Samoa supplies evidence of 1 con¬ 
tinuation of fertility tcends into the pertod of European influence in 
a society which appears to eonforui to die ^debcate balance* theory. 
Examination qf daia fiom the Indian popuEaiions of North America 
leads to the coticliision that here too* European influence rrsulfed in 
1 downward trciid followed by an upward inovcnicnt in feetUity, 
parucularly in S^niih Ametica. Thb secTion is bedevilled through¬ 
out by a eonipirbon, w'hich can harily he avoided, of pm-European 
fertility eflliirj, with sueh nutcrbl a e-xisti on reproductive per- 
ffmiujFue, For an ideal presentation of the problem^ those calcgozies 
ate uqt Comparable- A discussion of either the change in values, or 
in pctfomiancc, W'oidd be more lathfaetory, but in cveiy case, 
eatlicr the fdiiility quantification or the ethnographical data are 
absenr. A way into the problem is surely afTonded by a comideraunn 
of the change in other variables on whiidi me$s has previouily been 
laid., but a systematic tieaiment of this is clearly beyond the scope of 
the book- 

Professor Lorimer next rums fiom tribal sodety lo pre-industrial 
agrarian rivilioation, the peasant sorieties of Aib and Europe. Here 
his argumeni takes a genede tack, and he contrasts the primaeval 
corporate uniliiieal basis of Asutic society with the cognatic oriental 
lion of European pre-TnduslriaJ sociery. In the d^elopment of 
agnmn society these have rendted in ctnphases on the group family 


(jotHt or extended) on the one hand, and the nuclear lamOy on the 
other. Comknmt with his previous theory* he concludes that in 
Europe die fertility of agrarian aodety w^as practically congtuem 
with its rcsourcei* whUc in Asia, the resulrini high fertility B Ln- 
congniomi with the environincnt, leading to diranic famine con¬ 
ditions which are hardly arrested today. Compknurntary to this 
artolyris is a review of the values pf fcnility inherctir iti the systems 
of the great religions practised in. agrarian socktim. 

Finally the author reviews briedy. with reference to Europe* 
America, Japan, Braril and Puerro Rsco, the varying iiatiire of the 
'deniogtapliic tranBtion'—that shME from high fi-rrility md lugh 
mortality to lower fertility and lower mortality w'hidi accompanies 
the extension of teehncilpgical diversity into die industtiiJ era. 

Some of the shortcomings of Prolessor Lprimer's analysis have 
U-en brought out here. Mis emphasis on the three major vambka 
is liot^ uniform. He tends to assume too readily tiiat traditiorul values 
on high fmilij^ are automatically accompanied by high Icrtiliiy 
itself. He examiiKS societies charatterized by drojnitk Sodal change 
and decrease In feitilit)', yet shirks the evaluation of sncial change in 
societies whose traditional of Mgh fertility appear currently 

to be succeisTtilLy impleinentexL Schcial change itself is noc broken 
dosvn in leniis of more than one of the three major variables. 

Fottunafdy, these shortcomings arc accou^panied by tnodaty, 
tentative formulation* and a ready rocogmtipti that much of the 
source inateriaJ is inadequate for present pur^se$. Professor Lorimer 
has fashioned a Urge net, boldly and mgcniously, Jn places die tm 
breaks. In places much cscopei iu wide mesh. But this book is a 
challenge to sodniogiiu of tribal and peasant societies, and to 
demographers conccnocd with the problems they pose^ la strengthen 
and refine the net of theory by the production of mote dLrtoiJcd 
ioufce material on die interrelation of Ibrms of social organisation 
and ecology with hutiian fertility. Tlic study of each of tbosc 
varbbles cannoE fofl 10 benefit from such approaches. The remaining 
srudks in Cv/mre md Hitman FatHitY foDow the few steps already 
nude ill diii direction. DERJLICK J. STENNJNG 


Les Fresqups tie Hans End, du la Part du Pelittre en Etlmo- 
JciWi Giiiitf. AVudidfrl (LflrBdroFrrrrerr), 

IJy 40. 

Divided into nvo main parts, this book deals first 
with the duties of a mt^um to its public, and secondly with the 
actUiE’s approach to dseir fidfiJment. The author's view that the 
muieuni is an iiutruiiicnt of education which should by the nature 
and arrangement of its exhibiticpiu arouse and foircr a balanced 
internt* whether the collcctipnj be cthitogtaphy* folk axi or namrol 
historyp is borne out in the opening paragraphs which touch on 
events and petspnolidcs of die past few cexiturie$ and their inff uence 
upon muieums and our present tivendi. 

The method devised at Neuchatcl and its exccudon in die capable 
hands of Ham End. whose art graces the 40 pages of this book^ is 
licali: with in the second part* and pays particular atteurion to one 
of his several niurals. Tlih, 89 square metres in size, depicts the 
advcniurp of man in his search for briirrmcnt* and logically but 
conjimctivcly covers a very wide range of science, ethnography 
and portra>Tng pcrsonolitia from Buddha to Einsieifi* rock 
paintings of Europe and Africa to the work of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the niechanics of an early dtanot to those qf an atomic power 
station, conneoing Asia to Europe to Africa and^ finally* to America. 

Pleasantly pfuduced and well illustrated* here B an uutertsring 
niodem approach 10 exhibition rcehnique which will provide food 
for thought for many museums and olfcr sometiiing which may 
well be of use to the otganizen of national exhibitions and trade 

HJ. GOWERS 


The Story of Ow Anrestori. By \fay M-L Lerndm (BodLy /feed}, 
O ^ Search of 

IzS o By .dfiiAr Satci. LtsndLm & Urtwin], 

JV- ^h', i74. Ptitt jQt rj. 

These bookj make no serious contribution to cw knowledge of 
man and his anocsEurs* but u popular accounc^ or bedtime reading 
they have a certain value. 

May Edcr$ book* written primarily for children, prcsenti the 
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Story cf human cvcIljuoil in in origiiul and attractive way. h 
in siniplf temu how the Printalca berame prcujfCiiivtly 
mdcpciiEh^nt of their cnvircininciiC as they evolved; and the most 
imsdcntiftL' of readers may leadily undet^tand how the fo&sii record 
of njly apes and men U interpreted ind wtacd by the experts. The 
development of nian*s bodily organkation is traced from simplesr 
oiieinj, and his emefEenee as a social animalp as toolmakct aJid anisic 
ii fixed, so to speakn in perspective. But for some grtMi errors in 
sy'ntax, annoying wittidsens and general lade of siyle, this volume 
might haw been recommended for inclusion on any boohshclf as a 
pleasant introduction to the undy of man. Herbert Dantica’s iUuitra- 
tioiis arc ingenioiia and diamiing. 


The second book is a somcwluc more scholarly account of 
palxontokigy and prehistory. The tranilarion from the original 
French b* on the whole, ooinpetent. With a historical approach, the 
author exaniinca the human fossil record in sonse detail, and treats 
prehisiodc iilc and ait before turning to a general account of primate 
evolution. Since the Priinatta arc mere newcomers in the geological 
rccordr Scnct next cximiitcs the evolution of earlier forms of life— 
primkive mimmjiis, reptiks, fishes, invertebratci- For die anthro- 
pologist^ the value of this and other sectiom of the book is doubtful, 
but for the general reader there ate many interesting topics, ac¬ 
curately ctUoiaed and fully illasinccd. 

M- PATKICIA W001> 


ASIA 


CkbiHe Spint-Mcdium Gulu in Singipoee. By .dfun J. A. 

iLcjrtdtfii [£^pr. i?f ^ 

13 0 Erfliropnitj), 1955 - 179 . fVjVe tSs. 

^ Chinese religion in Malaya consists of j bewildering 
variety nf pnciiccs and belief, guilds and organkations. In dii&rciit 
rimes and localities in China religious belief has found expremon in 
diffenitii w'lys, and the immigrant to Malaya has broughc with him 
diose forms popular in ha home village, dktrict ot province at the 
tinic of his departme. These have decayed or fioiiruhed according to 
rhe particular drcuniscanccs of Malaya's social and politkaJ develop¬ 
ment, Any c«ntipreh£™ve study of conceniporary overtcas religion 
is. thriefom a fonuidabic task aiid Mr. Elliott is to be eongraiulatcd 
for tills first full-length account of one of the major forms of reli¬ 
gious expression m Singapore today. Although tli' author »yi that 
he inrenda this account more for those generally or profe^naily 
interested in overseas Chinesr, it on hardly fail to conn: wltliin the 
sphere of inicrest of both sociologist and student of Chinese religion. 

Within the religions {ramework, Chinese make a diirincrion 
between named syiietns of beliefs and pcacticesK which can he 
"entered" (Ju or Ckku). und tliai generalp anonpious body of 
belicfi and practices which b highly syncretic, but lacking in synlhe^. 
The ostimsible purpose of tliose entering a jystem, be it Buddhist, 
Taoist of one of the syiicreric To& cbiming to be * three religions in 
one/ is spirituaJ progress. The underlying motive of anonymous 
religion, which Ins been called variously "folk," 'pcasint* arid "mass" 
religion, is rhe obtaining of naaierial benefit through propitiation of 
spiritual beings. Mr, Ellititt caHs this religion Shroimi siiicc [he jfirit 
are a cif spiritual bebigs largely concetned Nvi[h the fortunes of 

mciL Shtfitm foroii the basis of mcditim-cult bclkB and in thh 
account Buddhas and Bodhisattvas arc referred to as in thek 
role as dispenstn of material aid. 

A major function of the cults is to provide for spiritual aid on 
pcnonal and medical prcpblcms via a medium. Chapter VIJl contains 
an interesting analysis of some of the more frequent eases brought 
b^ott nicdiunrs for advice. ate not bcy'ond giving nsoral 
advice througb mediums Coo^ and several such moral statcdients are 
given fn an appendix. They are rcfiiinisctnt of the poems found in 
'good books" and pamphlets sold in many Singapore temples and 
w^hichnrge the cnltivation oFa spiritual lilC- An adiiirional attraetiini 
of ciits is in the physical feats pertbrmed by tnediums. Detaiicd 
accomiEs are given of these togedier with descriptions of 111^ bed*, 
iw^otd Ladders and. othcc panphenialia of moitificatioii used in these 
p^orminccs. Cidts ipccklking hi spectacular displays, however* 
are considered by Mr. Elbertt to be Mess reputable." ^Rslhcr sordid 
displays" are Involved, and a Mow grade" of mediumship pcrpctuaied. 
More disreputable cults have been omitted from detailed rorcrence 
(p. 9). How far this oimssion aficcti the general picture of cult 
^vitia and organkaiion wdikh this mcmc^aph gives Jt ts didicult 


to assess. 

The nrgankatioii of culti depends on no reli^ons prertotype. 
There is 'no established systetn by which promoters and rirual 
isiitants work togcthcl: with the dan^t {medium), or by which 
they allocate duties among themselves." The only iiuiancet of a 
relatively dear- paHcm of authority and rights^ according to the 
author* is when the proniotcrt arc a kin group ot a secret socictyn 
Siroilaritiei bcrtvceci mill am due mom to ihcir similar bww in 
common hamcLuid tradirion. 


There is alio no coiitistcnt form of inter-cult oigankariqn; tlte 
basis of iiiter-ciJi fcktionships is in the rendering of rccipfocal 
services. Jt k not absolutely ri«r, however* how reciprocal rclaticin- 
ships develop betw'een some cults and not oriuem Widespread 
illations exist mainly among die Ins rqiutablc cnits. Oise clique 
of promoters k mentioned which has friendly relatimu with 
ao-io mediumi and infiuences about a quarter of all ndti. We arc 
not told hr>w this quite conridemble mfiucnce was obtained and u 
niauitamcd. There is a hint that the master-pupil relatiordiip 
operates in medium-training as in tnoKt branches of Chinese esoteric 
religion, "The promotion of spirit inediumihip is . * ^ an occult 
craft ... it 14 rt^uicd that masters are often tinwilling to reveal the 
whole cxieni of their knowledge to their pupils/ If this rclatlonjhip 
cxiiH it 11 surprising that it has not as in other spheres of Chinese 
teligioTi in Singapore* given rise to a religious "family^ irystem and 
had, 43 ebcwhcte, at least some effect on the organixirional pattem. 

' Family" comiexioiu in Singapore have often conridcrable uifiuence 
hi niatten of ptofcasional allegiances and rivakici, and form the 
basis of much inter-organkatiana! co-Oporation. 

Mr. Elliott is pairicukcly informative oii iheccDuomies of medium 
CultSv the balance of relarioiuhip between promoters and medium 
and the reasons few the rise and decay of cults. Qn matters of train¬ 
ing and qualifiertioru for practice there arc, how'cvcr, one or two 
points that are not Very clear. We are told that there is ik> priestly 
fikmreby, yet four stages of training are nientiDned, each associated 
with CETtaiii ocailt attaiiiniciics. Stage three is reached w'hen a 
fnedium is able to dispense medical advice, but it is not clear huw 
thk proficiency is obtained and who am the recognizers of it. Stage 
four involves a study of the occult with a luaster and mitutioii into 
a brotherhopd. This W'ould seem to have organkational significance 
but apparently not many niediumi reaefa this stage. T^cic four stages 
lie renamiscent of the five professional degrees of Cantonese 
Taotsts of the Cfioig / School in Singapore. Thcyi however, nain 
wuthin a "family^ and laler a band of priests astociate professionally 
on a bans of "family' relationship and a fecogiiition of the stages of 
LDnipeteiice reached by each of its members. 

Included tn this monograph are accounts of specialized branches 
ofSIrcHUffP including raising of souls with which women arc mainly 
cofieerncd. Also some of the more gcnetal aspects of overseas 
Chinese religion arc discussed and there is an amusing account of 
the exorcizing of a spirit haunting the servants" quarters in a European 
house. 

In vkw of the obvious D\Trlap that his field of study has with 
secret society acrivitics and organkarion, Mr. Elliott is to he pirti- 
cularly commended for the wealth of detail which he has obtained 
and whifh he ptesenti in such a lively and sympathetic manner. 

MARJORIE TQPLEY 

W'ater Into Wine: A Study of Ritual tdiom in the Middle 
East. By E. S. Dfeuvr. (Afw/riay)* Pp^ 

J 173, fVwr jjr. 

In fhe field of Majidxan studies Lady Diow'et has an 
assured potitioit as an accurate and well iufonned observer of 
curoent ritci atsd mnirfmj familiar only in restricted ekdoi outside 
the Near Ean. In the present volume ^ has extended the scope of 
her investigarioni to iiLclude the ritual mcali of the Patiis, Jew**^ 
Yazidis and the Lesser Eartern Chuicha both Orthodox and 
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Uniarc of the Byz^antinc Ritc^ loj^cihct widi those of die sepuated 
Monophysicc Anficnjans, JacobiEei, Clopcs and Abysiiiiiiiu^ and the 
NestorUii AEsymn tchkiri. lived tbr itiAtiy yean id Iraq a-nd 

Iran, jji addidoit la her Lbiguiuie equipment^ Lady Dtower hii 
sueeeeded in esiiblkltitig valuable (TDncacts with and gahiing the 
eoalidtniee of dioie rapoiuible for die pcrfannancc of the rii<^ 
she has rccoriled and desrribed with sound jui%Rietit and actufaey. 

The boc4e opens with a brief survey of tciKw^al, scawiiaJ rites and 
observances mnnected with rinial food and drintH the sacred 
marriage, atonement and ransom, and coEnnitmioit with the Jiving 
and the dead. A deuded account k given of magios-religioui 
practices based OH the lyioboJical lUEUie of edible graiiu intet- 
preced In terms of ^ the bread of life,' and on wine as a *lif«Mliiid/ 
With the aid of exeeUenE illustradDns the elaborate prepatarioii of 
tlic sacrametital eleineriEi is described in detail, together with their 
significance and the various usci to which they are put in Jewish, 
Pars, Mandjean and Christian sacred meaU- 

The second section is devoted to aju c^amitiatioii of the celebra¬ 
tion of the Liturgy in the Russian Orthodox Church and in the 
Le»er Eastern Omfchef bcgintiEng wirii the Ptotbesis, usually con¬ 
ducted before the congregadoii aueiiiblcs, and folEow^cd by the 
subsE^quent course of pri«dy acriotu culminadDg in the Coiisecta- 
tion^ the Fnetion^ the Coxiimbctureand the Comm union, the v'arious 
divergencies in the several rites being duly noted- The ccncluding 
part of the book deab with the Parsi ritual meals and Lturgical rites 
viewed in relation to their Mancieafi countetpam, together with a 
brief survey of the firc-CernpIc rimaJ^ described in greater detail hi 
lief artidc in the J. R^Ajit^rop. Insi , 1944- hi the light of fuller know - 
ledgcwmc of her caiLcr accounts of Mindxan rites are now revised 

and SUpplentcEltcd. 

As a comparative study of the ritual idiom in the Middle East 
the book is of interest to and importance for the anthrupclogut 
both as a firsc-hand record of an aspect of the subject w'hich is 
obscure and little know-n, and, as Profinsor Hooke lays in hb 
Foreword, for the niitrriai it supplies for the investigation of the 
smictwal content of the special type of ^ritual pattern' to which 
itconibrms* E, O. JAMES 


Di-e ReifefeierD bel den Ngida. By //mJijmpi Budrr, AfckflpFijf, ncur 
1 VrrtHd (Sf. ipSJ. Wti, 14^ 

T ^ I This £1 a contribution of great vralue to our under- 
^ ^ ^ 3tandii£g of the meaning of puberty rires among priniiti vc 
peoples. The author b a muii£>nary of higli inrcLligencc who spent 
nine yean from 1951 to 194O miong the Ngada, a tribe of some 
40,000 inhabitancs occupying 1 pLaceati iu the interior of Fiord in 
Indonesia, encouraged in hu researches by R. P. Paul Arndts The 
method of enquiry follow's that of Jensen in his w'ork HuriJirw^ele* a 
classic on Ceram wisidi is not well enough knpwu in this country. 

The book u a model of concise prciencaciun, based mainly on the 
author's own fiddwofk but also iududhig many references to other 
sources. It* central point of interest is puheixy rites among ^ 
Ngada thcmsclvci, but k not cottfiiied to dicin, comparison being 
made with rimilar rites among their neigbbours on Flores itsc^lf and 
some of the nearer islands. The main rites described and aiialysed 
arc; iudUipn of boys [and also, as a derivative of it, the curring of the 
chtotis in gtrli}^ the hling of the incuor teeth in girls (sometiinei 
ako copied in rhe case of boys) together with the bbckciiing of 
teeth wlikh is an important motif having to do with the darkncH 
of the New Moon; the boring of the cars for rar-rings; and 
tattooing. These are all discu^d in relation ro a xtremg primitis^e 
marriirchal rlemct'^T to an endogaiiious patrilineal clan-Coceiriiam 
considered to liavc bo-ii laier impoicd on it, and to a mcg^alithk 
clcfnenc of uncertain age but thought to have been kitri^duecd 


from narrh India. 

The puberty ritci ate all conralifated on tlu? problem of fertility^ 
including that of craps bnt pEimarily hi marriage, ix. of raising 
children as an ejcrcnsiun of pcrsonaiiry into the tuture, and this 
drpends in rum on die individual boy or girl bchig hmuch or 
bovir ati extemkm from the past in a cultunu sense rliroii^ faith- 
ftilly following the prcccpti of the ancestial ghosts. Such ghortt 
represent both cultural and spiritual values in opposki&n to purely 
biological ones, and it is to maintaiD aiid further these ipecmcally 


human characteristics whidl separaie mankind olf from the animal 
kingdom that these rites are pcrforincdL These all comnt in bodily 
uautilations that are thetcE^ire Considered as being beaUtifuL One of 
the main celcbtaEiotii is the rile accompanying the tiling 

and bbckcmngofgirk teeth ar about rhctinicof the first mcnstrtia- 
□on m preparation for marriage. The authut coruiders this to be the 
most basic of all puberry rites in this neighbourhood^ more so even 
than indfion for the boys, to which it corresponds. Iris evident from 
what he says that the girl's teeth ate^ trt their aggressive hinction, 
the female equivalent to the bay's male tnember, and therefore have 
to be lymbalkally sacriheed- This Moifice is dasdy connected w'ith 
the nioEjn- The qperatiejn [akes plaCe during the three days of the 
Eiew moon, j.f. the period wlleti the moaii itself is absent^ Of 
‘black.' Every tiling eotmecterd with this is ^bbek/ Tve girls during 
this time of chetr seclusion may not see the sun {the symbol of the 
boy'^s phallus)^ bm otdy stroll abroad ac night. "Whsi is left of their 
teeth is blackened, so riui they may not \x seen. Iti e^cr words, 
aggression has to be transformed into acceptance^ and this is 
^braudfuJ,^ as rhe shiny bUekness of the remaining teeth is held ta 
be tlK finest cosmetic. The rite is at one and the same time symbolic 
of the ghrs acceptance of her &mine role and a protection agritisr 
tile boys' tno pressing prc-marital demands^ sinoc during the time 
of all these puberty rites the eonsciomiiess of dte sex motive is 
heighiEUsed ui all sorts of w ays but Its consummarioit delayed. This 
makes sex 'huEiian' as opposed to purely 'animal,' wJiJch is what 
girls' teeth are supposed to look like if unftlcd, resembling those of 
dogs, pigs or buffaloes. 

The book is full of highly suggestive material of this kind but 
wrirtni in a matter-af-fect style that inspires confidciicr in irs 
objecrivity. Each rite ia fin^t described and then discussed Iroiii 
dilfcnnit poniits of view. Tire incision af the bo'^'^ is rhiu viewed 
separately from rhe biological, piychologicaJ^ social and religious 
angksp and rhe fUing and bLickcriing of girls' reeth from that of 
their own fcnility, together with the social and religious fac¬ 
tor involved, and from ihc purely secular angle of xstbedcr 
embcUiihment. 

What k not stated, but can be deduced from all this material, is 
that by human Terrildy^ is meant not actual children, but the 
fertlliratiDti of social and spiritual hfe resulting from the regulation 
of the sex insciuct and the consequent transfotniaiioii of put of 
it into values leuding towuds me devdopnici^t of character in 
individuals and therefore the better tiiuedonlng of sociery. 

ft H a short book w^elJ wonh readuig. JOHN LAYARD 

The Tribes Hiid Castes pf West Bengal: Census of India, 1951, 

m ndtii'd ity .4. AIiitj, .4frpi?rr (Wat Gomi. 

1953 Pp 414 

The decbiuii of tile IndLiu govemmeut to ban the 
separare luring of castes m rlie 19^1 and subsequjii]C censiu» wiill 
have been regretted by all soeiologisrs. TJic voluitics of past cxtisuscs 
daring back to iSya are 2 unique and invaluable store of infoimarian 
such as no other civiliution can provide. But sociolagists will aUo 
be able to appreciate the wnsdom of the change. Successive censuses 
liave been used by castes in rheir struggle for status and dissident 
groups have taken the oppEn-itimity la establish themselves as eaates 
itt rheir own right. The printed word was invested w ith auriiority 
and the printed tables of castE^i became the source of bitter disputes. 
Whether, as sonic Indian o^eiak w'uuld believe, taste ww per¬ 
petuated in this manner ii doubtful^ tt u more likely that the vitality 
of the system showed itself in the exploitation of the census as it 
docs in the publicarion of caste periodicali and caste histories. How- 
evcr+ when a guvcmmenl: is in a posirion to rnodify this caatc con- 
ScioLlSlleSs which makes far disunity, it is Surely wise to do SO- 
The present volume* prepated and prefaced by A. Mitra, adds 
very little ro our knowledge of the caste lyscciii in Bengal and reads 
more like 1 Fr/isfhriji ro past scholanhip. Thcte are generous 
iclecriom from Dalton, Sherring, Risley, Gait and O'Malleyp most 
of which refer to ninctcenth-ccitrury material- It is w^cJl worth having 
sonie of this Collected together in one vmltiiiic but some of ir is 
merely iiiremiing, some wottbless; who for instance b inrcTe?fcd 
ill Ekmard Shaw's views on 

There are three original conriiburions: Kiunar Ray on 'The 
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A/flll 


Nos, 


ArrUan CMt« of W<:st Bcii^ and thirir Craft* suid Bhattjrturya 
cm *Dhjfiiia pLija" provide marcrial nf ctbimgraphk unportancc. 
Sctigapta's artkic cm 'The Racial Coinp^iioti of ibe B^galw* is 
(Ascribed by Miira as *a piece of cvalimioii whkh Asiil have both 
merit ajid schulanhip to coitinttnd k to die notice of physical 
anthropologim.* Dr F+ POCOCK 

Die Omaniendk der J^oten. fly Vlk J{\h^fri. H Vf iwiAff 

Tii/JrtTfeiindc. Part j. Harfihitr^ [Ethrti^^phkat Mumtm), 
[ A"^ 1954, Pp. 205, 1 j plaiti 

X j. ^ Xhe rick of this yioxk is parallel lo that ot Om^DwnJ'ifc 
iAr Oly-Utp^trt by Tyyni Vahtcr, reviewed by me iri Man, l& 5 ^. H- 
Wkilc die biicr is ^ great iUnstfated description of a large matcml 
collecduii, the former is priniarily a guide to the Yakut exhibits of 
the Hamburg EtbnogtapMc Muscunr As a comcqLieiLce, ir is typo- 
graphically very uiipreteticious. 

The YakdU—about a quarter of a tuillion in number—form a 
Soviet Republic In nonheni Siberia p a very large area on die liver 
Lena, Dieir language u an indepcitdcnt branch of tK? Tmkic family 
lowing many phonetic peculiarities {i>’Sr y->^p ^>m0, etc.), 
developed during die last 600 years, when the Yakuts have liv'cd 
kobied from theif relaiivcs. This people has ihowo jurpriaiitg 
vitality: neighbouring iribes as well as immigrants have largely 
become yahniiied. 

In 3icr iruroduction the author draws the ouiliuri of the ethnology 
and hbtory of Yakuts- Vjirioiu theories aboui their origin occupy 
pethapa too brge a places the results remain problematic and in any 
case have very little bearing on the uiaiii subject of the ^dy. The 
techniques of the handicraft (pp- J9-53) ^ m the sodal position 
of craftsmen (cspcdaUy that of the bbetsmichs) are briefly presented. 
The work of the blacksmith is coloured by deep magical concepts 
and is closely linkoct with shamanirm- 

The main part of the w^ork is dedicated to a detailed study of the 
various ornamental motift, A mast peculiar feature of the Yakut 
ornament b the avoidance of all animal figures, used so abundantly 
by other Siberian peoples. The few animal mori^ have b«^ 
styli^ Co alnicut pure geometric tiguresH which arc charactetistic 
af Yakut ornament (rf Vahter, pp. 19^.+ yofT). 

The above work by Vahtet was published loo late to be used by 
the author. Some lue^ older scudin also seem to be missing among^ 
chc quoted literature Stasolf^ i.^wnfFnrFif rufsc* aitielcs ol 

Chem«$ov in Eino^ajijd, and the groit Yakut dictionary 

by Pekarskiy}, Certain derails might be criticised 1 r.je. the p;:^agc 
on p. 134, ^ Neben dem bkuen Himmel " Kok Icugri" betichtci 
einc liucbrift von det "yiyii yk" der HIrsch-Etde/ where re¬ 
ference is also made to Mongol djyir, seeius to be based on a 
misuridrrsuiidiiig: Uighur yrfyr^ has here the mcanij^ 'brown* 
coTtOpoudieg to Middle Mougulian lAiyfr, ^brow-n* in the ^crrr't 
Hijif(ry as the colour of a horse and §245 in the combinatioti 
dayir *the brown Earth/- Uighur yayr^ yir (see e.jf. Vladi- 

mirtsov, RctnAu dt !'/1raiii*jfnV dtj Sdtttart dr VV.R.S.Sr^ 

1919, p, 29^* 

As a gnidir and catalogue of the Yakut collccrions m Hamboi^^ 
the book of Dr. Jobaiuen is of liigh quality. WithquE doubt k w 4 ll 
also be of bsiing sdcntific value. PENTTI AALTO 

Songs in Lepmto-IgMot w it is Spoken at Baulto. fly AftjnVr 
VjmnvrhcT^hf C.LC-AL Smdr hut* rlnfftrnpdi, I'ld. [ 7 f, 

m PrihitUTj^ {htkux), Swiisfrimd, 1952. J^. T41 

Th» collection of songs in Lepanro-lgorot u additional 
to thfflc published in Anthropa 14/15. 1919-JO ^ subsequetir 
issues up till 1949 Ten ankles appeared in the journal, rcpfwcfituig 
somcwkii less than twcmhirdi of the total coilcccion. Tlic author 
gadwred these songs and other folklore of the Lepanio-Igorot^ or 
Kankinav. some forty yeart ago. He found in 19^2. in Bauko, one 


of the Kankanay rewns in the Mauntam Province of Luaon, 
Philippine libnds, that almost no one imdcrscood them any mote, 
except a few old people. At pfcseiit Chrurians and educated pagans 
form the majoriEy of the Lepaiito-lgorot of whom the EtnaJ number 
is approximatEly 40,000. 

The songs have been mnslatediTUo EngUsh, the cransbrioTi having 
been kept as close to the Igorot form as possible. Once the reader 
has been accustomed to the tyTical expressions in these songs 

—as for mstance tlse inteijection: *ihey say'—the tfuiid of thought 
is easy to follow. Many songs arc dclighfftit because of dieir poetical 
sense, as for example oil p, 32: 'their child gocs^ Lhen+ they say^ it 
encouJi^rs 1 buntt deer, men, they say, it thinks it is its moEher, it 
looks at her eyes, and they arc its rtiochcr'a eyes.' 

Dniniaiic vivadty' is .1 common charactcrisric of day-Zn songs^ 
the contents of tlic pEcsuiii work. These aic mug uiiivenalLy, by 
women as weU ai mciu somrrimci by cliiidn:n^ ac work or play, in 
the house or in the field and at any tiine of the day. Other types of 
mugs, dain songs used in sacrifices, sw'inging songs, mourning songs, 
wedding iongi and fetch-wood-songi were preseuted in the aforc^ 
mentioned issues of Ihe songs have been divided 

into children^ day^i, stories diaksgucs rock-thc- 

cvadk-sotigi and other iljy^^i. As for tlic dialogues day~^ many of 
them rebtc an atguniem bctsvecu a w^oituii and 1 man ot 
(khki in Malay or Indoncriau). The specific exprariem ' tliey say' is 
also ro he foimd in the East Javanoc way of telling a story; djathti 
w'hkh is based pn the Javanese w'ord iidjjr, mcajung ^to say." 

In 23 and 47 which both tell the sloiy of a stir 

caught and made a wife by a young utati, some similarity is to be 
traecd With a legend from Ea$£ Java. In this legend a heavenly being 
left her wings near a pond and took 1 bath. A young man hid diem 
under a rice-stack and forced the nymph to be bis wife. Shu taught 
him how- to pound die rice and after many months* afrci the birth 
of her child and when the rice supply had greatly diminuhed, she 
found her wings back and flew' away. She left her husband and child 
behind* but also the metliod of preparing rkc. Could it be that the 
Igorot w'ord takw abo njeaiit heavenly being or nymph? 

The anthology w^ouM be greatly improved by a map of the 
region. An mterefiing vocabuhuy of tetitis bortow'cd ffoni other 
languages and dialects has been included. 

HURUSTIATI SUBANDRIO 

IndonesLon Trade and fiociety^ fly_J, C, Lear. The uud 

Baadm^ (i^ f/uri c}. I955, 4 * 55 - 

T A IT Ttiis volitnie consists of Eughdi iramlatioru of the most 
^ ^ iuiportant writings of J. C. van Leur (190^-42), an out¬ 
standing young Dtitdt bistomii who lost his life as a naval ofticci: 
in the last war. It iueludei ^Eatiy Asian Trade' (]9?4)^ 'Notes on the 
Study of Indonesian History' (19J7), *Thc World of Southeast Aria' 
^d three reviews {1939-40)- Van Leur'i maiti thctiicj are 
Hindu and blamic influence on bidcmcsia, and the detailed study of 
trading opcratxms tbnouglioui the archipebgo. Probably the greatest 
general interest lies in bis couvindng refutation of the ^reader" and 
'colonization^ theories of the Hlndui^arion of Indonesia, and in his 
outline of a theory of the cultural influence of Bralimins through 
tlse royal courts. It u UTilikely, however* that the book will be of 
mote spedftc inlctest or immediate value to social auihropologiits. 

The work is one of a scries oif ^Selected Studici on tiidoncsb. by 
Dutch Scholars,^ a highly conimeudable venture of translation and 
republicatiou by the Royal Tropical Lnscitute* Amsterdam* of 
mipc^rtant works which in Dutch might have conrinued ro be 
hme kuow^Ei to other Euiopcan scholars. It is to be hoped that the 
series will flourish, and that am ong its subsequent publications there 
will be other works of ibis staiulard and of perhap closer relevance 
to amhropolckgkai problems. RODNEY NEEDHAM 


OCEANIA 


The Maori and Hi* Rtlipipfl-In itj Non-RJiualistk Aipecu 
( wiiSt J Sumrmwy). ByJ. Pryts Jekmiat. Coptt*- 

'* (I9S4' fi'* 298- l>iVf J 5 Itrpnfr 
IT" titk of this b<»t ii muleading—cvcn when one 

tales account of the quriifJMcioo it cemuin*—for 4 good deal of 


wlut Dr. Johansen presents us with has very^ little to do w'ith rcUgion 
at all. Nor docs he concern himself with an over-aU theme. Rather, 
hii book takes the fomi of ten loosely eoniiected on various 

ruling concept and inrtitutions of andent Maori culture. Thus there 
ate chaptcrt on: The Kinship Croup; Life jjid Honour; Mkinj; The 
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Treasure and tiic Giftp Tbe Naitir- |^j(c and the Gift of Fortone; 
The Aiiccston and History i Tdpu: Wonian; aod Mind and Spirit, 
Ottc is puzzled irkdeed why Dr. Johatiucii shodd ha^-t chosen the 
tide he did, for earty io his Preface he states plainly ilui the care of 
hii hook'ssiibjeet-inattci is:' whai niighi be termed the Maori^s ctil- 
turally detennined pcrsofulity as it wm before Eurapean cultofe had 
interfered dedsivcly * This is a somewhat truer indleadon of its 
contents. 

A transktiou into English of a doautaj disscrtnitionof the Univer¬ 
sity of Copctihageti^ Dr. Johaiiseii^s book n sehalarly and emdite 
and comains much of great intcresr for fruddTEtu of the Maori- Of the 
snundocss and ftuitftilness of its general approach^ bow-ct^er. Some 
doubts may be voiced, Tbroughour the whole of hii book^ Dr. 
jahaiiseii leans heavily on a single method^ and this inetliod is a kind 
of lingouue aiia]^>SLS. So, in Aapter after chapter are rtgakd 
with very detailed discussions of a semi of Maori tenni and of chcii 
cultural connotadoiis. for instmec, the chapter on 'Life and 
Honour ' begiru: ^ There is a word which by its applications cm 
teach us a great deal of what Lire is io the Maori, ft is tnc word 
to unfold one's nature/ Many pages of exeniplifieatkin follow. And 
in die chapter cdkd 'The Treasure and ihe Gift' we £md this sen¬ 
tence: 'The whole relatkindiip of the Maori to bis pofieuiotu^ in 
panknlar^ rhe treosnte^ can be cortcentrated in one word, iNfmAtki." 
This then is Dr. Johansen's method- 

Though scniasiological studies be more laihionablc in some 
plaen than others^ aU social anthropologists are» I think, agreed on 
their fundamental iinpartance. But Ene probing into the meiajungs 
of rutisT words is, I would suggest, only really justifted when it is 
supported by all those other observations of soda! behavkmi which 
a j^ldworkcr normalJy makes, Standing alone it tends 10 be 
evidence of a slender if not a precious kind. In short, while Dr, 
Jolianscn's dhcuiridtii of the meanings of Maori tcnrM arc of 
inteteSE in dicmselvcs, chey fall far $hon of providing an adequate 
account of those aspects of andent; Maori culture to which they refer. 

Hid he w^idied. Dr. Johansen could have dirployed aH of the 
pcnincDE cvfdcnee that exists in the very extensive htcriture on the 
Maori Professor Raymond Firth's /VjimViiv ^ rkc NfU* 

Zfdldtnd Afderi (also a Fh.D. diesis) Is a hrilliant example of w hat 
can be adiieved troni a comprehensive study of the sources. But Dr^ 
Johansen^ ii would appear^ followi his method of lexiuaJ aiialysii 
because he believes it to have notable advantages. In the Appendix 


to his book he argues^. Tn the case of the Maoris there is no doubt 
that it is among the texts that we have to look far the sources of the 
very highest value, ft is of the greatest importance 'that the texts 
allow us to become familiar w'ith the noriDm in which a people 
has itself esepressed their experiences, also such concepts as may be 
missed by die etlinographer in the ftdd-^ Texts, Dt, Johansen goes 
on to clakn/arc fulioriiviiig aoniplts of die life of the praple, which 
release us &oin the rigid genemlitiEioiis and cultmaJ bliidtcrs which 
one risks to End in iraveEers and cdmogra^^icrs/ 

There is in Dr. Johansen's claim a condderabk- measure of ttuth. 
Texts, howTver, like all other observe dons, may vary gready in 
comprehendvcncss, audienddty and reliability. Th^re is, I would 
suggest, nodiing sacrosanct in a text; it is aa much a piece of ethno¬ 
graphic reporting a.i^ say, a description of how a priest performs a 
rite. And in bntli cases the repotting may be good or bad. There is, 
indeed, a conspacupus illusexacion of this point in Dr Johansen's 
o%vn book. One of the sourcre of which Dr. Johansen tnakes leading 
use is John White's lltt .dnrierti Hhityfy of the Mepri. (There arc 
about 4JO references to this work in the 1,^40 qr so footnorcs of 
J 3 r Johansen^s book.) But llte ..dncaoif HiHory ^ iht Maon^ it so 
happens, has long been notorious for the unreyabdity of many of its 
texts. Herbert Williants, in the Introduction of JujiCj 1917, to hh 
Fifth Edition of ri D^’nrfljrjjry of thi Maori LMigua^f siugles out John 
White's SiX-voliinie w'orfc for devastating critical comment and 
gives it as hk judgmair that it is impossible to accept Wliire's un¬ 
supported authority Tot the form or meaning of a Maori word.^ 
Since then further drastic Judgments on the writings of The aJembic 
White' have been made by George Graham, Johannes C, Andepien 
and odiCT?, WhiteT icxti, there rran be litde doubt, are rather more 
of ^a risk^ than are the observations of die ttavcUets and ethno- 
grapliers Dr, Johansen so distrusts. {\n faiiiiess to Dr. Johansen it 
should be noted that he does, in his Appendix^ devote several pages 
to disctmkig die rritabilit)' of White's texts; and he was, as he says, 
unaware of the etidekms dut had been lesxUcd against them undi 
his book w^as ^almcksr finkhird.^] 

Dr, Johansen's 77 fe AStSOfi otid His contains much of 

intercsl and value, but it would have been a much better book if he 
had made a more catholic use of all the source inatciials available. 
Textual analysis is an mipartant tool in the anthropologist^ kit, but 
with this toot alone he cannnt reach the integrated undemanding 
tluE should be bis goiL J. P, FREEMAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RAdior^fbon Dfltes 

Sm,—May I through your columns point out what is, 
T 4 / to my m ind, a defect in the present method of prcscnl- 
• ing radiocubon dau=i, and suggest a very sLmpk remedy? 
It appears to have become standard practice to present sud) dates 
in terms of years * Before Present '— ■ Present' iii this care beings of 
course, tbe year in which the dctcnmiutio^i of ibe age of a pir- 
ticulir sample is actually made. To obtain the ‘"calendar' date— 
n.c, or A-D.—1 dciplc subtraction sum is necessary, and to obtain 
the exact Talendir^ cquivalcul it U obviously essential that the year 
of the detcreninalion sha-E be known . 

There seem sound reasons for the retendon of a presentation hi 
'b,?,' dates (one most impomtn being the fact that tlie ’Christ¬ 
ian' calendrital convention ia not currertt among very large sections 
of the w'Qild's population) and at the prescnl rime any possible 
error in s^lculating back to the 'calmdac' date is sc small as to be 
unimportant. Bui we may expect that afdnolqgy will still be 
ftouii^ing in 50 or joo >'Mri^ tSmCp and further that some at any 
rate of the radiocarbon dates now accepted will dien stiU be tuttent. 
The error possible in caJcularing 'calendar' dates from these *h.p/ 
dates, through mistake about the actual year in w^hich the deter- 
mination took place, would at that time be quite lubstantial and 
would of couoc mcfMic cominually wids the passage of yean. 
'Thii diftkulty can be removed without any reoublep how'eveT+ 


by the rimpk expedient of addings after the "n.P.* date, the year of 
the deteirmnation, in brackets, Atu: * 4 i| 9 i; 23 C (1951)' (hypo- 
rhctical example], No possible risk of mistake hr the 'cakndu' date 
could then arise. J cuminciid this suggestion to the aitmtioti ofatl 
concerned. 

R. D. GREENAWAY 

Breath and Spirit. Q". Man, 1956 , 48 

I y| O April issue is a stalemcnt by Dr, Audrey 

14 o aHOcritiort of brcatJi and Spirit * , , , , can 

be traced back to early Hebrew'. No doubt it can* but 
what Dr. Audrey Butt appears tutawarc of is that before the 
HebrewT w^crc ever heard of the Pyramids of E^-pt were already 
andeiii and that coimecrcd with the mummiftcafion of the Pharaoh 
was the ccremqny of opening the mouth whereby the breath of 
life was restored to the dcoej^. M, D, W. JEFFREYS 

UhjFftJi/y of Ike ^Vifv^atnrrdtiJ^ 

The Blaekrock Cross, Cf, Man, 195^!, loa 
- j ^ The Hon. Editor much regrets that through an over- 
tiot^ below the ilttntration of the 
Bbekrock Cross in Mts, EttliugerT Icirer that the 
photognph %vas by Mr. H. S. Crawford and was pablUhcd by 
pemkifiion of the Nationil Museum of Irelandi. 
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THE STONE ALIGNMENTS OF SOUTHERN HYDERABAD* 

by 

DR. F. R. ALLCHIN 
Sdtaw/Oriniftif ond Ajntmf StHdia, L/enden 


Tjrj^ The firw modcc of ihc Indian ^iiicgalithic" 
monumcncs which arc discus^ in diii paper 
W"as in Colonel Meadows Taylor's account of che ancient 
remains in Surapur (1853)- Taylor recorded four place? at 
which lines or diagonal lines of stones were to be seen. 
Eighty years were to ebpsc before the Hyderabad 
Geological Survey, under the leadership of Cantain 
Leonard Munn, published reports of many further align-^ 
nicncs ni its (1934-41), A number of sites were also 

reported in the Aimml Repm of die Hyderabad Archaro- 
logieal Department. From all diesc sources 24 arc known. 
During my fieldwork hi Hyderabad in 1952 a further 19 
sites were dbcovctcd, of which diis is die firsc report. The 
resulting dhtribution map (fig. i) show-^s that so far align- 
malts have only been found to the north of the Krishna 



FjG, J. DlSTHIBirrlON of AlIGNMENTS IN SOUTliBBN 
HYDERABAD 


barely worked boulders of conical form and irregular 
section. The diameter varies between tw'o and four feet. 
The shorter srones arc often mere boulders with htilc or 
no dressing; the longer ones are blocks which nnisi have 
been quarried by means of fire-setting. The marks of 
chisels or driUsp wliich arc $0 oftoi to be seen on medJarva! 
or modem stonework, have never so ^ been reported. 
The rock chosen was usually local grajiitc or gneiss or more 
rarely dolerirc. In a few cases from Gidbarga dismet the 
local sauebtone was used, as it was for stone-cist graves in 
the same arc^. In a very few uisranccs the stones were 
earried to tile site from a short distancci probably not more 
[haji a couple of miles Mos. 8 and 12 of the Gazetteer)- 

Although no accurate survey has yet been made of any 
sjtCp it is possible to discern ewo varieties of arrangements, 
which we may term 'square" and * diagonal.* In the first 
the stones are set in lines which form rectangles (fig* 2u). 




Fm* 2, (a) DIAGRAMMAttC FLAN OF ALIGNMENT, 

JAM5HED I (no. ^t). (fc) IOEAU;£ED PLA.N OF DIAGONAL 
ALIGNMENT 


and Tungabhadra rivets in the Raich ur, Gulbargap Nal- 
gonda, Mahhubnagar and Atraf-i-Jlalda districts of Hyder^ 
abad state. It is cercaln that many more sices a wait discovery 
in this area and it urould be tneeresring £0 make further 
cxplorariod in the adjoining districts to die suuih and cast. 
Indeed until a search has been made there it Ls impossible 
to determine wheiher the absence of sites south of the 
rivers is a fact or merely the result of limited rcscatdi. 

The alignments consist of parallel lines of standing stones 
sec out with mathematical precision. The lin« arc ap¬ 
proximately oriented on the cardinal points in all recorded 
cases. The stones are spaced at carefully rcgulaied intervaU 
which may differ on the north^south and east-west axes. 
The intervals so far recorded vary bciwccn 1 j and 40 feet. 
In one ease an alignment is reported to have stones still 
standing of 14 to 16 feet in height; in another a single 
fallen stone Itas been noticctl of 25 feet: but the nuist 
cofiunoii heights for the stones arc from three to six fccc- 
Tlic crt5ss scefion of die longer stones b sub-rectangular, 
polygonal or neat circubr, whilst the shorter ones arc oftai 
* ^Viih J. figufts and a Cettmm-Jifa 


The smaller alignments arc mainly of this sort and thus we 
find tw^o witli three rows of three stoneSp three with four 
row^ of tour, three with five rows of fivet two mdi six 
rows of six and one with seven row's of seven stones. Some 
hnave other ratios as dtrec rows of four, or four row's of 
five. In the second variety the stones of the evcn-nuinbercd 
rows are offset half an intervalp or radier arc set in die 
centres of the squares formed by those of the odd num¬ 
bered rows (fig. lb). The effect is thus to stress ihe diagotial 
hncs The only examples which are knowTi to belong to 
this variety are tht> 5 c iivith larger numbers of stones and 
i£ u probaHe that careful survey would reveal that these 
dso had regular numbers of stones in die rows and that 
the even-numbered rows contained one less than the odd. 

It has already been noticed that the rows are oriented 
roughly on the cardinal points. As far as can be determined 
dib applies also to die diagonal alignments, although I have 
bcai unable 10 verify it. Of the tai examples which 1 was 
able to measure, no less than she lie between and 20* 
eafi of north, i noticed a similar variation in the oriemarioit 
of some of the stone-dst graves of FLaichur, and Dr. Hunt 
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r«:ordcd mmpanblc figures far the graves east of Hydera¬ 
bad ([). The meaning of this variation is not dear but it 
would seem to relate to the tnethod adopted to establish 
the cardinal point. It may well be that die sunrise was 
employed as it b stiU In some Buddhist countries to orient 
religious structures, but the problem merits fiirdier study. 

In cousidcring tbc age and original purpose of the 
dignmenis it may be useful to notice their reladouship to 
other sites. More than lialf the recorded examples are in the 
immediate vicinity of, or even adjoining, sronc-eist or 
circle graves. Tlic drde graves dthcr may or may not have 
a dst buried in a pit. Several of die afignments lie on the 
outskirts of major settlement sites. Several arc on the banks 
ol streams. No less than eight sites have been recorded 
along abour 50 miles of the modem road from Raiebur to 
MaliDubnagar. The niKtning of these observadum is not 
clear as systeniade search has mainly been limited to die 
vicinity of the roads, but it seems clear that the graves, 
alignments and settlements all stand in regular rciadondiip 
and diat die graves and alignments would appear 10 be 
generally contemporarj'. A dear pkmrc of the relationship 
can be had at Piklihaf Maski or Jamshed and iS briefiy 
indicated in die Ga2cEtccr of sites below. The hypothesis 
of the general contcmporaneicy ofdrele graves and align- 
men IS is rcinforeed by the excavation of a ten-foot square 
around one of the stones in Pxklihal I, ImmedLately belosv 
die inodeni turf and humus the disintegrated granite sub¬ 
soil was cncounicrcd. The stone iudfltad been erected in a 
pit of about t 8 inches iu depd]. On the surface of die 
subsoil were several shallow deprcssioiLS less dian six inches 
deep and in one of these depresskmi was found a sherd of 
rcd^nd-hlick ware of a type well knovvn from die grave 
sites of die entire Peninsula. The hollows were perhaps 
connected with the mechanics of creeling ihc sioue. The 
cxcavadDii revealed no further evidence, hui sccim 10 
support the hypodiesb ihai ihc alignnicim may be dated 
10 roughly the same pcriixJ as die graves. This would 
perhaps mdicate that they may date from the last cemuries 
B-C. or first centuries a, 0.^ hue wben further evidence is 
available these limits may wcU be extended in either 
direction. 

Wc have seen that the Hyberabad alignments arc rosvs, 
or diagonal rows, of rough-liewT^ stones or boulders set out 
with mathemaiical precision and oriented to the caidiiul 
points. With such features as criteri.i it is not cas)‘ to find 
comparable monuments in India. The nearest coniparison 
to the plan is to he found in the {nine planers), 

carved in stone in human form, stand^g in throe rows of 
threct and to be found in many Soudi Endian temples. None 
of these, however, has any great antiquity'- There is a 
solitary reference to a line of four standing stones in 
Cocluii{2), but apparently it is a single liiie only. The 
Dimapur alignincnt, togcihcf wdth the other examples 
recofticd by Hutton in Assam, is also dearly different (3)* 
There are rw'o ^pes of stone, male and female, cither of 
phallic form or forked. Stones of bodi types arc carved in 
a niannet which suggests the mcdiso'aJ temple stone mason. 

The characteristic plans of the Hyderabad speciinEms are 
not comparable widi tJiesc twin lines of carved stones, an d 
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it is difficult 10 assign any comparable date to the Assam 
moiiuiuctits. Moreover, as Hutton has convincingly 
shown, there is a close connexion between theni and die 
iicighbouriiig Naga stone and wood memorial pillars, to 
which bulls were tethered fiir sacrifice. 

What was the purpose tor which diese lines of great 
stones, often w'cighJng several cons, were sec up? Wichui 
my know ledge Sanskrit literature supplies no answer, nor 
dties andent Tamih There arc many references to stone 
memorial posts, W'arrior stones, and stones to which offer¬ 
ings arc made, but never to alignments of such stones. 
Modem rradicionis in Hyderabad are not particularly help 
tul. The villagers refer to the stones in Tclegu as rirlji 
or tviiyii tiih, standing stones or elephant stesnes, and in one 
case the story is told of villagers and their cattle petrified 
by curse. Taylor mendons the traditjoii that they mark die 
sites of kings camping places and that horses and eleplianK 
were teihetcd 10 the stones. Dr. Mahadevan records an 
interesting custom asstidatcd witli the monument at 
Hegrafgi. It is known as wmilrahi {Sanskrit; riiaimu, a charni, 
hence perhaps charm field or magician) and in times of 
epidemic the herds arc driven around the stones to ward off 
disease. This recalls die kattic stones' of the Mysore country 
to which offerings arc made in similar circumstances (4). 
Among the Koyis of Godavari dLsirict it is reported dial 
great stones are set up for conimciiiorative purposes and 
that the tail of a cow^ or bullock svliieh has been sacrificed 
is tied lo the top (5)* These customs seem to suggest 
comniemorarivc and perhaps magical and prophylactic 
functions for the stones, and call to mind Hutton's con¬ 
clusions. They also raise an interesting question of relation¬ 
ship of stone alignments and stone (sacrificial pillars) 
ioT in at least one case sisch pillars were set up in a group of 
tour(6)H The repeated proximity of graves and alignments 
might support the dieor\\ There is, how'ever, a second 
broad jKissibility which also deserves attention. The sites 
occur on ihc outskirts of settlements and on the lines of 
roads, h it possible diat they represent caravan halting 
places (or or that they w^rc the sites of 

pertodicai markets or fairs? It is even possible that they 
combined these fimcdom with those of eonimemoradon 
and prophylaxis, bul these are fields of spcenlation which 
St present arc unproniising. The need is for furdier survey^ 
particularly air survey, of the recoil, and for dsc accurate 
recording of sites, k is dien foi careful and complete 
excavation of a selected example. After rhis it may be 
possible to supply lurthcr information on the ftmctioii of 
these unique and inleresiing monuments. 

In conclusion 1 should like to acknowledge my gratitude 
to Professor C. Mahadevan of Andhra University' for 
putting his valuable field notes at my disposal, and to Dr. 
P. Sreenivasacar, tlic Director of Arch3cology, Hyderabad, 
and his staff for their co-operation in the excavations at 
PiUibai. 
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Giilbjlss:;a Dktiict 

1. P. M, Mcadawi Taybr.X Br. R. Asiai. Sw:., 

Vu'L fV (iSjiJp pp. and R- R' Aead., VoJ, XXIV, pp. 
J33/4 S. K. Mukbcqce J. Hydtr Gt&L W., Vol. IV, Pan i, p.^: 
^FTFitf. Rtp. HydtF. Arth. OtpL, 1^415^41. p li P^ic XV br Jhc 
4icc ii abouc loo yards ot the Shabpuf Road, ant furlong north 
of the vilkgc of Vibhudballi. Taylor dricribes k as of pink groiie 
rtNrks thttfe to four fccc high, about hy 140 feet, with 11 rocks 
in a tompicto line. Tbe otitutatian is north-soiJEh aiid there are 
stoni^-oirde |^vci in the ana. The air phocogjapb in adnFm- Arp. 

A/ih. Dtpt shows ic to be a diigonal aJignmtiit* with a^iit 
56 altemaciug rowi of is or 14 stonei. I^mwn locally aa the King x 
Stables/ It is reputed to be 1 royal camping ground- 

a, Sha^ipiif I. JVI. Taylor, let. tfit, p. 391- About one mile south of 
SbalipuTp Hid two north of Vibhutiluillj, near village of Ratham’^ 
giH. Taylor dtscribci the ate as snialiti tkm the former and near 
some circle graves, 

3. Ehehpur //. M. Taylor, lot. aL, p. 3 i 3 i, ^nd let. oV,, P 353 ; 
Aimu. ktpr Hydtr. Airh. J>pl, 1940^41. P- ^d Plate XlVd, Qoa: 
to die eut gate of the town of ShaJipur. jVlany stoiics have been 
mnoved (Tiyiar)s One stone ia 25 fee* 

4. ^rri. M. Taylor, P. Insh .K 4 t 4 d., Voh XXIVp p. 355 - Near 
tjeri vilbge about 18 miles notth of Shahpur, There are sbe rows of 
stx stones with dtie iioith^soiitb orientation (Taylor). Two- dims 
are situated among the stond. If is 1 square alignment, 

NH^L Recorded on a map made by Mtuin and now in the 
office of the Geological Survey of Hydcrabatl No other infornw- 


6 ^ UitfritrfiJ*^'^! C- Jvlahadcvanp. J. JJy'iiifr+ Cr^iT. Vol. IV 
part 1, p. 157^ Maiude^nn, unpublished nocos, pp. Kf; Artm. Rtp* 
Hydrr. Ar€h. J>pr., T94CH41. P- U- The site u one mile nordi^ast 
ofHanamsagat ^‘ilbgc in Lambaidi Thanda. Tlie alignment is about 
fioo yards jquare* with about iodo sionc* of porphyndc gneiss and 
trap-dyke rock- The average heiglit is four to iix feet, with a central 
imclosuic abnuE loO feet square. Circle graves in the vicinity. 

7. fJjJtlian, Mahadevan^ !«. dr., p. and pp, 6 t Weil of the 
village near the Binuman temple, abour io milei saucli-™t ot 
Surapur. OnuisB of nueuve menfain of gneu*; circle graves in the 


vicimry. 

S. BdffiiPTwWn Mahadevan, oV., p, 157 asid p. 7- On an o™ 
hill (135^7'') ruuth-east of Hadiimatd village. On a pegmaitte 
hill; the stonei arc of gneiss and must be imported. The siir a 
kjsowti locally as Gudachumaddi. There are circle giaves nearby. 

9. f’ei/jj’NiEfJUFrd Hifl, Hii/jiff/jiCf Ji. Mdiadcvan, /ut. dt., p. 157 and 
p. 7. About OTIC inile smith of BenkanhallL The site is oti a quartr 
hillock known as HaUnioards. There are three or four rows of 
gneiss boulders- Circle giavs^ sunound die monuments 

JO. frjcif. Mahadevan, lot. tifr The site a a 

nhort distance nonh of NOp ^ above. There are a number of much 

' disturbed gncifisic bouldera^ _ . r * 

11. iraik. Mahadevan, The sire is to the 

east of Mallur village on the rradt to Vitragal and Denhaiti. There 
are many graves in the neigbbourbuod. 

12. R^mi Kelhit. Mahadevan, tot. dt Doc cast of the v^gc on a 
mound of lyeoire. The Kanes are of shaley landstonc and. uii^rted. 
The site is near ihc junction of the Hhiiiia sandstonei with the 
gneisxic rocks, 

ij. Mahadevan, rif. Souib-east of the village. The 

cnonunieiit is Icscaily known as rticwiiF4ici and cairle arc led touisd chc 
stones, ill dmes of epidemic, as a propbylaciir. Otily fout stoiio 


remain erect. 


MAiniUBNACAK Distuct 

14. Madumalii. L. S* Krishnamurthy. J, Hydtf. GcoL 5un',, VoT. 
IV, Part ip p. 86. The she is cast of the village. No detaib are given. 

rj. MurmdoddL Krishnaiiiiiithy, let. df. Hie site U one mile 
south-west of Muriidoddi village, and is near the Krishna River. 
It is known locally as Nffu RSlu (standing scones) and associated! 
with petfiBed viliagen and rattle. The aligiiinent consists ol sis 
tows of six stones of 14 to 16 feel in height, ic is about lOO fw sqiiaic. 
There is a phoiograph of this impressive site inj. f/ydrr, Ceul. S44fi% 

16. Madhmi*dmn. Krifhnamurth>% lot. nf. Just north of Madha- 
waram village and about two rnUc* from Marlkal, There are seven 
rows of seven Koucs about 150 feet square. Nearby are a single 
*long pillar" and circle graves. The inouuniciit is known locally as 
Nilii RMu Ccluka. 

17. Ktmda$ipur~Smgetwnp4lli ^rufJe. Krislinamurthy^ liJf, of. 
South-east of hill 2132^ A number of Gdleii ‘rough-hewu" stoncs- 

18. Kotiikjtnda-KcHkmvla t/ueb. KrisliiLannirthy, lot^ df. On the 
bank af the Pedda Vagna river. There arc about Mones, many 
now lyicn. The site is known loyally as rdln (elephajit stonesh 

19. Hitiduptir-^wl^lKliii iruefc. Kriduumuithy, lot. ni. On 1 
quart! ridge about half a m ilc w^cst of the main tOad from Raichur- 
Mahbubnagar, and one mile north of the Krishna rivet bridge. 

20 . Gudotelur. Not previously reponed. About 4Q0 yards north¬ 
west af the temple and two nailii north-east of the Krishna bridge. 
There are four rows of four stones of pink gneiis at intervals of 
about 36 Icct, The orientation is 10® cast of north. Tlic stones arc 
about four feet high. 

2 i . Gopdpm^ Not previonsly reported. Neat the 75 '7 ni ilc stotie 
On the Raichur-Mahbubnagaf road^ on the bank of the Pedida Vagn 
river a^ut one mile west of Gopalpur village. There are four tow^ 
of three Stones of pink gneisi. The orientatian h approximately 
north-south. 

2 r 2 . Dtyakodra, Not previously reported. About cwo miles north 
of ITevakado on the Raiehiu-Mab.bubuagar roid ac the 71 -4 mile 
stone- Tbere are abaut two dozen stoiiei of grey gneiss, of four to 
six feet high. 

23, Afa/ihuiifi^^ir^Hydfriijbijd' Rood L Not previously reparted. 
The site U to the cast of the toad^ at the 5J '4 mile itone, about five 
miles north-east of Mahbnbnagar. There are five rows of five stones 
about 150 feet square. The stones arc of grey gndss, Tliere arc drdc 
graves adjacent to the site, and all are on the banks of a SEream. 

24. j\f(ijfp6n^df4Jf-Hyd<TiiAud RlW //. Not previously reported. 
The site is to the coat of the road at the 54-1 mile KOnci wiiliiri a mile 
of the previous site. The nurnbor of stones was not recorded. 

2r$. MohbuhftiijiiiiT-Hydefdkid Road Hi. Not prcviomly reportcd- 
Eist of the road at the 45 -3 mile sione. There are fow rows of four 
stones of grey gneiss. The urieniariou is roughly north-south- 
Tlscre are about 13 drcle graves beside the alignment. 

16. Mdk^ul^nl;:^^lr-J/ydfr^lfc^Id' Road Rep. Hydn. Arrh. 

Depf., 1933-361 p. to. Nw the 47 5 mile sione. No further informj- 
lion. 


Raicicuh Pwnucr 

27. HiiTdigttdda. L. J. Muiiti, Hydtr. GtoL Sure., VoL 111 , Part t, 
p. Si. About a mile and a half souEh-south-eait of the village and 
two miles north of Manvi. No further detaiU, 

2%. Afadv /- Not previously described. West of Maski hiU. There 
arc three row? of three stones orieuced exst of north, 

2p. .^f4d;p H. Not previously described. Several hundred yards 
south of No. 2I. The numbo: of sionci is 1101 dear. 

30. >fiMfci III. Not previoiiily described. To the south of No. 29. 
There ii a larger numlw of stones than in the previous examples but 
the plan is not now^ clear. The alignment adjoins stone terraocs and 
v.’all IbiinidariDtu of doubtful age, 

31; Jmiidicd /. Noe previouily repotted. One mik nortb-east of 
the village ofjamsbred and aboui cwo and a half souih-eavt of Gadwal. 
ThU and the neicl five sties lie oo both sidos of 1 stream and seem 
ED be related to a complex scries of graves, building foundarions and 
a small settlement rite, Potia Pahad, where there are traces of 2 
ruined forr. A ground stone axe w^as ducovcied in the rubble of the 
fort svall but no oEber evidence of any setileiiieuc earlier than the 
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c^arly hmoric period. The aUgrimefax eotuisu of four rows of four 
Sicilies, four 10 six feet higji 2nd of grey giteiii. The iiiterviU ire j6 
fccc on the cosi-west oxu oiid 2S feet on [he norfh-soutii. The 
orkiifodot^ is of tionh. It lies between lwq groups of drdc 

gravi:?. {Set I'latt JI^O 

JO. Jattuhfd If. Nof pftviouily repotted. Tlie site is obout 100 
yardi south-west of No. 31 and ti cut by a mcHkm track. Tlierc arc 
^vt rows of live stones with an cveralL sue of 120 by 102 feet. The 
toek is grey gtEciss. Ttit orientacloEi is 1^° cast of north. (Set Platt 

Jr.) 

3j. Jiirnshcd 11 /. Not previously reported. About ijo yards cau 
of No. J2. There art about 20 atones of cotiical fornix but few of 
more ihaji three feet rcimin scaiiding. llie orientaiioii is about 15*^ 
casi of notth. 

14. j4frL<?w'cf Not previously reported. The sice adjoiio the 
Potli Pahad scttkineiit area. Tlurte are four tows of live stcincs svith 
intervals of 21 feet on the north-south and 22 ftet on the tast-wcft 
axes. The orietitarkm k east of north. At least two of the stoiies 
have been incorporated into the w^all of the fort. 

15. Jamsh^ P'. Not previously reported. This site eonsists of three 
loosely scattered groups of aligned stones, perhaps three sq^aratc \ 
alignntctus in origui. One group includes seven rows of five stones 
with arienladon of 20^ east of north and intervals of 27 feet and 
j6 feet. Tlserc are more stones about zoo yards away and bcyoEid 
them a further group of 17. 

36. Jamshfd VI^ Not previously reported. The site lies on the bed 
of the dry' nream midway bctw'ccii Nos, 34 and j 5. There are three 
row'S of three stones oriented cast of north. 

37. Krtshw Bfj'rfjje. Not previously leportcdr To the west of the 
road from Raiehur-Mahhobnagar, about tw'o furlong? south of the 
Krishna Bridge, and three miles south-west of No. io abovie. There 
are about 20 stones still standing; the btg.cst n over six feet high^ 
All are o f grey gneiss. One tow of five rtoncs iUmveSr bui I cduld 


not recover the original plan. The PTientation is east of isorth* 
Tbenc is a microlithic factory site nearby and beyond it arc ses^ral 
L-ircIc graves. Tlic little settlement hillock at Gudabi'lur k clearly 
vkible trom the site. (See Plate Jfu.} 

3B, PrifhVtfl/ /r Not previously reported. West of the ij'6 mile 
Stone On the Lingfugui-Gangaw^ati toad, about rw'o and a half niilei 
KKirh of Mudgal. The Piklihal aligzmicnti are features of a mag- 
nilicent cpmplc.x of gravels, stone rectangles^ rock bnikmp and 
pnndn^ and skg heaps which surround the neolithic to Early 
Hisloric settlement, which we discovered in 1952. Thu alignment 
lies immediately south of tloc sett1emci]l area and adjoins stone- 
drtle gmves. l^ere are 20 SEOnes uill Haaiilliig wkb one row of 
^s^en stones. The orientation of dik tow k 20'^ west of north. 

39. Pikiihal //. Thk site is about 400 yards west of the prevrious 
one. It aho adjoins the grave area. The sEoties are mostly conIcaJ in 
form and less thait four feet liigta It was not possible to dkeuvtr 
the original plan, or orienution. 

40. III. Hoc site Is about a quarter of a mile north of the 
settlement in a little cticlosed valley, lliere are about zg sioiics, up to 
scvim feet in heighr, of grey gntks. The original layout was prob¬ 
ably four EOW's of five and the orieiiiaiinii digbily wtst of uoith^ 

t 

^ OntEn PisTiiicrs 

41. L.'ppdf Infutmatioii from Sir Theodore Tasker. The site ii 
eig^l miles cast of HydemlMd ou the WarangaL road. There are at 
lcait!40 Stout'S, but no further details vfcic recorded. 

43. Kuprdthcnt. .dfum. Rep, Hyife'r. . 4 rtA. Dept.* 1940-41^ p. 7, 
Locality not mciitiEHied but probably near Hydrtabad. No further 

4j- Anmr Rrp, Hydtt. Afik. Defrf,, 1940-41+ 7- 

t^u die ro.id from Narkatpalb-Naigonda in the Nalgonda nktiia. 
No further informaticin. 


THE COMING OF THE ARYANS AND THE END OF THE 

HARAPPA CIVILIZATION^ 


PROFESSOR OR. ROBERT HEtNE-GELDERN 


T r I The results pf niy earlier investigatipns into the 
A 3 " prc'scnt subject imy be sumjuanz^^d as follow sJ 
: Several types of copper and bronze objects from the 
Canges and Indus plains and from the Afglian border arc 
of w^esteni origin and indicate chat some kind of niiOTation 
from north-w^ciicm Iran or Transcaucasb reached India 
between 1200 and JGOO This migration passed diTDtigb 
[be region south-easE of die Caspian Sea where its traces 
can be recognised at Tepe Hissar near Damghan and at 
Tureng Tepe near Astcrabad. Ie came from the very area 
where historians place the bulk of die Endo-Aryan people 
at the time—fiftcctith-fourtccnth centuries b.C- — ^ when 
some of its more adventurous groupSp swarming out 
tow^ards die south and souib-wcstp had acquire^ the 
mastery^ over the ktngdotii of Mitanni and parts of Syria, 
Thetrforoit seems rcasoryiblc to Ksumc that the migration 
in qiii:stb>n w as that of the Atyans from the Near East 
to India. They may have been driven from their homo by 
a branch of that powerful ethnic tiiovemcni wliidi* 
starting from the Balkans or from the lower Danube., 
destroyed die Hittite kingdom around taoo b.C-^ 

* IViih tfvrn ttxt jjgiirn 


When I first published these results, 20 years agOp it w'as 
still generally believed that Harapp and Mohcnji>-daro 
had ceased eo exist around the middle or, at the latestp in 
the second half of the third niillemiium b.c+ Therefore a 
gap of more than a dtousand years seemed to separate 
those andetiE dries from the arrival of the Aryans. 

I hi the meantime the date of liarappa and Mohenjo^iro 
lias been revised. In the second ediEioii of MackayV 
Atmaa Iftdus [heir end b set around the tuiddle 

of the sixieentii century flx, 3 ^hc gap was thus reduced Co ^ 
a few centuries. It w^as hnaliy closed by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler who showed widi convincing arguments that 
the walled ritici and forts menrioiicd in the Kig Veda 
as having been conquered by the Aryans were the cities 
and dtadeb of the Harappa Civilization.! How^ever^ liis 
acceptance without proof of the fifteenth centuni' fl,c. as 
' the conventional date' ot the Aiy^an invasion ol India is 
hardly sarisfactory. Tlie same applies to Colonel Gordon*^ 

' estimated perio^b "—1800 to 1600 b^Q .—for the end of 
the htarappan stiei and the arrival of the Aryans. > In order 
to obtain a better founded and more exact date 1 have 
again re^Hevved the archxoiogical evidence^ Caking into 
ijfi 
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AccDKin discoveries niadc or ptibtjshed since my earlier 
pipers on the subject 

A crunnioii axe from she Kurrun valley, near die 
Afglian border, belong to a sub-ty^pe of trLiiinion axes 
known from the Mcitcrraiieiii r^^ion, EiuopCt Trans- 
caucosii jmd northern Iran (fig. i}* Wherever it occurs, that 



Fjo. r, COPPEB CELT PPOM THE RURftAM VALLEY, PAKISTAN 

Atirt. Rt'p^ ArcIuVi^L Surviry of hidia, 1313 " 19-14 

sut-rype belongs 10 rhe last two centuries of the second 
milJcnniuni or to the beginning of the first millennium 
B.C, The Indian spccinien has its closest counterparts in 
some of the enmnion axes of Transcaucasia, dating from 
the twelfth and eleventh centuries b*c. and the bcgimiing 
of the first millennium.® 

A large bronze dagger from Fort Munro in the Sulaiman 
RangCp west of the Indus* is related to siniiJar wcipans 
froin western Inri* dating from approximately 1200 to 
I0CX3 B.c. (fig, 2)^ Some of the West Persian specimens 



Fig. 2. (tf) saoNZE dagger prom fort munho» sulaiman 

RANGE, PARIfSTAN* (t) BRONi;E DAGGER FROM KERMAN SHAD, 
WESI EISN IRAN 

Alusftnrt of AnfiqtiidcSj Btinhiirgh; Brilisii MuS€ifi>i 

bear inscriptions of the Babylonian king Marduk-nadin-^ 
akhe who reigiied from 1116 to i lOl ii*cJ 

About a dozen and a half of double-edged copjR;r swords 
with antenna: hilts come frcim the Gangetic plain and from 
Hyderabad in the Deccan (fig. 34-r), Irrcspc^vc of whether 
the leaf-shaped slashing sword originated in Europe or in 
south-western Asia^ as fir as India is coiicenicd it is an 
intrurive type from the west which could hardly have 
reached India prior to the twelhh century b,c. The only 
paraUel to the antenna: hilts of the Indi^ w^eapons occurs 
in brge bronze daggers of the Koban culture in the 
Caucasus (fig. 3d). This would seem to indicate a date 
between tloo and 1000 b.g. or possibly even latcr.*^ 
B. B, Lai stresses the differences between the Caucasian 
and Indian types and thinks that it may not be justified to 
derive the one fiom the olher.^ However, these differences 
ilfay be due merely to those of material and technitiue. 



Fig. 3 . (rf, h, c) copper swords erom fatehgah, ganggs 

PLAIN, (d) BRONZE DAGGER, KOBAN* CAUCASUS 
(j, c) F* A* Stmibf *Th€ Cbppcr Agt ofid Prehistoric 
Broft:r€ imphoitnts of India/ Inch Antiij., Fu/. XXX/F; 
(ff) Connscsi P. Matcrialy po Arkhcolcfgii 

Kavkaza^ FoL VIIL 

The shape of the Indian sword hilts corresponds precisely 
to what w^e might expect to have been the resdt if the 
Cancasiau sveapons had been imitated in copper instead of 
bronze and finished by hammering after having been cast,^® 
Piggott compared a copper rod from the iippcmiost 
level of Idarappa (fig. 4 jj) to copper rods from Hls^ III C 
and to bronze pins from Koban and Luriscan.^^ However, 
the date which he assigns to it. cowrards ijoo A.c., is 
decidedly too early. The aninial group forming the head 
of the Flarappa rod, a dog attac&iig a»^ corre- 

spoiuls to the (ficT-ind-dog motif of Koban pins (fig. 4&) 
and indicates a date not prior to about izoo S.C. 

A pin firom MohcnjcAiaro, topped by two deer heads* 
may be compared to Koban pins and liissar Ml C copper 
rods with two horse hcack (fig. 4^, d)**® Despite its having 
been found at a considerable depth it cannot be dated 
carber than the tw'elfth century b.c. Tlie quartying ol 
bricks id the Buddhist period may well have caused a 
small object to slip down to a lower IcveL 
The much disenssed bronze axe-adze from Mohenjo- 
daro (fig. 54) was found six feet below* the surface. Matkay 
thought that Me is quite conceivable that it vras acddcncally 
left w'hcre it w^as found by a mason ui search of .incicnt 
bricks for the Buddhist stupa/*? Although this supposition 
is unacceptable it emphisizcs the bte date of the object 
and Justilics its being assigned to the last phase of the 
andent city or 10 the very oiomait of its end. 

The axtyadze from Mohenjo-daro belongs to the type 
wiEh long tubular coBar which is known from Kuinonia, 
[he Ukraine, the northem Caucasus (Faskau)i Assyria and 
Iran* This type, seeins to have originated in Transylvania 
in the first half of the second millennium b.c* From there 
it spread to the Near East, whete it appears much bter. 
Both Hissar 111 G and the cotitcinpotory 'treasure of 
Asirabad* from Tureng Tepc yielded axc^dz-rs similar to 
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Fig. 4. {fi} COPPER rod, hauavpa, (t) phon 7 ^pbi, itOEAi^p 

CAUCASUS, (f) COPPUR Piri, MOHENjO-DAROp (d) BRONZE 
PIMf ROHAN, CAUCASUS 

(rf, c) th'gptit * Notts Cti - . . Aitj * * * Ancient India, 
'No. 4 j (Aj d) R^echcrchcs anthropologiqucs 

dans Ic Caucasc* PoTiPr i886 


the Mohenjo-dato spedmcii ffig. jfr). I have dealt else¬ 
where with the evidence indicating that Hissar HI C and 
the corresponding finds from Tttreiig Tepc must be dated 
between JiOC and looo b.C.M The similaodes with the 



FlC* 5. (d) BRONZE ARE-ADZ£^ MOHENJO-DABO, (ft) COFFER 
AXE-ADZf, rfiPE fnSSAR, NORTHERN IRAN 

R MtffjkiJ/, Further Excavations at MohenjcHdarD, Dcffjf, 
19 1 R F. ikhmidt^ "Tepe Hissar Excavations/ Mus. J** 

pkiiadtiphk, Voi xxm 

Koban culture of the Caucasus, the Gandsha-Karabagh 
culture of Transcaucasia, the Liiristan culture and w: 
cetuctcries A and B at Tepc Sialk seem conduave. More- 
ovcTi the trunnion celt found in one of the graves at 
Tureng Tepe^S which correspond to the period of hlissar 


in C cannot possibly be older than the twelfth century B.c. 
Consequentlyp the axe-adzes of Hissar III C and Tureng 
Tepc must be dated between 1:200 and 1000 B.c Those 
&om Assyria aic even later, having been loiiTid in a temple 
of the ninth century b.c.** Small bronze models of the 
same type occur in die Iron Age cemetery at Sialt, dadng 
from around 1000 E.c .^7 The ax<sacbe from Mohenjo- ' 
daro thus again iadicaccs some kind of intrusion from the 
west beewoen laoo aid looo BX. 

A bronze mace head from Chanhu-daro comes either 
from die ftnai phase of the Harappa level or from the 
subsequent Jhukar level. Piggott correctly compared it to 
mace heads from Luristan and Hissar ! 1 ! C (frg^ 6)pi^ This 



Fro. 6. BRONZE MACE HEADS FROM: I* CHANHU-DAROt 
1- LUMSTAN^ 3* TEPl HISSAR 

5 . Piggcit, op. dt. 

means that it belongs to the same period as the axe-adze 
from Mohenjo-daro. 

Tlie seals from the Jhukar level at Chanhu-daro difler 
radically from those of the preceding Harappa culture 
level. Fig* 7^^ shows the close similarity of some of 
^dr ornament or symbolic designs with inosc of Atia[o- 
lian seals of the Hittjte pcriocL There can be no doubt that 



FlC. 7. (d, ft, c) SEALS OF ttiE JHUXAR FERIOD, CHANUU- 
DAROp (j, e, /) SEAL AND SEAL IMFRESSIONS OF THE emiTE 
PERIOD, AUSHAR HUYtJX. A.^ATaLlA 

R Matkay^ Chanhundaro Excavadouj, HtiSTH, 
CtfUM., 1543; (d, f*/) tL ii. Riifj dcf Osim, The Allstiai 
Htiyuk, t/niV* of Ckiccgo Ofcitmf Insr. FubL, VoL XXIX 
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I his type of seal and these designs must have been bitroduced 
by \vcstmi i 111 migrants wha in their former homes had 
been in contact with the Hitcites. We know chit in the 
fourtcctjth century b.C. close rebtfans existed between the 
lilttite king Shubi!u!junia and the Indo-Aryan king of 
Mitantii. Similar relations may have existed between the 
HittiTCS and the bulk of the Aiyan people in Tratiscaucasia, 
a region known to have been iiiHnenced by Hittite culture. 

The majority of the Cliatilui-daro scab have no handles, 
but arc perforated sidewise and were worn on a siring or 
wireJi*' As Professor H. G- Guierbock of the University 
of Chicago hiiidty informed mep Anatolian seals of this 
type wdiich dale from the time of die Hittite empire usuaEy 
have grooved edges, while the edges of those of the post- 
empire period, thus roughly after Jaoo arc usually 
flat. In Clianhu-daro the majority of these seals have flat, 
but a fesv have grooved edges. Tins would seem to indicate 
that the people Who introduced the type into India, vih.o- 
cvcT they were* left the vicinity of the Hitdtcs in the 
transitional period, around or a little after 1200 ®.C. 

Gordon thuiks that the people w^ho buried their dead 
in the cemetery H at Harappa are ^ more likely candidates 
for the true indo-Ar)-ans ' than those svho iiitroduccd the 
t)-pcs of metal objects dheussed in the present paper,*® 
However, W'C should not forget that the chim oT the 
cemetery H people to be Aryans rests solely on die 
stiatigraphical position of dieir graves. They' may have 
been Aryans^ but w'e cannot ycr prove it+ Nor can we 
assign a date to their ccmejpiy' except that wt know' cliat 
it is post-Harappan^*^^^ 

On the other hand, is it a mere accidcniat coincidence 
that the minmon celt from the Kurrain, the da^er from 
Fort MuiirOj the sw ords from the Ganges plain, the animal- 
headed rod from Harappa, the pin and the axoadze from 
Mohenjo-daro, the mace head and the seals from Chaiihu- 
daro all point to a date between 120O and lOOO &.C. and that 
they all indicate connexions with the west* w 4 th Caucasia-K 
eastern Anatolia and western Iran ? This is the very area 
w here, on hislorical grounds, the home of the Aryans is 
believed to liavc been in the fourteenth century BX. 
Moreover, we have bidJcations of connexions with the 
region south-east of the Caspian Sea through w'hich the 
Ar)'ans must have passed on their way to India. It is 
significant that the axe-adzes/ the animal-headed tods and 
the tninnion celt of Tepe Hissar and Tureng Tepe, closely 
rebt^ to those of India, all date from one and the same 

G iod. This sliow^s that in fiorthcni Iran these types 
onged to a single cultural complex and makes it appear 
likely that the same was the case in India. 

IT B. Ul stresses the fact that daggers of the Fort 
Mimro typCfc trnnnion celts and axc-idzes were never found 
in the Gangetic plain, tier autennavhiltcd swords and 
copper harpoons w^i:st of the Ganges region.-- Neverthe¬ 
less there cannot be the least doubt that both ty'pes aic 
post-Harappan.-J Moreover, tlie anteiinxdiilted sword is 
certaiuly arrived from the west, irrespeed ve of whether 1 
am rigln or wrong in coniiccring it with the Koban culture. 
The arclucolog)’ of India, and |>articularly of titc pericNi in 
qncsdoti, is still verj^ iiiipcrlccdy known. Therefore it 


would be rash to draw conclusions Moreover, 

we cannot be sure tliar all groups of invading Atyans 
shared the same marerial equipment. There is even a 
possibility that groups of other peoples—other Indo- 
European or^ perhaps* Caucasiaji tribes—joined the Aryans 
in thlar migration tovvards the East. This might explain 
cultural dincTcnccs within the same movement and the 
same period. 

There is no reason for assuming that any substantial 
hiatus separates the Juhkar occupation of Clianhu-daro 
from the preceding Harappa level. The invaders seem to 
have settled immediately in the ruins of the city which 
they had destroyed. Similarly^ the axe-adze and pin from 
Mohcnjo- 4 aro and the animaJ-hcaded rod from Harappa, 
apart from proving tliat thesse cities sverc still in existence 
around 1 200 B .C.^ indicate direct contact berween them and 
die invaders. If the Arj'ans arrived in India already in the 
fiftcendi century^ as Wheeler assumes, or even caiUeir, as 
Gordon believes, w*ho then were those mysterious invaders 
of the twelfth or eleventh century whose archarological 
traces w'e have tried to follow ? 

The new evidence now available fully confirms my 
previous conclusion^ i.e. that the Aryans, coming from the 
west, invaded India betw'ccn 1200 and 1000 b,c. It also 
confirms Sir Mortimer Wheelerassumption chat it was 
the Aryans w'ho destroyed the cities of the Harappa 
dvilization, except that the date of chat event will liave to 
be lowered from the fifreendt century to around or after 
1200 B.C. 

Notts 

* I wiih to express my tincen; thanki to the Wenner-Cmi 
Feundacioii for AntlirdpoEo^ial Research in New York which 
sponsored my research oii Hhr;ippa and the Ary^am. 'Ilie present 
paper contains some of the preliminary resiiln. 

* R. Hcuic-GeLtcm^ * Arckrological Traces of the Vedic Aryxtta/ 
J. /fliffiin Sof. Onoifd Aft, Vol. [V (1336): 'New Light on the 
AryiUi MigTation m Indii/ ftalf /mt. iruit. tiitd Arckrei, 
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* Hcinc-Gcldeni^ ^Ardteological Traces, etc.,* pp. 
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Uufiuw Sr^en/nVifidriV Vol. VIJ {1931), pp. 87, 97; S. 
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Clarence van Riet Lowti il§94-]93A 

Professor C. van Riec Lowc^ whose death occurred in 
J JolujuiesburgH South Alrisa, on 17 June, 1956, was an 

oiustandiug figure in Africiu archaroLogy. 

Hc was bam Ai Aliwat North, Cape Province, m 4 Novtnibcffc 
1894^ and graduated in Civil Etigineerbig at the Uuiverthy of 
Cape Town. His studies were uitriruptcd by Ms service during the 
First World War when he served first in the South African 
Artillery and later with the Roy^l Horse ArtiUeiy^ in East xAfiica^ 
Egypt, Palestine, Italy and France During the recent war be 
coirkniiuided the battery' of the Witwalmrand University 
Traitlbg Corp. 

In his yotiib he had knawn and eonie under the inEuence of 
the weIl 4 cnovm collector^ *Gcigga' Brown, but it was during 
active service in Egypt diaf Ml real interest in prthbtorjp* was 
aw^akened. On lib return he entered the Department of PLiblic 
Works as an engineer and in the course of hb endneermg work 
he found niany oppommitics to develop his arcMecdogkal bitcferts 
and began a bng series of valuable eontribiJiicns to the subject. 
This was especially so during the years 1911 to 192K when he was 
in charge of bridgoconsfruction in the Orange Free Spre. 
During ihb pcritxl he diKovctxd over 300 stone-age sifci aiatig 
the major rivers of thar Province, publbhcd numerous papeti and 
ccillaborated wJrh Frofesor A. J. H. Goodwin in writing Tfir 
Stone Agt Cfrfniiri a/ ,Jj 9 frd w hich is still the most compre¬ 
hensive hook on the subject, b 19ji he became Chkf Engineer 
of the Public Works Department and so reached the top of his 
ptofeuian ar ihc age of J7 years. 

In i9Ji the iiovemmcnr of rhe Union established the Bureau 
of Archarology which later bcduic ihe Architologkal Survey at 
rhe University of the Wilwatcrsrand, Johannesburg, and appointed 
Van Riet Lowe as its first Director. At the same rime the Com^ 
misiaTi for the Pfeservaciian of Natural and Historical Monn- 
ments, Kclici and Antiques was reorganised under a nrw Act of 
Parliament and he was ap|H.iinted; as a member and Secfctajy' of 
the new body, wiiilc the University offered him a ncwjy cteated 
Clhuf of Atcha^ology. Van Riec Low^e thus undcttock the 
onerous task of building up three important pubik institutions 
simultanoaiuly from their very beginnings. In spite of his heavy 
adniinistratwe diitici m three capacities he continued his afcbeti- 
logical rcicarchcs and new ccntribuiions came freely from his 
facile pern Of oiitstandtng ituportaiice was the survey he under- 
look nf the ^faveU of t|ic Vail River, in collabfjratltm with 
gcnlogutv ol the tJeidiMi^ical Stirv'cs', which firsf csiablidied 
ciinutir scqiK'iices jnJ rultural correlarinns for the S4nuh of the 
continent and indtlentally gained for him the <lcgrce of D.Sc. of 
die Universit)' of tiapg 1 own, hi.s work in the Makapm Caves in 
die KHgktcrsriisr districr aiidn more recctulvi a sun^ey of tlie 
Liitlc Olcdon Rivet iu die Dnmgc Free Stuc. Fk gave tnuch 
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attetiTtan to prehistoric art, of w'hich he wa^ a leading authority 
and o^rt copyist. 

ProfrisQr van Riet Lowe's work streichcd far beyond rhe 
Union of Stmih Africa, b 1931 he teprescuted Sondi Africa at 
the Centenary Meeting of the British Aisodatioii in London and 
visited impcrtani siies in EngUnd and France. A few years later 
he again represented South at the Intemadonal Conference 
on Exoavadon^ in Cairo and rcnimcd ovetbjid, studying pnv 
historic sites b Egyptt the Sudan, East Africa, the Belgian Congo 
and the !^.hodcuas. b 1939 he wzs invited by the Government of 
Uganda to descnbc the arcMeology of that Terriior)' iti colbbcra- 
tion with Mr. E. J, Wayland. This work appeared as Part 11 of a 
metnoit published by the Geologial Survey of Uganda on T/re 
RttffUrtnr Gfckigy and Prehistory of Uganda which contains the 
first full description of the Kahian Culture, He twice visited 
Pormgufise Easi Africa at the invitation of its Govemiticiic to 
give advice on the organintiou of ptehistaric research and rhe 
preservation of monuments, and took an acrive part in alt rhe 
Paii-African Congresses on Pfcbutoiy- in NaLroM, Algiers and 
Liviiigsionc. 

Professor van Riet kowc^s outstanding services were recognized 
by the award of matiy distinctians. He was Past Ffesidciic of the 
South African Association for the Advancemeni of Science, ihe 
South African ArcliMlogical Society aod the South African 
Miisetims Associatiofi, and at the time of his death was President 
of the Associated Scientific and Technical S<iCicries, He wvis a 
fallow of the Soacly of Anriqtujics and Fellow ot the Royal 
Society at South Africa and held rhe South Africa Medal, the 
bighert aw^ard for sdenrifre dutinction of the South African 
A^fSoctation for the Advancement ot Science. His work in the 
intcreirti ol ihe - prncevation of historical and scientific mauu- 
nu'uts wai ijitetnarionaliy known anJ he w'as a member of the 
Inicmadoiial HistoricaJ Monumettu! Commission of the League 
of Nations and ot the Committee on Moiiummr*, Ardstic and 
Hkorieal Sites and ArcMcological Excavations of U_N.E,S.C.O. 
He was aw'aided the medal of the South African Htsiorical 
Monumeni:i CommLision for his services in dii$ field. 

Notwifhinmdmg all these honoun, Profe$$or vim Riet Lowe 
remained a worm and triendiy' personality, highly mreenittl by 
all who knew him, b him wete combined the iicmty practical 
outlook Ltl the soldier and engmeer with the vfrimi and bsiedit of 
the scienrut. His death has reniDvcit one wheue vaMiblc icrvict'^ 
and gaidatice will be sorely miued, B. D. MA L AN 

Witfi the coinplctely unexpected death of Clarence 
Van Riel Lowe there ends a formative epoch in the 
study of South African prehistory, Thiom»liiiut almost 
a third of a cetniiry he has played a major part in the rtiidy of 
cerTun as|KCis of om Siofie Agc^ fir^l in his temarkabljc study of 
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ihc Smubfield Ctikure. whicli still scmds as his incHt ouisunding 
typologicaJ ppcr, then in llic cnJ turcs of the Barlkr Sraiic 
whidilie knii who the pattern of changing climates as rqptesmtcd 
by the Vaal Kiver. Not conicnt with this, l^ctcr (ai he was colled 
by Ills tricniis) took a remarkable intemt in the prehwtortc art of 
South Africa, copying bmiJreds of cave paintings and pctroglyphs. 
He took an immense pride too in byilding up a collection of beads, 
in the liopc tftai this might evcntualty permit of dating and placing 
outside contacts with countries bordcrbig on the Indian Ocean. 
For A brief spell he mtcrcupd bitnAelf in ^mbabwe, again leaving 
an indelible mark on the study of this subje^ 

Di tmly one field did he refuse to embroil himself that of the 
study of our MiddJe Stone Age (typologicaUy the eqiiivaJcnt of 
the EuEopean Middle Pabcclidiic); here he too found the local 
variation too anomalous to permit of reasonable classificadoji. 

He did not confine himself to sourhem Africa, and hi* wort in 
otlier areas of our vast continentj in Uganda* Tanganyika and 
elsewhere, will condnuc to Itavc a most marked eifcct on the 
future of our sxibjeci in these areas. 


With his quite unnecessary death many of us have lost a ^eat 
and very' dear friend, a friend of great personality and attraction. 
While he did not conduct a teaching course in prehistory, chftsc 
students in other subjects (notably matomy and geology) who 
submitted themselves to his tuition have probably bcncfiEcd more 
from tliat contact than those who have undergone training under 
more formal guidance. He w^as fcmorkablc as a teacher, a n> 
search worker, a lccttircT+ and in his abitiiy to inspire other w orkers 
in the field. His ability' to clarify his subject and to bring it to 
Ac level of the quire untrained amateur* concisely, bridfy and 
accurately, w^as a faculry all of us aivicd hint, and one which we 
shall sadly miss. 

lit all, wc have lost a man, a man who is irrcplacrable as an 
individual, whoso work will have to be ccntbiued by a fiumber 
of followicrs; each in a more limited field than he was able to en¬ 
compass : each with a lesser ability to call upon other disciplines 
ct> lielp unravel Ac stoty^ of man's past ^ each acting wi Aout the 
srimuktion of a must remarkable and lovable character. 

A. j. H. GOODWIN 


SHORTER NOTES 


ABO Blood Grpups in Kerman, Sop A Persia. By F. H. T 1 
Bcikeiif Wadftiim CajfJf^e, Oxferd 
f C ^ Blood from a small ntmiber of patients in the C.M^S. 

^ Hospital in Kerman was e^catuined for groups 

in 1950: 41 male and 5 female subject* were from Kerman or its 
immi^iatc environs, and s from the region south and west. 

Kerman and Yeid ore Ac only large Zoroastrian 
centres remaining in Persia. There has been a negligible number 
of Converts to Zoroastriaiiism sitiee the end of dse last Zoroastrian 
dynasty (Samnian) a* a result of religious disabilities, and often 
outri^ii pmccution, which have cficciivcly diseouxagtd Ac 
would-be prosclvte: Zoroostrians do ftoc intermany^ into Otlier 
religions- The present Zoroaiuim population AotJd Acrclore be 
fairly representative of that of Sassaman Persia and its composition 
relatively unaffeeicd by the incursions of Arabs, Mongols, 
Turkomans, Afghans* etc., Aar have increased Ac complications 
of the paRtm of rarial ori^n* iis Persia du Aig historical liinea. 

Unfortunately local political feeling made it advisable to dis¬ 
continue Ac work before a significant nombcf of groupings had 
been made- Results were 


A a AB O 

Muilitn 7 (3) ^ (i) s {q) ^3 (4) 

Zoroastiian J - 0 T 


Figures in parentheses refer to Muslims living outside tlie Kerman 
area. 


Appiielfton of (be Fluoriiie Test to Ae N randertbal Skull 
froto Gano-vee. By Em\jmscl I iret* Af LMJr.* 
T C C XrAii-p^fi^ieiijf JiuNfufe n/ r^ir Slavnk Af^idaity qf Sdem^j 
ai}d jfri Dr Ckm. Sd-^ AiAut'Aogicai 

e/tfte Ccro.drjdfmy of 

For the further evaluation of die NeoxidcrAal colvarim and 
endorost in travcrtiiie from Gaiiovce nt^c Ifoprcd, Northern 
Slovakia (Czechoslovakia), cherEUcal tests have Wen jpplied to 
Ac osseous tissue, to detemiirtc its duorhie and phosphate ixnitent. 

After several ycara study of tlie locality , and mainly through 
the svsleni.itie r^afch begun here in l«J5S. a cultural layer was 
fonnd which belongs jiradpaphically to the traJisilioii from Aq 
end of the nujccd-ojk-wootrio Ac beginning of the conifer pliw, 
that is to the second h.ilfof the Hiss-WiirTii interglacial period. 
The human rcnioijis rtcentiy found supplement substantially die 
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report on Ac travertine endocist fouud in 192^ (sec E. Vlfck, 
*find of NeandenJsal Man in Slovakia/ Stovatska 
Vol. 1 , BraAkvo, 1953, pp. J-iJii and 'The Fb^il Man of 
Gadovee (Czechoslovakia)/ J, / 4 n//irep. Inst., VoL LXXXV+ 
in Ac press). 

Jn course of Ac detailed exaniinatioJi of Ac various palico- 
onAropolagical finds, experimental work was applied to Ae 
osseous tissue of Ac NconderAal calvaria, Ac ehemJcal examina¬ 
tion being carried out by Dr+J. PelAin. 

In order to detctttime Ac relarive age of Ac human bones from 
Gariovee 2 modAed ftuotinc test was applied. The result of Ais 
vest is given in the fonn of an index, expressing Ac proportion 
of ftuorine to phosphoric acid in Ac bone ash. We are of Ae 
opiiuon Aat Ae asscssnlenC of Ae percentage of fiuarine and 
pJiosphorie acid m osseous material from arclurological excava¬ 
tions is not *0 A a simple matter as making Acse determinatioos ui 
recent bone. In prehistoric material one must alw-ap allow for 
vaiious kmA of eontamination ^vith extraneous mineral matter 
and for imcv'cn fossiliaatiou. These factors can jubstmtlAy afieo 
Ae values gained by analysis^ 

For diis reosoti we do not state Ae absolute percentages of ciAer 
fluorine or phosphoric add, but having determined them in all 
samples wc express Acir ratios. 

Our actual procedure is as follows. A suitable piece ol osseous 
niateriii wTighing 0*2^5 gni. is caldned in an electric furnace 
for tour to six hours, in order not Only to bum out Ae organic 
matter but abo to cause Aetmal dissociation of calcium carbonate, 
in which Ac bone has Usually bccti coiidderably enriched by 
fossilizatioin After Aii wt A vide Ac caldned sample into two 
parts in the proportion by w'caglit of j: I, caking all precautions 
to ensure average samples. In Ae larger portion Wl: determine 
dm>rtne, in Ac snrallet one phuspHoric add. Fkioriiie we detcr- 
nune m a disdlbte obtained m a special apporams based on Aat of 
WtlLrd and Wiuier; follovving Fdlenberg Ac dctcrniimtioii is 
made votumetrically, by ccrous Alotide OrCl| on nuiroxide, as 
described by BtuniiehuU and Michud Chirn. Vok 

XX XVI h 1954, pp. 59.^^102). lAosphoric add we ticterminc 
gravinictrii jJly os uugttesium pyroplmsplutc MpiPiO^, appidng 
Complexon 11 (Schwarzenbacn) and citric aeid as sluiding .id- 
jiiixtures. After ibctktng, we expre« pln^sphorus a^ and Ac 
index is cafailatcd from Ais fortiiuli 

index 
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The fiuorinc v^aJiin of the Krapim nutma .1 were indloatrtl in 
a stmiW way^ but in that case the intlex was ilivided by 0-089* 
giving the proporrirtn of w phn?iph&ric add in apatite 

(R. Martin^ Lr/T/indi drr Afuhn>^hgkf jena^ 1928. pp. 3 41 .)- ^ 
order to make a compajison ot our re^ts possible, the index 
quoted in die publication on Ktapina has 10 he niultipUed by 

For the anaJydi of the Neandcithal caivaiia from Gadovce, a 
portion of the Os petrosunt vras used. For 1 piclimifiary com- 
padson we liave ai^ysed two sampJes of htunan boric of the 
Brotiic Age, foitn J in the upper byct of black earth over die 
loesses and interglacial travcrtbic. The data gained by our analyses 
arc as followi 

Gadovee, Rks-Wurm, sampk A = O'Oi B6ji 
sample B = o-ojSyjo 
Canovccj Bronze Age, sample A ^ o^oopSll 
sample B = 0-009791 

We can see immediately a distinct difierenct between die index 


values of Neacidcrthal and Kolocenc iTLan. By means of (urther 
analyses comparison will be made with the index values of the 
Dsteological material of mammalk from all layers of the profile^ 

UomimaD Mmenm Concerts 

The following are among the free 7j-mbitfc con- 
T 1 6 anihropologiml interest to be given at the 

Hommijn Museum, Londofi, S.Eiji at 7-4J p m. on 
Wednesday evenings during the autumn of 193A; 17 October, 
^Folk Dandng^ Folk Songs and InsCmmcntal Musk of India,' 
arranged by Mrs. S. Warran; 24 October, 'Dcsi^ for Dancing/ 
by the Caiibana s Sted Band from Trrnidacl; 31 October, “Music 
of Persia/ by members of the Asian Musk Circle; 7 November, 
^Folk Songs, Guitars and Drums from Many bands, ' by Mtss 
Vtcioria Kingsley; zr Novembcti *Fulk Mtdc of Ireland," a 
redtal by Seamus Ennis, Irish piper and singer. Scats may be 
rcscrs'cd at any of these concera on application to rlic Curator* 


Dr. O. W. Samson. 

REVIEWS 


PrlhistoJre tie rAfrh|ae+ fly Ff, Park 1955. 

^-578, as itatf-ijpnif ^ iclourpiaiti, 155 ftxifyi. and 
ICT ildAkr 

' Abiiosr the only concise account of African prehistory 
that liii been available up to now has been Dr, lxakcy*s 5/cuc A^^ 
As this was published in and much new matedai hit 
been brought to light by lyncrrutic lovcStigaEiDns in many parts of 
the Continent since that date, there was a great need for an up-to-date 
general intToductioti to African piehistory. Mile. Alimm's book 
goes a loi:ig way to Mling this ne^, providing as it docs an easily 
readable account in a useful size of the present state of our know ¬ 
ledge in the dbferent parts of the contirtem vs-hicb will be of use to 
all seekiug a concise outline of the African pirdiistoric culnirei. 

The book is divided into thirteen dupcers of w^hiclii the first 
nine arc devoted to desenbing the culEund and dimafic succession 
in the maiti rrgiotu and mtnmarizing the findings; from each area, 
oamely French Nos^ Africa (the Maghreb), the Sahara, Trtpqii- 
tama and Cyrenaka^ Egypt, the Horn, East Afria* West Africa, 
the Congo Basin and ^uth Africa. In tkc femaining chapters the 
auihoT review^s discoveries of fossil man, fuck art and ihi niega^ 
iithk complex and in rhe Enai chapter sums up and gives her con- 
dusions- A bibliography is given of die miiu works consulted for 
each chapter. 

The fine diapicr is an excellent suninury of the frcndi Nonh 
African fucccsskm and sets our in admirable manner the srraci- 
gophic and climatic succesdon as based on marine strand hues and 
cortonental deposits- Into thii framework h set the cultunl succession 
and good descrfpdoiu and illuiiTationi of the cuJtum arc given. 
The accompanyiiig Text figures of scctious and distiibution mapi 
greatly enhance the value of this section r The aame can be said of 
the chapters on Egypt and the Nile Valley and that on the Sahara 
w'hirh admirably simunajize the cvklcnre irotn each area and 
attempt 10 bcerpret the utter-relatjonships between the diKfcrmt 
cultures of the two rtgioui and their connexions with those in rhe 
Aiaghreb. The book was printed before the results of McBnmcy's 
and Hey's work in Cyimaica or of the wxitcT^s m the Horn were 
published, yo that th^ areas otc only bdcAy dcah widL In the 
chapter on East AfHea due sttess h given to the diHkulcy of uilcr- 
pficting ^pluviali' and ^iuicrpltivkls' in areas where vokank 
amviry has caused earth movemenr oficn on a considerable scale. 
The description of the East African cultures Could have been tnore 
complete and oitc roust dcpioro the contitsued uk of rhe word 
' Motisterian' 10 describe the ptoto^Srilibay Indnsirics of ihc Kenya 
Rjfr 

The ruw lemiktolagy adopted for the Congo Basin cultures by 


the ist Pan-Afnean Congress on Prehistory in 1947 has noi been 
used in the description of the prehistory^ of that region, so that Ic is 
still sometimes didicult to correlate the succession there with that 
in uther parts of the continent to the casr and south, espcdally as 
fully illiistrarcd descriptions are still lacking for several of the 
cultures tiicfe. 

One would have preferred tlut the snh-ccnuuent south of the 
Congo Badn had been subdivided into at least rhe two ohvkms 
nibdfvisions, namely the cultures of the tropical savannah and those 
of the grasslands, sub^opical forest to the sourh of the 

rropiral bclr^ rodicr than that the w'holt of this area should bo 
treated as a lingle eeological imit which it certaroly is not. The 
author has, however, cried to Compress the dereriptiou of the whole 
of thb area into one chapter with the rcsuJr chaE; only the bore 
succession emerges. Fuller rrtarmenr and addidonal illiiitiations 
wqtlld have been desirable, ne^'eithek^ the cssciicuk ait there 
although tnuch of the recent work done since the war and pub- 
Ihhed^ for example, in the flulkcim of the South Afiican Archz:o“ 
logicaJ Sociere» has not been included. 

Small detaib are not always CDnect. For example, a reference to 
tectonic movements in the Garnhlian has crept into the Table at 
FEg, showing the climatic and cuhural sococixion m Northern 
Rhodesia. F+ Malaifs dcscriprion of the StdEenbosch indsuttry in 
the Wagniniaker^ Valley has been ascribed to P, D. Malan, P. G, 
Brien't work in Natal has been credked to T. P. O'Brien and Table 
IX ihowT the PJhodtman etdruial succmioii eloEng with a Neo¬ 
lithic which has long since been resolved into thin air. 

A concise and factual account is given of the Austnlopithedncs 
in die chapter on fordl m;in and this is foliowx^^d by a summary of 
the tiiaiii discoveries of fo^il man in the eominetit. Again one w^ould 
have hked ro sm more LUusttarimu. For example, rJie roost widely 
spread form in the Middle Stone Age in South Africa is the Bosko- 
poid type but this is not iDuHrated. There ts no mention of tlu- recent 
disToverv' of die Rhodesiaii-iypc man from liopcficld. The Flons- 
bad skoU has rather surprisingly been given racial status. 

The rock m of North Afiica b very well summarized in the 
chapter devoted to prehbtorH: art and there Is an interesting dis¬ 
tribution map showily the vanous art groups. 

Id summarixiDg her couclusiotii the author hai found the same 
difiicultia in correlating the diniatie pind cultural succetdons in the 
difTcrerpE regkmi as have orher wrifen Lp this fkld. Of coimdctiibk 
inicxest are the seven distribution maps of cultures and rock are 
which will be Ibitnd to be of considerable value. However, a word 
of caution must be sounded as it is possible to read more into a 
distribution map than is wouranbed by the faett For example, the 
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pticscnrt of name luIfKioEfMi or lo g^uinc Prc-Chctics-Acbciil siE« 
in South Alhca and even Jos true Chdkao ones does not wamiit 
^iJmosi iJu* whole of tiic: suWontinent being sliown a province 
of tlwse cuimevs, and it mighr have been prcfenblc !o liave indi- 
Cited ontjr the individuit sites, 

TTic book is completed by a numbef of Julf-coiie pbies ihowing 
the main tooKormi of tlie dlJlecent rulttirei, humau fo5silj and rock 
paintings and ctigravings- 

]t is 2 book tlut students of Afnean prehistory will ttnd nscfid 
AS an introduction^ providing a good gcneml owtline of their snb- 
]ect» while there u inuchp cspcmlly tn tJic Notth African chapTeti+ 
w^hich win be of value to the more spctolizcd research worker. 
The author has given vs a valuable summary of whai has now 
become a moat votununoie research liimture and for thii we aie 
in her debt. J. DESMOND CLARK 


FooeraJ Dirges of the Alean People. By J. H. Nkrtia. Achim&ld 
(UrnV. ColL CtfFd GftuJ], 1955. 296. Pfite I’is^ 6d. 

¥ C Q This is an excellent little book for which Mr. Ntetia 
^ and the Department of African Studies of the University 
College of the Cold Coift, in which he ii a Research Fellow\ deserve 
congratubtioni and gratitude. Mr. Nkceiat Mmseif an Akan^ has not 
only made a large, interesting and represcncative coDcction of 
dirges simg by Akan women at funerals and poit-funeral cdebrti- 
dom^ and repniduccd thein in Twi and Fante with English trans“ 
brioiu together with musical transcriptions, but also he has writteo 
a schobriy dissertation on their themes, their bnguage and their 
literary and musical significance; above all he has made a sustained 
and sucecsiEil efforr to describe and expbin the ditgeSp always In the 
context of their social use. 

There is a full and dignified description of the traditional obser¬ 
vances at the rime of death and ar funcrali. Funeral singing is per- 
formed only by wpmqn^ ai * wailing docs not become a man,* Each 
woman is free to express her grief in song as she will, but tbe forms 
art styhrtd and certaiti tradition-al themes connected with the 
uutriljneal dan (dniiinid) and the patrilineal ritual line (rintra)^ the 
name of the deceased^ his pbcc of domicile, or fdrly stereotyped 
expressions of sorrow and firew-ell recur. Discussion of these 
themes leads at once into diwuHion of die $igniilcance of clan and 
fHm, of pcnonal namc^ and pbce of domicile for the Akan. Mr, 
Nkrria deals with each of tli^ briefly but clearlyv never losing 
sight of tbe fact that the funeral dirges are expressions of social 
reality and not mere liTerary exercises. Such close and continuous 
rcbtiaii of the symbolism of poetry and music to its iodal context 
is as vaJiiable as it k, luifonunatdy, rare. 

[ii dealing with the HJer? [patrihneally inherited ritual status) Mr, 
Nketla has not been too careful in bis use of tetmi* By descrihing 
die uicnibers of the same as u * group * he tends to perpetuate 
the mistaken belief that the Akan have a rysrem of double desceiu. 
From his own text, how'cveti it is t^uiie clear tliat Mr. Nketia docs 
not think of the rsiorj as a 'groups in any organized^ socklogical 
sense. For the sake of clarity it might have been better to have dis^ 
anguished unequivocally die corporate grmipi, which arc the Akan 
nutrilincagcs and maTri^lans, Ibaiid the unotganiEcd but culturally 
disringuEslubk which arc the Hliwj imes of patrilineal 

descent. 

Not only b tlie scudy of the themes of the dirges closely related 
to a study of their social context, but so also js the study of their 
Ibfcnirs' and musical styles which are critically explored- Not tlie 
least jnrercMiug pan of the book is the description of flcldw'ork, 
tile evident iEitereu that the enejuiry aroiued and the revelaiioti of 
the aesthi^tic cxdtemem the Akan people find in their own Lreraty 


and musical foniu. 

The book is written in a stfaig^tfcirward+ workmanlike prose 
which, unlike that of many anthropological w'orks, h a pleasure, 


not an eflbn* to read, BARBARA E. WARD 


The Eongo^ VoL 1, Smdia t fl"'. By 

MerF lelf/p piefoor by S. L^ii^f/iTUKre 

TCQ Slu.TfeFujini, t9iJ' t'JhV JSSk tcxf/.ifr, l^fce 
X J ^ Ubii book, to be EbUowed by tw-u otlier volumes* 
coutaim only a potibii of the unpublished MSS. left by the t.iie 


KLatl Lamaii, the Swedish misrionary. The editor* Dr, Lagerciaiita, 
waitii m of tlic obvious defects of (he book; hii comments will be 
publuhiixl in a llnal appendix. 

Under the rather too general name of'Kongo ^ the author gives 
us a more or kss coherenE scries of observatioTW on the Sundi 
(Basundj) gioup* which the Potiuguesc believed farmed a provtticc 
of the Congo Kingdam, The main hitcrest of theie ncrccs lies iu the 
fact that they were made in the field betw^een 1891 and 1919. These 
dates aha cxpliui the inadequacy of the notes—the author did not 
know^ the sociological technique w'hich is today tlie basis of all 
serious rescajch, 

NcvcrtlielcM, this book brings ui further iiiroTnution on a group 
belonging to the importaEJi c^ture of the old Congo KingdoEii. 
The author rccalU that tJie Bakongo-Basundi, as a groLip, were 
esubiidicd between Scmley ^ool and the Atlantic; unfortunately he 
docs not Jetlne the escact lenilory of the Easmidi at the heghinmg 
of this remury. Father Van Wing, w ho studied the Mpongu group, 
places the Basundi south of the riveri and w'est of the Inkisi rivet 
{&f 4 des BakiWgiit, BnnscB, 192j, map at end), wMc the latest map 
of Mile, Boone (* Carre ethnique du Congo beige cE du Ruanda- 
Urundi,* Zuire, May, 1954) on the other hand, places them on the 
noithcru bank- Lamaii writes that in the PorregueSCepetind the 
EUsundi lived on borii banks* in the region betw^cen MaEadi and 
Inkisi, Aceording to the author, only a few Bastmdi clans remain 
on die soudi batik* where they are indigeuau$: long before the-, 
foundarioii of the Congo KinEdom, he siig|^i3„ they extended 
widely on the north side of the river^ forming an autonomous 
state. 

The greater part of thii first volume h devoted to the history of 
the Basundi- On thh subject, the author relics too much on the 
writings of Torday and Joyce* the superficial character of W'hich 
M, Vamina and I have been able to establish during separate 
researches on the Kasai. Unfortuiutely, Torday^j work someLimos 
reliei on grave erron of information . 

Laman foUow's the hypothesis of Toiday and Joyce in which the 
Bushong (Bushongo or Bakuba) canre flom Lake Chad; like them, 
he believes that thr Bushougo and che Bakongo were formerly one 
and the ume people. On thu count, wc must emphasize that the 
proposed linguistic: affinity between the names Bushougo and 
Bakongo b perhaps acceptable, but that in any case one may regret 
that Laiiian did not discuss this point irom the linguistic point of 
view, however briefly. He sun ply says that 'k fiequently becomet 
wliich is sonicw'hat inadequate. He then concludes too hastily; 
'The Kongo thus immigrated from the Shari to the Ka5a.i provLnce 
about 550 A.u.' (p. lO), 

Tile Basufidi ckim descent from a female ancestor* Mantundit 
whose name is also given to the paramouitc chief. LTescent h 
luatriliucal among them as among the Mpangu studied by Fattier 
Von Wing; in both tribes thi: rFim has the same name: irii’i/ir (Laman, 
p, la: Van Wing, p- 118)- But further on* the author seems to use 
the teirer Mansimdi for members af the BasuiidJ tribe: the Maimitidi, 
he suggests, know of ta female ancestors (p, 15); the gciicalogy 
which is comideted to iUustrate this itatemair seems hard to 
follow. 

The auclior also Hates that the firit Bojundi branch u called ' male*' 
while the second ii called Temik'; this caUi for some rluddation. 
But (he author oflere no comment. 

Infonnadon of a sociological kind is presented in no very clear 
order among the fomew^hat confused historical notes. One curious 
trait may be noted: the Miuisundi people are fotbiddett to cal 
leopatd flesh; licrc the Itopatd appears at the same time as the 
symbol of pow'cr—investiture takes place on a leopard skin—and 
as the 'brother' of men (p. e6). The feline may he kdled w hen it 
has done wrong: there then unfolds a curious rite intended to 
remove the animal's chiefly dignity; thii may perhaps be interpreted 
as a rite of' desaeralixitioEK’ The hisiory of the old dons is tTaced 
TJthcT %'aguely* in bngiuge unforttmaiely LTieumbcired with naiis'e 
w'ordi that add nothing and ate not alw'ays clearly defined. Alw, 
the historical method of tlie author should has'c been explained; 
and it is very dilficuir to lolk>w the aCCoimt without a map. 

lliere is no obvious pUn govemmg the com position of this w'ork. 
After the long historical introduction* the chapter on ‘ Inhabicjiiti* 
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includes not« an phyiical ^thropolagy is ibiufd is this: *The 
body odoim art alinw intolcmblc for Europeans, but they s'ary 
^nsidcnbly/ The iiame cbipicr includes further vajtuc and un- 
iute resting notes on tbc * friciiilihip * etoting bcti^xni the members 
of rwie * family^ or the subsequent vcilumcs \si\l pcrlwps 

bring us moit deHnitc itiformation on soebj and faxiiiiy scmctuic, 
but oue may still tegret that tha infomiation does not foms the 
very framework of the first volume. Before presenting the table of 
cultural values, tbc author cxprciscs fimpic wonder that tlierte is no 
' word or expression really ade^mce to describe chastity and 
purity* (p, 47), 

The following chapters cover Food; Care of the Body: Housing; 
Means of Subituencc: and Occupatioiu. ThcM pages wdl luve 
particular interest for the speciaUst in technology, and are copiously 
illustrated with good drawings. Special menrion may be made of 
the iHJtcS on the metallurgy of iron^ copper and lead. The Ba^imdi 
used to mine alj iKire of these iiaetaK but even by the begiiining of 
this eetatu^^ a gteat number of old mmu had been abandoned. 
Copper^ like lead^ was panned into sand moulds to fotiti ingots 
which w^erc sold in die maj^ket; they wTnc then worked, into bracelets 
whene function the author unfiittunatcly does not define. Bronze 
was a Euiapcan import. 

The author notes, and Itlustorn with a drawings a form of cross¬ 
bow arttotig the Bamiidi, 


The last pagc< hav-e a great tmmbef of interesting Tcmarks on 
commerce and the market^ svbieb arc under the jurisdiction of a 
grandson of the chJeC The tuedium of exchange was raphia cloth; 
it came in bundlci of 4^ 10 or 12 pieces. Here we may note that this 
old curreocy fiaj always been used nonli of the Kwi, among the 
Basaiigo-Mcno, belonging to the Bankutshu group: [ visited them 
hi 1954 atid Saw them using four s^aratc pieces of eloiL lolled up 
in leaves^ as a monetary unit for hri(^-wcalth or to gain prestige. 
The author notes also tliat blue glass beads strung into necklactu 
wxrc introduced by the Europcaiu as curTency; these [letrkbces 
were called lUitfjea, Yet the terms among the Batcteb of the 

Kasai (dc Hcosck * Valeur., mo[inaie et itTUCtiuarian sodalc chex les 
Nkurshu (Kasai^ Conga Beige),' Rri'. df I'hut. de Sodol^, Vol. I 
[BrusHib)^ 1951) and nms^^a among the Balega of Majjycmx 
[D. Biebuyek, *ia monuaie mnsan^a des Balega/ July, 

mean a striisg of Liiollusc-shcll discs. 

The posthumous notes of Lamaii (who was already disiinguisbed 
for his lEiiguistic rcscsTchcs) cinT.itnly deterve publication, but die 
editors eoidd pcrhapi have tried 10 uitioduiiq better order into the 
manuscripr. 1 eanicidy hope that they will not hesitate to do so 
when they o ffer m the test of the documentaLioii lefir by the Swedish 
misiionary, LUC DE HF.USCH* 

* TVeruidfed Jrom fhc Fmu:h hy Miss M, A. Btnnct-Ciark 
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Les DiiLimquest I cur orlglnc. By hkmu' Falff, Parh {Hcrnhjrm}^ 
I 9 JT’ 4 ™fiancs 

loC J bock represents an attempt <mi the part of 

a well-known memlirr ol thi: continenral (*racial type') 
school of physical anthropology to express his dbsatb^crion with 
iomc commonly held concepts—'L'aufitropologie a » Tour de 
Babel et son Labyrinthr oil une excursion est uluraire-' It would be 
easy to disitiiss ir on the groundi that Etienne Patie alEcnipts to apply 
principles derived &utn genetres to ehanictm of which the generic 
boris is too little known, that too iftrle aceount taken of environ- 
mcnral effects on head diaraeters. But such a course would do the 
autbir an injuitire, for there a nuteh serious rimught behind the 
work despite its weaknesses. 

Ttie book opeiu with a Hudy of how the definition of diverse 
^races' in Europe has cooie about. Profirssor Patte points out that 
since cxrremc chaiacten attract the most attention, wbai is thought 
to be rcprnentatjvc may in fact be a earicature; that to doigtiate an 
itidividiial as a 'Hurvi\'ar of a particuLir type □ tJlogiea]; that on 
maps of single characten, areas of maxiinuin frequency do not 
always oarrespoiid to centres af dispersion. He suggests that maps 
of the frequency of individuals possessing particubr eombinarkms 
of chararters may be more uscflii than diosc dcduig svith utdividLial 
diaractofs, cspcriajly w^hen the expected and observed frequency of 
particubr cambmations cm be compared; reasons for any dis¬ 
crepancy between absers'ed aiid c-xperted fiequcncicj arc dlscuaed. 

TTictc follow's a eomparisun of several European eranul samples. 
In former times there appears to have been a difreretit gcDgrapbkal 
distribution of individual pcnscssing the Dinaric coiiibjnatiou of 
eliaracterisries. Wliibt tlie posrihitiry afappearance of brachyccphaly 
on iiui]y Ds'caskins by mutattanji hinder the search for the origin 
of any given br^ichycephalic rype, tlmn: arc (bund right l^m the 
Mesolithic Age bunuu ty^pei capable of producing, by nefombina- 
dun of ihcit features, the Dirurie morphology and also tliat 
elujActc-Tiitic of the Beaker folk. True Dinark typer, thougli few m 
numbiT, certainly appear in wcsteri] Europe in the ClbaEcolithic and 
Brewe Ages; selection may subsequently luve led to their mulripli- 
eatioiL Brnhyceplidy did riot apparcriE ty originate in the presctit 
fTinarie area. Ie preened the pUrsocdpitxl niorphtdisgy in West 
Asia and tccmi to have been cxptmlly aSKKialed with the ChaJco- 
litliic IkllbcaktT culture, pcriups following the Ik-Hbeaker migradon 
route Etaced from Spain. 

Tilt book is not easy to read. It h somewhat diffuse, and is in- 
rcntiorully without coiutrucrive coiKrlusiom, (or Professor Parte lias 
tried in draw attmticMi to tOEiic aspCLii of die prahlcnn raElier 
thati salve ttiern. 1>. F. ROBERTS 


Storbehengc, By R. J. C. Aiiciasm, Linndnn [Hemiyi t956. 

j fffjipj. ftifc 165. 

IXJl ^ rrrvicwcr can have little hue praise for tlin latest 
addkioh to rite litfratnre an Stonehenge^ which, as Mr. 
Atkinson lumjelf poitits out, exceeds a thousand separate treatises. 
So valtubic h this bewk, ia contents so abjcctively described and 
argued, that lE can salcly be said to supersede every tiling that 
has bct^i wrinen abouE Stouebengc; its ujily erttics will be the 
author and his colleagues, whose research work there is not yet 
completed. 

We now' icc rhii ^Eonebengc was erected in three scpratc stages, 
each with its sub-divuiotis. The unravelling of these periods consd- 
tutc^ die major part of tlic book, StoEidienge I comtsEed of an 
oirirdiiig quarr^-dirch providiiig mstctul for a large umcr^ and a 
smillei outer, bank. An entrance through this earthwork gave 
access to a circular area containing a setting ol 56 ritiul piiSn vi'ith 
the likelihood of a rim ber structure at the very centre. Inmiediattly 
ouEikle the entrance stood a srnglc undressed unen, the Heel Stone, 
together with a timber siructure and rw^o other stones reptiscnring 
some sort of gate. 

In the next phase the entrance was enlarged, an avenue of two 
parallel ditches dug^ leadiiig eastwarrU to the River Avon ac Ames- 
and up this were brought blucstoncs of BciiibrakcshJre 
origin, to be set up as a double rirrlc with elaborate aiTianm, at the 
cmrre of die earth work of phase {. Atkinson suggem that at thb 
lime the ditch around the Hoci Stone was dug. Dating evidence, 
scant SI it is, shows dui these tw o pliascs Iklong to the first half of 
the iecCHid millennium n.c.—our late MeolithiE: period. 

Phase I IT with iti diree elcar syb^ivbioiu^ provided in the Early 
flrojire Age uibstanrially w'hat sve mx today. In phase ||D the stones 
of phase II were demolished and, after a sun^cying operation (com” 
mernorAted in the (bur SuiEioitsJ to find the exact centre^ a gigantic 
setting of sarsert sconm from the Mirlbamugh IXiwm was crectedT 
an outer circle with a mnfinuous ring of Untcb* and an innit Itorse- 
ihoc of 3 mlirhistis^pain pf uprights eadi with its biitcl and graded 
dowTi m height Ironi the centre. In pliase lll^p, >0 far purely hypo¬ 
thetical, 22 of die best bluestoncs wxrc dressed carefully to shape And 
«t itp in wtmeform within the sarsen honcslioe; this must have incor¬ 
porated at least two blnctHone E:riltdiDn5, while two more blucsmtics 
wetr erected edge to edge with a toriguc^ind-groave joitit. The 
rcniainiiig 6 q undressed bluntonei wxrc planned to be set up rn a 
double eirele outside die lintelled sairen ring, aiid the Z and V holes 
were dug to receive ih^m. The Altar ^osk\ of Pembrokeshire 
smdsrone. was probably added at this time. Now came a radical 
eliaitge ufpbii. Tile Z annl Y lualcs were abandoned {cliough rokett 
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chips of bliitiEonc tvctc dropped m each) and the Si blucsionci 
set up within ihe sirsen oirolc —a IwTscsboc of uprights within tbr 
sanen tiiJitliDns and a circle of uprights between the two sarjcn 
smianrcs. 

Thus sTa<Kl StonclieiigeT the most cl^bonte cer^motiul iriDiiu- 
inent in Broiizc Age Eutape. Around It Wtre [D cluiter the bliruJ- 
mounds of die chief people in prehisioric Wessex: oil la Manta 
scores of carvings were to be uiadcp mduding 2 dagger^ axes and 
other symbols: and it was to draw to itself, inevitably^ those myths 
and folk-rales so well described in the last chapter. 

These events have been described objectively sisd brilliantly by 
Mr, Atkinwm in the halfof hij book- Then follow chapters in 
w'bich his very great ingeiuiity and hU sehobrsliip are delighLfiilly 
romhined with an iinwoutcd iitiagitution Et> provide his readers 
first with a discussion of the techniques involved in the traiisporr^ 
drttsiug and eteetiiig of the difietent uones, then with a survey of 
the cultural setting of the rnonuincm and linally with some inter¬ 
pretations of its various stmcrural features. 

The newest things in this book iudude die dUcpvery of phase IL 
the hypothetical phase iil^ and the laiifvtngf. There ace juany 
details we should luaow' but rend ro forget—the dishing of the tops 
of die saiseti uprights, diainfering of Ihitel-bases agiiiuc lateral 
movement: arid die small outer bank to phase f. 

Amung luiiior pouus of criticum, the ease for a phase ff date for 
Che ditch around the Heel Stone is not convmcing: the suggested 
table of dates for the building sequence is pertups too uncertam to 
pubLuh. I think the argumt-nts for Mycenaean iuspiratioii air 
generally overdone. And I am sure it would have bom petfeetly 
possible to lay our aCcuracc eirdcs for the Z and V holes after che 
Saisens had bt^ll Set iu pOSttiDn. 

The book is erihinccd by 1 superb set of Mr. Atkiiuoii'^s photo¬ 
graphs, by some intereitiiig line drawing? (though kkuc have stcier- 
cd fioiii ovet-ttduaion; and why no plan Incating the carvings ?)» 
by a bibliography and a comprehensive index. 

NICHOLAS THOMAS 


Terracotta FLgufLues from KouHon in Cyprus. By J. H. Vcmw/ 
tuid S. H. FetfWjg. (L-nh', 1955. Pp. 

I 260, 74 p/jrri, rr.ifl figs, md maps. Pritr Ss.50 

^ " This Hudy of Iciracotta figurine? u the first of the 

definittve publications of the prolonged cxcavariousof Peousylvauia 
University at Kurion. It is concemed w ith a targe quanriry of small 
votive figuriiKS from two deposits Ui tlte leniple of Apollo Hylatci: 
one the 'Archaic Hir covering the late eighth-early fifth century^ 
and the other die “Votive Depotiit' covering the sixdi eeuiury b.Cv- 
A.t>. too together with 1 uiiall aiiiouni of niaterbl fiom other parts 
of the rite, Tliesc groups, ranging over some Boo years of the hutory 
of vmive oftcrings to Ajxillo Hybtes^ yield an intereMing pklurc of 
the ehauges in fashion during that period. 

The earliest dedicarious arc of bulls. Some wiiii snakes climbing 
up the legs, rehes perhaps of die Late Bronze Age cults; md with 
dicm are votaries playing o'Eobals and bearing animal olfbings. At 
thf end of the seventh ccntiiry there is an abrupt change to the 
di^djcation ofl^otscmen, coinnioiily aisociated with Apollo througli- 
oUE the Greek world. These and chatiot groups supplant otlier forms 
of vorive objects duwu to the end of the sanmiary’ deposits. 

Many of diese types of figurine are already well known from 
Cyprus, but far the first dnw we have an inteiisivc study of a great 
bulk of broken itiatcrial which iK-eded prolonged study and loning. 
It has been dated strarigraphically by sherds foimd wiih the figuring; 
but wiih regard to coiuparison with types Irom aiher rites, it has 
been found due the figurines are highly localized in manufacture. 
But die development of the t^i«rs themselves givei a nMrftil sequence. 
Tliesc ate Set out in a corn pressed catalogue followed by discaisrion 
of the uiai]ufacturing meLhods. The tranution from wbecl-made to 
solid hand^madc ftgnrincis is clearly defined; and the lace ruould 
replaces the wholly hand-made figurine at the end of the sijcth 
ccntuiy'. The study of the original monMi and p^L^totypci^ and the 
method of taking casts to prcKlucc fiuther prototypes forms one ckf 
the most interesd^ig dcductioni^ especially wich regard to mould 
shrinkage, and die adding ofspcdal fcarurea. 

Dress is chiefly rcpicscntcd by the dcvcIopincnE of headgear, js 
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the body forms arc very ample. In a few' case* weapons md shields 
can be disthiguUhed, some ofthe latter with devices as a Gorgoncion. 

The anthort arc to be congraculaEcd on a well produced study of 
ati important Series of figuruies, and their work will act a standard 
for luiurc cotuparative matcrbl in the island. The photograph? are 
good, though the collotype repioduction leaves somedimg to be 
derited. The simple line drawing? arc useful for defirung die details 
of type. JOAN du PLAT TA YLOR 

Le dsuxienie Cmietiere avare d'UUd^ By A. C Set. Rccher- 
^ ches anthropolo^que? sur les Qsscmuuu avares 
I ^ -t des EnviTpni d“Ulla^ By P. Liplulr. Acta A/ihtPoL Acrfd. 
5fi, VaL VI- jBkidflpcjl, 1955. t*p. 

Two cighch-ctntury a_d. Avar cemefcries in Best country yielded 
many skeletons allowing dcEsilcd tneasureiiient? of 69 mile and 5S 
female adult akulls. A gricilc dolichocephalic dement, somewhat 
more numerous among the men, contrasts with a markedly brachy- 
ccphalic ckmeut, leuEaUvcty described a? Mongoloid, somcw^hit 
niore numerous among the w'omcu. Did the Avar migration brii^ 
its women w‘ith itn perhaps utidcr pressure fodm casicTti ueaghboun ? 
The grave goods mggest diversity of elans ojiJ their etiMoms. 

H. J. FLELTRE 


Atlas a^ien^ VoL I: AJp#j^ Valine du RhSne^ Provence, 
Corse. By P. aitd M.Jt^m-Bnmhu Dcturttaftt. 

1 Parti (CdMimord), 1955. 192+ 209 plates. Ptke 2.50O 

^ fratiis 

This volume aims at iiluitnring Human Geography by mean? of 
air photography. Ii is an excellent nicthod, and the results are 
Mimukring. The “ plan view'^ of Humanity Irom the air can usually 
add considerably to what w'c ran tec on map?, not only in desrrXed 
region? but also in those which have been ebboiarely cultivated. 


and settled. The value of air pbotography to atch^oliagy is famous; 
'ondeiii liJidscapwwheiJier buriedi belotv gfotmd, or still pte- 
served by surftce traces whidi call for tlie ‘total niappiiig“ of the 
smali Eopcgraphicoi details—liave been recorded for the first time 
in many countries by this meaus. Bui the volume under review 
ha? little to contribute on this subject. luncad, its cniphoais is 
placed on demonstrating the relation between the man-made 
landwape? of the present day and the geographical setting supplied 
by tiatiirc. 

Tire ak vsewf show- the miprint of Man*? handiwork in the towTi- 
pLuis, fidd-partenis and type? of landHotilkatipn in these French 
lands in and near die Meditettancan. The numetou? illustration?. 


wx!! reproduced (many of dieni fircim ihc ak-photograph Library' 
of the Institui G^graphique Natioftal), serve to show the geo- 
physical facts %vhk:h supply a material foLUidation for the peoHUt 
comniuniric? of these regions. Tlic natural resoiurco of posture and 
forest, the imculrivablc mountain slopes^ *be intensive and exacting 
chscaplure of vine cultivation—lU these and similar ftictors are 
fundiamentzb in the life of viJLagc?, families and individual. The 
cojnpndienrive acrbl view', pxrri^arly the vertical view', i? in a 
iriie sdttie 1 pictorial document of firM-rate value ki sodulogical and 
atithro^logical snulics^ To illustrate this approach, I luve in recent 
yean given several set? of lecture? in the University of Oxford, with 
the title ‘Ak l^hcKography ami Anthropology.' 

hi this volume each photog^ph k supplied with a commentary, 
and an introduction disemse? fire methe^ of study and the basic 
envircmmcnrol ^cts. JOHN BRADFORD 


Le origlnt del Cealro Itaiiotio. By Piwlo Tchfriii, Twin {Ediziimi 
Sitmttjifhe Emaudi), 195^, Pp. xii\ 767, «l Ulnsirs. 

I Ir took Frofes^r Toidii, of Rome, jo yean to anolyre 

iTidcally the wirolth of rekvonr folklore which ho? been 
published since the second edition of Alessandro D'Aucoru's 
standard vrork of the same title w'os primed in tSgi. In view of this 
tremendous task it is particularly groiifying that, unlike other corn 
tinental folklorisix Fiofessor Tuschi by-passed neither the literature 
written in Diglish not the problem? ?vhich conifout us here. The 
author's theories ad May fesrivah, Robin Hood, die Morris doncei^. 
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folk songs, ctct (Icscrvc the cjudol attention ofscholsm specializing 
in thc^ vmioiis itub)ri:i3. 

Thf origin of the Chruebn drama goes bank to the aimuaJ 
rcpcdcioiui rycle of the piindpal events in the Life of Chrirt, 
Schools end churches ga%T birth to the anonymoui mcdueval diaina 
and the share of young moa'^ assodadon^ (M^irthiiatie} h 
cmphasizccL The begh^ning of die profane dieattCi howe'i'er^ is 
atmhuced to rdigiom rites which survived Cfona the pagan world. 
Professor 'I'osdii shows that the maIn character! of the stage as well 
as of the great festivals carried on the smeient ceTcmonks: driving 
out the evil, preparing a rebirth by purification and collective con¬ 
fession of sim, and theTeby propagating the fertility of die soil and 
die prcMpericy of the people. In the second clupter the author dis- 
cuua the variDiis spcciactilar forms of the lileaT procession, lyric 
chants, the undcriying myth and the dance. The separation of pm- 
cession and dance seenw to me detrimental to thclf dose association^ 

Thue uiibmkcti tradiEian of Italian fdstivali and pbys enabled the 
author 10 state ilui the comedy stems from the licence of the 
carnival and the drama derives from the spring ceieiuonief. 
Originally both the cotuedy and the drama had a 
ucred character, ^fessor Toschi reminds ns fhai the tragedy 


appeared only during the middle of the cinqut(Tni& in kniEation of 
tilt da^ol tragedy. 

In the ibrdi chapter we find the fint sun^cy of carnival masks 
from the viriDiu regions of Italy, The choice is whcly restricted to 
those which cm also be found in the ctiwurjrdiii iJeif aric; e. sf. harlequuip 
mny, PdeineUar The devil of the sacred drama is+ of course, also 
included. As regards tbe original dnniocuc character of the masks 
the author agrees with the interpretation given by Professor 
ICMeulh of BaseL 

Professor Tosdii mainraim that in Italy the society as ^ whole had 
its share in die theatre, that towm dwellers: and country folk wem 
specially well ac^uainied with one inothcr and that poets had a 
particuiaxly deep insight into folk life. This sccms an ovei- 
umphfication which Is bound to rooie some cririduu from the 
Ceutral Eutopcan school of folkJotiso which dassifia folk plays 
according to thdr rclariarii to the varioui social tluscs. 

Whereas wx rcgiet the oinisskm of a subject uadex, we admire 
Professor Toschfs inspiring ind yet accuiate style, his ability to 
make good reading out csf a staggering amount of detailed infentna- 
tion and to wftlisraud the temptation of m 4 kiiig hii irriij^iJn! epus 
mote volumuiom. E, ETTLINGER 
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The Austmluin Aborigines: How to Understand Them. By 
ri. P. Elikiin. Sydney jRoicrtjofi}, lyS4, J^. xvii, 

loo 

ft w w Ytii ^ tht third odirion, greatly enlarged and rtvised, 
of a work w^hidi has justly met with w orld-wide aceLziin (cvai to a 
Moscow^ edirion in 1^5^). The author's umis'allcd field expcticnce, 
his wide midy, and hb activity as initiator of so much research over 
some three deH;ades, provide him with a vrast array of material winch 
he skilfiiUy marshals and camprirs$cs. ^ome of the foniiulations and 
analogies may perhaps strike the academic reader as rather siiupliscic^ 
and the gener^ iurroductioii incsntably raises a hiusdrcd and one 
issues which one wxiuld like to debate, but the book is intended as a 
popular introductioD to aborigiml soatty^ 

The chapters on kinship and marriage iunimariae valuable 
juatcrial^ wish a iheorcticaJ approach wt^h is basically that of 
RadcIilfe^BrowTi's original monograph. The chapter on social 
groups leaves many (questions of the swucttire and iiitcrrebtipiii of 
pohrical and local gtpups sriB to be soh'ed. 

But it u the eaipandea chapters on rkual, cults, Tcligious doanucs 
and philosopliy whidi are of spcdal interest, as they incorporate 
tnuch new and Cisdiucmg nutcrul on these bclicli and practices. 
Entirely new chapters on art, music and dancing arc abo useful 
products of recent rcscardi, though they suficr somewhat from dis“ 
cussion in conunonsense 'layman's' terms of highly specialized 
fields [Crg* the vague cemaiks on poLyphnoic inusic^ hannony, etc.}. 

Ttic gcitctal th^fecical cast of the work k tkit of a fimctionalum 
which is often an almost Smutmti holism; this hardly commeaeU 
itieir at a time when an inxvercnt younger gcneratiDn of ancliro- 
pologists (ajid many older onci;l) anc looking for a more adequate 
tlicoictieal approach. Added to thu is a heavy emphasis on the re- 
ligioiis aipc^ of aboriginal culcufe—ofren in tenns of aboriginal 
subjective categories^w^hJeh is presumably a special interest of the 
author the predominant itms upon the sttim aspects of ait, and 
th^lcas addressed to mmionarics]. 

Tots weighting is.evident in the plan of ihc book: five chapters out 
of the total thirteen dheusi toiemiim, the secret life^ mitution, 
aboriginal philosophy, ritei and bdids, mcdicinc^men and magic, 
'death and what foli^T'; three cover the femily, social groups and 


‘pnuhiig^ kinship and marriage ct^toim; two cover an^ music and 
cLuicing. 

The many complex unsolved problems of pobdeal, legal and 
economic organisation—die wont gaps in aboriginal studies—are 
partly treated in Chapter^ 11 , IV and clxw hcTe> but receive no tteac- 
ineni: comparable with that iiccorded to the questions just mentioned. 

The general approach ii one at die level of gcULTulizcd custom 
with ilimcTatiomi by divenc cxatiiplei. This is, of course, brgeiy 
appropriatt to a geuetal book of this kind,, bne one is corucantly left 
woiukring just how tliese customs work out in the stress and strain 
of daily life^ what happens in specific situadom of sorcery acensa^ 
tiotu or of feud. One longs^ in reading the absorbing material on 
inquests, for sotiic concrete material analogous to Evans-Pritchard's 
aii^ym of Zande oracles. But if such material is not summarized in 
thk booki it may be because AwtraliaQ ethnography has been con¬ 
spicuously defident in this kind of research. These features may well 
be partly a product of a situadon in whic-h, in feet, most abot%incs 
are no loiigei leading a nomadic tribal exiscence- It b diffi^lt, 
nowadays, to study indigenous polilicil atid legal mcchaiiums when 
tiiOM aboriginea are in rural cmploymenc or reside on mission 
stations or i^ier settlcfnetm. 

fine aji+ rimaJ^ etc,, can sriB be studied. This may iftxll explain the 
particular enipliasis of this book, but it would be misleading, to 
accept the work as a picture of the life of most aU^rigUiCS. It deals 
with a rather indeterminate 'ethnograpluc present* which the 
newdy-added Epilogue on die history of Black-Whiie rebiions con- 
tradins. This additian 11, however, 1 valuable, if radici sanguine^ 
section to the rest of the book. 

There are many new' and valuable mrighti in this work which will 
tio doubt be followed up; the effects of environnicm upon soebi 
grouping fpp. 46-7) and uppn art forms [p. 241); the important du- 
cussion of matnhneal 'social* clans and patriliiieil cult clans; the 
locatboru and iiiterrelatioru of the varioui cidts found in Amhem 
Land and adjoining regiom and of the toteniic and iky etdes clso 
whem; dungirtg tiiarriage and Initiarion practicici, etc.; much of 
this ii disemsed in deveXqpmciatal terms- For all these and many 
other contributions, ProfcBor Elkin's book ii tnoic welcome, 

P. M. WORSLEY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Cruek Truu* Qf. Man, 19107 

SlS,^—^Sir Cyril Fox and Lord Raglan 
Hbuief^ vol. 1* p. 50) refer to “the (probably ptehiitoric) 
ctttck-Em«cd w‘attk-walled house .. . modified in the Last 
phases of its hiitoey.' One of these authon. Lord Raglan, now stqt- 


geiH 'that in the thirteenth century the cruck muj was devised.' 
In hii second thoughts about this problem. Lord Raglan ignores 
the Welsh evidence for an earlier dale. The Laws of Hywcl Dda 
(died 950)-—of which copies dating lo about ttfto (in LarinJ and 
1200 (m Welsh) ate prcjcrvcd,—-refet unmistakably to crucks 
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{ncnJfyTfh}. Not can 1 be!j£?vt iliic the Gothic arch wpuU bfr copied 
iu wood ill HarEech CimIc as early a^ wIict a b^ehouse wai 
built there witli rw-o great crooked beam; 'called trokhtt' 25 feet 
in length. Siiuiiat /vifrt twU arc among the rinibcr iupplied at 
Kcnipto]i(l23^) and Windtqr (mri) (L. E Salmiaii, iit 

I^j^fand da^'ff re | $40, pp, 

My iraicniciiL that ctuck technique is a fciturc of buddijig 
eoiiitfturtiuci thiroughoui north-wc^ £uiopc does not depend 
merely upon Erixon. j-UEvor Vreiin jUuitrafea a priniirive building 
with curved crudti in Finnnurk (JVtrd: Tfirdrkilckitir, p. i). The 
wcll-kno^%7i Frostvikens (Jutland) crucki ire cun.ed {Nptdijlc 
Kidtur XVn^ Uyj^r^ijadytuindr, p. 295). Aage Rousscll in disciming 
a hotiic at Ca]tiin«i (Norse Budding Cnitoms in rhe Srtrfti>A ft/cs* 
PP- 45/) igtcci with H. Zangenberg''s desri prion of thh Norie 
bnildbig cuitoiii: *'f]ie posts, vertical at the loW'tf end^ bend in- 
w^ards higher up till tlicy meet at the top, where at tlieir intersection 
they form a bed for a slender ridge .. . |Thi 5 consoructionl in 
Scandinavia seems to have been mcntioucd for the hist tame by 
Olaiis Magnus in the sixteemh emniry under the name of 
Dr. Alee Campbell hu told me of curv'cd trucks in Lappland. 
Some of them are illiutratcd in Dr, SiEurd hrixon'i great work 
Byggnadfkttifm, pp^ 54 , Sj. Clappenburg Museum in 
Germany exhibits a tnse example of a building w ith curved 
piindpaU. In short, we are net * baek n Teapot tlair! But even if 
we were, jt has noc yet been established that some 'straight cnieks* 
were nut earlier than ihc curved. Some were undoubtedly latcr^ 
some earlier. Jt seems, howxver, particularly fruitlcsi to argue due 
a CTUck^s shape can alw^ays be rdicd upon for dating k or chat oue 
sliapc U dcrivtxl from another. The essential fact is that, w^hether 
curved or itraiEht. die inverted V performed one knd the same 
function, that of holding the roof lii view of all the evidence^ 1 
cannot believe that it had any connexiou with the Gothic arch. 
I betievx that the solutioi] lies in the dircoion indicated by Sir 
Cyril Fox and Lord Ragbti in 1051»that the emek ttmi b ' prc^bly 
prehiitoricf 

Si, F^diis IORWHR™ C. P£ATE 


Amjtgements of Stone BUdes in Yorkshire nod Arabia. Cf* 

I ^ W SiE,^—A panage in r>r. H. Field’s aitiele' Newf Stone Age 
Sites on the Arabian Feiiimuia' 1955, 14SJ seenu 

to be of iutem^E in E!Ottnexion with one of die minor puzzles of 
Btitiib pnrhisiork archaeology. 

hi s paper ill the Aali^arifi" Jifuma!, Vol. LV (1924], p^ 47, Mr. 
F. Buckley described the duco^^ery it Wliitc Hill, near Marsden 
(YurkiJiife), of 3^ luicrolithic blades lying in a straight rosv; they 
were placed at iiilervais of from one and 4 half to three inches and 
the whole row' covered a space of approximaxely lix feet^ This 
amiigemcnt not unnaturally suggested to Mr. Buckley that 
the bkdes leprcscnted the surviving part of a cornposiie LnspientenL, 
having been originally insetted in some kind of wooden hafr or 
backing that had ccrmplctely perished without leaving any tnee in 
the friTtii of soil marks. 

The discoverer went 00 to suggest that ihts hypothetical implc^ 
ment had been a large tw^o-haiided saw. This w'outd appear to be 
quite impossible. 'Ihc depth cut of 1 saw' formed by insertion of 
teeth into a w^ooden backmg would obviously be limited to the 
length of the exposed porriorts of the teeth. The average length of 
the bladn found w as about 1 inch* so that if it be assumed that 
they were inserted to tire extent of half their length the possible 
depth of cut svould have been about inch. To say tlqat it appears, 
unlikely that an implemem which (including the necessary handles) 
would have been abour 7 feet long would have been constructed 
metely for the purpose of making a rut of this depth w^ould appear 
Eo be something of an uuderslaEcuicut. Even lud k been 
howcvef^ it wci^ have been of no practical use whaTcver, since: at 
the first stroke $udt of ilie teeth is escaped breakage would iiievi- 
tabiy have been dragged Jfom thdr anchorages by the very heavy 
longitudinal strain imposed. 

'Swpids' (moTC accurately spiked clubs] made by msening 
bbdes—generally sharlu' teeth—dong the edges of a :^t woodcti 


dnh aic of course familiar niusctmi objects in Oceanic collccdons, 
but there appear two objeettom to the iiiLcrprctarion of the White 
Hill find cm these lines. In the hrst place such a weapon if of the 
siae indicated by tlie length of the row of blades w'Ould seem too 
large and diuiuy 10 he serviceable; sccondlyp there appean to be 
no mdepmdciit evidence for the iisc df a CDiiipdsiEc weapon of this 
kind ill mesolithic or early neolithic couicxis in Europe and in jes 
absence, explanation based on evidence from regions so far removed 
both in space and time is best eschewed. 

I t sho^d be enipliasizcd tlitjt the existence of the wooden haft 
or backing in this instance is purely 1 matter of inference., no actual 
trace having beeti observed; how'cvcr, since the regular linear 
arrangement of the blades can obvioualy not be fortuilom, the only 
alretnative expbnaEiou is that they were delibcraEcIy arranged on 
the groLUid in this iiunuer, and sudi a proceeding would appear so 
pointless that so long su the discovery remained uolaied one would 
hesitate to accept siidi an explanation 

However, a parallel to the White Hill discovery appears to be 
provided by the record^ in Dr. FleldY paper, of ^19 blades of 
“Solutrian^* type^ lying 'arranged in a cirde i metre iei dumeter' 
at the sire referred to ai ’Aramco Camp ^2554,^ The site wouJd 
appear to he considered to be prc-ncobthic, Tlic analogy with the 
White Hill frnd Is evident, and it is ugnifreant that in ihc Aramco 
Camp discovery the large size of the implements as wcM as their 
circulai arrangenicnE preclude any pudribility of thric luvhtg 
formed part of a conipoaiic tool or weapon. It W'ould not in die 
dieuirutancct appear to be stretching the bounds of possibility 
luidoly to suppose chat whatever niocivei operated to li^d e:o the 
lymmetrical arrangenieiit noted at Aramco Camp may have been 
paralleled in connexion with the British find [probably nor very 
dissimikr in age), if this view be accepted the search for an explana¬ 
tion of the Utter on ‘Vonspositt implement^' lm» becomes 
superfluous. 

Hoards of flint or stone implements or of both, though nii- 
eommon in comparison with those of mccal objccti, arc of course 
sufficiently wcU-knowm and ordinarily a purely utihtatiaii explana¬ 
tion appears adequate^ but the careful airaiigemcnt of items in such 
a hoard in a vymmetiical patten], having no practical value, ii 
probably to be interpreted as having its basis in some ritual require^ 
ment. Tlic Wbile Hih and Aramco iindi may, rherefore, have been 
votive deposatJr 

IkM R. JX GREENAWAY 


The Social Anthropology of Indian Cf. Man, 119 

Sm,—After * 4 /nVdPr SySiffni appear^ in 1940, it 

I rtrviewcdai same length b Man (1941+ ^ 4 ) by Or. 

* ^ ^ Meck.^ The book W'as^ a^ he recognized, a hirst arid bipoi:- 
tani step and was follow^ed by the fcmarkable development of 
African sociology which wc observe today. 

The reasons for the emphasis upon Africa iti tiie kst 25 years are 
part of the hirtory of the subject, and no kss sipiiEcam is ihe back¬ 
wardness of Indian jociolcrgy Ejntil very reccnliiy. The first modem 
monograph ^vas mtd Sdiicly arnfiifg ifte Ctwgi^ by M. N. 

Srinivasi not publidicd until 1952. Howcsxr, the kind of profit 
which Sriiii^ws drew frocn, his Africanist colleagues in tliat work 
suggests that hidiaii sodoLogy so far from suffering might benefit 
from die results achieved ebcw^hcrc w^hilc India Uj iyiow, Srinivasas 
pcTccpriou of the dociimant caste and its significance could only 
have come to a worker whose early training involved a study of 
j^/nVjrt Fiilificijf 5 yrfcmr. That he was the frrrt writcE' to perceive this 
is an obvious example of the profitable relafion bctw'cen Indian and 
African studies. 

The appearance, then, at this time of /rtdj'j (reviewed in 

Man., t^s 6 , 119) w'as welcome^ for it was the first work by various 
hands in any wy comparable with Ajntm BoUHcd SyMems^ The 
ways in which it is like the earlkr work and the ways in which it is 
not should be of interest to any sociologist regardless of his particular 
area, k kcki prc-cminendy that cwirtoUing body of assumpdons as 
to m«hod and interests which, despite the indlvidbality of each 
contribirtor to Afrkxm Pohlkul j/rtmun makes dut book a sodo- 
Jogical dauic. Furthcmiore, apart from Professor Sriiiivas and Dr. 
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CkOush> tlic tpntribuEdri to Inditt Mt trained 111 the Aniericui 

trailitipii and are ndf dcneemed to ask rhosc questions of their 
matemi which Brkuli lodal aiithipppIngUts aifc. This in itself i* a 
fact of CDiuidcrabk interest for the finxtre af wtiaJ aiithrcppfE:]^y as a 
whole^ uitegratcd subject. One wDiaJd have huped diar lonie eoni- 
parison and cs^aJuaHon of the various points of view would have 
been the lecogniied dut y of the reviewer. 

If \ am eocreet in ascribing this lignihcance to India, and I 

am sure that I am right in welcoming it as tlie fust maniiaJ of com- 
pararivc studies in the subject, it is disappointing tliat k> far froiii 
receiving the consideFcd attention whicfi Afrkmt I^oUJkal Syffcrtw 
TTcceivcd, it ahcinld be dismissed in three deicriprive para^aphs w'hich 
iclJ one no more about the book than uiignt be gatilem iroin a 
gknee at the contetits page. A scriouis waik of coUahoratJon w^hlch 
sets out to deal with some of the foiidamenial problems of Hindu 
society surely might cspeci a less cursory trcariiicnt. Moreover, 
without a certaiii mcastirt- of crirical interest and sympathy, the 
rdaiion bciwwn African and Jndian sociology may wcU tuifer, to 
the possible detriment of both brandies of the one dkdptine. 

D. F. ^OCOCK 

Iniiiittie Smiat j^fhFopdiHgyf UftwtTsity ijf O.'rfnffd 


^Utrolatenir and ^UtroloCTl/ Cjr MA-N, 195^^ JO* 93 
j — Sjh,—D r. Frecifian^s ktter about his proposed new 

I / Cl svorda'utccjlatcral' and 'ntroloca!" Icavrt me uncmi- 
* ^ viiictd. for the following reajons: 

t. Of 14 anthropology siudeiiti who were asked to read out 
^utrobim!" nearly all had to make a special and obvious efibit to 
enunciate it clearly and six stumbled badly and had to tepoat it at 
least once, Qtlier individiuL approached at random on the campus, 
including anthropologbrs and other iaculEy mcmbcfs, had similar 
difficulties. An experimental piychologisi tdb me that this U 
because of the icsted didiculty of pronouncing words featunng 
^hnmogenCDiis diauiing/ in this case ^tr ., - ter/ a feature which 
desetvijs the acceiitioo of neologisHi- 

2, A number of individuals approached, iiidudirig a luiguist and 
a will aniliropologisr, reported a tcndnicy to associate ’uito- 
laEcral' with ^utcrhic,* in spite of cluddarion of iti etymology and 
of Dr. Frccfoan's precaution* 

j. Words coEiipoundcd with ^ambi-' arc conimonly used to 
mean * either-/ I.e, both but not ncccuariJy both at the same time. 
This is drnoecd by meaning 'twice, dimbly, having two; 

in two ways or dircctioiu, on both sjEks' (Q.E_D.), C /1 'ambiguity 
—wavering of opinion; W'ord or phrase susceptible of mote than 
One mcining'; ‘ambidextrous—ahie to use bcili hands alike/ but 
in common understanding not ht>Th at the same time; 'antbivaicnt — 
having cither, nr horh, of two cotitrary values or qualities." In 
practically all the 'atnbi-' words in the Chfofd DiitiarunY 

the common clement is w'avcringp doubc, choice— In other words, 
C3iber+ ao€ both in the- scum of double ot simultaitcously aisociiEcd 
wd[h each ride. In such cases me and conEiOEaEion are more relevant 
than literal etymology, 

4, Firth introduced ^ambilatcrar and ipphird it to the Maori 
k<yju, but this need n« be irs only reference. More recctitly. Leach 
has used the term of descent systems in which at any point m a 
genealogy kimhip may be reckoned thitiugh either ilic fitlier or the 
mother, in which succeswn may be througii dtber a mak or a 
female (Ssetui .SrieiKC Rcjciirrif in 1950^ p^ This is 

evidcisdy the case with the Iban. The term denotes 'kindup systems 
in which an individELil cati claim membenhip or kiiuhip status in 
both tfie father's or the mothcr^s birth group, though not necessarily 
in both at the same rime' fLcach, p, 6 i>, Dt. Ffccman'i term refers 
to systems 'in which an individtjal on pi^sscis membership of either 
his ^tht-T^s or bii tnodirr''s buth group ... but not of both at the 
same timt.* Hie formal deimirioti or'ambiUtcral^ thus adnun the 
pouibilhy of rights in both parental gmupi, while 'uimlaierar 
explicitly excludes the posdbihty^ However^ Leach sap of the 
ambillncal descent syuetn as found bi EkirtieD that 'its mode of 
operation probably ditfen subnamiially from one group to another' 


(p. Oi), and it is surely not advaable to coin a leparate term for each 
made within the same type of lyuem. TTic tenn should say what 
the djrtcciii is jiot—t^ia. double descent or ujEiiiijteiT^athcr 

tlian cry to describe it with complete predsion. 

5. It is not quite clear what Ehe Iban system is. Can an individual 
boin into his fatbrr's birth group really not claim niembcr^p nt 
kinship status in his nmthcr^s birth group? Coidd he not join the 
latter group and acquire the rights of a rcaidem member, ciaiming 
these by knuhip tlwugh hii moEhet? Tlie UEtiariDn wliich Dr. 
Frreman outlines for the Iban seeuu to be conimoti to the tribes of 
middle Borneo, but in ilicm the latter course is nevertheless possible, 
llui ^'t an Ibm has no kin rights in the group of one ofhu parents 
then perhaps there h room for a new term, but even this case 
could more conveniently be subsumed under 'ambilaterar ai 
another 'mode of opciarion' of thii type of descent sysleio. 

RODNEY NEEl^blAM 
Unh^sity ^rin>A AC. 

Nftfc 

Dr Needham's first objection is pcElupi a little iiuubstanual; 
other explinatioTu, in part ^ychologlcal, could be suggested for 
dithcLiltics observed in pronouncing such a neologism at first sight. 
From die potm of view of euphony alone, the fbrm ' utrilateral' 
w ould probably trip more ligbdy off the tongue and it is perhaps 
i pity ii it must be avoided in dcft^ence to those svhe see wrombs 
where none are. But tlv real quesciou at issue between l>r. Needham 
and Dr. Freeman would seem to be : svhat degree of pneosion Is 
diriirabk in duEini^Uhing by name the imrifution concemed ?—Et>. 


*Si 4 sh and Bum.* Q~ Man, 19 j ^ 44 ; 22, 59 

m MoN,yiuit,—Veuillez dotuicr ma voix a M. Buihncll 
conme ralwinuubic Br,mdu*irtMh^. WiTfsthafi est a 
traduire par ^conDinie, et si Ic ternie compose pauvait 
avoir une iigEiLhearton^ il devrait sc traduirc mrmrrk imfnJiairct ou 
/fUFPiflwe piir U fm, siiu aucime i I'agriccdtuTe. 11 s'agte en 

rdalir^ d'uu motuere qui^ sous rapparcricc ddbortnaLfe d^un mot 
nonnalemerst formf^ appaniimc ^ la irmc familkr dci Benelux, 
Motel, EuralOm ^.. , abusive ce: equivoque contracdon de Bfoitd-i 
irndwifischaji. Cc demicr termep non seulemcnt cst peu maulablei 
Jiiais «r absurde puIsqitM signihe ^igiiadlurt irurndiiSire ou 
pitr k fiu, comme s'il pouvait ctie question d'agrinitturc zvanE 
rcxdnction d’uia feu cel rehtitre prc^lable i ragrictilwe proprement 
dilc, oui nc le luit pas n^essairement- 

dit Litpre, ddsigiic line 'opmtion qui consurc a cnlevcr 
la cduchc sLiperficicile du tmairi et a bridet snr place ks matleres 
organiques qu'ellc imfermc.* Si cctce dehmtiori <taif bonne, le 
tcrriie ne pourrait pas ivatitagcuscTtiait rcrnplaccr ilndi and bmn. 
Mais il faut remarquer qu'il n^a jamais ctd question d’ecobuagc w 
tin sot nik q:i^ rmltvcmcni sic la enuche superficrelle du rembi 
n’etaJi que la m^ude Uplui rimple pourcouper^ ras urre vi^6ratkon 
vivante g^i^ement bassc, afiii dc detiudcr un Ecrfain ct dc le 
rendre exploitable pour l'■ag^iadtlI^^^ apr« incctidie. JjEtrd donne 
done du terme Une defmitJon abn-uvcmeiit lamcuve eii se teferant 
a line rcchncqiic partrcu-liiie d'Azobiuge dans ks conditioiu paiti- 
culiems lie sea soutl-k dhnibrniMioru [ndepcndammcRt dc cc c:ai 
parciculicr, cm l peut parter d^dcobuage diaque fois qu^iuie association 
v^d:ilc dc dimciiiiotis quelconqirei est detnute par le feu cn vue 
dr ragriculturc, 

C^oique plcinemcnt^ approprLI^ k terme a riEiconvdnieni d*erre 
pen en usage, ct de n^etre lam doutc euinpr^cniibk que pour k 
Icctcur dc iangue ftan^aisc; c"est pouiquoh dans dcs maiuiscrits sur 
dcs Indicm d'Amcrique du $nd k publier un jour, j'ai pref^nc parkr 
d'agricuJcme uir ftril/tt II s"agi[. dit Littrc, 1® d'un rctEiie d'eaux ct 
forfts^ partie dc forcf incendii^; d'un terme d'agricultme^ 
aoiou de briiler ce qui est a la surfiec d*tm champ pour le fertiliser 
ct Ic dfbirrasser. Bn^ dcsignc done parialtement ce dimt il s’agit^ 
cstHi utilisabk pour dei composn tcU que BtMs^Londhan m aUe- 
iiianii tHi hruh'f^MUHi^ cn angUis? 

IriiiiiTt, FrofKC ERIC Ot FAUTrEREAU 
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ALFRED REGINALD RADCL[FFE-BROWN, F.B.A., 

1881-1955: A MEMOIR* 

by 

MEYEH FORTES 

I^V/fhini Prefimr Scdal AmhwptftGj^Y m Vm^etstfy a/ Cambridge 


17 ^ Profesor A. R- R^ddiffe-liroAvn, Emciitys 
1 / X Professor of Social Anthropology in die Uiii^ 
versEty of Oxford and farnicrly FcUow of All Souls 
Colicgd died in London on 14 October. 1955, in his 
scventy-fifch year. He was seriously ill, off and on, dirougk- 
out die last five vears of liis life. While at Rhodes Uni- 
Ycnity, South Afiica, in 1954, lie fell and broke some ribs 
and though he tirade a remarkable recovery the accident 
probably aggravated the pulmonary ilbiess svhieh had been 
sapping his consdtuaon. He never lamented bis lot. 
However ill he waSp he always rejoiced to see his friends 
and to meet younger anthropologists. To the end he 
remained dedicated to liis life-long ideal, the advanceniem 
of social anthropology as a scientific and humanistic 
discipline. The posdiuinous letter on Australian local 
organization in die Amerkim Atiifircpchgist (VoL LVITI, 
Part 2 {1956)^ p. 36s) was written in his own hand when 
he was iU in hospital. It is a fragment, bur autheiideally 
the work of the niastcrp as clear, pungent and unerring as 
his earliest controversial articles. 

When I last saw him. shortly before his dt^th^ he spoke 
with gusto of Cambridge andiropology in the early days, 
and of hb visits to die Havelock Ellises as a boy. Mrs. Ellis, 
he said, with a flash of die vanity' which svas, in him, a 
sympathetic c|ualicy> tiscd to accuse him of having sw^aU 
lowed Ml encyclopedia, 1 w^as reminded oi my first meediig 
with him. Tills occurred in 193.1, w hen he was on his way 
to Chicago, and stopped over in England to lulfil his 
duties as President of ^doii H of the iSritish Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which was meeting in 
iondoin Evons-Pritchard was our host. He was recently 
back from the Nucr, and he soon drew' RadclifTc-BrowTi 
into a discussion on Nucr social organization. There 
foUow'ed an impromptu conimoitary on the concept of 
the lineage, w^hich was my first experience of Radcliffc- 
BrowTtV great gift of lucid yet searching exposition. 

Radcliffc-Brow'ii twice received the tradirional tribute 
of homage and affection given to a great teacher by liis 
caUeagucs and pupils. The first was the volume of essay's 
S&dai Ati^mpolot^y ijf the Nerfli Hiwmowi Itidum 7 >jfrfs, 
edited by Fred Eggan and presented to him when he left 
Chicago'in 1937. The Introduction by Robert Rcdfield is. 
as Eggan say^ in his preface to the re-issue (^ 955 ) ^he 
book, "still the best brief evaluation of RadcUffe-Brown 
and hb concribuciDns to Anthropology^^ The second was 
the volume of essays entided Sc^cial Smirntre: Smdhs 
Presented hf A. R. RdJdij^e-Er&um, w'hich I had the privilege 
□f editing for prcsentatioti to him w'hcn he retired fiom 
the Oxford Chair in 1946. The Preface supplements 
Redfieldb with an outliiic of Radclifle-Btown's career- 

* tt lift Plate K, after the Jil in ike Rifya! 


Further details arc given in the Forew^cErd by Evans- 
Pritchard and Eggatt to the collection of Raddifie- 
Bro^vti^s papers published in 1952 witli the title Smirmre 
rfiiJ Ftmetmt in Flimitive Stfdety. 

Of Warwickshire stock, Radcliffe-Brown was educated 
at King Edward's High School, Bimiinghani. After a year 
of pre-medical science at Birminghanit he gained a scholar¬ 
ship at Trinity ColIcgCp Cambridge, In 1901, and held it 
till is>o6. He told me that he originally hoped to read for 
the Natural Sciences Tripos but chose Mental and Moral 
Sdcncc on the advice of the Tutor, At that rime Economics 
and Experimental Psychology were srill in the curriciilimii 
of this Tripos and Radcliffi>Brown roeeived a gcKid 
grounding in both. He took kis degree in with a 

Rrst Class, first division. It was through hb work in experi¬ 
mental psychology that he came into dose contact with 
C. S. Myers and W. H. R- Rivers and through the latter 
with anthropology and with A. C. Haddon. He has 
recorded that he was Riverses first pupil in anthropology, 
in 1904* His name stands finit in a chronological Use of 
"appointments gained by fonner studients' which Haddon 
included in a privately circulated nicmorajtdum on anthro¬ 
pology' at Cambridge dated 21 June, 1923. This is what 
Fbduon says: "A. R. Browm, former Fellow of 

Trinity College, has done absolutely firsi-class work in 
hb studies and publicadons on the Andamanese and on 
various Australian tribes. He was elected Anthony Wilkin 
Student in 1906 and again in 1909. He is now' Prolqssor of 
Social Anthropology in the University of Cape Towti.* 

RadelifTc-Urowm^s first direct contact ^vith those parts 
of the world in w-hich his life w'ork eventually lay was in 
i905p He accoin ponied the British Associarion for the 
Advancement of Science to its South African meeting as 
one of the seertLaries of Section H, of which Haddon was 
the President. The visitors travelled as far north as the 
Victoria Falls; and it b of interest to note that one of the 
papers read to Section H was by Juned on the Bathong^. 

In 1906 RadcUfFc-Bro\™ went to the Andaman Isbnds 
as Andiony Wilkin Student in Eilmologv- He returned in 
1908 and was elected to the Fellowship at Trinity College 
mentioned in Haddon's note. His Fellowship thesb was the 
first draft of what bter became Tfcc Andaman h!andm. It 
was mainly dcscriptiyc, including in particiilar the account 
of Andamanese technology that b printed as on appendix 
CO the book. At this stage he W'os srill following closely the 
mcdiods of his teachers, Haddon and Rivers- 

He held his Fctlowsliip until 1914. In 1909-to he held 
tlic post of Reader in Edinology at the London School of 
Economics, where he lectured on the Australian aborigines 
and on the potlatch of the North-West Coast American 
Indians. He also gave a course of Iccttircs on Comparative 
Sodologj' at Cambridge. It was at thb time, as die Preface 
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to The AjtJimtm hlariJeri icHs us^ that he was wotting out 
the sociological method of Interpreting primitive social 
msdttitions exemplified in Chapters V and Vi of that book. 
The syllabus of me Cambridge lectures indicates how his 
ideas were developing. He had visited France about this 
time and been bi touch with Durldieim and Mauss^ and 
there is an obvious Durkhdmbji slant in the lectures. The 
second, for example^ was entitled *Thc Classjfieadon of 
Social Types'^ and the eleventh *Thc Social Origin of 
General IdeasJ 

Rc-eicctcd Anthony Wilkin Suident, he went out to 
Australia in 1910^ The next two vests were spent in field 
research. The result were outlined in the 191 j paper in the 
Jflimxfl/of the R,A,L This investigation laid the foundations 
of his profound knowledge of Australian social organisa¬ 
tion and of his life-long study of kinship systems. 

Back in England in 1913, RadcIiffe-^Brown conipicted 
his revision of The AnJamtm hhnders^ but owing to the 
outbreak of the First World War it was not published until 
1922. It is W'orth recording that he gave a course of lectures 
on Social Anthropology at Birmtn^iam University during 
December^ 1913, andjanuarj', 1914. This arose out of the 
1913 meeting of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science which w^as held at Birtttingliam. The 
Presidenr of Section H, Si r Richard Temple, devoted most 
of Ins Presidential address to a plea for extending the 
teaching of anthropologj' in die universities and proposed 
that Birmingham University should give the fcaa. His 
emphasis was on the utility of ajithropologicd studies for 
tliose whose work as administiators^ missioniric^^ or 
traders would take diem to foreign parts and diat was why 
he thought that Birminghatn, with its world-Viidc com- 
mcrdal connexions, was so suitable as a centre tor them* 
The response of die Univetsit)' was to invite Radcliffe- 
Brown eo give this course of Iccinres. Temple's liieh 
opinion of RadclifTc-Browii is besr seen in the review he 
w^otc^ In 192a (Mam* r922, 71)* of 7 '/if .dndiuninj hhviderst 
w'hich he euthusiasdcally hailed as *a revolutionary theory 
of social antliropology/ 

The lectures were reported in the Birniingham press. 
They covered much the same ground as the earlier Cam¬ 
bridge course. Tile note struck is one tliat became familiar 
later. In the first lecture Radc 1 i:Re-Brown explained what 
he meant by the scientific study of society^ referring for 
illustration to Utopian politics. It was a nmEoke^ he said, 
to think that changes in society could be brought about 
simply by getting a majority of voters to back some legisla¬ 
tion. For human society was, to (]uotc the pcw-spapcr report, 
*^jusi as much the product of natural law os any other sort 
of phenomena in tne universe* and social institutions w'orc 
*thc result of certain princi ples which they could by study 
discover.^ A later lecture compares '^savage societies'^ in 
which 'the number of persons in effective social contact 
with one another was limited,' and' die social structure was 
very^ simple/ with complex civilized stadetics. The concept 
of social evolution is distinguished from that of social 
progress, w^hich is not susceptible of scientific solution and 
must be left to poUtidons and reformers, illustrating social 
evolution by retcrcncc to language, he b reported as saying 
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that ^if an effort were made to Cry to change some ports of 
the system of society ... the whole woidd fall to pieces 
+ + / Two lectures deal with * moral and Juridical institu- 
dous" and iHnstrate 'the nature of moral obligatioti ... by 
reference to diJTcrcnt forms of the family and ebn/ and 
tw^o are devoted to 'religious institutions/ Radcliffe- 
Brown had the distinction twice more of delivering special 
courses of lectures at Birmingham University. He gave the 
Muirhead lectures in 194^-47 and thejosbh Mason lectures 
in 1952. The bttcr sumnicd up his ideas on Australian 
cosmology and it is to be hoped that any material which he 
has left on this subject, on which he \s'as an unsurpassed 
audiorit)', may one day be published. 

When die First World War broke out RadcIifTc-Bfowm 
w-as in AustraJia agam. The British Assodaaon held its 
meeting for that year in Australia and he W'as amongst the 
members attending it. Section H, on that occasion, pre¬ 
sented a unique ctoss-scction of British anthropology. A 
prophetic eye might have discerned the partem of things 
to come ui its membership and in die papers offered. Elliot 
Smith spoke on mumniilication and megaliths as evidence 
of the diffusion by niigrarions from the Eastern Me direr- 
ranean to the Pacific and even America. Rivers ebborated 
diesc ideas in a pper arguing that Austndiaji culture is 
alhed to Mclaucsian ciikures and that botli typa arc the 
result of the uifiltration of immigrant seafaring peoples. 
He gave a second paper purporting 10 demonstrate that 
'all the forms of marriage which would be the natural 
result of inoiiopoly of the young women by the old men 
are thus now knovim to accompany the gerontocracy of 
Australia.'^ 

But what is much more revealing from our present 
point of view is the contrast between the papers given 
by Radchffc-iirowii and Malinowski. Radefiffc-Brown's 
paper is format and analytical. It is a proposal for classify¬ 
ing the varieties of Australian totemism, first there is a 
tabulation ot the different kinds of totcmisni, defined as 
a "special magico-religious relation between an individual 
or a social group * . . and a class of natural objects. +. / 
Thiis he distinguishes different forms of cion, local-group, 
section* sex, personal, etc, Eotemism. Then he uses this 
dassification as a basis for determining a scries of regional 
ty'p«. He lists nuie types—Kiricta, Burduna, etc. The 
KaricTa tj^pc* for instance, lias totcniic clans with male 
descent, multiple totems* Talu cult, 00 prohibition gainst 
killing or eating the totem. The odier types arc difforem. 
The analysis thus begins by establishing w^hat are the vari¬ 
ables comprised witliin the iiisd Egtion of loiemtim and then 
distinguishes regional types tliac vary in aceotdance wath 
the different way's in which these variables are combined, 
short and formal as the summary bi the Report of the S^th 
Meeting 0/ ike Bnlish AssoiiiJiian for the /Urunfcmcn/ 
Sciettec is, it clearly fot^hadows the method used in 'The 
Social Organization of Australian Tribes.' Malinowski's 
paper^ on the other hand* is pure theory' and polemic* He 
discusses the distinctioti betsveen the sacred and the profane 
pm forw'ard in Durkhdm’s recently published Etemeutary 
Fpfiiij ihc Reli^ous (1912). Rdcrring to the ethno¬ 
graphical works of Spaicec and Gillen* theVSeligmon^ and 
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Thumwi'alJp he concludes that the division is not an 
'essential and fundanienul feature of religion/ 

Illness prevented Radcbffc-Brown from returning to 
EngLind Ln 1914+ and from condiiiiing his fieldwork in 
Australia. Ac first he cayghi in a Sydney granmiar school. 
Later, in tpidp he went £0 Tonga as Director of Bdycation 
and stayed there till he was ordered to leave on grounds of 
health in 1919. h was not an experience that he rclislied but 
ii was valuable in giving him direct contact widt a Poly¬ 
nesian society. Ie served also to strengthen an interest in 
applied anthropology, which he tiimM to good effect in 
later years. 

Pcrstmal dc^ next took him back to South Africa^ where 
he was able to visit Bastitobnd. Soon after he received an 
appointment as Ethnologist to the Transvaal Museum in 
Pretoria, Here he was almost wholly occupied with tech¬ 
nology and physical andiropolog)^ As a pupil of Haddon^s 
he was wcU trained in both of these brajichcs of anthropo¬ 
logy, but he w^as not prinurity interesred in either. 

A greac turning point came in 1921* South Africa was 
changing from a mainly agricultural to a mainly industrial 
and urban economy- This led to a. rapid 6.0W of Afiican 
labour to industrial areas; and the historical 'Native 
Problem/ thus took a neiv and more intractable turn. A 
denilfld arosCp from both political and academic drclcSp for 
the dispassionate study of the native peoples of South 
Africa; and the first step was the establishmeiitp in I920p of 
a Cliair of Anthropology in the University of Cape Town, 
as the nucleus of a School of African Life and Languages. 
We can appreciate this far-sighred act if we remember that 
there was, at diat date, not a single f tdl-rime professorship 
of anthropology' in any Bririsli universicy. 

RadclifEe-Bro^n was appointed to the new Chair. It was 
an appointment \iidcly wacomed. His Inaugural Lecture, 
givai in August, 1921, was discu^d in leading articles in 
^ the important South Afi'ican newspapers. ' AJl who are 
interested in die native question/ said die Cttpe Argus 
(27 August, i9ii)p * - will ponder what he has to say on 
this pressing and cver-preseni subject/ The theme of the 
lecture W'as the emerging social changes due to the mutual 
relations of White and Bantu p the need for systematic 
study of 'the native mind' as the newspapers put it, and 
the way in w'hich theoretical anthropology regarded the 
issues. He repeated what he had said in a public lecture a 
year earlier in Johannesburg diat "all the various customs^ 
insriturions and bebefs of a society formed together a 
closely connected system . . . change one part of the social 
system and you inevitably produce a far-spreading move¬ 
ment . . / (Jilfirjd Diii/y AftaaL 8 September, 1920). 

Radclific-Brown had five years at Cape Town, He 
quickly became one of the best-known academic person- 
furies of South Africa. His brilliance as a lecturer, his wide 
learning, his comioisseurship in the arts, liis single-minded 
advocacy of an approach to poll deal and social issues 
through science and reason, his disdnguished bearing, 
attracted notice both inside and outside the University. He 
was in great demand a$ a speaker at academic cebbradons 
(for instancCp the Jubilee of Huguenot College at Welling- 
loti) and at conferences and public mccrings concerned 


witli educational matters or questions of social policy 
relaring to the Bantu peoples. He used these occasions to 
drive home die need for the sy'stemaric study of Bantu 
social life by trained students as a basis of enlightened 
pobey. A pardcularly useful venture was the ocgatii^adon 
of vacation courses^ These were attended by niissionaria 
and adnrinistraiors from the Reserves and by others con¬ 
cerned with Banm affairs. RadcHfre-Btown gave the 
lectures on Social Afidiropulogy and on the Ethnology of 
Africa and of the Bantu peoples. Other spedalrics lectured 
on Bantu hisiory and langaageSp and on proble im of Ban tu 
law, admtniscradon and education. 

Radclifle-Browifs introductory lecture to the second 
course made so great an Lmpresrioji that it was published in 
full in the Cape Times (9 January, 1924), It is w'ordi refer¬ 
ring to the examples he gave to illustrate how sdenrific 
study beans on practical adiiiinistrarion^—though he was 
careful to insist that die application of anthropological 
know'ledge muse be lefr Eo those whose professional (ask ir 
is, Whyp he asked^ had there been a rebellion in Zululand 
when an attempt was made to introduce a poll tax? It ivas 
because this was a direct attack on the 'foudamental 
principle of fiimily orgatiiaation, a principle as sacred to 
the Zulu as any of ours are 10 us/ This is die principle chat 
every member of a household except the acEual head is ‘ in 
a position of dep<aidence, of infancy in the legal sense/ To 
put a poll tax on such a person is to "admit an imnicdiare 
relation between him and the State insEead of the mediate 
relation through the father or guardian . . He spoke also 
of the hboh custom, and oudined his theory of bride price 
as the means of establishing paternal rights over the children 
and as a compeiisarion to die fartiily losing a daughter. 
Fuially he warned against regarding the belief in mtch- 
craft as due merely to ignorance. 'The funcrion of the belief 
. . . is.. . that Lt provides an oudet in acrion for the social 
passions,* diat is, die anxiety and distress aroused by things 
going wrong. 

The ropected Bantu savant, Professor D. D. T.Jabavu of 
Fore Harct prid an enthusiastic tribute lo Radclitfe-Brown s 
vacarion-coursc lectures in a newspaper article praising 
especially die "practical and constructivcconclusiotis ’ which 
he drew. In fact, the leaurcs were popular presentations of 
theoretical ideas that Raddlffc-Brown was exploring at 
the rinwr. Sonic of these appear in the famous papers on 
Methods (t9^j) and "The Mothcris Brother* {1924}; 
others, such as (he coiitrasc bctw^ecn "mediate" and 
"immediate' relations to die State, we are now rediscover¬ 
ing, ?V(ir Andamtni hlmiders was published in 1922, but it is 
not a product oi diis period. RadcMc-Brown later regret¬ 
ted that he had not had the time or the funds for extended 
fieldwork in South Africa. He vras. however, able to pay 
two visits to the Transkeian Territories, where he met and 
had discussions with the local adnunistrative officers, 
Wriring CO him in 1925 to express regret at hearing of hi^ 
impending departure, the Cliicf Magistrate of the Terri¬ 
tories said: ' 1 can assure you that you have opened up new 
avenues of thought and enquiry to us _ / The Icctcr goes 
on to swak of the * deeper and more intelligent inierest in 
die problems which so frequently confront us . . / aroused 
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hy RaclcIifft-Bro’WTi^ \ 4 sit* and cntb ^ith a hope that lie 
would soon return co South Africa. 

RadctifFo-Bro^Mi resigned his professorship at Cape 
To\s'n on being invited to take the new Chair of Social 
Anthropology at the Universi ty of Sydney. South African 
newspapers expressed the disappointment u*idcly felt. They 
contrasted the South African Govemnienc's niggardly 
attitude about funds for anthropological teaching and 
research witli the generous pro%^ision made by the Australian 
govcmmcim and the Rockefeller Foundadon for the 
Sydney department. Radcliife-Brown's departure, wrote 
the Rittjd Ditfly Aim!, *is an incalcubblc loss for the couiitr)%^ 

It should *draw attention to die stepuiodicrly manner in 
which one of our most valuable sciences is being treated 
by public and Government alike* said the Cape Tinits 
(23. November* 1925). There could be no better testimony 
to the impact RadcUffe-Hrowm made on South Afntaii 
intcUeCtua! life. 

Radcliffe-Brown stayed five years at Sydney. His 
arrival there \vas welcomed as a landmark in Australku 
academic history. The reasons are w^cll stated in the follow¬ 
ing rormnent in the Sydney AfannVi^ HtTij/d of 1 5June* ^927. 
'Austraba has ow^cd herself suA a chair as Profe^r 
Radcliffc-BrowTi fills not only because of the research work 
cT^dng out to be done before it is too late among the fast 
vaiiisliing tribes of our own aborigines, but also because of 
the increased responsibilities in New' Guinea . . / hi this 
atmosphere of cncotiragcmcnt* and with adequate funds ac 
his disposaf Radcliffc-BrossTi soon established the nucleus 
of a research school, in addition to undergrad nace counics 
that became highly popular, and trainitig cottrses for ad¬ 
ministrative officers Donnd for Papua and New Guinea. 
The jouriiai Orraiirn was foundeck and among its first 
publications was the series of articles that were later re¬ 
issued as ‘The Soda! Organization of Australian Tribes.* 

He returned^ in this paper, to his earlier intcrot in the com-^ 
parative morphology of A ustr.ili an social organization^ but 
with a new depth of theoretical imighc. A complementary 
aperon 'The Sodological Thcoiy^ of Totemism* which 
e gave at the Fourth Pacitic Science Congress in Java in 
I9JO applies the same metliod of analysis to the problem 
sketched in the 1914 paper to die British Assodatioiu 

In igil RaddifTc^BroWTi wTUt to the University of 
Chicago. His career there is best described in die words of 
his closest friends and pupils of that periodp Professors 
Lloyd Warner and Fred Bggan, from whose obituary 
memoir in the dwicriraji ^nr/rmpn/e^fjl (VoL LVill* Part 3, 
1956, pp. 544--6) I quote, * For the first time in many yearSp" 
they sasv ^he had no admhiistradvc burdens and greater 
leisure to write and teach- He renewed hts earlier acquaint¬ 
ance with American Indian soda! organization^ developed 
his conceptions of primitive law and social sanctions* and 
laid the frame w^ork for the modem treatment of the 
lineage. He systematized and expanded Ids conception of 
social andiropology as the comparative study of soclcry in 
a brilliant series of lectures and seminars, and encouraged 
die application oi social anthropological iiiethads to 
Western and Far Eastern sodedes. Fie became an imporianE 
and controversial figure in American anthropology." 
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But his stay in Chicago was short. In 1937 lie returned 
to England ro take up die newly creaic?d chair of Social 
Anthropology at Oxford. Here be was in his dement. His 
task was not as it had been at Cape Town and Sydney, and 
to some extent even at Chicago, co establish social anthro¬ 
pology in the University, This had already been done. It 
was to deploy the scholarly iinportaiicc and demonstrate 
the high intellectuat quail tv of his subject The war played 
havoc with these aims. Indeed he was aw^ay from Oxford* 
in Brazil, on a cultural mission for the British GoundL 
from 1942 to 1944. Nevertheless he succeeded in making a 
distinguished place for the study of sodal anthropology at 
Oxford, and me infiuence of die Oxford school vvas widely 
felt- 

What is sometimes called the * British school" of post- 
w'ar social anthropology gained its chief impccus from 
RadclifTe^Browu during fiiis period. He came to Oxford 
at a critical moment in British social anthropology. The 
rich harvest of intensive field research sdinuJated by 
Malinowski w^as coming in fast. It thresv into relief 
theoretical problems of social organization which w'ere 
Radchfic-Brown's speciahey* His publications in the 
decade 1940-19^0 and his lectures and seminars at Oxford 
provided die conceptual foundations for dealing witli 
these problems. As a teacher, Radcliffc-BrovsTi excelled. 
He warmed to an audience, aperiaIR' if it was young. 
His exceprional ability to expound dimcult problems with 
ease and clarity and his delight in systeniatic analyris were 
most happily expressed in his Icctiircs, or better still in the 
informal sessions with friends and pupils over drinks wRich 
he loved. He had an imposing and w^orld-widc knowledge 
of ethnography wliich he kept w'cll up to daie^ and he kept 
in close touch \sith current work in philosophy and 
sociology too. Always eager to know whac yoimgcr 
anthropologists were doing and ro argue problems wnth 
them, his thinking \v^ d wap ahead of his infrequent and 
often short publications. Some of his most fertile ideas were 
put forward in lectures and conversation and came into 
drcuhtion through the w^ork of hi$ friends and pupiU, 

When Bedell ffe-BrowTi retired from Oxford in 1946 he 
w^as invited to establish a department of Sociology^ at the 
Farouk I Universit)- at Alexandria. In 1950 he w^as elected 
Simon Visiting Professor at ManchtHter University, and 
later went out to RJiodes University, Grahamstown, first 
as a Research Fellow and then as Visiting Professor. He 
rerumed to England in 1954,^ a very sick man, hu: \vith 
uiiouendicd eagerness to mainuin liis contacts with social 
anthropology. An event that will long he remembered was 
his presence at the meeting of the Association of Sodd 
Anthropologists in January^ 1955, He rose from his sick 
bed in a London hospital to preside, and the ovation he 
received from tlic gathering, which included a sizable 
number of young atiuiropolomsts svho had never mei him^ 
couched him deeply. But what was memorable was liLs 
superb 9umniidg-up ot the discussion and the idcaji he 
threw out as he made his cominciiES. 

This is not the pbee to attempt a baLmce sheet of 
ELadcIifTe-Brown^s contribution to twentieth-century social 
anthropology. To Jiavc established social anthropology as 
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ft reputable academic study in some of the most fanioits 
universines in die Enelisli-speftfcitig world, and elsewhere 
too, would, in itself, Sc a claim 10 a place of high honour 
in the history of anthropological science. But his achievis^ 
mcnc is far greater- He will go Jotati in history as one of rhe 
creaEors of modem soda! anthropology and his part in 
this was revolutionary, Tliat is to say, he developed uicdic5ds 
and generalizations which set new tasks and opened new 
possibilities in social anthropology* Much as he owed to his 
predecessors, he made additions of Such originality to the 
Dody of andiropological science diac we arcsdll assimiladjtg 
them. Indeed his ideas ajid dieories arc more influential 
today than ever before. This is due to the fact that they 
never became rigid. Consistent as his aims, and his general 
framework of thought, remained right through his career^ 
his specific nicdiods and hypotheses never became in* 
flexible. He improved and modifled them s\itb every 
advance in knowledge. What he strove for, above all, was 
increasing precision and generality and he reached a very 
high level in these respects. Tt has often been remarked 
that Raddiffe-BrowTi mote little in comparison with other 
leading anthropologists of his generation* ft is ii^ortont 
to add that c very'thing he wrote is stiU significant. TTiis is as 
true of his short noies,' controversial articles and reviews as 
of the better-known and more sysremade papers. They are 
pregnant with ideas and inright which will inspire field 
research and theory^ for many years to come. 

RaddifFt>Brt>wn*s connexion with the Royal Andiropo- 
logical Lisittute went back to 1909, when he became a 
Fellow, and he supported the Institute loyaDy all liis bfe. 
He was President in the difficult ycar^ 1940-1942 and later 
served very consdentiously on the Council and on 
Institute Committees, He gave devoted service also to other 
bodies concerned with promoting anthropological study 
and research^ for example the International African Institute. 
The Royal Anthropological Institute conferred various 
honours on him. He was awarded the Rivers Medal in 
1938, w^as elected the Erst Henry Myers Lecturer in 1945, 
and received the Huxley Memorial Medal in 1951. He 
took great pride in these honours and also in his life 
presidency of the Association of Social Anthropologists. 
He was elected a FcUow^ of die British Academy in 1950 
and a Member of the Royal Ncthtrlands Academy of 
Sciences. 

What manner of man was "R.-fl.' as Im friends and 
pupils usually called him? He was tall and of striking 


appearance. As a young man at Cambridge he had the 
nickname of *Anaxchy Brown/ This was a friendly 
tecognicion of the streak of aloo&css in Iiim and of his 
repuEadon for holding somewhat highbrow ideas in 
matters of art, life and literature* But though he W'as 
always somewhat reserved and had indmatc des wdth only 
a very few close friends^ there was nothing of the recluse 
or [he ivory-rowcT scholar about him. He greatly enjoyed 
bodi giving and receiving hospitality and wns as geuiu in 
die company of a group of students as in the Common 
Room of All Souls. He took tlie greatest pleasure in good 
food. Food wine and, most of all, good conversarion. 
Though he could he severe to the point of scorn with 
slipshod thought and w'as repelled by bigotry or irrational 
prejudices of any kind, he w*as quite incapable of malice. 
He w^ 3 s unfailingly helpful co younger students. He read 
their numuscripts, gave them advice, and made fertile 
theoretical suggestions for their work, without stinting 
dmc or patiejice, lie w^as gentle with his fnends and happy 
in their affccdoiK For a man so detached in hri personal 
relationships and his philosophy of life, his bonds with 
them w^etc very dose* He admired and was influenced by 
dassJcal Gliincse culture and philosophy and by the W'riters 
of the French Enlightennient. He was 3 poor academic 
politidaii for he did not care to seek alter powder. But he 
win be remembered by those wiio knew him well most of 
all for his stiigle-niindcd and life-long devotion to the 
advancemenE of andiropology and his ability to inspire 
others with this ideal. 
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Valley has been defined by excavations. It is as follows: 

Danib Sadaat III 
t>ainb Sadaat It 
I>anib Sadaai 1 

KGM fKili Ghul Mohaininad) IV 
KGM (Kill Ghul Mohammad) 111 
KGM (Kili Ghul Mohammad) tl 
KGM (Kili Ghul Mohammad) I 

KGM I is die picccramic hori20ii outlined in my pre- 
liminaiy' report,* (I have abandoned die term ‘Kili' used 
for these levels previously and now use the more appropri¬ 
ate abbTeviaiion KGM to describe the sequence at tnat site 
of Kili Ghul Mohammad). The KQM It levels contain 
rather coarse hand-made potterv, much of which is basket- 
impressed. Occasional painted decoration occurs. KGM III 
is marked by the appearance of the fint wheel-made wares. 
The decorative style features black on red slip and simple 
dcsigm which strongly suggest northern Iran as dieir place 
of origin. The succeeding KGM IV levels contain the so- 
called Kechi Beg wares which have a strong suggestion of 
the Amri tradition in their decorative style. Damb Sadaat I 
appears to be a bier phase of the Kechi Beg style with 
typical Amri-Iike polychrome decoration a&ed. Damb 
&daat II represents a period when the ebborate decorative 
style of the so-called Qtictia vv'arc was in full vogue. Accom¬ 
panying diis ware is the fine black-on-grcy pottery which 
has a wide dUrribuiion in Baluchistan. Damb Sadaat JU 
represents the last known prehistoric culture in the Querta 
Valley. It is characterized by a limited repertory of painted 
pottery dcsigjis. r.e. the Sadaat, and an elaborate fertility 
cult which includes bull figurines and ‘Mother Goddesses' 
of the so-called ‘Zhob' type. 

The entire sequence appears to has’c contbmed without 
significant break from preccramic times and this conclusion 
appears to be con finn ed by the overlapping of pottery 
styles. It is therefore sgnifttant that it is only in the Damb 
Sadaat HI levels that contact with the Harappan civilization 
occurs. Two carbon-14 samples for the Damb Sadaat 11 
levels were tested and exactly the same date for each was 
arrived at. t-iz. c. a too a.c. (4030^200 years; 4030^400 
years). If one accepts this date the Damb Sadaat HI leveb 
represent a period after aooo B.C. Since these levels arc 
rather extensive (12 feet deep at Damb Sadaat—at least 
two building phases represented) it niay well be that Damb 
Sadaat III represents a eonsiderable period of time, soim- 
whcrc lee us say between 2000 and 1500 b.c. in the Bolan 
Pass a Harappan-Mchi site was found which indicates an 
extension of the Harappan civilization towards the Quetta 
Valiev. The evidence in the Quetta Valley thus indicates 
that Hiis extension was taking place after 2000 d.c. 

Tuming from the Quetta Valley to Lorabi, the district 
of northern Baluchistan east of the Quetta Valley, we 
discover strong evidence for the btaicss of the Harappan 
contacts in this portion o| Baluchistan. This evidence is 
based on research which is at present under way on the 
materials brought back from Loralai as the result of survey 
and excavation there in 1950-1931. Three sites arc particu¬ 
larly important in this area, because they are tu fairlv close 
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proximity to one aiiother. These sites are Kana Ghundai 
(the noTthemmost), Sur Jangal(jn the middle), and Dabar 
Kot (on the south). Our excavations at Sur Jangah (con- 
dustuns in the preliminary report now revised) indicate 
three distinct ceramic traditions at the site, uis. Sur Jangal 
t,lt. 111. 

Sur Janga] 1 has both a coarse lund-madc decorated ware 
ajid a wheel-made ware decorated in the style of KGM HI 
in the Quetta Valley. The ty^ is founo also in Rana 
Ghundai L. Sur Jongal l( is clearly influenced by the Keebi 
Beg—Amri tradition as defined in KGM IV—Damb 
Sadaat 1 in the Quetta Valley. The fme-liiie decorative 
style of the Piggott-Ross Rana Ghundai H type is found in 
these levels as arc a number of sherds of dc Cardi‘s Togau 
style. Sur jongal III is characterized by the broad black-on- 
red painting most typically fiiuntl at Periano Ghundai in 
Zhou. Here too is the red-on-red ware identified in Rana 
Ghundai 111 If-c.t More impoiiant perhaps are the associa¬ 
tions of such ceramic t)'pes as the black-on-grcy ware of 
Damb Sadaat U, In addition other pottery types found 
typically in die Quetta Valley in the Damb Sadaat II-III 
levels are found in Sur Jangal (e.jf. Quetta w'cc svarc). 

Tlic chronological relationship between Rana Ghundai 
i, II, III, Surjan^ t, II, 111, and the Quetta Valley sequence 
is thus apparent (see Table l). 

When We examine the Sur Jaiigai material we discover 
no indications of contact w'idi ihc Harappan civilizadon. 
Yet within 2 j miles of Sur Jangal are found two Harappan 
sites: Duki mound and Dabar Kot. Dabar Kot surface 
colieeoons reveal that deep within tlic mound there ate 
leveU which equate to all three prehistoric ceramic tradi¬ 
tions found at Sur Jangal and Rana Chundai.S We can thus 
conclude that the Harappan occuption of Dabar Kot came 
after the occupation represented by Sur Jangal HI. This, of 
course, confirms the es’idcncc of the Quetta Valley 
sequence. We arc again Justified in arguing the lateness of 
the Harappan civilization's arrival tn Baluchistan. 

At Harappa Wheeler's recovery ofa ‘Zhob’ ware under¬ 
lying the Harappan renuins at that site is significant, for it 
appears to be another clue indicative of the rime of the 
Harappan civilization's arrival in the Punjab. The decora¬ 
tive style of die recovered sherds appears to be that of Sur 
Jangal 11-111 Rana Ghundoj tt-lll tradition. In any case the 
aitire Harappan occujpatton occun above this level, indicat¬ 
ing the possibility of the existence of that occupation at 
approximately the same rime as tbar of the one at Dabar 
Kot or in the period just before. r.r. Sur jangal HI times. 

In Sind we have tw'o interesting pieces of csridcnce. The 
first is die occurrence of the Harappan levels over those of 
the Amri. We arc not certain, ot counc, of the origin of 
the Amri tradition. It is certainly widespread m Baluchis- 
^i. There appear, however, to be two phases of the Amri 
design style. The first is the very fine line drawing of 
hachures, sigmas, diamonds, etc.; the second involves poly- 
chromy and a broader brush stroke, (n the Quetta VallCT 
the lattCT stage merges in the Quetia-svare design tradition 
» that it becomes difficult to separate late Kechi Beg style 
from ^orly Quetta ware. It is therefore interesting to oWerve 
at such sites as Pandi ^Vahi and Ghazi Shah a number of 
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shcrdi wlucli il]iJ:str;iCc :i stroiig ccndctity rewards the 
Quetta-ware design tndidon.® This may be an indicadeti 
of a larc Amri st)'le flourisfiing prior to the Harappan 
occupation of that site. The wond piece of evidence of 
interest is that of the existence in the so-called ‘lower 
levels^ at Mohenjo-Daro of several examples of a w'are 
rype named by us 'Quetta wee ware^ whicliis described 


Quetta Valiev that there vvas an apparent diminution of 
population after the last 'prehistoric' occupadon. (There 
were no indlcadons of violeuce at die dose of this occupa¬ 
tion, though this is only on the evidence furnished by one 
excavated sire* Damb Sadaat,) The porter}' type which 
appears to succeed in the Quetta Valley is a heavy hand¬ 
made Tivarc decorated rathex coarsely with simple designs 


in the coming report.^ This ware k very common in rhe sometimes in polychrome* These designs arc roughly of 
Damb Sadaat ll-Itl levels in the Quetta Valley* two types: simpic gcomccric forms and curvilinear modfo 

f^Thc archarological evidmec at this date thus indicates the bttcr somedines having a teiidriHilce appearance* The 

chat the Harappan civilizanon was in Sind during the ware h Ixcqucntly decorat^ with raised bands usually in^ 

period represented by Damb Sadaat H-IIl in the Quetta ^ d$cd diagonally or in crosses- This pottery type ap^ars in 
Valley and Sur Jiingal—Rana Ghundai III tn Loralai, that it*’ Ram Ghiindai IV.® It is common cm the surftice of Dabar 


was expanding northwards into Baluchistan in Damb 
Sadaat til times and after the end of the occupation of Sur 
Jatigal. If we accept the carbon-14 dating of Damb Sadaat 
II we musi place this expansion in the period after 2000 
B.C. If we consider the evidence at liarappa as in any way 
mdieadve, we might include the occupation of that site as 
a part of the same northward expansion of the Harappan 
civilization as that of Baluchistan* This would mean that 
Harappa was occupied after 2000 b.c* Considering the 
chronology as a wholcp it seems rhar the date of 1 joo b,c* 
for the end of the Harappan civilization is too early, A date 
nearer 1200 s.e. or later is probably more accurate since it 
allows for the not inconsiderable expansion and establish¬ 
ment of that civilization in areas remote from its apparent 
place gf origin. (The question might be posed here whether 
the place of origin migh t be cast and north of Sind* In that 
case the expansion into Sind would have to be considered 
as no earlier than Damb Sadaat 11 times on this present 
evidence.) 


Kot, Periano Ghundoi, and Kaudani,? There appears to be 
an idcntitication of this type with one form ot dc Cardi's 
Londo wirc**^ 1 have c^cd this type Ghul ware after 
the site where it was first idcndfied in the Quetta Valley* 
It is a ceramic tradition entirely new’ to Baluchistan and 
perhaps is therefore in<hcadve of an invasion of some kincL 
li appears to me to be a good candidate for consideration 
as a marker of the period of the Aryan occupation. 

Another interesting ware type is found in Northern 
Baluchispin and it too has relevance to problems leLting 
tn the Aiy^an invasion. For some reason* Ross overlooked 
a ware type which is nor mfiequcntly found at Rana 
Ghundai. We located several fragments m site$ at what can 
be regarded as a Rana Ghundai IV levcL^* This is a 
wheel-made ware, decorated in broad lines of black and 
red running horizontally around die body of the vessels. 
The rim is frequently d^orated w'lth loops and hatching. 
Various other geometric and curvilinear motifr also occur. 
This type of decoration suwesK the Jhufcar style more chan 


The question of ihe arclm>logicat identification of the pfchtly* Its stratigraphic n^tionship to Ghul w’arc at Rana 

Aryan period is directly pertinent to the problem of the fehiinaai is not dear though there is some indication that 

dironolog)" and in this regard there ap^ars to be some pc Li somewhat earlier* This ware h found at Dabar Kot, 

new evidence. 1 have pointed out in the hnal report on the iMoghul Kala, and - If this b really a Jhutar type 
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\r2rc, and 1 have no o^m:}|| at present to suggest otherwise, 
it perhaps indicates the route along which the Arym ln~ 
vasions came. The Gomel Pass has perhaps been under¬ 
rated as a major route out of Afghiiiistan by archaeologists^ 
[t certainly was not uiiderraccd by invaders of India m die 
historic past or by the British in the days of the Indian 
Empire, k is one of the major passes used by ihe seasonal 
nomads in their arniuaj migra cions today* The evidence 
for a Jhokar occupadon of Bditchiscan in the Gomel Pass 
area suggests diat that pass w as used by invaders at the end 
of 'prehistoric" times. It is conceivable that the Jhukar 
people pushed by militant pressures in Eastern and South¬ 
ern Afghanistan moved chrough the Gomel Pass to the 
Deraj at or 10 the Zhob Valley to Lorahu and thus to Sind. 
The Ghul ware also follows this distribucion in gEmeral, 
Therefore it may well be chat the Gomel Pass w^as the 
critical pass when the invasions of the Indus Valley took 
place. 

It is signjficant that Rana Ghundai V, the upper levels at 
Dabar Kot, and Moghul Kali all are featured by the 
stamped, moulded^ applique, and rope wares coiniiiori to 
the Buddhist periods of northern Pakistan and Easrem 
Afghanistan. If we accept the evidence for a laccr date for 
the Arj'an inv’asions and if such ware types as Londo, Ghu], 
and Jhukar arc indic.itivc of the period subsequent lo those 
invasioii 5 < ir appears thai we are making progress towards 
clarifying the chronology of the post-Harappan Indus 
Valley and Baluchis tan. 

jViiJfj 

* W„ A. Faincr^'is^ Jn, * Atcha^t^logy of the Quetta Valley, West 


Pakistan,' Pap^s nf A.MNrH., Vol. XLVI, pait i, {in 

press}. 

^ Id^m, * Piclimiiuiy Report on the PiehiAtoric Ardmilogy of 
the A^han-Baluchi Areas/.Hmcrifai? .VfiJinnn No. ijRy, 

la September, l95ip pp- 5J-17+ 

> IhiJ.^ pp. iS-if. 

J, 'A Chakoltchie Site in Noithmi Baltichistin/J, 
iVciir EiUt. Stuif., Vol. No. 4, Oaober, p. 305; FEte 6, 
7; Ag. 4* Mo$- h 11; Stuart PiggcKt^ /Vhufflrfr Lomieti 
(Pclinn Books), 1950:^ p. 123. 

s Tim statenietii is nude on the- bash of die fur&ce eaUL'cuaiu 
nude in a* I 3 abar Kot. Stetn^ Afrj#u. + 4 rrA. Surv. Ind.^ No. 37, 
DdJu, 19^, Plate Xiy, D. rj, D. 19, O. 39. Plate XV, D.N. e. a, 
iliiisiT;rCes sherds typical of Stir Jungal^Raru Ghundai only 
0 . 19 tiuy be of Sur jaiii^aj—Ranj Ghtu^dd J1 kveb. 

* N. G| Majumdar* ^M-Vplondoni m Suid/ Afruu, .-irdr. Sitrv. 
frMf.p No. 4a, I&34; PLite XXVH, 23. 49 . 5 o, 31; Plate XXVllI, S, 
24, 30. Ic ii of internt that the dccpradw style of the dunds illys- 
™ed in Plate XXVi 3a, Plite XXVIII, 4 h 44. and pcmbJy U 
in the so-called Faiz Mohammad or Biaek-oii-grey tfaditkni found 
m l>amb Sadaat II. The dcsigru on PUie XXVIL 25* 3 j, arc very 
■typical of Damb Sadaat III. Oil this basis it w^ould not be surprisiiig 
to tlnd the Harappan occupadon of Sind later than Damb Sadaat 
III. It is certain thic there are other tradiriorts than the Amri (as at 
preicnl defuied) underlying the Hirappan levels at these sites. 

yR.J. H. MacKay, FuftkrT at Delhi, 

TW7i Vol. tL Plate LXVW, 1,2. 

* Roh, hf. lit, Pbte XL 2, and %. 3. 

? Stein, he, rnf., 1959. ilJuitrates one ^rd for Dabar Kot, Pbte 
XJVp 0 , a|; Perbno Ghundai, none illustrated; Kaudani, possibly 
PkteX,K, 3 , K. jp K. 3 

* ■ B. de Catdi, * A New Prehistotid Ware koni liaJuehistan,^ 

Vol. XIII, Part 2* 1951* pp. (5« f., fig. 1. No. 61 fig. 2, Nos. i, 3, 

Stein, he. eli., 1919: Plate XIII don not Uliirtraic thw type fi>r 
Rana Ghundai either. 

ihid,, Plate XV, O, E. ii, 6, D. E ii, 4 (Dabar Kijt); Pbte XtU 
M, K. 5, possibly M. K. S {MoghuJ KaU); Stein docs not illiutratc 
the type for Kaudani. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Centraary of Ncandertal Man: Part I. By Bernard Camp- 
Duittiiwh Ltfc’w/iivy af Phymal Anihrapittej^y^ 
Unhmiiy AfiiicwM ^ .dftna-gwyy twid Eihuali^y, Cmn- 
bridi*c. IVifh a hxi 
Thiv year ii the ctntftiary of the discovery of the cdehratcd 
prehistoric human fowil from the Neauder valley^ in Germany. 
An intematkmal wmpoiium luu recently been held {tti Auguit) 
to discuu ptoblenu relatbg to the fossil* and it fheiefore snrtm an 
appropriate rime to recall the hutary' of the discover)' and the part 
if has played in biokigkaJ thought during the last hundred vean. 

The skull, which coottiH merely of the roof of the train, cue 
(caloite), together wiih a number of limb bones, was disco vered by 
workmen who were clearing out the floor deposits of a cave tSo 
feet up in the steep limesione cliffs of ihc NconEier valley, abo%'e 
the river T.XjsscI near Hochdal, bctwccTi Elherfeld and Dilsjeldorf 
T|jc cavern conramed a deposit of five fete of loamy mud, and 
Irani the base of dik the bones were collmccL The workmm 
believed them to be those of an animal and unlonunaicly collected 
only the most perfeer: ic waj a local pabcantologuV Dr. G. 
Fiahlfnff, who rccognfred them to be human and saved them for 
ppstcrity. The mud d^sit contained no data of an artkcologieil 
or pdiuntokwkal kind. Sir C Lydfs sketch of the cave Crtie 
Geel(3xiea{ Bvidener ef ike Antiquity of Mmt, London, TS63, p. A 
fig. 1) makes it dear that the loamy mud (fr), which is quite liniilaf 
to the uirfiice soil on the phteau above the cave (d), could have 
been wadicd down the funnel, with the bones perhaps at any 


time* There was no stalagniitic cruit ovcrljTing the bonesj, neither 
weft animal bones or Hint implements found in the deposit. 
Three years later, die canine tooth of a bear having no certain 
relationship to the jikull w'as found in anorher branch of the cave. 
It Was not iden tified. 



ftt. 1 , SECTION OF nre neandejitiial cave near 

ofissEinoBF 

fi) Oivffn 60/fft abnvr tht DUfuL cwi? loo feel bthw ihr surfact ,if 

f lit (; (i) Laiim ri>birrMi(T iht Jj^mr of ihf fdtif tht'liKtiom 

if uihith the h,„w„ sktttit,n u>j}fp»nd; ((-. 0 ftrffi tunncdias tke «iv 
With the upper K(f/«r p/ iht eirmitry; [iti SupetJiekrI ^rndy tiutm; 
(r) Dei^irriiijn liniesi^nf; (jf) Tcrrjccj, ar ledgt ijf rorfe 
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The MMOunccmcnt of the i^iscovery nf che calotte cune at a 
time f 11^57)^ when rJi,e exisccnHre of antediluviin man w» bdfig 
brivdy uippi-stfc^ by llouchcr dc PenhaonJ hotly di-ipuEcd by 
anrkjuadaM throughout Europe* The di&covcry, however, had 
little cfTect iri the owing to the tack of any recogukable 

aretinM^logica! coiirexf, Prehijtorians, in foci, overtookcci the news 
a] most airifcty: their attention wai iofiiead to be dircctcii to the 
excavation of the Brtsiiharii cjvc near Torc|Ujy, wliteh in 1^5^ did 
so much ro tip the balance towards acceptance of aticcdilnvbn 
man, 

EnihlroTT handed chc skull and bones to Dr. Scliiafhausen. who 
was then Profetsor of Anatomy at Doim Univenity, and in 1857^ 
Schaofhausen pubhshed his ilrst rcpf>Tt on them^ in which lie 
readied die rollow^tng conchidon^i: first, diat the calotte betonged 
10 a normal {i.e. non-pa thological) bur hirherti^ unknown fonn 
of hnmanir)^; secondly, that it was very andent, antecedent to 
the Celts and Gennani; thinily, that it w^as cojiBcrnpom)' with 
the la[«f animats of the Diluvium (Pleistocene)» Schaafhausai 
maintained this extreme age in spite of the ahsenee of any proof. 
Professor F. Mayer of Bonn poinfect out at the same time tlut rhe 
dendritic deposits on the bones were no sure indication of great 
age, as bones that lud been quite recently interred often bore 
siniilir deposits. He bier expressed the view^ that rhe calmtc wjj 
that of a Russian Cossack suficriiig froirt rickets who had 
cravidcd into the cave fo die during the campaign of 1814111n a 
fuller description the following ycar ,4 Scluafhausen put forward 
his views on ihc sigotficance of the skull, and^ in spite of sonic 
minor anatomical inaecuracics, he came much nearer to the truth 
than Mayer, when he concluded that' there is no reason whatever 
for regarding the unusual do'elopnicnt of the fiontal sinuses ... 
as an uidi^idual or pathological deformity t it is imquKCionably 
a race character^ nid is physiologically connected with the un- 
cominon thickness of the other bones of the skeleton, wliich 
exceeds by about one half the usual prop\irtion .*5 He also drew 
attention lo what he iJiferfcd musE be die very low^ fada! angle of 
the specimen, but noted tbit the eraniil capadri^ could not have 
been lower than the average for inpirm. As early as 1853^ 

SchoaFhausen had published hii own theory’ of organic transmuti- 
tton,^ and had written that 'bving pLmis and animab arc ntn 
separated from the exdncr by new creactons* but are to be regarded 
as iheir dcscendotifs [ImHigh continued reproducrion.' The fact 
that ScLtafhauscn held such ideas must have considerably aided 
his acceptance of fhe Nemdenal ftmO as a piimirive kind of man. 
Darwin and Wallacefamous paper introducing their thc?ory of 
evolution and namril selection was read before the Linncan 
Society ditrbig the some year (j&58jp? and no doubt comidcrably 
infiuenced the way in which the discovery was received by British 
biologisrs- The fos^ w^as meticione(.l by one or iwo journals in 
England p such as the H Wfmm/firr RfniVii'p bm the finl scientific 
treatment of the subject was by George Busk, at the rime Hunterim 
Professor of Anammy and Phv-siology at the RoyiJ College of 
Surgeons of London. Busk wvis a good Getmaji scholar and lud 
already published a number ofC^rmoji scientific papers in English. 
His versatile mind immediately saw' the iinpcirtancc of the 
Ip Neanitcftal disco very h and he published a {tonsLtion of Seboaf- 
hausen's paper in together with some remarks and itlus- 

ttarions. Busk deserves praise for brutging ihc details of the 
discovery' before English-speaking men of science. Bur he w-u in 
a stronger position than Schaailiausen had been; rhe excavations 
at Brixham ami Atry-riir-Cofe, backed by the combined weight 
of Prcf-rwich and Evans, had served to confirm Pertbea'i earlier 
hypothesis* The geological antiquity of man being thus established. 
Busk Was able to remark that the point ofimefest was to deter¬ 
mine ^iu what respects the pri«:aii race or races may have difFered 
from those which at presoit inhabit the earth/ Busk agreed in 

!■ 


general witli the views expressed by Schaafliausen. though be 
disagreed with hb conclusion that the lupcixiliaiy' ridge was 
due to enlarged frontal sinuses. Busk showTd that no correlation 
itccnrrod in other groups between such a large ridge and the 
cxtoiskm of fhe sinuses. In this character Ik recognised that the 
skull approached to a remarkable extent the condition found in 
the ehimpartzee and gorilb, and he illusirated the Neandcttal and 
chimpansice skulls side by side. 

The foUowing September (j SOa), a short paper by Blake, ilie 
English anaromm, appeared in Thf ,9 Iti tins he expressed 

the view that the skull could not be considered to fall beyond the 
range of sjpirrii, and 1 year later he amplified his opinion* 
eoncludiiig that me skull belonged to *soinc pw>r idiot or her¬ 
mit/^® A few months earlier, Thomas Henry Huxley, in a lecture 
at the Royal [nstitution, had already mainroined thar the skdb 
fiiom Engis and Ncandrrtal were little different in configurarioit 
an<l development from those of Austrahan aborigines. All these 
viewR, however, were based on railier inadequate descriptions 
and illustratiotiSi published by SchaafhaustTiT and 1 rather more 
lively appredation of the fossil w'os only made possible by the 
energies of Sir Charles Lyell, who wai at the time preparing his 
wdidtnown book ThcAufsqairyefMm^. He travelled in person to 
Neondertal and there met FuhLrcitr, who presented him with a 
cast of fhe calotte, and gave Inni a detailed description of the 
discovm‘. On his return home, Lycll gave the cast to Huxley wich 
a request to write a report on it for Ids book. This H uxley did and 
in the process he obuiiied some important photographs from 
Fuhimet of the origina], w'hich enabled him to present a more 
complete and valuable actounr of the fossil than it liod previously 
been possible for any British biologist to do. In 1863 in Tlie 
Arftiiptjty pf Lycll included HuxIcvV report, and Huxlcy 

amptiiied his eoiielusiojii and pubitshed rlicm in his Aftwi r Plive 
in jS'iJ/rrr'e. 

liuxicy was the first to make a study of the cranial leaturcs of 
the fkTssil other than the superciliary ridge, the cubic capadry» and 
one or tW‘o general characEcn oi shape: he w'.is first to recognize 
the ItTw vault and fattened ixdpiralH As a result of his studyp he 
concluded thai the fossil svas the most * pithecoid' of human 
crania yet discovered but, because of irs large cranial capacit)-, 
could not in any wuy be intermediate between man ainj apes, bur 
insread represented a man with strongly developed primitive 
chofocters, not very dissimilar ftom certain prehistoric sknlh 
already discovered ai Boneby in Denmark.^? 

TIk next impomiit paper on the subject was rcnid by Wdliam 
King, Professor of Geoh^gy at Quccn^s College, GaJway^ at ihc 
meeting ol: the British Association at NewcasdcHjn-T yuc during 
September, 111163. King suggested that the Ncanderial Cave had 
received its infiEliiig during the last part of The glacial period on 
the ^iinds of its simibrirv^ to certain caves in die Mcme valley 
studied by Lycll. He earned the analysis of the shape of the 
crajual bnncs even beyond Huxley, and was so struck by die 
peculiarity' of the skull that the conclusion of his paper is reported 
as foJIowsH; 

The author is led to n^rd the Neanderthal akull as belonging 
to a creacuie cronblly and psydiicolly dihenrnt from iiiao; and 
he proposes to dbringuish the species by the name of i/fime 
NfiSjfdrNhAtlfitsii. 

Since [hii short report was not accompanied by any reference or 
description which could give the rumc v^oUdity according to the 
Intematioual Rules of Zoological Nomcnclaiiite, the name is not 
valid as from this publication^ but from an amplified paper w'hich 
appeared in January'^ 1864,*^ The novelty of this view' waa con^ 
Mdetablc; no anatoinisr bad previously suggested a specific dis- 
tmccion for the fossil: Mayer and BloJcc thought it pathologicak 
as did Virchow shonly afterwards; Schaafhausen, Pruncr-iky 
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and B roca rliouglii k an ancioit Celt or early European of some 
kind; Htuclcy and Busk supported such a cotitcnEiDn+ th-ough 
emphasizing i ts pithecoid cluiacf-cT. Dira-in sreexed clear of die 
coDtroveny. h was left to King, m 1 S^4, to publish his dKciiption 
of j new species of rnan, and tfm papcri5 mtwi roceive our 
rccognidon for m priorit)- in the tiomenrlarun: of the Ncaiidertd 
species. 

No liisfory of Neandcnial man woidd be complete without 
some mention of the famous Gibraltar skull wbkh was the first 
human fossil ever discovered which is now acknowledged to fall 
outside the range of the species *^1™, The facts of its 

di^very aro c^ctreTnely unccnain and die first record of its 
existence comes from the mbuen of the Gibraltar Scientific 
Society for 3 ^arch, 1^4^, Here is wriiicn "Presented a Human 
Skull iionv Forbes Quany. North Front, by the Secretary/ Ft 
appears dui the Secretary' at the lime was a Lieut. Ftiiir, R. A., to 
whom we owe the preservation of this valuable specimen: the 
Fbrbcs Quarry has been identified .irid examined by Duckworth.** 
Norbing is known of wbai happened to the tkull for the next 
sixteen years, until^ in 1864, it was sent logedicr with some other 
fiwdl spedmims ro Busk and Falconer fay 1 Caprab Bromc, who 
was povemor of the military' prison on the Rock, firome had 
deveioftfd a kcoi interest m paLToniological discovery sbcc his 
excavation of the GenitraCavc. Encouraged by Bu>k and Falconer 
Bromc had employed his prisomm! in paiTontological excavation^ 
and sent numerous fossil bones cuFjigland. In a second shipment 
sent by him, which arrived tow-ards the middle of 1864, he b- 
duded die human cranium. Duckworth has wrinen**® that Busk 
brought the skull to England himsclfin rfWi?, and this information 
was repeated on vadoiu occasions by Keith [in Ms boob of 1913 
and but in vnew' of the account that Busk himself wrote of 
b^w he received the fbsil in London,^? such a po&ubiliry sccim 
very' unlikely! It is mated by Ketth^ft that, ironically raough, 
Bromc was dismissed (itm his post and the Service for "his 
employment of prison labour in the cause of sciencep but for a 
time at Ii=a$t, it appears that the Secretary of Sute for War looked 
in kindly fashion upon hh endeavours.^^ 

Busk reported the arrival of the $kull and described its candid 
tfon*^: he realized immediately its resemblance to the NKuidertal 
Calotte. Shortly alterM^jitk, while engaged on a paper which they 
were preparing for the British Association meeting at Bath to be 
held m September, Falconer w'mre to Busk anti proposed the 
name /ifluia falpiius, from the ondent name for Gibrahar.** 
DiKussinn in ihii letter thdr nroposed exbbidon of the fossil 
Falconer humorously suggesicd tlw following advcrriscmmij 

Walk up? Ladies and Gcntlenicti. Walk up! and see Profcaor 
limk's Citand, Priacan, Pithecoid^ McsocepholunsdlJ Prog¬ 
nathous, AgrbblemnLarciia, PJatyciieniic, wiJd ra/pimr 
of Gibraltar. 

No tcconl exists in the report of the name having been mentioned, 
and if is theterore not valid, even ifit had prknfity 1 ikfore the end 
of the tucciihg, Biuk and Falconer received a grant of £fSO from 
the Hfittsb Asweiation, and laileJ for Gihraltor^ to continue die 
exploration of the Genista Cave. Fakcuier swn after, in 
January', but not before he had recorded on appreciaiion of 
that unforturpte seddirr Captain Biome. Our debt tu Falconer, as 
a pioneer in pbxKitology, is thfinJtdy greater. For his view's on 
the Gibraltar skulk we miist turn to some correspondenee of the 
previous year, m which he w'lote^^ r 

You may see from tne that I do not regard this pikioit pithamd 
flrjiB i* the 'misfing link* so 10 speak, ii is a case of a veiy^ low 
ty^pc of humoniry—very low and savage, and of extreme 
antiquity—btii itiil man, arni mn a halns-ay Mep between man 
and inoukey. 


NtJifji 

* The trh^ nanic of the species nfjndritftj/mju retoini die 

h irt fJwI lincff it predates the revision of Gennan orthogiapliy of 
igoi. In the v'enucular name the A is dropped aceortlmg to the 
tuodem Gennan usage. 

^ J L Schianiameti, Nomrliv Vtt.Ptru^s. Rhtinl, Bonn, Vol. 
XIV (1^57). pp. xxxviii-sdii, and Corrcspondcnzbktt Nr. pp. 

3 “ F. May^cr, 'Ueber die ibssilcn Uebentatc eines luetuddlchcn 
Schadeli und Skcletesln eiuer PchcnhcShle des Dussd-oder Neondcr- 
Thalci/ .Liu#. Physini^ Leipzig* i8f4, pp, 1^26. 

* H. Schaofhauscn, 'Zur Kcontniss der ilccstcn Rasscnschodjd** 
Miitla"! Affh., 1S5!?, pp. 453-78, 

y From Erambtion by G. Busk. See note 9. 

* H. Schaa£hauseii, "Ueber BcTt^digkdt und tJmwandJung der 
Allen; FWj. Nalarh. FVr. i^mu. RJidn!., Bona, Vol. X fiSsj), pp. 
420-51. 

r C. Darwin and A. R, Wallace^ *On the Tendency of Species to 
form Varitbe?; and on the Ferpetuarioil of Varietaes and Species hy 
Natural Means of Selection,* LiPin, Sw., VoL III (1859), PP« 
45 ^-^. 

* G, Busk, ^On the Cranij the Most Andcni Races of Man. 
By Professor H Sctiaafhaiuen of Bonn/ Nor. Hist .Rer., N.S.. 
Vol. I (j86i), pp. t5J-7t5. 

J C, C. BJlike„ On the Occurrence of Huni;]ii Remains Cort- 
tenipomicom with those of E.mncT Animals/ Be CmIwui, VoL 
IV (1861), pp. 

M, ‘On the CraiLium of the Most AnciEOt Races of Men/ 
ihid^, VoL V (iRfia), pp. 

^ * Lyell^ ep. erf. 

X. H. HuiMy, EiMtfrno* as to AfanV Place ttt Nature, Londou, 
181S3, 

^3 Lyell, pp. fit Sec p. 8 * 5 . 

M See Rep. BtiL Ass. (Newcastle), iSfij, 

n W. King, "The Reputed Fostil ?Vbn of NeanderthaJ/ Quart. 
J* Srf, Vol. I fl8E54j, pp. 

L FL Duckworth, ‘Gave Exploraiioo at Gibraltar m 
September, i^ro/J. R. Anihrop. Inst., VoJ. XL! (1911). pp. 350-to* 

'J G. Btisk, "FiilTecoid Priscau Man from GibralEarp^ Tl^c Reader, 
Vd|, IV (1864)^ ppr logf. 

Sir A. Keith, The Early Hiseory of tlie Gibrahir Crotiiurn 
-Varirre, Vol, LXXXVU (ipn), pp. 

*f H. FalctKEKT^ Paiirottlolttf^, MemSiUtdNotes, Loudon, I StiB, VoLR 

Fakoncr, rir., p. 561, fbotnotc. 


TbeHi$tlnteirtiaHoDalCoiigreu ofHumanGeitcdca, Ckipcn-^ 
wn hag*Ht I95<i. By Dr. D. f. Roberts^ Depanrnent Humim 
1/3 Uniirrsiiy Mtifeum, Oxford 

An event of considerable jsignificanec for physical 
an chropology waa the succc» of the Ftnt Intcmatkirta! Congress 
ot Human Genetics, held in Copenhagen from 1 to 6 August^ 
1956. Whcrc^ in $4?me anduopoiogical ciitte the study of huimn 
populations from the genetical point of view' is stiB today regarded 
as a nu^^ky, the Congress demonstrated how real'were the 
achicvcTiioits of anrbropological studies and how great was their 
conttibudon 10 the more general science of human gemetks. 

There were nearly 500 paniciponis, roprtaentmg 26 different 
ci>anmcs. Some 12$ papers were inbniiitcd of w'hMi 21 per cent, 
emanated ftom the United States^ r8 per cenr. fioni Britain and 
9 per cent, from Denmark, Of the seven scctiom of the Congress^ 
i^t devoted Eo physical anthropology under the tirlc of "PopuL- 
Hnn gcncTicsv anthropology aitd blood gtoups* was die most 
vigorous^ for here were presented nearly one-diird of all coin^ 
tntinirations^ Britain with 25 per cent, and the UniEed Slates widi 
20 per coir. iHiin bdng the main contributors. Moreovcfp a large 
propoitTcn of ^e papers read in the plenary sesstem and in the 
remabing iccrioni (concerming interna] medicine, psycholc^. 

cyToIqgy, ophrblmologs', and genetical aiufj-sii} were 
of marked aniJiroplogical inEcresf. 
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Tlic pomctilftr anr^ciwn of some of raardi ws evt- 
dcnccii by the number of author? who spoke on them and of the 
ntidicncc who jrrcnclcd. Such [opdo included tor irucincc the 
existing load of human mijcations and the possible effecR of 
ntdionon^ die blood groups and their associations with didcroit 
diseases, the abnomid bkmoglobimt the generic stmerure of 
hufiiin popuLtions, and the genetic significanoc of cousin 
maitiagej. Jn the sessions of niore specialist appeal several spec¬ 
tacular cDinmunkations atioctcd wide interest: for instance the 
dcinonsrranon that man possesses only 46 chromosoincs instead 
of 4 Hit the accepted mimber for many years. Among the mass of 
high-c^uality work presented it b nor poiuble to select for meniit^n 
here indSv'idual conuibutions: these are shortly to be pubbshed in 
a votnme of proceedings. 

The success of the ingress wa^ in Urge measure due to the 
cffidcnc)' ^ith which it was run. The Presidoit, Professor Tage 


Kemp, and hh orgmlidog oomtniiicc are to be eontpirmemed on 
the result of their crTom. 

A Biography of L. H. Morgan 

Ih^ofcssor Leslie A. “WhitCp of the Department of 
17 ^ Anthropology^ University' of Micli^ant Ann Arbor* 
Michigaup k collecting material for a biography of 
Lc^sis Henry' Morgan [jilS-8l)* and is amdous to locate letters 
written by him with a view to obraming phocosiatic copies where 
possible, hie corresponded with the tollowkig to a greater or 
less extent during the yean indicated: Charles Darwinp 1871-77: 
Sir John Lubbock, 1871: Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 1871^0: 
J, F. McLennan* data not certain: Herbert Spencer, 1872-77; 
Edward Btimcrr Tvlor* 1871; CJurlcs SuniJand Wakcp 1K75. 
The Civ-opemion pf readers who may know of any such Icitefs k 
bvited. 
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Marriage* Auf hority^ and Fittal A Study of UuiUtertfl 

Cross-Cousin MamAgr. By GrCTie*' 4/id 

7 DiJtN'd Af. (77rc Frtr Prfii), 

^ ' I95J. 64. Pfk^ la 

This is a short study of a Hnuted subjeer, but it Jus imny impEca- 
lionl. The authors set out to test the conditiom under whidi imi- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage occiin by means of a cros^uIturaL 
survey, both in otder to check a hypothesis of Professor Le\'^i- 
5tmiiss’i ajid iu order to put forward what they consider to be a 
mote sausfaetory^ hypodiesk, Les'i-Strauss^s hypothesis in hk Lcj 
ilnidura ithnaHoirts dc h purt^ii^ was that matr^teral croSJ-coosin 
iiiarriage for a man occurs mote frequently than patribteral croSs- 
eoLuin manriage becatne it leads to ^generalized, exeliangc^ of 
w'omen, the most valuable ilcarCc goods, and hence produces 
gteatet solLlarity in the society. The present authors ctnisideTed this 
to be a * final cause’ (hcoryf and therefore inherently uiuatklaetory ^ 
and they sought for an efficient eaii$e^ theorj'. 

In practice itnikceral croo^uiin marriage (with mamage to 
the cKhcr croSlhce«4iui disapproved) occurs very rarely. Tlie theory 
with which the anthnn itancd was that the inaLTdacenil form svould 
be found in societies possessing patrilineal kin groups^ whOe the 
patrilatcial form would be found in societies possessing niatriiu^al 
kin groups. Uns k a ipcdal hypothesis* arising froui a more general 
theory put forward by Professor Homans in his The Hutitm Grmtpt 
that a man seeks for hii * aflcctionatc * rebtionihips where' authority" 
docs not be. 

The proposttiou above was tested on societies in the Yale cross- 
mlrural sample^ and a perfect cotTnlatidti crticrged. Feeling that this 
was too gemd to be true* the authors liiuiied emt every society they 
could find in avaibble libraries.. The perfection of the hypothesis 
was dimurbed. But after surveying the exceptions, they were able 
to reformulate the hypothesis to cover every case except one dnuk- 
ful tribe. The new fommlaticin stated that^ in those societies practis¬ 
ing uniktetaH^ross-rouamniMmgc (35111 all)i where jotal autboriry 
Over cgp male lay with Either or Other's lineage he svould be ap¬ 
proved to many hts nisxbctk brothers daughter* and where jmal 
aiathodty lay with mother's brother or niothcr'a brother^ htifeagc* 
he would be appro>Td to inany father^s sutcr’s daughter. It wa$ 
found that the patiilineal-inatrilatcnl cross-couiin sonetict were 
clnrly demarcated: special analysk tud to be made of matrilinea] 
soderks where before tnarmgc a man came under his fother^s 
control. The new formulation obviously sorts better with the 
general Homans hypothesis. 

The audion arc well aware of the dcHdeneks of data on the 
sodetk-s comidcred, and realize that they are working with approv'ed 
forms of marriage and not actual marriages. For this they aie not 
respocuibk* and criticism on thk point h unfair, though they w'ould 
welcome cometionj* For insunce, they take over Dr. Richards's 
acceptance of the later view of the lla, publUhed by Dx. Edwin 


Smith, dut the ila ire not matiihncal, but have double dcscetir. t 
comidcr that Dr. Smith has read Professor Forde^s anxlysis of Yak d 
into the lla^ and it more likely that Professor Cobon's analysis of 
the neighboutiitg Tonga applies: the lla probably recognize ai 
inipottant diothLir's mairJincal and father's matnlineal groups—^ 
not Eithei's paitilincal 

On the basis of die data available* I cotuidet that the authors 
demonstrate not only that Professor Levi-Stratiss's theory is mriiatk^ 
factonly forniulared, but also thar it is contradicted by die numerical 
ficts. Tliey dcmocisrratc thcLr ow'ii eoirebtion even ifp as they say, 
their reasons arc WTong, But the reasons seem valid ro me; and 1 
hope they will puTTue the other problems which they tndicatc to 
arise foofn their study: the extension of their correlation to other 
forms of niarnage; and the invesiigatJoii of the circunTjtanccs in 
which various forms of preferred and disapproved marriage occur. 
This is a line of research which is not often foUowed in Britain; and 
it is important as a check on the monographic analyses in w^hich w^e 
spcHabac. Studies of this kind also emphakzc for fiddworkers new 
fangei of facts o^n which they must w^rite cxphdtly. 

This k am eKcelIcnf study. It rmises and solves problems^ and ii 
provide! a preciie model in methodology which will be bivaluable 
for reaching and for research On other problems, 

MAX GLUCKMAN 

The AeccptAitce of Htsiories. By Kerinrih B^k. Berktlcy (U, 
rj CaHf^ R), 1951s. Pp. ija. Wer 11,75 
I /X The purpose of this schoUrly essay is to impress upon 
Kxrial scienusrs die necessity of studying history, and 
most of it is devoted to showing why they have gcncraHy igimred it. 

The author begins with Comte„ who tlimight that the dara used 
by historians not stureptihle ofidentific trarment: in eonsc^ 
quence he preferred the comparaiive method, which involved 
regarding »aderirs as organisnts. 'Comte aid hk coutetnporaries 
liad no real doubts. . . diar change w'as natural, inevitable, pro¬ 
gressive, parallel among distincc societies, from the simple to the 
oQitiplex, and, more specifically, Tfom a condition unlike that of 
modem Western Europhc to 1 eondkicKt:! like il,^ 

Herbert $pei>cer followed Goinre in regarding societies as organs 
isms* and thought that ^a principal cade of sociology was to derive 
the hhtor)r of society from an analysis of the nature ofsodety.^ Such 
tvetiB ay bvasions were 'inrtusioiis' hi the 'normal processes' of 
social growth, and w'crc to be ignored. 

TyJor followed -Conuc and Spencer* and sought evidence for the 
hbtofy of culture among survivals in the present, ignortrig the 
records of the put. He trusted to the ‘general knowledge' and 'long 
cxpcricrKc" ol ethnologic for support of the proposition that an 
aftangement of cultures in a progrcssi^^c sequence probably repto- 
u^ced *rhar actual sequence in history^* Other leading anthropolo- 
gists, British and American, of die later runctccnth century arc 
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cited ta the uitie dfect, md thr lutliDr com-iuiic! ihai thpugh ihck 
aim was a «iciii:e ofiiian everywhere jnd at ali dtiiw, they refrimed 
tmjii Using the hiiforic^l data of any peHod, and acL'tpprd inAead 
an cbbnrate philosophy of cnltiire hisiory that provided ^ priiri 
amwtrs to. the queiiioiu posed by the ^^ompJication of events' in 
hmnau experieni,T. 

He inces the on^im of this philcisophy £0 Thitcydidci and Am- 
totk, and froin them through the idioolnien to die eighteenth- 
century philosoplicTS, and goes on to show' tliat aj^nugh the 
autb^opologisK of today chim to Jnve dhorded this philosophy, 
with its 'ninctrcfith-ecnttary cvolutimiism/ they are still inspired 
by it. 'plus Professor CliiJde chooses to regard as ‘vagaries and 
ductuations* an appreciable scgniait of human esperknee, and for 
no appateni reason other than the fact that it does not accord with 
the theory of progress w^hkh he ku adopted. 

GoldetiwniseT equates the early with the primidve to the extent 
of yarding the classical CwIli a* "more recent" than the Poly¬ 
nesians, 

Profdsor E^'ani-Pritehard 'insists that a knowledge of the history' 
of an institution cannot leD ns how it w orks or fuEiedoas iti locbl 
hie.’ ■ Working Vand 'funaioning' of insdUtcttMis are here regarded 
as soinchow uot historical phciiomeiia. The ipedous distinction waj 
Tnotc pblnly made: w'hc?i RadclifTc-Browti railed for a strict icpara- 
riooi between ’i /iofiivffdl interest in human lifc" and a ‘sekritiEe 
undemanding of the iPdri^re of culture and of sod;il life": and again 
when Low-k saw as an alcematiip-e to an mietpa-urioit of 'unique 
setiei of cvend ‘ the fomiuktion of‘ gerwral sodologkal prindpjes. 

. . . iridiprniinir of ihc timtfiKiiv" Tltc autltor asks whether these and 
Qthrn feritnisly eoniend that ‘dynaniita, m itruciutt^ or funedou^ 
or change, or movements, or rrends can be found outside of history 
—ouLside of observed events or acts in time and place situations.' 

He gM on to lay diat 'the repeated ttxpcrience of Western 
leliobrs over more than a^joo years demonstrates unequivocally 
that tile analogy between sodi?ry and wi organkm has w'orkrd 
uniformly 10 stop inquiry^ and ro produce in^ges of social process 
pbudy Lomtadicted by evidence at hand/ His concludcm is dut we 
cannot tackle problems by juggling bloodless concept. "Sooner or 
later the richly varied world of couerrtc experkncM must be 
aCL-epted and struggled wdth and coatcepEually subdued. ,, . Our 
uruati™] is such that we nwof hope that wx can find some regularities 
Ln hUtpries to guide us oti our perilous way.' RAGLAN 

Rndings 10 Aothropology. by HA. Hocbtl J. D. Jonirff^s 
1 K ft. Sttfiih. Ntw VWif and (.V/fO.m'-iJffi)* 

J / y 19 S 5 Pp- arrV, 4 J 7 . Prtff £1 17s- dd. 

Iliis collection of 51 extracts fttam books and artiebs 
ia designed as a supplemenr to any general textbook of anilito- 
pology, and in parttcuLir to HockdV in ihc Pnmfthr I Vwld. 

It is intended to provide a sample of the 'variety and s-ividnes*' of 
anthropological writings, and mote espcdaily to introduce new^ 


lines ot work. The editors hope that the bfx>k will be useful for 
brpe danei of begmners* where Ubraries arc small. 

The pieces are amnged by subjects, and aldiough there is a ptc- 
pondcraiice of wntmgs from and ab^f America^ the bias is not 
excemve. One of the niaii succi-sfiil sections is that on ph)'sica 1 
anilirapologyp wbicli contains six lueiEh modem monographs on 
genetics, evolution and racial dassiUmtion- There is a good range of 
anidcs desenbiug soebj custotns, and varityuj writings on general 
tlicory, including a fme revkiiv by Lowie of the work of Morgan 
and Tylor, 

liui between the purely descriptive passages and the thoughts on 
general principles^ the editors might hi\^5 found room for more 
Comp^araiive studiei of limited topics, like Wisder's aeemnn of die 
influence of the horic in the l%ins, to iUustrare precise sehobnhip 
IS dmirtet from direct rq>arting or theoredcal reflection. In the 
te^olc^y ^cticMi, for exaiuple, one of the two deseriptiojis of 
shifciiig culcivatictti could haw been omitted to leave space: for a 
luorsograph by Balfcwir, 

Moreover^ following the CKCcUetit accounts of the collaboradon 
between genetics and physical anthropology, might there not also 
^vc been induded just one example of the modem use of physica 
in studies of primitive tL^chnologyr Ldmolpgy is very thinly repre- 
sviitedT^ and to show^ that die subject is still alive, some historical 
study trom Africa, or the PadBc w'ould have bexn in place, perhaps 
a review of Hcrji'erdihrs theories, which get a ca valier dssm isial from 
Linton in bis ' New^ Light on Ancient Atnerka.' Tlieie art quite fuU 
sccticrtu EHi field tediiiiques and applied anthropology^ and two 
artidp on linguiidcs, but nothing on primirive art or folklore^ and 
no hint of dte classical tradition of Fraser^ HasEuek^ Dawkins and 
Gilbert Murray. 

t^utwTighing these otnisriom^ however, h tlic one great merit 
of the collection^ that all the pieces are written ui dear and fluent 
language. The editor; have done well to show that the best anthro- 
polo^u On stOI explain rhdr work, howeSTr tccbjiicih in w'cuds 
intell^ible to all. q DRICE 

Prcmifiv* Art. Boas. New yerit (Dei'cr 1555. 

Si.yi 

J O (J ^ unabridged editiqn of the dassic work on 

the deyelnpnictit of art style first publisbcd in Oslo hi 
19 - 7 ' All of the iUustiadons have been reproduced and a handy 
indra of dames has been added. The endpapers, which arc new, 
detnet more from the total appearance of the b^k than I w'ould 
luve deemed possible. The content is, however the impoftant 
thJng^ and tmee this remaijii unchanged we must be grateful to 
Dover Publicaiicns fur nuking rhe book available agaiti+ and at a 
reasojiable price. It goe^ without SAying th.1i no one can work in 
the fields of primitive art, an liistory, or the theory of cultural 
developmenc w-ithouc faniiharmug himself witli the contents of 
this anrhroimlogical landmark. M. W. SMITH 
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The Cult urn of Prehistoric E^lJt. By Dr, Etise J. 

t (OX'-P) i»>S5. Pp. m, ij pl4£ej' fViri- 

|X1 

The luthoris knowledge of her subject has evidently 
been gained from books and mmemn spednscru only^ arid within 
those limits her w'ork is excellent and ihowa long and carefiil 
rrtcardL On the other hand* her wain of penonal knowledge of 
the counuim and peoples witli which she dcaij tus led her into 
tnany ini-sceiiiceprians and misunden^dings. To deal adequately 
with primitive cultures oftlK' pasc, it is nccrtaary to hav^ in iREimare 
knowledge of the pnmitivc cultures of the presenr. 

The book b divided into two parts. Tile fmt part contains a 
general suTV'cy of dse whole period from the Bidarian to the begin- 
ning of hirtory. Thb is die wicakest pan of the w hole work^ The 
author mws >com on those who have suggested that ihete was any 
culture in the Delta, and rrka to prove that the early cultures of 
^ypt came fium the South only. She implies that the t>cka at that 
time was erne uninhabtliM;! sw^amp, ignoring the lact that the 
seven branches of the Nile formed os cativcuEcnt w'arerw'iyi for the 


iiUrcductkin of cuIeuiv from dur North as the single stream of 
the rivcT from the South. Another point which she kii not taken iriro 
sccoum is that our knowbdgc of pred>imdc Egypt is derived 
entirely from exoavarion* and that these cxcivarioni have been 
iTutk only within the LaiE 70 years and alwavs in miciiltivablc Lmd, 
svl^e tlw Delta during tluMc 70 years hat been thickly populated 
and fiilly cultivated, and (hcrefore lias not been available for 
excasation. 

Dr. ^umgonel has unfnmiuatcly adopted the umdcntiiic and 
misleading Chinan iiomendaturc for two of the predynastic cul¬ 
tures. [ii European prehi5tcir>^ the FTcnch* with tlicir usual darih- of 
ocporyrion, basic called each culture by the name of the place svbcre 
the most charactcTiMic olyccti were found, using numerals only 
where itcould be proved that one form has developed from another, 
c.|f. U Tefic I, La Triic II, Bui to use Nakada 1 and Nilbda II for 
two such distinct culimn as die Aniratcan and the Cctreou is a 
niuuK of an esta blished sdciiimc method- 

In she second part of the book I>r. Baumgartcl Is at her best, and 
her best u very good. Here she deals w ith the foreign comicxioni of 
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different t:iilEiifcs, atnl \n thia her knowledge of pred^nastic pottery^ 
obuined noi ciily tfom boolu arid photographs b\ii ilso froni the 
handling of miiutiierablc mwwum specimens, makes her book of 
value. Cl her study of pocici^r she has confined herself to the 
decoration and the inEet|iretaiioii of the design^, and has little or 
nothing to say of die imieml [the cky^] or the method of making. 
Also she does nor distinguish beiweeu (e) slip decoration, i,e, die use 
of a solid malerial kid on the suefioe of tlie vesseh ^ method used 
ehiedy m the Amrarcan (Nakada 1) eulrun?, and [AJ the toe of a 
liquid stain [manganese} whidi sinks into die subsuiice of the pen, 
whidi is found in the Geriean (Nakida ll) aihure. Both methods 
anf called 'paintings' 

As an intimate knowledge of pottery is the foundation of archjccH 
logy* Dr. Uaunigarrel could render a great service to Egyptology if 
she would produce a special study of predynastic pottery. \t she 
Would ackl to lier prcscdu cxpctieticc an expert know^lcdgc of the 
inaterials and methods of nuking of andait pottery in genera!, she 
might produce a book which could become the standard work on 
the Subject- 

Dt. Baumjprtcl has found, ^ do ali sEudenu afpredyjiasdcEgjptj 
great dilficiilty in idetuifying many of the Nakadi fiiu^. Some years 
ago when I was making a special study of predynastie pottery^ I 
asked Sir Bindets Petrie for the loan of ihe norctx^ks in which the 
two excavators had kept die daily record of the hndi at Nakada and 
Balias. He then rold me chat die notebooks hjd disappear^ com¬ 
pletely; though searched for^ diey w^etv never found. The loss of 
those notebooks is one of the disasiets of Eg^'ptim arch.To]ogy. 

M. A. MUllRAY 


A Handbook of Tswaiui Law and CusCottt. By /, S<ii^rra. 

Scfotid fJifhn. O.U.P.ifvr Intmat. ri/r. /imj, 1955, Pp, 

328* J PFJifp. fVlVc 

Ptofbsor Scliapcra^s study of rhe soeia] and legal 
institudons of the Tsivana of the Bechuartaktid Protectorate, pub¬ 
lished in 193 S, rcprewiits the descriptive method for the study of 
primitive law at its best. Tile presetat volume is an unrevised repriiic 
of tl>c tint editioin The original work rested mi intcruivc tjdd 
studies among the Kgatb and Mgwaro tribes in l9JiSj-35. Subso 
quent to 1938 Professor Sclupcra ejcicttdcd his field rescarcltcs 
among the Tswaiu to include the Ngwakctsc, Kwena, Tawina, 
Tlokwj, Malctc and Rolang tribes, variations iti law% dis- 

covcTcd in these later researches, arc not of great enougli significiancc 
to warrml revision of the original text. Such varbiits as do occur 
arc indicated by the author in the preface to tlie new editton. 
Recent trends in the niodificuion of Tswana law are also touched 


u pon in the second prefaKT »that the data of the volume are placed 
in the cofitest of comcmpoojy sodsl coudidotu. Lu icope die 
volume cmbraM the elements of Tsw'ana Social structure, Eribal 


corutituiion and luhscaniive law* k indudes highly iufbmiative 
data on the itmcfioiting of die age sets; Particularly intciestuig is 
the exposition of die integratiE^ii of monarchy with family group* 
ward, village, districE and section units of Social structure. The 
Tswana lud clearly solved their major problems of socits-pohtical 
organiiaticiii w iih genuine effectivmns. 

T'hc grcMCT poit of the volume is given over to a functionaL 
description of Tswana uibstandvc Lw—both private and criniinaL 
Professor Sdiapcra's coverage of lubitititive content is simul¬ 
taneously broad and detailed, the producE of intensive famiharity 
with the subjecc by a highly competent and skilled observer. 

As a uiethod of uivciliptiDn in pruiutivc law the descriptive 
approach is dcfiiutely superior to what may be called the ideologicaL 
In che biter, which wss the main method of research used by earher 
scholars, rdiaisce is given to summary statements of legal norms as 
formally conceived, by the people under mvestigation. Law, how¬ 
ever* is aJw^ays much w'ider in iti Kopc and varitty than the tdcaUred 
norms indicate. Indeed* Liw'-in-fact is often quite different from the 
idealized version aiunciated in firrc responses to such quesdoits ai, 
* What ii the law covering theft?' The descriprive approach, 011 the 
other hand, as used by S^pera b based On intimate observadon 
aud muJii-dinietisionaL inquiry. It is much more sensitive to the real 
facts of legal life. From such an accouni as set forth in the 
the reader is able to derive a highly accurate understanding of what 


is Legally expected of the! Tsw'aiia In their inier-persomJ and mter- 
famdul intercourse. 

As is characteristic of legal studies relying on the descriptive 
methotk Schapera's offers only a sliglit amount of data ou 

proccdund matters. Thus, we leam a good d^l about what the law 
is in its more formal sense, but we are not shown the law Ln action 
or applkadon. No mote than two slight eases arc included in the 
itxi. Nor does tliis volume undertake a jurispnadcntial analy'sis of 
rile Tswana legal system, or engage in Compjiarive examination of 
Tswana iiiidruLions or practicie* The nature of Sdupem^s task pre¬ 
cluded die possiblliry of indmiou of iiiierpretaLioti for sdeudik 
purpose!. It is uoE that the author is uiuware of the wider iitiplk^- 
tions of his data. Rather, he uudmook liis rescordtes and wrote 
this book under ofbcial auspiexs for the guidauee uf adiiiimsrtaEive 
officers. He did not feel authorized 10 do more than meet their 
needs in the publication under review^ aud that obligatioii has been 
ftUed innst admirably. Therefore, the reissue of the volume in this 
new editian is most welcome* for the crigiiia] edition has long 
been OUT of prim and unobtainable. 

Ill several separate monograf^ or articles Professor Schapera luj 
explored otlier aspi™ of die legislative and judicial process among 
the TswaiiJ to eflfcet. Perhaps he will in the not tixj dUtant 
future bring forth a re^xaniinatioxi of Tswana law' ui terms of the 
collection of ease niateriah which he himsdf Jus compiled, or wJiich 
have become avaibbit in the court records of the tribes fihice 1935* 
This* and a sodal-sdciicc orui^^ in teriiis of com parati^*e legal 
dynamics, would coQStitUTC a niosE v'diiable addidoii 10 the e.xccllail 
contribution represented in the present volume. 

E. ADAMSON HOEHEL 


A MjiasaJ Grattunar. By N. Tudeer and J. ToMptF ole MpaayfL 
-Ldrtduxi 195j, i^ni, Jlfo* iwftfrwlitry. 

loj 

The post oral Maaui of Kenya and Tangauyikjp whose 
predatory habits and success in iEiipIcnieeting them ensured early 
contact wiih Europhcans, have continued to occupy in unusual place 
io their affections. The language, lujwxvcc, perhaps owing to its 
cumpkxiryp has received liEtle serious attenrinn, and it has been left 
to the a uthors of the present work to follow up the early pioneering 
work of A, C, Hollis [77tc Mami: TEri/ atfd Ffllfc-lwc, 1903). 

Ftom swchau observation the MLuioiis must, ofcouTH:, be excluded: 
ihenr work has been coniinuiius bin primarily Concemed with the 
practtcal need for commmucaikm* and it ii with this need that the 
recent TuvEt Ltsattu hi Maim, by R. X Shaffer* is primarily con- 
rcracd. 


Tlie work under review must, thcrelqre* be welcomed Heartily* 
ai the metsE detailed audy of die language to date. Not only is 
atEcnEion gisxn to the siguificanre of Lone, but also to vowel quality; 
and the orthography adopted is that already recognized for rcLtcd 
languages of the Southern Sudan and Ugouda. 

I can diitii no competence in the bnguage, and uo evaluation of 
the Maaui used wih here be offered. 


The work is divided into three pans. Part 1 inreodunrs the student 
Co Nouiu and Adjeetsvcj, in the orthography approved for lue in 
schooU aud for leathooksv In Part II* whereiu the verb s^'srem 11 
treated, viriacioii in vowel quahty is noted by variation in the type 
face. Thus, 'close‘s vowels continue to be primed in noniial type 
while ^open* vowels are primed in htavy type. In thb part, top, the 
auiiiors uolc that ^ tone diacritics arc added where serious antbigu ity 
wcHuld otherwue exist * . / From the extent to w'hich this appears 
necessary, it is clear that tone presenrs a serious problem for die 
learner. Part III IS Conccmcd exclusively with tone, and introduces 
ridriiiiig uew gratnruatkally. Tliii, ii is suggested by the authors, 
niay be cmiEEcd by anyone doe imeresred m this aspcLt; How ever, It 
seems dear from Part II that the chaplets oii Tone must be of more 
tlioji academic inremt even for pracdcal sEudents. Finally, as 
Appendices* there is a Maosai text, and a useful Maaui-EnglUh/ 
Enghsh-Maosai Word Liii* the iEcnis of which arc taken^ for con¬ 
venience, exclusively fooin the gramtnai and the Companion 
Reader (Inkuti Pakim^i eg tMaoittif by J- Touipo ole Mpaayci 
AJikan Trxis, 111, O.U.P., 1954)- Throughour the 
w^ork the authors have avoided any innovations in grammatical 
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1 Ja^f which be gfcaily jipprccuted by ^0^ imnis 
iht bqmk as a cexibtsiolt. 

So ly as can be loctb, it is nowbeti; staled for whofii thi; work h 
priinaxily mteruied, thou^th from the amngirmcnC of thr Enatcriil 
aiuJ if otD rcfrrcnrci m the text^ ir is dearly intended 10 serve the 
needs both at tbc pnimi!ai student and the specialist. Thki^ ji is sug¬ 
gested, is ovet-opriirmtJc. Tbe majoriiy of those anjuous to leatn the 
language—if indeed fherc be more ihan a fi;w cnihusiaitj—ate 
probably concerned with pcurtical issues, and for suth people the 
trcatmcni^ particulatly in Part 11, sectns iindtJy compressed. Shorter 
chapter! and tnotc cxerdses ^duJd be a bcEichi, cspcciaUy in the 
long chapters on dcrrvativcfl and compound dtrivativci with only 
five exercises between them. For all except tbe most highly alueated 
African students some simpliticauon seeny desirable, and since, to 
my kn^^wiedge, there is no provision for the vcmaculi in the higher 
levels of education in Kenya or Tanganyika, the work seems likely 
lo appeal oidy to a very limited number of curbiuiastip if the price 
proves no deterrenr. The spemlist, by ctnurast, will wclconic par- 
ticuhrly the tonal notes to the exclmioa of other fcarures, so that 
one wonders whether two books niight not have served better the 
differing needs of students. One^ a ideniific deseri prion of the 
Lnguage for spedalisn; the other, a severely praaicil haidbook for 
those for whom tommunic-adDn ii 1 daily'necessity. 

SucJi coiuidcratioru may» how^ever^ seem trivial when compared 
with the very real achievement of a vi’ork that must remain 1 
staiularcl reference book on the language for many yean ro come. 

W. H. WHITELEY 

Etfinograpbie Survey of Ai&iext The Shorn aod NdebeZe of 
irt A Rhodcua: The Shorm. By HifdaK$iper. The 

1 X 4 Ndeinrie. ily J. B. J/Mjfhrj ipid J. rni PVLow, Lmdm^ 

{Ititmai. Afi. fiiff.), Pp. jj r, Ptkf 151. 

The Shona occupy about ihrct^u^rter! of Southerti Rhndcsb 
and 4 large area of Portuguese £asi AfHcL In 1931 their numbers 
were estimated at 825,000; their seems to be no Liter «tiinate. 
Mrs. Ktiper has in pages summarized chc infonTHdon contained 
in about 150 books and arridcs; she uyi at the b^inning that 
'inevitably in a brief survey such as rhe following, detaih and 
v-ariatiiins of custoni are omitted, and a more uniform picture is 
presented than actuatly ocenn.' Ic is difficult to see what purpose is 
served by 10 fummary an acoounc of so large and v'aricd a tribe. 

The Ndebde were estimated az 117.000 in 1931, and may now 
be bcrwxm 300,000 and 400,000. One of the authon, Mr. Hughes, 
has checked in the field accounts given ki tJie literature. The 
Ndrbele are divided inro thtee cknes or castes; die fim descended 
from MzdikauVearly Ngunl foUoiver!; the second firom Sothoand 
Tswana wlio Joined him oa hit way north, and tJic third chiefly of 
Shona eonquered or capruitni in raid^. The classes were fotmcrly 
endogamousp and the authors rcU us that " inter-cisre inafriagei are 
still frowned upon and are of comparatively rare occurrence* (p* 
7 j)h On the other hand, Mr?. Kuper says ehar 'among the Ndcbelc: 

. . . iinermarriage between all groups ii now aerepted^ [p. 29}. 

Ahhough Lobengula only died in rifoj^ much of W'hat happened 
in hii time seema tci have been forgotten; Mr. Hughes cuuld not 
find out whether the regiments were organized 00 ati age^-grade 
basis, as among the Zulus, or whether there w’cie ienioif!i and Juniors 
in the same regiment (p, 67}. 

We 3^ told that tiowadays the Ndebele live in rcctinguLir houses, 
often of brick, use ploughs and wear European dotbes, but that they 
itiLI have a ipccmcaBy '^NdcbcJc^' way of with a complex 
system of law, ostoms and morals, and they aie liable to feci 
strongly about artbrts which olfend agairm it" (p'. 53). RAGLAN 

Edmognaphic Survey qf African Nanb-E^stern Africa, 

- ^ * Part I: Peoples of the Horn of AFrieq—Sormlt, A£ir 

®od Salio. By f AT ijrakf. Lendivn {inifTnji. Afr, fiur.J* 

*955 r 300, a m(tps, Mir 2 | j, 

The greater part of this voLune is devoted to a di!Scriptian of the 
Somali with a shorter section on the Afir tnbes of die Danakil 
l>aert and a summary of what little is known of zhe Soho. A 
vduabk disenbution map b included and an equally valuable 
bibliogtaphyp FiiU aeroutits are gisxr of tlic distribution of laibaj 
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grmiplngs, ph>'skal envurqotncnt and the main Matures of the 
ecoiicMuy of each group, as w clJ ai the main cultmal and phyucal 
chajaaeristici and religion^ 

The various Somali and Sab cortfoderadcs arc described and their 
genealogies given. The memben of these grotipi trace their docent 
from the common anec^or and cultun: hero of their group and 
ihu rather rigid genealogical bterpTetation of the urigim of groups 
IS the baik of Somali »dcty. It is considered, however, that it 
might receive a more critical review from fiiturc invesfigaton. and 
a study of bkiad groupings would probably be of assurance here. 
The book aUo bting? out the need for proper ardixological investi- 
gation of tlie numcious proichdiistoric mks, especially ihoU along 
the coasts, u these will jiicwt certainly provide impcinani evidence 
reloiing to the iiuroduction of new racial elen^enti and cdiural 
counexbra with oui^c peoples, and will enable the origins and 
iiitecaetion of the existing gn>upui;p to be more accurately deter- 
mined. The book cortscimtci an important and Scholarly intro- 
dt^on m a liudy of die prrsentHiiy popubtbni of the Horn of 
may hope that it will provide die iii 5 piradaii for 
initiating systenutie sodolo^cal invesflgatiDm among these most 
interesting pcoplct whose Influence, as arducoiogicaJ tnvestiga- 
uonj begin to show^ has in die past been fdt fiir to the west and 
south of their present habitat. J-DESMOND CLARK 

Etimogi^phic Survey of AMca: Peoples of tho Niger-BcDOO 
V Q ^ Confiueciee* By DjfyB fprilf, Potth Bmm dnd Robtri C. 

Pp. i5S.fVp^i6r. ^ 

volume of the Ethnographic Survey deala with the Nupe, 
Igbira, Igola and Idoma^pc^dng pcopka. They live in an area 
w^ch is described ai baling been for a long time *a focal area of 
migtations, commerce and conquest^ which liave set up cultural 
CTo» curreota of many kindi.' The first scetkm of the volmnc, 
wrii:ti:n by Pjofesror Forde, b concenied with the Nupc, certainly 
o^ of t^ most fblly described of all West African peoples. The 
thoroughness of Nadcl % accountSi upon which this section mainly 
relies, liere niakcs possible a systematic and concise review of Nupe 
culture and KsciaJ organizataoii which ii especially %^uable wiildn 
the gcnotol context ol the Ethnographic Sufvey, The b^cond section, 
writren by Dr. Paub HrowTi, deals with the Igbiia and is based 
upon the far more limited accounts mainly wriacn, it would seem, 
by adminiirrative ofiken, and include much unpublished material, 
llic final sccfionx, on tlic Igala and the Idonio^pcaking pcoplcSp 
luve been written by l>r Arnmrong whose owti fieldwork was 
done amongsT the Iduma aiid who has some personal tivow ledge of 
the Igala. His account of the bttcr people is based mainly upon 
wntKii sources and he hai also been able to draw upon th^ 
i^l^ng a targe number of unpublished tepoits. for his section on 
the idoma-4peaking peoples. 

Tbc inten>tt uf thn voLiuc may be cxpccled to Le pamoiUfly b 
* sc«iisni. nuae unfontULitely arc diuppointing. The 
pubibhed ma^ on the fgala b admittedly iliglv. but theatroiaiti 

•'“'P ptweiit summary would 

aiflord s ikicnpuou of this ('A Nigerian ^^iefdwu/J. R. AitW 
VdL PtVJJ luggnts many points of compatiwn with the 
tn^ fully studied kingship of the Nupe: the intportaniv of a 
^ing or sup^or rlua and the ccntnl poMwo of the Ata in the 
'state' orgauiution; the $y«em of titled ofliccs and of grquiM 
aroted w«h the Ara; tile belanees and cheek* involved in t^ 
Jcrngdiip, both m the mode of niccnsion and In the counterpoised 
omce of Asludu: tlin impononce of process in tlic cvuluddn of the 
kin^tp and sn it* tulatton to the loeicty. Even on the descriptive 
level Aese fcattnw are not ItiUy stated. Moreover, tbe summarv 
oTe^ ^casioMny tnurepresenn it* authoriue*. Or the question 
of the relinort the Jukun and Igak kingship*, for csample. 

tt « stated (p. aoj that JdifrotdJ admits, however?that there 
'*r^ tcwmbljDce between the two kin^ipv' tonic 

of the didercncn liwed by Clid'ord rhim being named. Tlfo is in 

‘ ol what Ctidofd acttully write*. Thus alter noting 

these ditrereiwa he concludci; 'To rannnariM. there j,» much m 
common, despite the foicgomg di%>cigcticies. between the Jgila and 
Jukun kingships as to leave htde or no doubt that the former i, "n 
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of tbc btier . ^ J (pp, nj., p. 417). Tlijs rurctiiait of nj^cirt- 
blaacc ii subHanLUK^ within CliJfbril’i irticJc by tiii loiiiuiic of 
th£ fkc* and ccTcmdtiie^ asmiatcd widi tfu? Igdb kingship. Odicr 
wiMkisciscs in Dr. Acm^uofig^f lumiTiary could be mmed. Ic may 
be oufed that four KfeiTctic» giTcn in hL A. Wicschhotrs . 4 rrfftfiv 
pojo^^xii Bihfio^raphy t>f A_/rif*i are not itidudcd in the JgaL 
bibliogt^iphy, here nu^rgcNd with that of the Edama. One of these 
(F. W* Byng-HalJ, ■ Notes on ihi: Okp^o and Igak tribes/ 
Jr /yriVdn 5 (JCr* tpOS, pp. 165-74), besides giving some subsidiary 
drtii^ eaiircmng the kingdiip, provides losiic liigbly relevant 
facts coijftrniing the judicial organkation and a tew points can- 
ceming kingship, a subjecc wlikh has been rUded in the present 
account. 

It w'ouM be unfair to cmidze the fimJ seciion on tise Idorna- 


ipcakiiig peoples smCc most of the material offered here is new and 
w'ould appear to tecfoirc the longer and mon: elaborare rreacmetit 
that is possible in a monogTJtph but casuiot be given in an Etlnio- 
graphic Survey. As it stands, the final luspmnQn of this se-cuon ts 
tonfirsing, in diief weakness being perhaps the inadequate dehnitiofi 
which is given to niony of the broader terms or concepts used 
erdoma/ *Afcpoio/ •Land,' 'Chief/ etc.). 

One is nevertheless grateful to this s-olunic for btinging tr^cthcr 
some of the material upon fpirr jroples who, dupitc—anti even 
became of—their diversities of social orgamzadon and the diverse 
Imtoric^ inhuences whidi they have been subject to, offer an 
interesting held for coinparanve study, panicukrly regarding the 
jiouom of k ingship and the smictwal hnporrance of this in^tutioii 
within cmetgcTit or developed 'stale' societies. M. J RUIL 
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Tho Sociolt^y of jin English VilLaget Oosforeb. By lf'_ ,\L 
10^ Limtim (RouiUdgf & Kcjrm PduE), 1955. Pp, 

10 / ic^:tjigs, Prke £i 

Although anthropological pim^ts ate continually 
stressing the need for study of our own jodety, very littkr has 
hitherto bera done; soeiolc^ius—in w’liosc domalo such studies 
are often said to lie—in Great Britain have either coneaitratcd on 
probleuu of a specialized nature or on theoretical dnhnitinn, and 
such generalized descriptfoiis as ejdsr relate to urban situations. 
*Rurai sociology' has never been rerngnized here as a $epajatc 
held of enquiry, and lienee the only anthropDlogEcal srudles of mial 
cemmunities in the British Isles have been wTitten by foreigners or 
by geographerSr (I am dunking in pameular of two daiaie studies, 
both of peripheral areas; Atcnibcrg and KinibaJI's prc-wrar study of 
West Cbfc^ famiiyivui CcrnmtmifY in frdmd (New york, 1959), and 
Rees's srudy of a Montgouicr^phire vilbge, Ufi in d It ridi Cminfry- 
side (Catdilf^ Mr- Willbnu is also 3 geographer by trainingH, 

but he has clearly made an extennve reading of anthropological 
litcrarure. And although he is not W'^iiting about hii home region, 
nevertheJeu he has acquired a deep insight into the local histcuy' and 
background in a way that a fpreigiier would find diffictUr^ Thus he 
b able to cite much historical information fironi mediarval documents 
which would nomialJy be overlooked by ajithropologiits—if indeed 
w^e aware of their csistqncc^although this material provides 
intcresring diachronic substainiatian of the author's theories. 

The present study relates to ihc West Cumberland parish of 
Gosfortn—an area of soinc 7,124 acres containing a population of 
72J:, over rwo-diirds nl whom were bom within a iCNinile radius 
of the parish. Ecolugically the region occupki an mceTmediate 
posirion containing elements of both m upland siiecp-fanning 
economy and low^Lnd dairjing, but the fim iracior did not reach 
the area undl 1959. Whiht therefore then: arc several features which 
mggest tIuE Gosforth is at^yicoJ of the Engliih ruroi com mimity, 
iis eompinrivc uolation and the liability of scttlmient liavc 
tadliutcd this type of exaniination. 

The author givo ui a detailcil description of the economy, hfo 
cyde, sodal-status groupings, formal and iiifonnal asSociatious and 
religious observance of the ^ople of Gosfotih, as well os an inter¬ 
esting i^pter on the sigiiiticano! of neighbourhood in the area; 
buz be is primarily concerned with dientonstratiitg the dynaiuics of 
kimhip and sndal status, which, he sHowSk predetcrmuie the 
course of aU social scrii.'^^ Nevertheless the study is wrongly 
titled: Williams is |oq anxious to provide the reader with data ftoiu 
cultural anthrof^logy for (he work to fall conveniently into the 
category of sociology - it is a KKao-cthnographkaL description (If 
one nnut esdufw' die w'ord 'edture' in a ride}, and even wiih thb 
rcsCTvation he Jus oceasionally mccumbed to the perennial temp¬ 
tation of all authots, the recording of irrelevant material the 
note on coiiceprions of the inffucnce of the moon, p, 334, 

note iB). The most iriinulating feature for me, liowevcr, was in his 
disregard for onhodox anthropological shibboletlls such as the 
neglect of folklore. 

Yet dicra is much of mteresc ei-en to 'stmourar anthropolcigiiCt; 
for example he ihowi that die medianization of agriculture tus 
decrcHcd the dcpcDdcncc of the younger getieraiion since k h they 
who arc largely rcspciisible for die iu:w implciacni;, whOsr his new 
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method foe the determination of social class {outlined in a separate 
appendix} appears to be much more workable in a rural situation 
inan that of Oovd Warner. Throughout the book Williami accen- 
Lujtcs the extern to which the comintniiiy is changing through the 
arrival of outsiders wlih differing value s^rtrems-^values which are 
usually associated with urban anture—although he unfortunately 
does not undeixake an examination of the content of these new values, 
^ Berhaps the nioM iiiipurtant Icssoji to be drawn &om The 
Seci^fii^y mf m t Gflj/erfh, however, is the fact that 

there ii mudi interesting material on our very doorstep^ waiting for 
the amval of the anthropologisc, but rapidly losing its local in¬ 
dividuality. Tlje study of such eommutiEEin can be conducted at a 
fiacti^ of die cost of many field work trips to more esoEit climes. 
The interpretation of material may well be subject to greater 
difficulties^ but as Me, Williams has shovi'n, these cm be overcome, 
and with the growth in volume of juch studies, rural sodology— 
whether or not as an independent discipline—will be establi^cd. 

IAN WHITAKER 

Intemaionale Volk^undliche Bibliographic: 1950-1951, 
Rsftftf IVfldhahcr. Bude {Uirmrie-^ilcnr 

[XX xxxi, 664 

Tiu: ktesE issue of the trilingual Inrematioual Folklore 
Bibliography, published by the Commiysiou Internationale dcs 
Am ei Traditions Fopuhires under the iitspictes of U.N.E.S.C-O., 
faithfully follows the patterns of its prcdccKsors. This volume^ 
however^ contains rather more material from Eastern Europe, 
gi%ring some f^riiuting glintpsos of work in progress there l dtus 
scvml ciitrici (c.jf. 1332 , 1246. 12$ I) show that several of these 
countries are alive to the advantages of questiounatres. 

The entries relate 10 published work on all aspccB of V'clbkiwidc 
—the only two European couuirios misritig are Ronmania and 
Albania—but, as the Editor points out, the problem of whether to 
include references to che folk-culture of European colonists in other 
couriuenti h not easily solved; in this volume South Africa, Canada, 
and the U,S.A. are liberally leprcsetitrd but Dther groups ore 
entirely misriiig. Whilst most British anthropologists will regret the 
disrinciiun between Vidkskuude and I ulL;rriruff4^, it h readily 
admitted [hat 50111c regional limiiatioii is essential. The 8,380 
refomtccs in this issue arc canvcnicutly and simply arranged., but 
ffiey trpresent 1 inaxiniuju if the vdIuiuc is to remain UMbIc by 
the private scholar, ^ 

The only regret w^bich I Inve is that the British ecKUtriburion to 
thtsc studio nitisi perforce he rcpreseistcd by so much uneven 
and often dubious s^oLanhip. The prulificiry of entries fronit other 
and smaller countries reflects a icn one-sided understanding of*the 
study of man. ‘ ;aN WHITAKER 

The Coloured Qo&rter: Negro Ittimignitts In an Engluh 
Id AhVhdfJ Ba^ileipi. Ltutdc^i (Jimaikm Cmr), 2955, 

IQy ^ 54 . "Jopj, index. Price its. 

Since Dr. Little piihluhcd his AWrew wi Brituin {1947) 
as a pjou^ anthropological work, there has been a numberof 
other ^thropulogiciJ and sodological uudics of this kind. Dr 
^ntoia 3 Nepo grouping was that which lived iu Stepney; and h^ 
mi produced a thorough and srell wTitten study of iL Here k no 
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to cot!^i^r ;i gcitcrd pFobknip suL'h u Dr. S. Eucimiidi; hjj 
nuEk ill his llte Ahn^rptiM ^ Irnmi^rtmi^ (1^54}—a comparative 
study based irLainly on the Jevdsh coniniimit^^ in Palestine and the 
State of Israel. Dr. Banton has set out to give on ac'count of the 
history* of this coloured quarter and its rebtions lyith its nvighbotits 
(this history^ is very concise), of hoiv and why die iminigratiis comt 
to Britain, and of how’ they setde dowpi cnicf tnio British lifcp and 
form their ovlti gtoupuigs and relatiotishlps. He ends wirh 
'Coneltmoiis for a Social Pohty/ 

The data on whJdi tlie srudy is bawd were colkrted partly by 
Dr. Batiron hjitiself aiid were drawn partly from publiihed and 
uiipiibliihed sources. Thfy air dearly presentedp and the whok 


makes a good and intcxcsrbg asul^rsii. Any authiopolc^r uiicrested 
in the develnpntent of sooal fcbrioiisliips, and the tiiaiuicr in which 
what was hapimard hccomei sysaeitiaiiied^ w’iD derive much from 
it, I w'ish dut aftet he had himhed this study. Dr. Banton had 
jnav<^d to mvrstigate tlie receiving British commimity, instead of 
moving his field ro West Africa, h is 10 this point, surely, that 
students of Negro mimigronci murt iiow' shift dieir attmtiocii. Each 
Negro comniuiuLy studied adds Eo our knowledge—and l>r^ 
Banrofli's does so norably. But the main ptobEem, both tor anthxopo^ 
k>gy and for social workers, Ikt on the other side of the colour 
line. It ii obsiotts that Dtr Banion could have done iiiiportant 
pioneer w'ork there. MAX. GLUCK M.AN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Trobrlaud liknd Clans and Chiefs 

JiiRp—ljicreasing literary in English among Mclancsiani 
1^(1 thieamii alien fieldworkera in tlut area wtih a new- 
occuparionaL hamrd. 

One day in 1955 at Port Moresby a slight yoluig tnan irtoppcd me 
in the street and spoke te> me, "Esccuie mCrSk- Are you an anthropo- 
logiit?' he asked. I said chat 1 wat 'Yos, so I imikTsrocHh' he said^ 
now smiling ac me if wre had jusr shared 1 delighrful scoef. You 
have pmurmbly lead Malmowskt,' he added. Again I uid 'Ycs.^ 
'Theii^ sir^ you may be iiiTCTcned Eo know' that Malinow'ski w^os in 
error/ the young man said, M am a Trobriand Isbndcr myself, and 
from w‘Iiai [ have heard of hii writing? it is dear that Malinow'ski 
did not understand our ?yrtcin pf clan? and ehkfi.^ 

My new acquaintance then puHcd a typewritcen page of foolscap 
from his pocket. ‘Here i? a ^ort account I have WTttien niyselE/ 
he uki 'It ontlinca the faeti as ihey^ really ire, and 1 should like 
you to have it.* 

* Whai do you me 10 do with 1 asked, for something in 
Kii maPiiei: suggested that he was seeking my aid- 

"I should be much obliged if you would make tluc iacts available 
to those who liave been misinfonned.' the young man aiuwered. 
He spoke is if by doing w'hat lie asked t should obo be doing him 
and his people a great kindnesL 

I promU^ to do my best for fiini, and to fultil that promise I 
append the storenioit whidi he gave isic. It tvas wrirten in English 
and it ti exactly reproduced hereunder, k ihtsuJd be compared wiih 
0 f Wie i i>i/fPI PiKifii, pp. Ga-Ti. M URRAy CiR 13 VES 

Nt]£X Of Titti Permake-nt Pt>smt>.v OE CitiEPS (Gwscuia 
Trg&klanp htANPS 

There are four kinds of elans [KuMtui] in the Ttobtiand Islands. 
Hete are the tiampi of' the dans (Kumila):— 

I, Maiasi— In this clan dw higlusi podtiem ii first class 

only one position. 

1. LiTEOstsiCi'A— in this ebn che highest position ti second class 
fTotiwAtiA) ojid the low'cst position i? (K w,Al- 
nama) third cbsi only tw'o poshions- 

3. Lintun.i— In tltb dan the high^ positinn b fourth class 

(Tudava) midst ptuniori is fifth class (Mwa- 
iru) ind the lowest position is sixth class 
(Mularwaima) only three position. 

4. LcKiaOduTA— Tn thb ebu the liighoii posiiion is sevcndi class 

(Kaitotu) only one pL^irioti. 

In each dan (KuMitA) have position of chiefs (Keaisitla GwEGUtA). 
Here arc ihc nainn of positioo;— 

I. Tab AttJ first cla?$ of Cluef 

1. Touwaca second „ 

K WAIN AM A third 

4- Tudava fourth ,, 

5. MwAULt fifth 

6. Mulabwaima sixth 

7. KAittmi seventh,. 

Prom first to scvciiiJi iheir general luinn are (GuiAU—SINGU¬ 
LAR, GuMucinAu—^P iural). 

A. KaraiwAga and KADAP£t£ Vaiu...,.**- -^Ibnictir 

9, KjwatAs] GWEt;ulA and Tosikwawa -Offidal Secretary 


10. TOKAl or VtlOMUCWA------That is a cOmmOci position 

From firu ebs? to seventh they had their sign by decpration^ but 
it b not the same dccoraticin as other, it w'Ould be difieient in each 
ebsS, Every positinin know's what to decorate. But they inusi 
decorate themselves in order, but if ec is nor iJicy will get trouble 
from other ebsses. In each potidon have word (Iijtomoia) that 
means first bom, the w^ord cf(lLAGWADi) thii means second bom. 
The first horn always ro roinspcct, the second bom s^dicn the day is 
will be dccontr the home dancing and other particulars of rrason. 
The second bom (Ilagwaoi) must be always asked for permission 
of decoration from first bom (Iutdmoi a), the second caniiui 
be decorate anything wuhnut aji authority from fifsi bom. The first 
ola£i whidi WT colled (Tabaiu} k first bom he can liave hiofc 
£ iecotoitE:Kn and he £:ati have more rhen twvK>e wives. The second 
class which wc called (TonwAGA) that he can have dx or four 
wives and the dccoiarion ii noc more rhan the fir^i class. The ocher 
class ihsy can have two wives only and dcE.'oradoiu but sdll be the 
chief posfion , [Cweouia). There arc only No. 10 position which wc 
called (Tdicai) or, (Viiomugwa) they have nothing on decoration 
and they Cannot have mote than one wife. Every chicSinTrobtiojid 
IslmEls are nExd to have more wives not jiut for their lo^e. But the 
greatest reason is this, they need iiiEi^fc wives that con be mote 
relatives to make gardens and 10 supply plenty of yams, pigs and 
bercinuis to iheir rhief every ^Tar. £0 that ihe eWf coii be happy to 
moke big feasts and donring for his people. Because the chief he 
knows he had quite enough yams, pigs and betelnuts to spend on 
die Ceremonies or another paiticukr reason come through to his 
village. But if he lias not enough yams and Other articles he would 
be very ashaniicd and alio his iX'latives they will be very ashamed 
too. Because dwy ore not WE^rking hard to save thdr clueE, The 
chief should give a piynient to his relatives if they ate working good 
for him. The payment was black diE stones annshelis and niomcy 
string shclkr Every year the chief his relatives tlaey w'ill filled the 
yarn? m their dnef his food house we called [DaMdIga— on that 
day the chief w-ill kill plenty of pigs and Eo prepare good food for 
his rebtives. Because they am ivorkhig hard for their chief. 

By Leponi Watson 

Nortimelatitri? to lodiao Archwlogy : ‘Topiu’' or 'Nialn.* 

Sa, —Recently, in Rfldli>e Chnifwlff^y in QfJ tFur/d 
I I Aniur^y^y (p. 62), D. E. McCowai has attempted to 
^ supersede the name 'Togau ware' with that of "Nioin 
w^arc/ Why it h to be prefemrd is bard to see. This ware hi? been 
krtown (ot a very long tuiic; Stein fcmfid k at m lumihcr of siia in 
SEMhem BaluEihiitaii, and Majumdar siinibfly in Sind, buc the 
recognitidu of it? imponaiice and its cstabliihmcnt a? a specific 
uidustry by Mis? de Cardi was 'original/ nut 'later* as stated by 
McOqwii. llie report of Stcii/s rixoniiatisances in Las Bel^ 
already long delayed, his yet to he published, and there i? nothuig 
to show' that he ever coined the term ^Niaiii ware," which was 
apparcTvEly thought up by McCowii quite rcceutJy. The acceptance 
of " Ntiiii' seem? to be quite unjustified. Sometimes a Eiisih nomen- 
cLiture can ptoduE^e oriler and cliTTty'i but this clarifies nothing and 
merely impose? an ujieuphoniam whinnying substirure for the 
catily spoken, cirily spelled term 'Tog^" which has in any case 
been occepEed by those who w^iork tri this field. 

Hin^hnm, Niff/oik D_ H GORDON 
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HUMAN FIGURES IN WOOD AND IVORY FROM 

WESTERN POLYNESIA* 

by 

* 

T. T. BARROW 

Dotrntnon Mijrjixir, Nrw Zcoimd 


m Thc fii 3 t purpose of tills contributEou is to ni^kc 
ivailiblc: to students iniponiuit figure materiaJ 
from Western Polynesia in tlic Fijian coHccdon of die 
Universic)' Musciiin of Archscolcigy and Etkiiology, 
Cambridge. The rceord is intended to supplement research 
t>n Tongan iinages by the late Sir Peter BuckJ The second 
and more ortgbiai purpo^ is to formulate the essenrial 
characicrjsdcs of figure representations in Fiji, and to 
difFerenriate tliem from figures of Tongan manufacture. 
Some confiisidii of identify has arisen because Tonean 
images have been collected in Fiji.^ Further confusion nas 
resulted from the miseonception that human images do 
not occur in Fijit as one writer has said: *Thc Fijians did 
noCp at least within recorded timeSp ever use images in 
human form /3 The lack of published type specimens has 
not helped museum audiorities or private collectors in 
identifying Fijian figures when they have been aetjuired 
widiout data.-* The Cambridge images from Fiji, with the 
excel lent Tongan type series figured by Buck^ plus the 
British Museum image from Western Samoa illustrated 
here as Plate Me, provide us with specimen types from 
the three points of the Western Polynesian triangle. 

After description and discussion of specimens figured, a 
compararive analysis of Fijian and Tongan images will 
be given. 

P/4jfe La-c. No, 35,356: female figure pendanrp carved 
from cachalot-tooth ivory'. Overall length cm.; width 
(at shoulders) 4^5 cm.; depdi (at breast) 3*7 em^ The 
figure was collected in Fiji before igoo. However, on the 
basis of Buck's evidence figures of this type (inclnding 
those incorporated in the suspension hooks, Plate LJ, e) 
may safely dc attributed to the Tongan Islands, and pro!?- 
ably to a school of craftsmen working in die Haapai 
group. The srydizarion of the figure is quite different from 
that of the necklace figures showm in fig, i. ft is suggested 
here that this necklace represents a Fijian version of the 
Haapai-type figures in ivory. 

The near-naturalbni of this pendant figure Ellustrates die 
unique style of the Haapai carvers, paralleled elsew here in 
Polynesia only by some Hawaiian femaie figuresj Usually 
the sex of Oceanic imagers is marked by genitalia, but in the 
Haapai images there is full development of secondary' sex 
characters of woman, U\ full breasts, curved abdomen, 
and enlarged buttocks. The cx.iggerated buttocks suggest 
stcatopygia, but in faet this eondition was not present in 
Polynesia, although heroic proportions were culrivatcd as 
an ideal of beauty in wonian. The Tongan craicsman has 
ventured as near to nature as he could or cared to, for the 
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broad sqtiare shoulders^ narrow hips and heavy thighs are 
merely exaggerations of die prevailing physical type of 
woman in Western Polynesia. 

A small lug sec to one side of the head suggests that this 
figure was W'om singly ai a pendant, h confonru to a 
Polynesian type of ancestor-pendant series seen in Easter 
Island, the Marquesas and New Zealand. At first glance it 
would not appear to bear any relaTioiiship widi the well- 
known Maori fikt form, yet in many respeers the two are 
par.allcl. 

Reasonably condusive evidence in support of Tongan 
provenance tor this tj'pc of female figure in ivory is 
provided by a spedmen in the Cook collection of the 
Museum fur Volkcrkundcs Vienna. This example, No. 
146+ b of whale ivory* the length being 6 'Z cm. First 
illustrated by Rami, this valuable item has been recently 
described by Dr. Irmgard Moschner as fig. 105 (p. aag) 
in the follow'ing w^ork; " Die Wiener Cook-SamnJung, 
Sudsce-Telk' p* 156, Arfkiv JUt \^&Iki'rkuuJe^ Vol. X (1955)- 
Another ivory' illustrated by Dr. Moschiier as fig. ionS 

i p. 229) in die same work, closely appraximates to chc 
ower part of the suspension-hook god symbol ilhtstratcd 
in I'latc Lif, 

Plaic Ld^ No, 55 *- 47 - Siispctision-hook god symbol 
carved from a cadtaJot tooth. Height u-j coi., the two 
Bgurcs approxiiiuidy 61 cm.; width (at heads) 5*5 cm., 
(at base) 4-6 cm. The sporimcti w.ts presented to Sir Arthur 
Gordon (Uter Lord Stanmorc), then Governor of Fiji, about 
1875, by a Fijian called Taviia, who assured him that it was 
the ‘ Nadi I>cviJ,’ or idol of the Nadi district. Lord Stan- 
morc, son of the collector, deposited the hook in the 
University Museum of Archscologv and Ethnology in 
1955. 

As ill Plate Ln-r and e, the figiircs indicate that the specie 
incn is of Tongan origin, from the region of the Haapai 
group. Of nine light suspension lugs, tvi’o have broken 
away ; otherwise all parts are in splendid condition. The 
colour is the rich amber so much treasured by Fijians, but 
tisuaUy bJcadied out by continual exposure to light. A 
string of red, w'hitc and blue beads of a type common in 
Tongan decorative work of the early coniaet period is 
attached as a suspension cord. 

Of three known hooks of this ty pe,* this Ls undoubtedly 
the most important because of its splendid documentation, 
Hieotior Kleinschniidt 7 provides us with information 
received ^Tom Sir Arthur Gordon. This note is so interest* 
iiig and important that i t is Jierc given in full; 

COVZItNUS SIB ABTtlUR COROON*S JlOTE TO TTIE IDOL FROIU TjfE 
JtADi DISTKICT (VtlS-UVU) 

Tavili tonight produei-d and gave to me the ‘Nadi Devil,' ihc 
idol of the Nadi District. It consiiis of an ivory—cut out of 
whale's tooth and lepresaidng two women hack to back with 
iiitie hooks below also of ivory. 
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Thil reprcwnM ' Ni Lila vatu * the double wife of. . , 

the Chief God of Nadi, by whoiit ft wu given to an oM piie^ 
. . ^ of. .. u 1 Vak^diiudiiu of hk ptieidioocL [t or they wu 
or were depoiited in a sinill 'buic' enclosed in 1 large one of 
ordinary dGcripdon. Into the sntallcr one no man vm allowed 
to mter, k had two door? and the figure Mood genenDy 
bath diiriTig the tb>% and was laid in a basket to sleep at night. 
It stood of itself during the heathen days but sinee the 'btu' if 
feU dovm and could not be made to do anytlimg it had done 
before. Ln olden dme it spoke with a rhiu squeaky voite. Luki 
haa hinuelf heard it when lie was a boy. He was possii^g the 
'burc' with a number of wme other boys and saw the little 
Bgurcs standing at the door and calling after them in a thin 
little squ 5 eaky voim ^MaiEvi ko lako?" and adds he saw them 
wave ^eir hands. Though generally standing in the 'bure^ 
they would walk about it and sonierimes were to be seen at 
the door and sometimes up in the roof They defected thefts, 
naming the thief if properly supplicated to do so, and whcfi 
they wanted fond, they would name a man and squeak out : 
So and So has not given me fotid btciy, if he dues not give 
food he win die of the VLilu/ When the Lotu had cpcne and the 
virtue of ihe charm lud departed, the image was hidden by the 
priest under a post in the home. There Nemajii found it hidden 
iu a hollow coconut^cil. He kepi it at Nawaka uid Taiita 
scents to have appropritted it frotn him for me. 

The small mentioned is possibly the ty-pc of smaJl 
sennit temple found in many nmscum collections.® The 
abiticy to actect thefts anti the numing of the thief with 
demands for food oHcruigSp suggest priestly craft at work, 
e.^. the *thin squeaky voice" sounds suspiciously like ven- 
rriJoquism. But wdth the coniuig of the 'Lenu/ that is, the 
churchy tile of the charm departed. The w^hole 

account is excellent, and from it we may class this suspen¬ 
sion hook with the god s)mibo]s. 

P/iJle Le. No, Z 2740: suspension hook car^'cd from 
a single large cachalot tooth. Length 17*$ cm*; svidth 
7-7 cm^; depth 4-8 cm. The specimcti was collected in Fiji. 
Kleiiisehmidt 7 describes and illustrates the specimen as 
an ^idol of whalers toothy in possession of (he States 
SecrctaryT J- Thurston/ The hook differs front Plate Ld 
in size, arrangement of suspension lu^ and colour. In type 
it is nearer to a third known hook of this form+ in the coL 
lection of Marischal College^ Aberdeen. All three hooks 
have the same back-to-back Haapai-style females, and we 
may assume that the docu menution of Plate U is evidence 
that this (and the Marischal College hook) arc also god 
symbols. 

Plate Lf No. Z 2812: fcniaJe figure, carsxd in hard¬ 
wood; bbek patination. Overall height 33 cm.; width 
9 cm-; depth 5^5 cm. CoUected in Fiji by Baron von 
Hugel about the year 1875. The index card for thb speci¬ 
men gives the Fijian name as makaiaiiy meaning * idof but 
die note adds that tliis was probably a missionary term. 

This figure may be accepted as typically Fijian. The 
stylizadon combines Melanesian with predominating Poly¬ 
nesian elements, yet the figure Lacks the near-naturdism of 
Tongaii images. A notch under one foot suggests that the 
figure was formerly attached to a basc^ which would have 
enabled it to stand ftecly . 

Pftjfc Afa. No, Z aSiSp: female figure cut in light brown 
w'ood. Overall height 52 cm.: width (at shoulders) 16 cm.; 
depth (at head] 11-5 cm. The figure wai given to Baron 
von Huge] about 1875 at the Rewa River, Viri Levu, we 


are told, by "a pretty' half-caste, “kai-Ioma” girl at (Bau) 
Mbau, as her portrait/ The heavy spbr up the centre of die 
image suggests that unseasoned W'o^ w'as used, and there¬ 
fore it is likely that the figure is later than others in this 
scries. The stylization b strongly in the New CaJedonbu 
manner. 

P/dfe Afb. No. Z 34J1: oil dish in human fornn Kingsley 
Ikciuest. Length 46-3 cm. ; width 28-j cm. The dish is in 
perrea condition, rich walnut iu colour, with a ripple of 
fighter grain. A suspension lug occurs above the head. Two 
supporting legs on the base arc in a position which suggests 
that they represent the nipples of the breast. The transpos¬ 
ing or inverting of anatomical features, for example in 
turtle-form bowlsp is common enough in the Fiji-Tonga 
area, and might well be present in this instance. Several 
other examples of human-fomi dishes from Fiji arc to be 
found in museum collections^ but it is doubtfid if any is as 
large, fine, or well preserved as this spedmen. 

Plate Mc^ [mage from WcsEcrn Samoa. Bridsli Museum 
collection. The specimen is included here as a comparative 
example from the third sub-area of Western PolyTiesia. 
The measprements arc^ length 69 cm^; wudth Z.2 cm.; 
depth I5“ j Cm. This is an especially rate figure, for Lr b the 
only known example from the Samoan group. Ic was 
presented to Queen Victoria by King MaJictoa of Western 
Samoa in the year 1841. First figured by Kracincr ,9 it w'as 
later considered by Buck, wbo was of the opinion that the 
image" was made locally in Samoa by an inferior artisc who 
w'as either Tongan or someone who w'as acquainted with 
the general appearance of the Hsapai images.' This 
appears the best e.vplanatinn, for, as Buck say's, it is more 
feasible to accept diffusion from Haapai rather than inde¬ 
pendent creation in Samoa. The image approjdmaccs to 
the Haapai stj'li22cion+ yet there appear to be other in- 
Huenccs at work. 

Ptiitd Afd. No. Z 3773: suspension hook with disc, in¬ 
corporating male figure. This spedmen w^as collected by 
Captam Kiiollys, who svas apparently attached to tlie staff 
of the Governor of Fiji in the late eightccn-scvcniies. The 
hook W'as purchased from the Knollys coUcction in 1898 
by Baron von Hiigef and later passed into the Canibridgc 
collection. Overall length is 32-5 era.; at base, 8 cm. A 
detachable w'oodcTi disc rat-bafHe measures some 35 cm. 
across. The stylization of the figure is unique in the scries. 
Considerable distortion appears in the pladng of features: 
for example, breast nipples appear behind the arms, which 
themselves spring from near me cars. The stydizadon, while 
possessing Polynesian elements, is strongly Melanesian, an 
effect which is again heightened by the matt black patina- 
don» 

Plate Afe. No, Z 3775: suspension hook incorporating a 
female figure. Collecxed by Baron von Hiigel in the 
locality' of Na Vuavua, Rakiraki district, Vid Icvuh The 
overall height is 42 cm.; figure 28 cm.; vridtli at basCt 
II cm. Records give the following particulars: ^Hook for 
hanging food basket, from Navasa Naitasiri—figure of a 
man from Vani bau, Navua, Viti Levu. Verj^ hard to get 
them CO part w'ith discs which are tiresome to make." The 
figure, however, is undoubtedly female. The stylizadon of 
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the head is of die r^'pe conniioiily seen on the wcM-knowii 
oil dishes of which Plate Mi b an example. The whole is 
heavily pacinated a dense black, wlueh heightens the im¬ 
pression of strong Melanesian elements in the carving. 

Phut' ML No. Z 2S79: head cut from a Jarcc image. 
Collected by Baron von Hiigcl about 1875, bi the locahrj' 
of Matai Lombau, Wi ni Mala River, Viri Levu. The 
height is 20 cm. - width 16 cm.; depth 19-5 cm. The colour 
b dark brosvn to black. Tlie museum records give die 
following note; "This was part of a hgure presented to the 
collector, name of donor onkno^™, and was separated 
from the body part on account of transponatipn 
ditSculrics." 

The sty lization of the head (like that of the body patJs of 
Plate Mil) is strongly New Caledonian in marmer. The 
conihiuadoii of traceable characteristics would appear to 
be a feature of Fijian figures in wood. 

Fig. I* No. Z 2752: necklace comprising eight cachalot- 
ivory female figures. Arranged alternately with the figures 
are nine * tooth ^ units, also in ivory. All the elemen ts ate 



suspended from seven setuiit cords. The necklace is 
beheved to have been presented to Lady Gordon in Fiji 
about the y^ear 1S84. Little informadon is recorded for this 
most interesting specimen. 

Measurements in ccndmetTcs for die individual hiinian 
images in the necklace from left to right (in die fig* 1) are 
as follows: 

[h] W (d) (e) if) (s) m 

Height 7*4 81 8 t 96 SS 81 78 

Width 3^2 2-9 3*5 3*3 3'4 ^-g z-S 2-8 

Depth p 6 1-7 17 t *7 i '7 *<5 

On comparing the human images of this necklace with 
those figured by Buck, and with die other Cambridge 
examples, Plate Lfl-e, it is apparent that the stylizadoii is 
different. The figures arc not of the Haapai tj'pCp but 
approximate rather to Fijian figures in wood* On the 
grounds of this nniilarity it h reasonable to assume that 
die necklace b of Fijian manufacture, and not Tongan in 
origin like most ivories collected in Fiji, if this reasoning 
is correct, the necklace must assume a place of spcdal 
importance. 


The comparative table given below h a tentative attempt, 
based on available material, systemadcaUy to differentiate 
human images from Fiji and from Tonga. The third sub- 
area of Western Polynesia, represented by a single figure 
from Western Samoa, has been considered above and 
defined as Tongan rather than Fijian in ty pe. The more 
iniportant differences between the mo sub-areas claiming 
our attendon here may be noted as follows: 


Fiji 

[t) Wooden images ptedoin- 
jruint, ivory virtiMy abicnt. 
Tnx fern used in some 
of mere rrectiE rtLiiiu&cturCr 

(ii) FeniaJc Imjgn usual: 
few mJes. Stfx marked by geni- 
alia, with moderate or no 
secondary fcatuies of scsc. 

(iii) Great irylisdc varirty of 
images. SryJc a fusion of Poly- 
iiesiajL Mcbcmian and probably 
Mirroiiesiaii clcmcnd. On iHc 
Mcbncsian side, relationship 
with the image siytcs of New 
CilcdoTik, Santa Cmr. and the 
New Hebrides. 

tiV) Darkened wood usual, 
oecarionally pgitinated to a utaLt 
black in the Melanesian maimer. 

00 Images usually represent 
ancestors, smd arc iiicorporaied 
into objects of utility»e.^* food- 
lungers, howls, or architectural 
piereiJ^ 


T□^CA 

(i] Ivory' imagei more freejuent 
than wooden. 

(ii) Near-Hiaituraliitic female 
images; no male imagci recorded. 
Sc3t marked by fiill des^elopmcfit 
of secondary features of sex. 

(ifi) Constant siylizAtiou of the 
Haapai type within a type range.** 
Style difrinctly within the Poly- 
rteiiaii figure traditiou- 


(fr) Know'll Tongan imagd in 
wood of lighi bfowti w>ood, 
darkened through handling and 
time. 

[v) Images appearing as god 
symbols.*! 


The following hst ot images from Tonga and Fiji at 
present known to me will give some indication of the 
relative frequency of type ana material in each of the two 


Kind Objf£t 

HJl 

Nd. ^ Spttiww 

Oil diihes in human fiirni 

wood 

7 

fwd-haigers w'ith image 

vrood 

5 

Single itnagcf 

wood 

lO 

Single bnages 

wee-fero 

7 

Single Iniagt 

pottery 

1 

Necklace with eight images 

ivory 

r 

Sugic ifiugcf M 

TONCA 

wood 

4 

Hooks widi female images 

ivory 

3 

Single images 

ivory 

7 


L wish [o [hank Eh'. G. FL S. Bushncll, Pinxtor of the Cambridge 
Uiiivenity Museum of Atcbjology and Ethnology, for allowing 
me to photograph and publish these items from the Fijian coUecdijn; 
and Mr. Adrian Digby, Keeper of the Department of Ethnography, 
Bfitidi Museum, for permmioii to publish the Westerti Samoan 
iniagc, which appears as Plate Mr. 


N«tts 

' Te Rang! Hiroa (Sir Peter Buck), * Material Representatives of 
Tongan and Samoan Godsf J. Polyntfs. Sef.* Vol. XLIV, p. 48 ; 
'Addidona] Woodem Images fiom Tonga,* f, Palynrf. Sm., VoL 
XLVI, p. 74 
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^ The Cambridge ivories of H^iapai type were coUccted in Fiji, [c 
need liardly be iTpc'=;iDcd here tine aJthaugli Fiji is, racuilyp pte- 
doniiiiantly Mclaneiian iii durainer, the cmjture is pncdomimEudy 
Polynesian, mainly ihrough ItMig eontarr vAih Tonga and Samcn. 

I G. T. Barker, The Brir cf the Lcvnk^ dud BtfJpui Cimis 

lo ffce |i ni 4 ^ 4 rd nimidtf. Fiji Society, Transaetioni, Suya^ 19^7^ 
i h shoiiki be noced here thm the Cimhridge lenes of Fijian 
linages and Tongan-eypc ivodci have appeared ai luic iLra wings in 
the privatedy pnniod of Janies Edge-Partiiigton and 

Charles Heape (Manchester, lS90^S]i. However* the line drawings 
are inadequate for any serious srud>% little Lnfomtation appcaIs^ and 
the work itsdf li now rare» 

t For in example of rids Hawaiim-type image letr Paul S. Win- 
gCTt, pj [ftf Pacthi hlaiids (l^idon, ipSj), Place XCVII, 

^ The third hook of thb type ii in the colleetiDn of Marisdiai 
CoQcgc, Ahetdeen, md is- publiihed in the catalogue by Cyril 
Aldrcd, Pfiniitht idrij: (ftf Seiifili Seat, Edinburgh (Arts Council), 
n-d., Plate VIU, No. 75. 

7 Theodor Kkiruclunidr^ ^Rersen auf den Vtci-lrhicln> iiach 
seknai bhcdichen MitthctlungeTi bearbeitef,’ Joama! dcj Ahrnrn^rr 
Gcnkffffly^ VoL XIV, tSTpw Piaie XVI The pendant shown bi tlm 
paper ai Place Ln-c appean on the plate as Nos, 6 and 7; Pbee Li? 
appears as Nos. S md 9, Sir Arthur GordonT note appears with 
other details on pages a9af+ 

For an example net W, O. Oldman, The Oldiiijn cf 

i^iynrnuri Ajli/xit, Polynes. Soc_ Mem. No, tj, Plate LXVIE- 
9 A. Xracnicrp Die SofitAf-fiuetn, a voU., Stuttgart, 1902-3, 
VoJ. n, p. 107, 


^•Tc Rangi Kiroa. 'Material Representaidvei , , , / nV,, 
PP' 93 - 95 ^ 

The one tiocabk exception h in the Qldoian Collection, No. 
S^2 [now depc^ited in the AucEknd Museum}. The image i$ 
female, in a sirring position, with both legs folded to one of 
rhe body. The plaidc modEdlbg is a unique move to iiaittralbiti in 
Folynciian vfood sculpture, ynjortunatcly the spccuiicn is much 
daniaged- See Tc Rangi Hiroa, ^Additional Wooden Imagei from 
Tonga.' ol, p. 77. fig, 3, 

** No attempr h made to liivtrstigaEe the social and religious sig¬ 
nificance of these 0b_kiAs here. Sir l\tccr Buck has provided 
adequate knowledge for the Tongan Hgures, and i undjrrstand that 
Mr. KarhErik Larsson of the Etnogratlska Miiseet, Golcborg, is 
w'orfcing an the cdturaJ significance of these images within the 
framework of Fijian society, 

^3 Tltc cviden-cc of John Wdlbmi (Miisionary Ent^piim. London, 

I 8J9, pp. a7jf-» 275) diat for Plate Ld ad^mtely support this 
conclusion. 

** Three siiigle wemden images fioni Tonga aic iu dae Oldman 
Collectwn [Polynes. Mem. No. 15, pbtes XLV, XLVI and 
XLVlE). The fburth miagc is 3 splendid large specimen In the 
FtillfT Colkcfion, London (see the catalogue Triadiffi>ft4l Art of the 
Hfitish Caloaks (R, Aiithrop. Imt,, 1949), Plate XXW, where Jt is 
ihimrated with tme of die Tongan ivory figures, a|^ from the 
Oldman CoUeccian and now in the British Mmetim)- It shauld be 
tiEifed that kinutnerablc snuil azEchtupomorphic moiifi ippciir on 
mrved Tongan eiubs, bnt tb&e liave been excluded complefdy 
from dux study. 


A NOTE ON MANCALA GAMES IN NORTHERN 

RHODESIA* 

by 


J. tt, CHAPLIN 
D‘vmJi^one^ Northm Ritsirsid 


IQ 3 Ms revi™ of Mancab gatiies, Murray ^ bases 
J his entry for Northern fUiodcsia for the most 
part oil Smith aiad DaJc*s accounts of the Ib people.* 
Tracey has given the basic games played in Southcni 
Rhodesia 1; and it is perhaps of interest ro place on record 
some t>f the games of this rj^pe which are pbved in 
Nordicni Rht^esia at the prcsait time. 

For the most part these games arc pbyed its holes in the 
ground, the prcdommatiiig sandy soil making the exeava- 
lion of cupt quire easy. However, boards are in me. The 
c^cainplc shown in fig. r is in the tUiodes-^Livingstone 
Museum, and i"! attribuled to the Balungu tribe of Mporo- 
koso Disirici.^ The museum also has a stoiic on which 
the faint marks of cups can be seen, and oihcis are knowm. 

The pieces used in the game vatj.", stones areconimon as 
arc vari ous seeds. The seeds of the tree 5 arc frt^ 

quaitly used in ihc area in which this tree is found, being 
very durable and of a convenient size. 

In an acrount of the history of his tribe, a MxiiJa lelh of 
two rival chiefs Mimyama and Malumbwe. The fonner 
had lent a magician to die laiter. This man had created a 
sail pool for Malumbwe, w^ho had then killed him to pre¬ 
vent his return. The quarrel that resulted wai 10 be resolved 
by what die informant describes as "native dicss." The 
account continues \ . they all agreed and met on the way, 

* ILVfli rf fexi figiiTt 


and sat on a rock and made some holes for stones and they 
started playing and Malumbwe was won by 4 to 1/ A 
further atgumenc developed over the result and the 
descendants of the iw^o groups arc still said not to cai food 



Fig. 1. MANCAlA BOAUl> FROM THE BALUWCU TRIBE, 

mporokoso district 


in each others districts. The account goes on ". . . The 
PmI and the Chess arc stUl sceii^ die boiling water and a 
plain around it still ihe same, die chess b on a rock, the 
marks of ihcir feet, (lands .md stones holes ore there today 
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in Mumbwd dbtrict at the village called Mafwele taking 
the road from Mumbwa 10 Namwala/ 

The dcscripriorii of the games that follow are in die 
aoLatton developed by Mumy,"^ 

Lozi TalBL 4 >c6 or 4.x S hotcf. Two mTntnma 

three, in cadi hole, Fky \i aiid-dockwuc. A move tuni Eroic any 
loaded hole, usualiy in the back row aid the playet^s Left Beam 
are sown singly ; if the hst bean frih in a hole already occupied, 
that hole a eiiiptied aisd its total conlcfiEi umtt. If the bst bem frlU 
in an empty hok of the front tow^, and the oppmienfs front hole of 
that ftJe u oeeupbcd, then the opponent'i beam in the whole fric aic 
eaptiutd and remo^'ed From the board. When a pUyer has only 
tingle beans in hh hobs, he miuE if possible sow a single bean mco 
an adjacent hok th^ h occupied, liftuig them both and sowing 
accordingly. 

Toka Tmbe. 4x11 or 4X 16 holes. Two beans in ndi 

hole. Play is ajm-dockwisc and e3tairEly as the Lozi game abovc- 

LLINDA TlJiii, {Mw-iniliinga District.) KiStttHiJ. 4 X 3 boles. Two 
beans in ca^ bote. Play is anthdockwisc. Before play properly 
begins X takes the contents of four of Y*s holrt, and Y takes the 
Same nwnhet fircpni X. Play u the same as the Loa game except 
that besides taking the contents of the oppoivent^ fle opposiie 
the empty hole in which the pbycr has land^, he may aim remove 
the contents of any other two ofhh opponent^? holes- All captiires 
lie removed from the boanL 

Tunbuka TfiiBf. NrJau^. 4 X ilS hoks. Two beans in each hole of 
the back row only. Play is uiti'clockwisc, and is the same as the 
Lozi game witli the foCowing vatiatiorL When X 'cats^ {this is the 
tdntmon word used to denote captnrej Ibr the Orst tinic, he takes 
the oppckrtentV file, also three other holes ; when he *eats' for the 
second time he takes the file and any two cKhcr boleL Aficf third 
and subsequent captures he removes the cniitetiES of the frk and any 
one other hole. At the first capture it is advAnogcoLis to rernove 
leading hole, one of bis dghi 4 iand back row, and any other. 
Whik there arc two beuu in any hole on your frde yon may not 
mo^'c singtes^ The senior man bcfdus to play, ihcreaftw the winner 
of the previous rocmcl begins. 

Banti; Boitatwe [KAO?n>£ Ila) Twbel 4x8 holes. Tw-o 

beans in each hole except the freme LeFi-hand hole which is left 
empty* and the hole on me tighc of this whkh bn one bean only. 
Fby ii ant^lockwise, and ii the same 11 the Lozi game with the 
foUowdng variation. When X ‘cats' for the first time he rtmovci 
the contents of Y"s file plus the contents of two other holes, Y docs 
similarly w’hm he first 'eats.* On the Second and subsequent 
captures lie rmnDVes the oppoiKnfs file plus one other hole. If all 
the holes have singles except one whida Las two* tliis is called 
mutii'i (the head) and must be meved 

Bantu Botatwe (Kaokpe Ila) Tribe. Kahweng^i {this is a iii^- 
name for the hya;?na, Fcremng to its habit of snatching goats which 
have been tied up), 4x8 holes. Two beam in each of the hack tow 
hoks« two beans in the fronr right-hand hok, one bean in the hole 
next to this, the remainder of the front row empty- Play is ajid- 
docfcw'isc, and is the same ai the Lozi game with the following 
variattnn. If yon end your lap in an empty hole and the hok ahead of 
it (i,e. to the kft of it) his two or more beans in it, then you. have 
aootho: bp; if the following hole has only one bean in it» Elds advan- 
tage cannot be taken. The movement of the mcfitioncd in 

the ptevious Bantu Botatwe game alio applies to shu. 

Tonga Tiuihi. CAijvk f (1 suspect that there is a dilTcrent 'old 
people’s' name for this game but haw been unable to find it)+ 4X5 
holes. Three beitss in each hole. Play is inti-clockwise, Pby is the 
unK as in the Loii game wiih the viruLtion that besides captutirig 
the contoics of the oppoocut's fik, the player may also i^rke md 
discard the contents of any one other bole. 


Tonga Trjbe. fl (the note above conceming the name 

applies here also). 4X5 holes. Three beans in each hole* Tlie senior 
man begins the fini game* ihcfcafrcr the Imer of the previous game 
begins- PUy usually begins on the right-hand side of the back row. 
Beans are sowti singly; if the last is sown into an already occupied 
front hok, the Opponent's file oppoiicc to this may be captured pro¬ 
vided he has beans in the front hole of the file. To land In an empty 
hole finishes the lap and you cannot ‘cat.' Tbe captured beam are 
Tcsow'n into the capmret'^ rows, the resowing beriming at the hole 
next to the one the filling of vi^hich enabled the capture to be made. 
If sowing results in the last bean landing in a full hole and no 
capture is posiibk as the opponeiit's file is empty, then the con¬ 
tents of the hole are removed and rcsowm 

As this is the fini re-entry game described in this note a sampk 
ganse is given below using the score defined by Murtayr: 

ym Y 4 r 

XiB X 4 B: 5 £pi Xfef): 4*5. X{ 9 ^ ; 4 J 4 jf mm 

This is a very brief game; one of 60 laps has been recorded, and 
JO is probably the average. 

DeviBA Thebe. Ma^arnhuhth^ 4x8 holes. Two beans in each hole; 
the front rows are at once ekared to make 1 store. Play is antU 
clockwise. If a pbyer lands in a full hole he may ‘cat' his opponent’s 
opposite fik provided that the front hok has brans. If he U ujiabk 
to "eac^" the conCetiOi of the bok are resown. The captured bcatts arc 
tc-cnccred, the sowing beginning at the liok from which the 'eating' 
move cominencedL At any rime during the game when your own 
beans are running short you may empty your store and add one 
bean to each of your hota, 

Bbhba Thebe, fruk L 2 X8 holes. Two beam in cadi hok plus a 
store of indefinite size. The game h played in two parts* whkh I 
shall cat! 'forc^pby' and ^niain game." The fore-play bcguis w'kh 
a player taking one of the score beam (called nk^»JT^c), this is added 
to a hole and the entire contems are removed and wwn anti¬ 
clockwise beginning at the lefr-lund hde of lin tow. If ihe find 
bean is sown in an empty hole, the bp h finished and die player 
"sleeps." If it bnds iji an occupied hole he tan *eaE' his opponent's 
beaiiL Resowing of the caprurts follows certain rules. In the 
following, y is awu-Tned to be captorlng men from X. 

(i) If the beans captured occupy hoks C+ O, H, F, they arc 
resown beginning at a. 

(1) If there are two or more beans in holes A, G* fJ, they 
are resown begiukiing at d. 

(3) if fhdmc is a single bean in B, on capture it is added to h; 
if d ii also occupied the contents are captured, added to k and tie 
total contents of h resown beginning at d. {These single beans an? 
ealkd TJiuvpmdu). 

<4) If there is a single bean lit Gp on capture it is added to d; 
if H 11 occupied the contents ate captured, added to u* and die 
total contents of a are resown bcginniiig at h. 

(5) If any of the abi^vc rcsowui^ results in a further capture^ 
the capt ured beam are mown beginning at u, 

(6) If a player in sowing, or resowing^ ends in a hok already 
occupied, bul the opposite hok is tinpry^ then he taJres the 
contenci of his own hole and continues sowrUig, If a capture now 
results, the captured beam are resown Ix^mning at the hole next 
to that emptied to begin the lap, subject to the ovcmdliig pro¬ 
visions of (3) and (4) above. 

C?) ^ the store bon is added to the coEtientS of^ are resown 
beginning at k, not i3^ 

When the fore-play results in a deciiion, the loser sett two beans 
in each hok. The winner arranges his beam in the way he thinks 
most to his advantage with no limiUitiDni as to number of beam 
used or hoki Mupiod, Thb ii calkd The main game 

then continues io accordance with the rules outlined above. 

BesiBA Tribe, fiok JL 4 XB holes. (1 am uncertatii whether this ii 
an authentic tribal game; it may be a town fimpltfieadon of the 
previous game.) Pliy is anticlockwise. Two beaiis arc town in 
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udi hd\c to ICC thdt tbc cc^frcct number arc being used. Thru cub 
nun fills hii holc& u he likes, with a nuTcimum. of iz beans in my 
nne bolcp and generally filing the back raMn rather than the (mm 
CHie<. The board being set a pUyer begun by taking the ccmtaiCi cf 
any hole, Utwing SUigly^ If tbe Last bean lands in an CKrcupicd front 
hole and [here are also beans in ihe bade row of rldi file, rben be pin 
"rat* his oppoi^nt*! oppositr file* pravided there are beans in the 
front row. The captures arc resown beginning at the hole neitr to 
that which was emptied to bcgui the Lp, and so on vvirh further 
captures. If the bit bean lands in an empty hok, the lap ctids. 

I atii unabk to give notes on any Qthcr mancoJa games 
at pressem, but there are two other games which may be 
worth recording. 

A game which h popular in the Livingstone district is 
called ftml^kthhn by the Lozi, which is the same word 
used to describe the niancala game. The board is marked 
out on cardboard or a table* and is a pattern of three situates 
one inside die odier with the comets and midpoints of the 
sides joined by straight lines. This is a ly^pical ihrec-in-aJme 
board (Murray shows dib Mai^e seeds, whites and 
purples, arc often used as counters. Bach man has XZ and 
these arc entered alcernaiely. When citlier makes a line of 
three he can rctiiovc any one of his opponent^ coiuiicrs. 
When all the pieces arc entered the main game begins; 
counters being moved along the straight lines to form fines 
of iliree, with resulring captures. Jumping is not allowed 
esreept that a player having a counter at an outside comer 
may miive it wherever he likes- The loser begins the next 
round. 

To complete this note a competitive game of skill may 
be mentioned- Thii is the Tonga game kuy^ia. Twelve 
seeds are put in a hole in the ground and the 
pbyer squats by it. One seed is then taken out and throwm 
up: while it is in the air the player watches it and w'hilc 


ready co catch ic w'iih one hand must grab as many seeds 
asi he can out of the hole tvith the other. If die thrown 
seed is caught all the withdrawn seeds arc rcEumcd but one- 
So the game continues^ one of the withdrawn seeds being 
kept put until all arc removed. If the plavcr faib to catch 
the thrown seed dicn all the gains that fiavc been made 
have to be returned to the hole and the g^mc begins again. 
Prestige for speed is the reward. I have only seen it played 
by children, usually girls. 

Aitsitowti:d^inniit 

I am gtateM to the Curator qf the Rhociqs-Livmgsionc Musemn, 
Dr j. Dcsmoiitj Claik. O.B.E.^ fm albwing me lo photograph and 
iiieasure the hondi in the Museum coUcetian. 

Many AfHean frieiidi have linrlped in the pncpaiarion of this 
paper, bur I mmt «pedaEy itteiitlon Mr. Raphael ChkaUuu, Mr 
Simon MiccId and Mr MaxwcU Shanyimbo^ for their paEient bclp. 

iVoft'J 

■ R J. R. Murray, A Othfr Tlmri Ckcss^ 

Oxford, iE»Si. 

* E. W. Smith and A. M. Dalc^ Tht ftjf^spfoking PeepUs e/ 
AWrlffm iUwdfiiiJ* LDiidon, 1920. 

I H. Tniccy, *Hie niJcs of the native game Tsoro/ 

No. 9, pp, jjf, Salisbury, Southefn fUia<k^, i9|i, Thii is a 
dcseriptidii qf the game using an odd number of bol« whkb h an 
yinisual reatunr. Sec abo Sandenou in J. IZ. AnlhrAp. /nA, Vol. 
Xim (i 9 il)*pp. 72 ef. 

I The diinemiom of the boaid, excluding the srore, arc 55X30 
centimetm. Afiochcr example coRuUts of two S hols wiih a 

store: this b 83 X1S cmEimeiro overall. Tt is made by Ehc Eisa tribe 
for their local game of iiWd of which I have no note. 

S The Silori name lor Riditodmi^tm r^itmirttU. The seeds are 
ovoidt 2^5 centimetres ]otig+ 2^0 ccntimctra in du meter Mainly 
found in die Kalahari Sand country^ 

‘ Murray, op, n'r,, pp, i64f. 

7 IftR'dl, p. 214. 

* ibid,, fig. type G, 


SHORTER NOTES 


A Btuhongo Cup in the Mttsee dc rHouinae. By Afw 

m Jar;^ir/oie D^yatfnn^i d^Afiiquf mirt, Muftf dr 

fHompne* Pdrjj; traaimed hf Mhs \L .d. Bumd-ClaFk 
IVifk luw I'exr 

In 19J4, die Mui 6 ? Jc rHoninie acquired a small collection of 
pieces of African art, the gift of M. Andr^ Lcf^c. ThU coniistcd 
chiefly of Euahongo (Bakuba) pieces, especially of cups and boxes, 
the forms and onunicntal combinations of which figure fte- 
quciidy in w firings mi African art. 

One of these cups deserves particutaf aiictiriqoi. Itj cylindrical 
form; the preference shown for the three-strand twist mopf 
rmfrit/e (on tkc ouEcr wall and the outside base of the eup, wlicre 
the cloi?d approximates tq a cross); the overall decontive 
m-airnent of the surface wiib interUcing diagonal incisions which 
form a batkground and with secondary^ modE (chevroni and 
obtusoangleu twists, dttrtbc or the toe panem, all very flexibly 
created in our example); the handle carved in the form of a loose 
knot, liaving i>n its upper part a fact rcolling the sem motif p/it^cf; 
the quality of the wood, with i& broi^ii padna and n^dish 
highlight!—all these form an ensemble well known to be 
chirictcristic of Euibongo art. However* in the cetiirt of tllis cup, 
fitted into a hole 1-4 centimecrci in dtametef, E a stopper which 
sltghdy Tecalis the anthropomorphic handies of Bakongo (Ba- 
wongo) ceiemoniaJ adzes ^ though our stopper* 8-9 emtimcties 


high, E more finely worked. Its secdon is q^Iindrical only up to 
the head, wlicnc die wood is hollowed out^ causing the skull and 
coifibre 10 pwject backwards, tti a maruier remituscent of the 
shape of Mangbetu wonicti^j heads. This siTniiarity is strcEigthcticd 
by the hicrade ease of the features^ with the almond-shaped 
mputh in relief the slight definiuon of the cheekbones, the eye 
orbit! and the note which are pbced high up near the top and 
very worn by the polishing of thumbs. The cars, whtdi are small 
and sharply defined, underline the charaeier of the head, w^hkh is 
supported on a long aonulaied neck. The stopper is loo$c, but the 
smaJI gap between its end and the edge of the hole may Ic^d One 
to think of a small wad (perhaps of vcgetihk fibre)* which in 
securing the stopper would give ic a dilfctenE funjcdorL It should 
be noted that ihc extemaJ bait of the icopper E crOH-liaiched wich 
fine lines that fit perfectly into the general pattem on the base of 
the cup withouE any intcmipdon in the dc^n There is no fault 
in the wood to which the existence of thh hole* and of the head* 
could be atiributcd. 

We do not know of any comparable piece, either in the sjpecial- 
ist literature or in exhibition catalogues. The only known reference 
to our piece ii in the cLtalogue by M Charles Ration of a sate 
of objects from the A. Lef^vre CoEicction on 6 th May, 193J, 
which marks its brief najuit at the Hotel Dronot (No. 98* 
illimrated on Plate 111 ). The bidding did not reach iooo francs! 


Detfmrfb, igj6 
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Fig, I* A BUSHONGO CUP IN THE MUSEE DE l'hOMME 


Kc alw infornu us diac Dr. A. Mjcsm, wbo hiu itccxitly rcturticd 
(tom tlie Ktt:ki rtgkinT Jut m?«i nothing; like ic 

Thui wc 1 «ve a unique piece, the funeckm of which renuini 
tiTLcxpliincd. it iruy* however^ be linked up with cetuiu orber 
Bufliongc c^trvingf, nimdy rhr Itnidlcs of cercaionLiI adzev^ Biud 
the above mentioned eup, fortnerl v in the collection of Jriiz Van 
den Ber^hcp which is pubEished by Dr, OlbrcchtJ.^ We ^‘ould 
add ter diese the cup S iJlustratcd in Tordayh section on Bushongo 
art, die gencid concepdoft of which b idcndcai with ours (hole 
and stopper excepted); and finally^ die tid^ in the fnnn of a 
inmcatal pyTimiap of a Ejox for Uikdii (camwood) in the British 
LMiiseuiti, alsii iilustraied by Tordiy.^ This lid h perforated in die 
centre, and shoulders, arms and hands ate carved on each side of 
the hole^ suggesting that a head and ncdi were meant to be 
iiiscrtcd. 

* E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ^ Notes Ethnogriphiques sur Ics 
pcupici conimun^eut appcMs Bakuba...; Les Buihongo,' 
dmiii/ei: iu hfui^e da (igioj^ p. aoa. Eg. aga. 

^ F. M. Olbreehti* Pfattkk van Kmt^^ 1948, Place XV, Mo. 73. 

1 Terrday and Joyce, ep cii.f p. ^04* fig. 2^. 

4 !bt±. PkK XXV, Mo. 3. 





Fig. 2 . DETAILS 01^ THE busuongo cup 


The Musee Royal du Congo Beige has about 100 Bushongo 
but not Qcif is perforated or has an anthropomorphk stoppetr lue 
only piece that Professor OJbrcehts mentions is a cup in t^ form 
of a muicitcd cone, very miidi carved iiver, from the middle of 
which risa a vcnkal tube carved in one piece with the whole. 


The Centenary of Neandertal Man: Part M. By BemarS 

19 J beginning of T864, the Ncmdcnil con¬ 

troversy centred on King's important pper in the 
Qititfitrty Joumdl ef Sfie/w.* Not ntily had King suggested 1 
specific stafijs for the fos^l, but he had gone iiirrhcr: he had 
written ^50 closely dcacs the fossil craniuin resembie that of the 
chimpart2ct, al to lead one to doubt the propriety of 
pbeiug it w'ith manJ But he wisely added: 'to advocate dih 
view in the absence of the fadaJ and b^l bones wotild be clearly 
overstepping the limits of inductive reasoning.* He did finally 
overstep such limits, however, when he argu^ that Neandertal 
man must, with the Chinipanaet, have hmi incapable of "moral 
and thcotiiic concept ions.* In the following issue of the Qjij^rivrly, 
for April, Turner^ the Edinburgh anatoniisti urged caution in 
nuking such far-rearhing deductions on the basis of an isolated 
specimen Huxlci,' roeeboed his wise remarks, and with Wallace 
conddered the skull to belong to a niembcf of a 'savage* race in 
a low staae of developnicnt. Those who could not accept the 
theory of evolution, however, refused to acknowledge any bnt a 
pathological thcoiy to account for the strange skull. Barnard 
Davis ingeniously cxplarntd it as the result of the early synostosis 
of the calvaria] bones in the rcnipi^ril region: he considered his 
thcorj,' ro he proof of the abnormality of the skiill.S In Germany 
anatomists such as Wdeker and Vogt supported the pathologicil 
chcor)^ and Wagner suggested that Ac skull was Aat of a modem 
Putchtn^ I 

The Gibraltar skuE, which Busk showed at Ae BiA meeting 
of the British AssocUtion in September, 1K64, should have been 
enough to Convince most anatomuts of the existence of a disrinct 
prehistoric form of man. In there followed the discover)' of 
Ac famous mandible of La Niulectc by l.^upont, an cmtDcnc 
Belgian geologist. A few years laterp more fowib were found in 
cMrem Europe, isome dearly of Ac Neandcrtal group, auch as 
Sipka (1^81) and Fodbaba (18^3)—the second has since been bst— 
and others of an early ^^picni* type, in 1886 two relatively com¬ 
plete Aclctons weic discovered at Sp)% near Namur b Belgiuin, 
Ae first Ncandertal remabs found with skull and manAble rir 
fbi. They were exeavaied by de Puydr and Lohest under ideal 
sdimiifie eoiiAiiom, The geological horizon was wdl KtablisheA 
and a Middle Picbiocene &tmal conicxi and a Mouircrun bdustr)^ 
were clearly tdcntified. Fcaiponc and Lobcai publiAcd an excellent 
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monogniph on die find the nesr ycxr.^ Odicr diKovcries now 
followed fiJt. m pmkulir ihit of die Md^mind numiliblc (tB^) 
and die inipoftam grt'JU|> offoswU Ironi Krapina (1B99). 

Tlic :lcuuinubLticffl oi pohrODtolof^d evidence was consider¬ 
able, Airdiropologrcol studies bemiiie directed to words cita- 
IcTguini; ojid dediiinf; the difl’erenf races of living and e^rincc nuns 
nomenebture assumed ^ position of some importance. One of the 
mcrtf fcntarLable publications of diis periiMi was dior of de 
Qiutrcfages and H:uny in iMz.^ Tticsc aurhots root the obscurely 
known fossil from Cuinstatt as the prototype of their 'pKmihe 
Tins ponicubr cranial fragment was discovered as early 
as 1700, but was not described in any detail JS35; both its 
provenance and its age arc now considered doubtfr^L Dc Quatrey 
(ages and Homy surprisingly en^ough seem ro have assoeiared its 
early discovery with an excreine age. for they classified Ntondcital 
man as a member of this Connstatt rocc^ although SdivraJbe has 
siticc clearly shown the fragment to belong to Htvm sjpitns^^ 

As the number of fossiU mercased the group became more 
clearly defined^ and after the Spy discoveries, Neaiidertal anatomy 
bcconie relatively widi known. As 3 result^ anatomists began to 
rccognbe that a instinct status fur die group was not unreasonable. 
Haeckel had suggested the names or ifeinre 

E rjinj^niur for a Pleistocene early man^ and in his hook of 1^95? 
e considered the fovdU from Neoiidcml and Spy to tall bio this 
doss. The najiieSp however, arc not valid defignaHons for these 
fossils according to the Intcniatioiial Rules of Zoological Nomen- 
datiire. Wilscr, in hU enthusiasm for clossificanon, intfoduced the 
jume HoiTjni iiiropiTm for European man, and added for Ncandcttal 
man the subspcctfic term suggested by HaeckeL* He 

thus fcparatcd Ncandenol man subspecificaJly' from niotlcni 
Europeom. The neict year Lapougc placed Ncandertat man b the 
newly created geuui Kdjrcjn/Aivptu Dubois of [£(94.9 He con^ 
sidered Ncondertol man to be a regional s'anadon of PithetmulsTi^- 
pus and believed both to lie very close to die direct ancestry of 
sapkm. 

Towards the tnm of the ccnliarj% Gustav Schwalbe wTOfc 
cjctciuivdy on the problems of fossil man. He recognized die 
spedfre status of the Newidettal group* and, with d>pc in the 
United Stares, he followed KingVnomencfatiin:. In his publication 
of 1901, he gave a full review of the levd of opinion of the 
leadbg anatomisrs and amhropoIi^L^u at the itmiL** In 1902, 
however, SehwaJbe seemed to fas’Uur an entirely new numeiicL- 
ture for the genus and iiiggcsted that ^thc name Homa 

hduntm would meut easily correspond to what we call modem 
man, ill contradistinction to Hcirtc* N^arfJirtihatertsh for which the 
name //wmi would commend itself.^ Schwalbe finally 

adopted rhh nomencLaiure in lait paper of 190;^; aecepcing the 
itfrn pFtmi^aiim as more Suitable b view of the primitive 
charactcrbtks of the group.Edis usage has been followed by 
most ojithropcilogivti in Gcnifuny iindl iquifc recently, and is 
frequently mu even today. In Vallt>ii and Movius’s published 
catalogue of human, fossils, however, Hi>m& ntiirfJttfiikmU Kbg 
is accepsed as correct by Giesder.^! 

After the turn of the centur)* the anatomical study of fossil 
man was greatly developed. The wimulua of Dubois's dijcovery 
of m Java hod caused the peatest anatomiifs of the 

day to turn theif aitmiion to the probkm. By 190®* when the 
skeleton of La ChapcIJe-anx-Sobw was discovered, Boulc was 
able to write a monograph upon the fossil which has stood as a 
prime exautple of its kind ever sncc.M At thii time, the straight 
pith of cvolufion from NcindcTLiI to modem man seemed ejeaf 
enough m most biologtsts. The theory of pinkulaie evolution, 
widen w'ouldallow the brain to evolve before the body, accounted 
for the appareniZy diiharmonioui combination of the Ncanikrtol 
skelerou with 1 futt-sized brab. Doubts on this theory of direct 


descent had been expressed, but with the ducoveries of Rir/isrriiff- 
fiir^piiS b 1^1 and of the very primitive Maucr mandible in 
1907, it gibed ground. The notorious cranium and mandible of 
Pilrdown^ announced b 191a* presented die first major diffictdrirt 
in the theory. Here, apparently, was a middle Pldsioccnc skull 
almosT indisdnguishable from Hoim MpUmi bur its istonishbg 
association with an apedike Jaw rodid in its bebg placed by 
mi>st authors on a dde branch outside the direct line of human 
cvoludon. Bur the cranium presented a problem, even if the jaw 
did not belong to it I b his HusJcy Memorial Lecture of 1927,^5 
entitled "The Neandcrtal Phase of Mart,^ Aid Hrdlicka upheld ihc 
hy'poThesii iniplidr in his cUograitt of human descent {fig. 1), and 



FjC. I. DIAGRAM Qf DUMAN DESC^T 
t^ter 

this theory was generaily accepted ir the time. Those who 
believed in the greater antiquity of Hmo AipjVwr found Pilidowti 
Man httlc to thetr comfort. For their justification, the}' had to 
await the impottont discovery of the Swatucombe calvarial bones 
in 1935. which, bring in aQ major respects like sttpitnis, 
nued again the whole problem of the place of Neandrrtal man in 
hnirton hiitor)% The bones seemed of undoubted authenrici rv' and 
age. and come from the penultimate brergbciol, wjtli an 
Acheuiim bdustfy^ The duorbe test and the recent discovery' of 
the sectmd parietal bone have confirmed rhi^ conclusion. 

As the Cubraltar skull served to confirm the existence of 
Neandcrral man, so the fossils of FimtAheVade vindicated the 
dieories built upon the evidence of the lone Swinscombe man. 
Neandertal man was removed from the direct line of human 
descent^ and became an abortive side bruich: the origin of fiepte 
sdpjmr w^as put back to iicarlv half a million yean ago. The new 
situation wa* well expounded by Vallois in 1954^** 

But these discoveries of Swanscombr and Font^chevade were 
not tltc only addafions to the human (amily. In Europe, vmcc 1945, 
remaina of at least ten new sperimens have been added 10 the list 
of Neandena] fossils. An imponont iumtnary of Neandcrtal 
anatomy has also recently been publidicd,*? Further cast, the less 
highly evolved group* which McCown and Keith colled Home 
pukstinm^ bos been enlarged by discoveries at Jcbcl Kafreh (rgjf), 
Teshik-Tash (1938). aJid Staroselje (1953). In addition to that 
from Maucr. mandibles of a much more primitive ly’pc have been 
found at Monimautin in the Pyrenees and at Tcmifine in North 
Afriea. lii South Africa, ihe Australcipichecbe group has become 
one of the bcu represented In primate pakoutolegy- 
k has become evident from these new discoveries, especially 
those from Europe and its borders, that the bastory of Ncandertal 
man is a reperiticKn of a process rhac biologists have been led to 
expect 10 occur b ihe normal processes o-f ajiimil and plant 
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evolution, k 15 now clear dut die cvoliidoD of a spcocs ^upp 
inch M Htvwtf iapi&ts^ it the outcome of i complex process of 
evolutkslwr)' dcpbymctiT, geogruphial, jm^tomicaL iind, in this 
ease, cultuialp which results in a popul^non passing into isoUnon 
anij undorgoiog adaptation to a new mvirontnewi* Reieorch in 
oninuJ evolution leads us to expect a centre of evolution to be a 
complex of evolving popuLatioiiSp each placed in varying degrees 
of isoUrbti from its neighbours; chose whkh pass beyond the 
perimeter of such a centre may os often become die abortive side 
branches of the evolving sro^ aa develop inco a new line of 
nJiinute importance. White overspccialirarion may spell the fete 
of such on isolated group in a rime of environmental change, 
luaderspecializaiion canrcsulr in its iiiierioriry in f^e ofsubscc[uefic 
competition. 

hi the more recent stages of the cvoludon of the Hominidarp it 
now seems that Europe pUyed die pore of an adaptive aone inro 
whkh evolving populations passed ftom a centre funhef cast. 
The geographical barrier of the Atknric halted their spread^ and 



Pie. 2. EVOLUTIDN OF A GROUP THEOUGH ADAPTIVE ZON^ 

Tl»r r^pnrjertf/ a £rdup jiith tiS the Hiwifrnidtf CFelriifj^ as 

ihteHi^h iSiffertni iidefi/ir''r zontfj^ (Op b, C, d) wkkh are ^ifn, flufv^h Herf 
iFiiwi'4jtfy feialoiS Id and flitnafic 

cheir new eDviromuent demanded a degree of local apedalioadon. 
After a period,^ ir soetm likely that less specialised and more 
vigorous group again advance ftom the east to replace, or 
hybridize widip those then in occupaiion of the fertile Lands of 
t^wetn Eiirop, Unds which had never been icobound nor very 
arid. With this in mind, it ii uiiiie.wnablc to expect to find in 
Europe any evidence of a direct line of descent for onr own 
ipedo. rnstcad wc can expect fossil groups* which may follow 
closely after one anqthcrp to display onacoinitai diiferctices of a 
luhspcciftc or even a specific dcgfee+ and to show littk in the 
way of a dear evoludonary^ partem of deVelopinaitK The inter¬ 


mediate stages of development will be found to lie further east 
(% 2)‘ 

Thus today Neandcrial rnon is seen as one of these abortive 
side branches* highly successful for a tirtte, and then doomed to 
exuncoon. The anendon of human palxontologiirv, after a 
ceil tury of devotion to this famom ipocics^ has iiow turned back 
to die problem of the men who i>ccupkd Europe in pre- 
Ncandcrtal rimes and to the wider and inhnitely more complex 
problem of the origin of jdpiVnr. 
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Homimaai Mmeum L^tnres^ Springr 1957 

The followiiig arc among tlie lectures of anthropo- 
I y ^ logical intctmc to be given at the Hornimon Museum* 
London* S,E.2i* at j.30 p.m. on SitUfdayi: 5 January., 
^The Music of the Nordi American Indians/ with recordings, by 
Dr* Bnitio NettI; 16 January, "Clay and Skill: The PoRer*s 
Co ft,*^ by P. O'Malley^ Esq.; 3 February^ * Early Mon^s Use of 
Eke/ by Dr* K, P- Oakley; ll February, *A Swedbh Rshiitg 
Community/ by Mr. K.-E. Lar$$on; 3 March,/Celtic Folklore 
and Scenery/ by Mrs, E, Ettlingcr; 9 March, " Mime of Africa," 
with recordings, by Dr* J. Kunsc 


REVIEWS 

AMERICA 


The CaletuUr of Tubuoiaaco. Bf H, S. Belliony md P. 

{Fflfeer)!, 1956, Bp, ^o- Pritr lor. 
l9/ ^ authdtt publidied a book called Bnik hrfere 

tk^ PfMid some years ago. He says that this ii not merely 
a new edition of Ji* but ii ii based on the tame ludierom asumip- 
ticHis^ and dl dial k mrw' In k codukcs of dmiUr iiuthctmtkal and 


outtinomical fancies squeezed out of yet more of the details carved on 
the TiahuanacD moiiolithic galew ay* The whole cdiliee k founded 
oa die unwamnied atmmpdon that the carvings are a calendar* and 
on an astTonomieal dico^ which, the book sayi,' astxonomen liavc 
so far ignored." They will doubclm continue to do so. 

The actnoi date of the monument must fall somewhere in the first 
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iTiillcfiiiium ArO., but tbc Jiutbor^ »y tlm the "alcttcLif* caniioc 
date from bier than 35,000 a,c. They do not appoir lo leilizi: dist 
th» dite vircll bcfoirc the end of il'tt Upper PabsoUrlik:, hue even 
if they did. k doci not appear that little diifLailiks of char iort would 
nouble them at alh for they observe blandly chat 'archxolog^s 
mult revise their chrcmology'! G. H. S. HUSHNELL 

The Art of Ancient Mckico. 10^ pherij^rjp^ Ay GfiVA- 

r frjrf and nahrs ty Fianz pnffklu'iVt^irt. 

T^iQ tjfid ,VfU* Vwlf (TTiinrtrjr ^ ^954- Fp- IhifC 

Izis. 

The exhibition of Mexican Aft wliich wai shown succcsavely m 
1^51 in Pads. StOLkholm and London drew the attention of a large 

E nhlir to the aiT of this pan of the w^orld, which until then was only 
iiowit to a rebtively tntall group of specialized seieiiuHS and 
eoUecTors. hi its wake several volume? have appeared which are 
chiefly concerned with Prccotiunbian Aft- AnicHitg diem the w^ork 
of Frinz Fcuditw'^anger and Itmgard Gtoth-^Kinibali is ecrtiinly one 
of the most rewarding. 

The sTcy well reproduced photographi give a good idea of the 
monuments of ardiiieettue Jiid scuipiiire. Of course the 109 pbtes 
do not exhame the vast held. The small objects in ptccioias stone 
ate very tlihily repmented, and the painted mamisctipcs or codices 
are completely left out. Not one phorngraph tdh us anything about 
the art of the Nofth of Mexko. $0 we might say that the authon 
hive liruited thcnsselvea to the task of giving us a picture of Meso- 
amcrican Mexico. A irw coloured pbtes complete the presentahon 
very well The works used come lor the most part from Mexican 
collections^ diough some outstanding pieces arc in the British 
Musciicn. 

Feuchtwanger, who takes responsibility for the text^ Tries success¬ 
fully ID give a general view ot the priodpal civilizations in a few 
pages. He takes into accuonix the archaeological findings of the last 
few years. He is hinisclf a well-know'n collector and has specialized 
m the iTchaic dvihtnioia^ but he d xrs not content himstlf with z 
descriptiun of [he diATcicnt styles, trying on the conttary to aiulyse 
the lytubolisui of ceitain objects. A cliroriological chart at the ci>d 
of the test vnll be of use chi^y to the non-spccialuEed reader. 

The description of the photographs is consdentipui, and giv« 
the measMTcniencs of the ditferent objects. 

The book ii a good introduction to the PreeoLumbian arc of 
Mexico and Ic will be w^-komed 1 ^ an 4 ovcn aitd collectors. 
Eldons of this book in French^ Spani^ and German have already 
appeared. HENRI LEHMANN 

Hopi Etbiest A Tlieorctiesi Analysis. By RkhiiFd B. 

* ^ GhiV™ R {U.Kr 1954. Pp. X, 39S. 

IQQ 

One cari only view' this thorough, detailed and 
pundefom btjok as an example of whir modem tcchniwlly-mLiided 
plnio&opliers can do to what ii InTriiuicjUy incereatmg subsemtive 
material. Tlie richness and eomplcxity of Hopi life 11 here presented 
in several hundrrd pages of descriptive example and ilfusTradon 
remains inert aiid static. By a curious rraniviliiaticin of the huloric 
bxsa of inicrttt in primitive socie^, the Hopi and their society ate 
now tmmfortned iiiio a set of logical cotmructiH 
The cridcal problems of ethics, we arc told, consist *of the 
of ctlucal rermt amd the of ethical knowledge/ The 

ethics of primitives are ci uUcrest to the author^ then, only ui so far 
as they provide the philose^her with counrer-insranccf that can 
invalidate his bwi iiid theories as devdoped in wettem jusdcty; flie 
primitives serve as a 'stimulus to philosophical progr«/ Philo¬ 


sophical progress consists of deflning tcrnit* explicating concepts^ 
and deviung new' categories. By irdu^g ei^cs to tlw? purely 
professioual problems of Western philosophy ai now doEiiinautly 
consutnted^ the social nieaning and sigruficanoe of ethical attitudes 
lose all rebtion^p to the problenrs of Hopi life and societyr 

The basic rone of the book ii illustrated by its treatment of what 
is still a very important and vexing problem for both anthropology 
and philosophy—ethical relittvism. The problem is here treated as 
a Ic^cal problem- Bmtidt aski« ' is ii possible for one person to siy 
something is wrong and anoiher person to say it is not wrong ?' and 
answers by saying that ic ^depends wholly on the me of" wrong"* in 
English- for this reason, bets about the ethical opinions, atciTudes^ 
and even the linguJitk usages of primitive people irv quite irrele¬ 
vant.' Logically^ of course, it is tme that the study of primitives will 
not yield loluriom to the UsneS and problems that arise from the 
contemporary mood of ethical and cultural rebrivism. 

h is equally rnie, however, that one of the central problems of 
modem anthropology arid philosophy derives precisely from tiae 
alienation of modem man as well as tus primitive cohort? from 
ethically imperative behaviour atid ccnviciiom. The locial and 
psychological processes by which this occurs and the fact of its 
occurrence are meaningful phUosopTucAl problem? that only 
become iirclevant to philosophy svhen it abdicates its liiscoric 
intcre?t and role in Western sodcry. ARTHUR J. VIDlCH 

Ciiitural Diderctlces and Medicpl Caret The Case of the 
Sfianish-speaking People of the Southwest. By 
/1 ll I Siiundtr^. Nru' ^'orf' {jRMJLfcjfl Stigr F^udjltJAll), lp54- 

This beHsk has a twofold niiocive and interest. A description of 
the Spaiiish-speakiiTg population^ rural at.d semi-urbajiizcd, of the 
Southwestern Staiei and of their attitude to hualth^ sicknes? and 
mcdkal trcfitmcnt p ii subordinated to the praetical atm of showing 
how a more intelligent, more adaprablc and less self-^atished public 
health service can bridge the gap between the Spanish and * Anglo' 
cultures. Hie problems which Di. Lyle Saunden dheus^ arc nor 
peculiar to the region in w'hidi he lias studkd ihem^ and hi? wotk 
may be of more than local uscfuliiei?. BARBARA AlHCEN 

Pflicmti in the Wildemn?^ By F. fraser DarUng. {jottthft 
^ L'lju-irt], Pp, jSOr Pri4T $f. 

2 C ) I ve heard much of soil crosiou due to overgrazing 

in .Africa^ but it i? a surprbe to Icam that thu is a serious 
problem in nuny parts of the U-S.A.> cspceially in ihe west and 
soiitR The author, on the bvitatiDn of the RockdieUcr Foun- 
dadoEU visited many of the alfccted States, and conferred with those 
engaged in cemservafion, etc. tt seertis clut vast ar™ arc bcconibig 
barren owing to niisuw by imill lamicti, and because "homesteading" 
is tradirkmiJjy sacro^ct ft ft very diificult lor the authorities to 
do anything about k. The homesteaders just exist rill they have 
c.diauited the loil and tlicn have to go. Even in New York State 
there k much abandoned farmland, ai^ where thing? m better the 
standard of h^ing i? low. ^Goftig through some of ihc remoter 
sections of Wkeonrin, my liosts mmarked how prosperous things 
were compared widi the ntneteeiwbiftks- "'Tliem? scarcely a house 
now but lui its wuidaw? gkzeti"*" 

Andihcr problem is tliat of overgrazing by siaic-prcsetvcd deer 
in the Rodkics, where sense and scntimviH arc in conflict. 

Tlu? authtir also vftiicd Merioo and Alaska, studying simdar 
problcQu^ and the bcK^, though written in 1 lomcw^hat slipshod 
irylc, and overlDadcd with dHetaii? of travel and foexJ, contanii much 
orintcrcft about these bnds. RAGLAN 
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" ■“ There were four period? of occupation on the me tuid 

ai Nasik on the upper Cksdavari: I, duIcoUthic (r, i5£x.-soo b..c.)l 
tl. Early Hirtoric (200 b.il-a.d. jo); ITL Rotnan Contact {a.d. 50^ 
zoo); IV .Early Miulini and subsequent (a.d. i40Q-ia75). The Jotwc 


rite was ofily occupied in the first of these periods. Unfonunatrly, 
the excavabon? have ncrt fdkd the iniporunc gaps bctw'ccn period? 
I and It and between the EaLeolithic and rhe Chakolittiie, But they 
have brought tn^ater a complete straiignphy of the Deccan, and 
have cast much fresh light on the cultures revealed, notably supple¬ 
menting the work ai BtahmagiH. Ftnm period H ha? comE a very 
rich coUection of Notthem Bbek Eolished and coiittmporary 
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poctrry, lotnc Ogurma, ind rclia rcmirkithilc bone- 

poitiC EiETtory; while the dikcohduic stmti of Nisik of Jorwe 
have yielded, in addition to sbe Hit bronze axes of the Indus type 
md a copper bangle, enough Trutenal to characterize hmily the 
painted pottery snd fiint induMriei. The diKOveiy of the * Pressigny' 
technique of fltnc bUde manuiaiTure at JorftT s of the 5at bnport- 
ancCr liiay it be fuggeiced that the puzzling lidge on reject cores 
fp, I ja) is not a guidiitg ridge but the ndge foinied at the 'back' 
of the core by the ecmvergcnce of two series of rough facets^ which 
%vert intend^ to provide plarformi from which the two mote 
regular serks of traniver^ dakes were ururk to form the fuse 
guiding tidge on the ^lace' of the cote? 

The flimsT ^ the objects of glassr stone, shell, pottery and 

metai, arc described and illustntcd with cLnir^’ and precision, and 
the mapS| sections, figures and places arc of the fini quality. The 
sdentific decipherment of die clues to the bronze and copper 
tediniqtbcs will be pamcularly appreciated; perhaps it may bter 
be possible to subject die iron objects to a similar analysii^ Thh 
publication has amply justified the entcepriaq of the Jiyecean College 
and die University of Poona r It is good news that many other 
promkuig sites have been discovered in die ucighbouitio^ and 
that work has already bcgim at one of these, Nevasa, in the dismet 
of Ahtncdjtagar, W* C- BFflCE 

They Wrote on Clay. By Edw^d Clu^ra^ Univ, ChitAg& P. {U.K. 

jgriftj* CI/.P.). Pp. aa/, 333. Pftu ftr. 6d. 
j This is the eighth improaioii of a popular account, 

"first published in 1938, oflife in Babylonia and Asiyrb 
as revealed by arehrology and the study of the clay tablets. There 
arc also references to the neighbouring dviliracionSj, uidniiing those 
of the Hittites and the Indus Valley- It u well and clearly WTitten, 
vi^eU iUustraced and produced, and seems adniirably calculated to 
introduce the discaveries of Mesopotatnian archiology to the 
genctal public. RAGLAN 

Science and CiviJjza tion m VoL I- By Joseph Needhsm^ 

FJLS, C^hridge (C. V.P.)^ 1954. Pp. xxxviii, 3 
Ptiee £2 I2S. 

^V_y 1 " This^ die first of seven volumes, provides the Intro- 

dnerory Orientatiom for Dr. Needham^S Inng-phimed study of 
Chinese science and dvllkation. Detailed miickm must await the 
completion of this vast undertaking* for the present volume cannot 
fairly be treated as an isolate. In ic Dr. Needham sen the scene for 
his subsequent treatment of die history of icicntifie thoughf, 
mathematics* astronomy* geologyp physicz^ chemistry-, biology and 
the applied sdcuoa and technology. The impnrtaucc of the pfojM 
is hard CO overstate. After some ceutuiics offinokjgy* China remains 
Cathay for most w-otemen: Chou bronics* Ccmfuciuii Sung paint¬ 
ing, Mhig porcelain, Chiu P'ing Mei* and those poets upon whom 
lit. Wdey hii lavished so much skill and aJTcction. With tlic pub- 
Ucation oThis fust volume Dr, Netdlum has started upon the task 
ofamplLf^ng and ccsrrccting tJih coniiois 5 cur' 5 p<yc view. 

The work coutauis, after an ample discussion of sources. Language, 
ae., a gcographiiral iiitrcsdu^ou aud a long hwtotical siimmiry to 
serv-e as a framework for the w'holc. There are some 50 pages of 
bibliography of Chinese, Japanese andw-osoern works* and an admir¬ 
able index. Typical of the dper^ w hieh occur is Dr. Nccdhani'i 
cibdervatioiL that the system of /4ifi-djk/rft developed by Chinese 
linguius is imporrani in the history of tabular notation and eo- 
utdinaie geouictry. Inddfiitally, the practioe throughout the work 
LI to use a system of trarkKriptson based upon the familiar Wadc- 
GiIm, with the aspirate replaced by an h dihich for ch'jVA), 
characien bring relegated CO footnotes, Inevicably these intto- 
ductory sections snfTet from eomprcsiion and to some extetir from 
reliance upon atidioritici wbcMiC vtcwt sre still a matter for dis¬ 
cussion, It is CO be doubted whether many specialists would wholly 
accept the s^dLcnie implied by the map of human mig:ntiotu ar 
%. 2, based upou GrHfith Taylor. Again* Anderssoti^s dating of the 
bter phases of the Neolithic in North China are by no means 
umvemlly accepted. 

But the crux of the picsmt volume is the long portion, some 
hundred pages, entitled ' Condirions ofTras^l of Snentifie Ideas and 


Techniques bcrwccti China and Europe/ Upon this chapter depends 
the aruw'er to the question which Dr. Needham poses in his preface: 
What exactly did the Chinese cantribuce iu the varEous historical 
periods* ancieni and nicdievaj, to the dewiopment of sdcnce, 
scientific thought and tcdinology? For, as the aLuhor points out, 
after the anival of the Jesuits* ^CMi iesc science gradually fused into 
the universahcy qf modefiL science.' In this section of hii work Df. 
Needham the originahty of Chinese cultute, the difiusion 

of ideas, the cotintiuity of Ctimcic with westetn civiliMtion (though 
here, following Janse, his criteria are perhaps insuftKicEitly strict: it 
is surely necessary to distinguish between general likenesses and 
identiticsl)* records, both western and Chinese* of contacts and 
indirect knowledge, routes* and ipedftc culmnl conuco between 
China and India, and China and the Anb world. In his discus&oii 
of maricime routes Dr. Needham is perhaps indined to pxdit to 
India shippuig w^hich was in fact kVn-/iJ7i* for there U very Utile 
evidence for early Indian shipping. Nor docs be mention the 
evidence for Korean emft iii the Far Eastern trading system. Again 
the finds ftom South-East Asia of Far Western oiigiti do not serve 
to identify the bottoitu in which they were traiupotted. But 
criticism must be rcsirained until the indi^adual topics become avail¬ 
able in die subsequent volunics: all who are inicicucd in die inters 
rebrioiis of cultures will find matter herew'orthy of study. It is to be 
hoped that it will be widely read, not only by piofessiotul snidmrs 
of its matter^ but by all those who w'lsh to understand the wider 
aspect; of China and of Ib dvilkadoa. Dr. Needham is going far 
towards the achievement of Hookers ideal of the perfecting of the 
dscovery of 'an Empire of Learning, hitherto only fabulously 
dciOribed/ Indeed Dr. Needham^s contribution is worthy of t^ 
old tratlitiotis of the Royal SodcT>' when it took all learning for its 
field* for here is to be found the blend of Humanity and Sdnaice 
which so disdnguidied that eniuient body in the past. To liii eru¬ 
dition the Cambridge Uuivtssiry Presa has added a skill and elegance 
indeed w'nrthy of 1 couiicrv where scholarship and books have long 
been held iu proper hoiioiir. ANTHQNY CHRISTIE 

The Great Lonchoot A Study of Okinawan Village Life. By 
a^cme J. Chd^en. U. efCnlif. B. {U K J^^fs* C.L/.P.), 
O/j C 1955. Pp^ xi-h 124, mapi mfd UiuitraEMS. Mx i+s. 

.irf This volume gives a detailed accoluil ot the Life of thi: 
mhibitaiits of the Kyukyu Islands between Formaia and Japan os 
observed Lu three dilfcring viUages of Okinawa Island, whose fam^y 
comptnirion in 1951 is analysed and summarized Ln a brief appendix. 
The author deals successively with the geography and cultural his¬ 
tory of tlie islands and of the three typical villages chosen for cotn- 
parativc study, with the dwelling, with villaEC trade and finance, 
with the I^nily system, inheritance, and the use and tenure of bod; 
he fkscrlbcs the agriculture of Hamshirp and the other villages, the 
frshiisg industry and quarrying of Mirpiogavva and the forest 
industry of Matsuda; he gives a detailed accouuc of the li^ of the 
indisidual in his or l^r ftunily fitsm birth to death including cloth¬ 
ing, hair xtylot, crafts, ntedidne, etc., burul and faimly life, Furihcc 
chapters deal with the life and organizarion of the community, with 
Tcligiuii* and with environmental and social change^ Tbm are 
eleven pages of notes chaptcrwac giving detailed references to 
authoriiics and so forth; there are some liS pages of good photo- 
graphs and seven maps and plans. 

Professor GUcken ekarly apprecbles the v'alue of coinpmtive 
and historical approaches to his iiiaretiaL Tire Ryukytis have been 
infliienced in tufn by Chinese and Japanese ibviliLtions in the post 
and recently by Ammcui contacts. The culture of their inhabitants, 
ihooigh in many respects primicive^ it varied occasionally by highly 
sophikicated traits. Rice is culdvated m irrigated retrace mostly 
without dre aid of animal Lbour, and dre mcksr important of the 
domestic aniinals is the pig. It is only at the present day that pig-pcm 
have ceased to be used generally (aa they are* for instance, by the 
Konyak Nag;as) os btrines; the bride at a w^edding now arrives in a 
lorry instead of in a paLinquin or a honeHdraw'ii vehicle; tattooing* 
habitually practiMrd on girls until the Japanese atmexation (1B79) 
and also by fiahermcn, has almost disappeared, and the favourite 
hiir-style among the younger women is nowadays a pcrnianetit 
wave. In spite of the eompotatively recent introduetiDn of a cash 
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c^miouiy there k a highly orgaiiiucd and lomcwtut complicated 
syscFii of miiiual with inccresf, discoimt, and fiuirititdis. 

operated ^ong vtUagen. mcluding groups CDEuijthigcxduishrdy of 
Tvooicn A number of organkatiom exist for comimmil service or 
^r rhe bctieiment ot living conditioni. but these arc stated to have 

«ni uitrodtwrcd from Japan* diough some ol them_hre- 

iiga es and road^leaiitiig gangs—are strongly suggcirive of 
pmninve communities throughouc Asia 

The ambor writes, generally speaking, u a human geographer 
ratiier than as an cthnopapher, and his datj are sometimes inrom- 
plrte^ as when he describes a corpse as being buried with the head 


towards the west^ the hands erossed on the chest and the kiieci 
dr^sTi up to die chin, but oitiiti to say whether the body jj on its 
hack or its tide. Ac the same tune he is a very sane obswer who 
appr^aaiji ^hc fact that traits of behaviour may have scriom 
significanpe for sjtk section of a ccnimunity while they have passed 
into emtoiiiary^ foniialkka in another scctioo of it and ate^us 
launched on their ivay to become mere surv^ivali-^iipersiitioils in 
the real of the Avord. Prol^r Glacken is co be congratulated 
On a careful and. valuable coiicributioii co ow luidetstandiTig of and 
Jcquaincaiice with a very litrle^knowTi part of the world. 

J. H HUTTON 


Rituftl Blowing. Q; Mas, 48, 14^ 

^ ^ SlH,—Under the above heading Dr, Audrey J, fluit has 

ZxJK} ^ ^ hitcTcsting paper on the arc ofhediii e or 

domg iiLudnef among the Akawaio Indians of British 
Guufu. In eonclusiou die sayi: ‘In spite of comparable data from 
other senses It does jim seem practical 10 make a detailed com¬ 
parison between Akawaio ritual blowing and any other syiteio of 
ma^c spdJi or religious bchefr outsJdc the South American area ^ 
In thi* comwKion 1 would like to say that ritual blowing a well 
known m Thailand [SUn^) and in Laos, [ speak from perwnaJ 
eatpcnciice. In the umnth of June, 1910. 1 was lying severely 
alict a fighr with a gwig of rowdici (somewhpre in iiorth- 
CMteiij Sum) wljen a lance-eorporaJ of mine came along aud started 
Wow mg on my w oimds wliile muitcrhig certain magie incantations 
Though r was subsHiueiTtly patched up by a skilful medical man it 
waa said that nai he but the lance-corporal with lus rirual blowing 
^ rcip^mble for niy recovery I Quite a inimber of ytirs after, 
during a long nde ot inspmioii {also in nortli-casteni Siam). 1 w« 
told about a certain witch or shamaness who understood the an of 
magic blousing, botli for good and for evil purpt^. Two Lao men 
hvmg 111 dilfrrent villages, separaicd by many kilometres, were 
bitter imcmjcs and thus out for doing liarm to cadi other. One of 
ihein therefore approached 4 renowned witch* and asked her 
agamj[ payiiieni, to do away with or liam his enemy b die other 
vdiage. And one day* when his opponent w^a* sarolliiig peacefoUy 
own vdlagc. hc^ was suddenly attacked by an umcen foe w bo 
Idi liirtj bkedmg on the ground. The sorely wounded man declared 
thill the invisible attacker had behaved bke a mad bull. Ir was a bull 
a ipinr bull, scitt by the said witch, so declared die vdlagers wnaiu- 
moowly. and even my own sergeant J Was the supetstitiou of ritual 
blo^ng dimmed from Asia to Brirish Guiana, or is k a case of inde¬ 
pendent cingin? I suppose that the latter ejcplanatioii will be pre- 
krred by moK people. ERIK SLIDENPADfrN 

Scv^ll^i per ITfMWF, De;F|Jrt,tffc 

Rddlocarbon Datei. Cf. Mhbi, 147 
^ Sutp—Mr. Greenaway's luggestion for recoiding radio- 

"1 a Wiy 15 to avoid any future 
ambiguity h obvii^tuly most dctirablc. As 1 matter of 
iL proposal waa nude on idctiEkal gn>ujKls by Dt. Lee 

Abel of the Museum of Northem Ari^Eoua b tyjj {lec Ammcim 
.dnh^iriry, VoL XlX, Part a. p. 158), ' 

However, in the interciii of imifortnity as well as economy of 
space and meufai energy, would k no^ be even better to record' the 
ilatcs m terms of i,,c. and Surely the 'Christian/ calendncal 
convention. alihDugh, as Dr. Abel points out. it ii tiot univerially 
reco^uxi^, inuiE be aulfideTiEly fimiliar to arcbaxilggisn the world 
ovCT L and after all it u the daring style adopted for all other purnoics 
by Western archjeoJogisti, 

Hiirpctidm. HWts, j BRAyHOLTZ 

iVittf 

^ tljj* the preMnt curicpus lyiteni oiuiht tc be 

modified before it becomn a «imtbling block, thougli only a inbior 
one m ^ way ofidentific advance. The datiiitr, almott tinivenallv 
used and undentnod, from the birth of Ohiji (comidmd for thh 
purpose as ai, arbitrary fixed point iti linw) itirely has deciiive 
advantages over a vanabte daluiti lijie, and it ij perhaps a littic 
iixange ihai an idbtyncrarii: system so conducive to errm («pedal [y 


CORRESPONDENCE 


in quiMatioii at second and third liand] should have otianated from 
one of (he cjaet sdcnces. Jn the original publication of the results 
ut a test, there may well be a case for stating the estimated years of 
2gc at the rime; but thcre-jitcr trambeiou imo the iccept^ time 
scale vTOuId seem (taiiable, as Mr. BraunJiolct urew. Yet test 
s!u should never, surely, be quoted without giving oho not only 
iftcdate {ynr of the e«t but also where or by whom it was carried 
out 1 only because techniques are variable and arc projEriiaively 
.rfmed CoiiKibtnort to Max are therefore asked altv^ys to funrish 
this tuloi^jriuii when quoting ici&uki. 

There is no uiteiiriDii Dfimpemug 4 uy new^ lystctu on cantribulors 
i^o mdcti, M Iciit without wide cdiouIe^ciofi; hut k ii thought 
lh2t ^ an interim nuhwure it may be helpful if; where aeuntributor 

j ^ ^ 4ctuai (lix. or a.|i,J date 

uiddeti 111 brackets* writh itsimrgiu of error. Unl«s therefore wnin 
fetter e.vpcdicf]t emerges in tlie eourie of thii coftcspoiidcncc the 
Horn Editor proposes lo prijic such refereuMi in the folio wine 
™iificr: 5961-- ido {iw, Utopia) [4004 n.c.± iOo.—Er>J/ 
tu-lereiiees iiuy* of course* be given iu ilie timplet form '4004 
a.ci* ^ too [195*7, Utopn)/ This is perhaps primarily a maticc for 
the ^ originators of carbon-14 dateSj. but opinions 

wiu fe wdcomcti froin j|l qtuiten._Eii. 

Trib« and CmIh of Wnt fiengiL c/ Mas. t^jo. 14a 
^ o r reviewer docs somcwhai Icsi tiuin justice, 

Mitra^s Trificr ,md CdJto <)/ Wt^ Ben^ai, 
out what 111 any raw docs he me^n when he describes 
Mine of the cTcceliciir marerbi collected there as *iuetely intcrcstinE" 
lu contmdjstinction to ‘worth having" and Svonliless' ^ 

-Vcr*. j „ HUTTON 

‘ UtrolitfraJ ' and ' Ucrotftoil.* Cj. Mas. 1956. 30. 93, 170 

Sim,— i thiiifc that I have really said all tlsat [ want to 
■ “trttlaifral,' I coiiied ihe weird because 

1. J .1 J ■" 'he Ibaii syitem cif filiation h of a 

xina tliiT dcKt nient ;l dear and! distinct n^me. 

I interested jji imitinking the evidence on which 

I based tim judgemeiit to an emy qf mine, entitled * Thc Family 
ysiem of the Iban. ot Borneo,* which it to appear hi the inaugural 
^ the CjiJiiridjfe AmaU ^/SMiat Aitthn^putvgy? ^ 

/nr AiutfiiStan NfHmuI Univrrfilj), C.rakrrrj f. D, FKfiEMAN 

rile Neandcrthat Skull from Gafioveer Coirectiom. Mas, 

^ 1 U t October iuue had gone co press, the Hoq, 

hditor Twem-d a corrected proof from Dr. Vlcek 
HientKMimg the variant ‘Wnovee* for the fmdptacc of the skull and 
correc^ig 'Popred* in the fim paragraph to *Poprad.* Also too late 
foi mduiioo was a comniunicarion from Dr. A. A. Mom of the 
Bn^ Muietini (Natural History), ihmu^ Dr. K, P, Oakley 
advt^g that [he franibtion of the last eight lines of the sixth para¬ 
graph appealed: to |k del^ve and should read;',,, made volij- 
laemcaliy, by littation with CeClj In the presence of mtircxide 
{Bruniscbola and Miehod. Hetv. Ckim. Aaa, Vol. XXX V||, 1954 
PP. Phosphorie add is determined as Mg,PjOJ com^ 

picxaiic H and 1^ add beuig used as masking reagents. Phosphotus 

“ c^culated from the fibula 
=md*x. In the seventh paragnpb. the figures should Iw 
qudf ?4 as 0^93. - 
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--‘The hooks of Tibet/ Copenha^Hi* [^35+1- ^*-8 pp. 

Stnirbp M- W, Teduwtogkal dimge mjd social disQfganizaiion pattim^ 
hrly £if tvidoifcd by irimz and juvenik dzlirupmcy: a md 

anmlaicd bibtuigru^y ari Aski md tht P^jU , ^ * ParUp 19^5. 64 
leaves (mimeo J 

AFUCA 

Biebuyck, D. De kmtd hij de Nymga: rSiua:l rn sxiotoga. Brussels, 

J95d* pp. fMto. Acad caLoELp ScL inaiala S®,. N.S. 

sjjJ 

Bodaettp E. LUtas ind^pmionf eS Jes fcatef inii^Aief+ Btlis$eU+ 195*- 
67 pp. (M&a. Acid ScL cotoi^, Sci moiiilei 8“, N.S. 1:4) 

Fordc, C. D. and others. Ptuptzs qf ihe Mj^Bmue anftuaKc . * * 
London* 1955^ ijS pp^ (Emnogr. Siirv. Afr.) 

Gabus* J. An Ler /ummej et Krur iwrt'lif. Ncuchlteh 1955« 

IJQ pp. 

lettrangc^ M. de. Lcr Cenu^i it tu Bnsmi (Cmndi fiattfoist). Pins, 
1955- W FP- (Ethnogf. Sutv^ Afr.) 

Nkcda, J. H. InLoMTAl the Akan people. Adiimotap 1955. vi, 

30 pp. 

Stome^ M. B. k pritavh rrvK Boktnep iPapfis 

H. M. Slmley. Brussels* !936. 79 pp. (Mdm, Acad ScL col^p 
So. morales 8”, htJS* 7^3] 


RHODES-LIVINGSTOPJE INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The Board of TruiKO mvircs applcatKHis fieoiii Soc^ 
Sdenrisei re uflderrakc prnjecti £ndud^ die ik w progrun^ 
of rcKiTch which Eleven the three Central African Federation 
KfTtcenes* 

In pudcuLr ic ti urgendf deuced $0 fill the fcEowing pomf 

Sodognpber or Fudd D^dgrapher 
Urhiin Sodelo^ 

IndnatiuJ Sodologiie 

Sodoingbt 10 miJy a European rommuoicy 
Agrktilmral Ecenciiiust 
Held AmbrapdJogist 

t=uzthcf pom itt liitely its be avalLiblc fbr an Edciatkacaliu^ 
a Human Geographer and additiDiial field AnthropolegutL 

PrefcEEnev n given to applicant with postgraduate traidn^ 
opodaliy 10 thofc who have already earned eul fiddworh in 
Afiica. 

Coiitneti are up lo fiw yean lececding to drammazurei; 
ularies based on tjualxfirarimM aod c^rieuoe fiom. 

Fauagei, air or ica according CO dieUDUtanocSL provided 
for the rHCarch woeker tnd ha wife and fiunOy up 10 three 
adult sea pxmgca. OverKit leave II J days per raaothj 
mi&imuin tour 30 months. 

EHartbcr pardcuLm and forms of applkatiDfi fiom the 
Sooetary* CokRiiil SociiZ Sdmee Reteax^ Cottodl, Colonul 
Office, Great Smith Sitcec, LcMadDn, S-W.r, qu^g 
RES 9i/i/otf« Applkutiosii wich Sill pardodan of q^fiew 
oofl* 3^ catpericoee by aw mail to Direcror, Rlioda- 
livingstone Insdtutc^ Box 90Q, Lutska, Nonhem RhodkaiL 
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On th# Divenity uf Mornii 

Some ObietvAtlnni on DiTorce ■mems the Nnee 

The Ag&-5et Orgniilxnfion of the Jl* Tribe 

Ciattnml StibiUcj ind Cbiinge m Amtricui Indun Societies 

CEirisCutP Snhnts err Pagnn Godi 7 The Lougb £me Figofes 


PtoJkjjof Morris Ginsbergs RB.ri* 
Dr. R P, Howell 
Dr* P* fL CulUvef 
Dr. N, EdfttflH 
T C. Lrthbfid£s^ F.Sji. 


A Criricet Surrey of TechnlqtLH for the M«uaremeat ofCraoiiiJ Cepecity* Pu^ 1 . Broem'^e Technique 

MIssM. L. TiSdaUy, MB.E. 


The Phydqiie of Nadre Hut AfHcsim 
Stndiei of Blood Groopa £n Soath-Eut Aik 


Mrs, R M. Dmhy 

Dr. fi^nn Pblvisk end Dr, P, H, A- Sneeih 
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SOCIETIES AND 
CULTURES AS 
NATURAL SYSTEMS 

The Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, 1955 

by 

Professor Robert ReifeU 

Pp. 14 Price 

Puhluhed at the 

ROYAt ANTHROPOLOGICAL IN S T I T U T E 
it Btifsti S^mt, Loaim, W.C.t 


. THE AFTER-LIFE IN 
INDIAN TRIBAL 
BELIEF 


The Frazer Lecture in 
Social Anthropology, 
1953 

by 

Professor 

Christoph pon Furer-Haitmndorf 
Pp. Price IS, 


Pithtished at the 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSXTTUTE 
» Bedfixd Square, LemfeM, tV,C-,t 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Vol.AS Part»tAn(in 1955 


Some PtLocipTo of Social OrgatUzedoii 
Societies end Colcuret at Netnml S jstemi 
Tlie Sin of Cabi 

Female Kntdaticm Ritet on the Melabar Coast 

Swediili Rcseirch on tfae Religion mad Folklore of tbe Lapps 

Tbe BraBman and Casle Exogamy In North India 

The Tndidonal Hiiiorin of Bogandep Bunyoro, and AnkoKa 

BtinaT and MonnUng Ctutomt In a Hebridw) Commcintty 


Pr^fiwr Raymond 

Profissor Rohtri Rddfif ld 
Pro/ejjor L Sihaytfa 
Dr, £l KathU^ Cough 
Akt Huhhmtz 
mmarn H, NnpfU 
Dr. OiiW 
Dr. R a VaSk€ 


A Compariton of the Stone Tools of the Tasmanian and the Anicrillaii Aborigines Se R. Mittkell 

Tbe Muglu/et el-Emlrdi ia Lower Galilee! Trpe-Stetlon of cbe Emlrui Indtutry Dr. D. A. E Ctf/wf, FJ3.A., FS.A. 
The FouiJ Mon of Glsovce, Ckechoriovakw jjr, Emanuft PUfek 

A Stadjr of Artifidel CtMiie] Defornwdon io New Guinea MEo Beetria Btaikum)d, E&ri*, md Mn. P. M. Danhf 

Minutes 0/ the Aiinuat Cmrof Mietlnt. Pepmt ef tk Omta Miafihe Hen, Tttamm, mJ lift t^Fettem and AssMint* Aftm&m 

(TabUcadon expected shortly) 
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Price £2 


Moot and printed in Great Britam hy ttmarn CUmm taid Sam, Limiied, Landau and Beadet 
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during 195<S 

Bock, K. E, The arapumre ^ hisiitrits: sowatd a pitfpeaivf /w' JWwl 
sctme. Berkeley and Angdeit l^h 133 (Ulliv» 
CaUL FobK Sodol. l:i} 

DcflToiiiaincs, ;md M. J.-B. J^kEnaire. Allas ahun. [Pans]t 

1955. [81 pp. 

F^ibeSt K.. J. Stuiiks in andtnt tcdittQt(>gy, i-j. Leiden, 195 J. vi, 215; 
vi, i 6 S pp. 

Spindlcr, G. D. ed. md mthrtip^kgy. SEaiiTotd. 1955^ 

xTiii^ joi pp. 

Twnitjmin, L. R. Amhrcpc^loUfgy. Rkfampnd, [igS^Jni i6 pp^ 

nmiCAi 

Getadmov, M. M. litsa p0 s^mmarnyy I 

Iskapatmyy tkehi^k. Moscow* ips5^ j8| pp. (TniA Itia. cto^.* 
Mosk, N.S. aS) 

Swindler, D. R. A study die amial and dteltsdi mautidl txcavoiti at 
Sippur. Philaddpau^ 1956. vi, 40 pp. (Mus. Monogr. Philad.) 

AMEIUCA 

VancDuvcf Art Gallery ind Univenny of Bridih Columbu. PtapU 
ef the ptflladt: native drtf laiJ oilhve ef Pasifir. nerrkBi^jf roast. 
Vaocoaver, [tgi6j. 4^ pp. 

EtJlDK 

Dennis, N. and otben- Coal Is our life: an enelysh of a Yarkdi^e 
mimng temmuniiy. London, I95<S. PP- 


Kiupyanskiya^ V. Y, and S. L Mines. Matmaly po Uioril pcml 
velikoy oteehejtvmtoy voyny, MoscqWp 195J. lil pp. (TnKL 
Imt. ctnogr., Mosk. N.S. 19) 

Pylkkaenrn, R. Sddtyidispuku momessa vmdifmmalh Vaasa^dia 
sSSo~i6ja. PlcMokL I95d. lai* 528 pp. (Suom^ Mtiiaaisniiii^ 
rtoyhd Aikakausk. 55) 

Schmidt, L. ed. Masdm I'm Mitekurapa ,,, Vknna, 19J5. vi, 
pp. (Snnderadn'. Vcf. Volksk^ Wkn^ 1) 

Tpschi, P. te otiglni dt! katro Mlmo. p^omej, igijp iiTTp 7^7 pp^ 

ASIA 

Barcau^ A> Let premiers condks houddhupies. Pads* 1955* xii, ijo pp- 
(Ann. Mii 5^ Gudnet^ BibL jleud CkJ) 

Dc Yoimgp J, E. Hfi iic ThoihrvL Berkeley and Los 

Angeles, 1955. X, 225 pp. 

Jolunsen, U. Die Omemen/ik derjakuien. Hamburg, 19^4^ 205 pp. 
(WcgweiiCT Volkerk. j) 

Scrgcci\ M. A. Neh^italistiihcdily put^ ro^iitlya malykh nofodov 
steera. Moscow, 19$$- PP- [Tnid- tiisr+ etnogr., Mosk. 

N.S, 27) 

Stein, fL A. tih^ne de Cesar duni sa version kmalifw de 

IJng. Pads, 1956. [iv]* 401 pp^ (Ann. Mus. Guimet, BlbJ^ 
£tuiL 61) 

£jlSt ENTDIES, OCEANIA, AUS^lttAlASlA 

Duudsson, B. Lmv iVt tlie South Seas. London, 19^6 .140 pp. 

Hockcren, H. R. van. New cn the kwer paiocoUthlc 

Paijiian eulture in Java. E^akana, 1955. la pp. (Bcr. Dicu Purb* 
Indorw ]) 

- Prok^iskrie on BdL Djakarta, 1955. ij pp. CB«- 

Din. Fmb- Indon, i) 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

1956^1957 


Frrnriarmi Lwd R»4tiin. F.3^i 

(PMi Pnitdenii^: 

». J. Bniinfaeltc, &».£,, MJl. 

Fnftwir E. pm»+ 

Fnfwor IL PIrCb, 34^. n.D.. r.B^ 

Ftatmear R. J. ElMtrc, aJLA., SsSc., E Jl^+, WJtuA* 

Frofnwr C. Dk Ford** n^* 

H. S. KferriHiii, D.Sc. 
l^rpfa**0T J# fl# HiilSjirll, CT i t ' E 1 ^ 

J. P. 3V0II*, CJS J., htJL. 

E, W, EfkiUli,, D.D, 

tU*-Pfrtid*n4r fEimadj: 

J. A. Fnur R4b«t9, MJt., M J?., D.Se., F.R.&S. 

Mr*. Eh fkllAiHAJa 
L M. SJttir, B.ChH. 

Hoft, ^wfwwtaryr W. Bmltlt, I*A4J. 

HtnL. Ttemur^rz ^ <L B*rHlbni Slook*, K.€3I.Gi 
Mon. Editw: Q. W. B. HamiagtOid, 

Mon. Eddwraf^armi W. E- FUftA- M.A. 

AtiAcIdiw Editorr of Joumait 

rtafeamoT J, H. Hmi^, CJ JS.. D^e- Ciilwv} 

MIh P. M. SjOkttS^ ALAm nJt. (Saetai Amhmpakfy} 

A. E. MemaU M Ji., Aniktopol^) 

«. P. OtMJkt* EnBe.* FUJI- iAretmoktyl 

J. fl. WoSner, PtiJlu, fPA^nleaf AiuAh- 


Mon.AtMMmttditarofthe Jimnai 7 B, A# Li CrwHitfSr, ^LA. 
Eoui*tU : 

N. A. EBralcflt, PbJ>. 

Ml** B. i\ 1 # Blaekwood, 

J. E. P. Hr»dl6rd, MhA. 

G. H. S. BEHhsdi. M.A.^PhJX, P.SJI, 

PrabHor V. GAfddii C^ 1144 , D.Un., D.Se., P.B.A. 

Prpftwr J. D. AtJ%. FJBJ^ F.S^ 

A. tH^by^ 

W. B. F*t^ M.A. 

PrafHHr C, tM Furrr- Rabneiidoff, PhJD, 

PtvIibhvc B. Mx CliKiLnuin, iytA>^ IKPMI. 

$ir llfdt, K.S.B., IA.V.O. 

Misc P. M. KAbeerr, M.A., Pll 4 X 
E. K. Lmeh, MJkr^ PtlX 

EHhI j. Liadaru, U^, Pb, 13 , 

A. E. Mbnxmmt, M Jt., B.PhlL, tl.AL 
IL P. €*klc7, PH^Dh^ 

Mm A. L RIcbArd*^ CLB.E.^ MJL, fUl, 

L Schapm, M.A*, FJL&SjU; 

MiiA AL L. Tlldcvltr^ Kf.B.£. 

BoiEglH IL r. 

ta fA* adiH tm tL Andcma 

Xffiwiwt: mih b. j. KifStfMtrtcii* FXjk. 

Hbn. Solklt&ni tLimmt BiilJ A Gs. 

Aurflrarj ? fru*ciiik Tof&ball A O0+ 

*iiiJriT*l Ckratt* & Co.* IF ];i 4 iiib*rd Str*#!, E.CU 





THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
{Utuvemty of Loodon) 


ApplicadoDs are invited for an 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Salary scale £ 6 oo X “ ^700 per annum, 
with superannuadon benefits and family 
allowances. In assessing the stardng salary, 
due consideration will be given to age and 
experience. 

Applications, with the names of three 
referees, should be received not later than 
j 5 //j Septemberj 1956 , by the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and PoUdeal Science, 
Houghton Street, London, W,C,2, from 
whom further particulars may he obtained. 


PROSPERO AND CALIBAN 

A Study of liw PSyebotogy of Colooizatioa 

O. MANNONI 

Wtlik a Foftw^Td by Philip 
Ditrciar of Studies in Roce Kelatiims as ihe 
Royal Jnstiiwe of 

The colonial problem is one of the most 
urgent of those confronting the world today. 
Professor Mannoni studies the problenas of 
racialism and the behaviour of colonial peoples 
in the Sight of conditions in Madagascar^ 

22s. 6d. 

THE ALL-KNOWING GOD 

Researches Into early Religion and Coltiiiv 

RAFFAELE PETTAZZONl 

* By the publication of this monumental woric, 
the author has rendered inestimable [service to 
scholarship and wilt earn the gratitude of all 
students of the history of religions and cultural 
anthropology.*—ArftiiA Book News 60s. 


METHUEN 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Vot. S5 Pam t and 11 1955 


Sams Priocip]*! of Social OrgianiutioD 

Pr^fjatrf Raymond Firihf F.E^ 

SoidatiiEi Atid CultuTH u NaCufrI Syitenu 

Prqftssor Robert Redfitld 

Til* SI 13 of C»tn 

Pwfi^or L Sihapifs 

FamU* loJtUcliH!) on che Malftbar Couc 

Dr- Er GeiijA 1 

Swedub R»«Krch on tlia RcUgiDD and Folkloe* of tha La^pa 

Dr* /fttf Hutikfmle 

Th* BmhniJui wtd Cait* Bxoguiiy iu Kortli lodia 

WiUiam H. NeveU 

Tba TvudJdona] Kiatod«« of Bugaoda^ Bnxiyoro, and Ankota 

J>. Rdmd Oliver 

BarLal and MofU^nlns Quttotm In a FEatrridaan Commcnlty 

Dr- F, G. Vdlet 

A ComEwriion of tba Stona Toob of the Taimimiin and Uie Aiutrailap Abodgtna* 

S. if. MltihiU 

Th* Mugbaret al-Emlrch io Lower Galilee: Type-Stedon of the Emiran Indputry 

Dr. D* A. R Gmrod, F.AA, RSA 

The FouO Man ofGijiciTCfr, CHchoiloTakU 

Df. Bmmuel VUiA 

A Study of ArtiBclil Cnnial Deforma dou in New Ouinea Mits Boatnu Elookwoodj F.S.A, md Mrs, P. M. Dan% 

AfiavErf fff the AnangJ Cotffaf RtycfU of liv Cstmdl W the: Trmurtt^ md Uif ^ Felburs end AssodaU Mrfnhfrl 

(Pnbtloidon expected ifaortly) 
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dufing 195^ (Mttftnitfdl) 

IASI* £MmE». OCEAJ^^ AUSTMAIASA {tmimuidi 

Oliver D. L il Soiemirn htdnJ ixitty: kmskip oruJ kadirilup emmg 
fht Sinai tf Bougnmitk, Ombruigt, Masf,^ 1955. xxa, 5JJ pp. 
Ph^ipp^ W. Ji Naf€S with HhtOTiakm Moon maUriai 

WdliuLgtoti, NXt 1955. 01-82 pp. Mtm, Rcc. EtIusesLt 
^dliiigtDD^ 1:4) 


jUHICA 

AHmen. H. Mhistairr de I'Ajihpw. Pad^ 1955. 37S PP- 
Dccmcughcm, £, 2^ eyfif <ici smnts dans Vliim m^^hrihirs. iParu], 
35t pp. 

Lc Cocur, C. aiyi M. 1> Oocm. Cram$mire €t iracte 
DiLar, 194 pp- (Mto. Inst. £nn^. Air. oodre, 46) 

Lew, L M* Rwpfef fl/ fite horn of Ajrua: SotmU, Afw and Sako^ 
Loduioiip 195s- pp. (Echnogr. Siirv^ Air.) 

Mauduii^J. Kalak^i: la vie tks Bodtimms. Pads, 1954« 68 pp^ 
Potekhia, L L Farmtravmie nMsimatnpy ohdicknasti Vuzhn^i- 
Irmskfkk B<inft4. Moscow, 1955. 264 pp* (Trad- Insi. eaiogr,. 
Mode. N.S. 29) 


1956 

Emmet, D. M. Prophets and their sodeties, London, 195^^ PF- 
(Myen Lcct.] 

Cakn. Gden on anaUmkaS prMdam; of tke surviving 

beaks , • Charles Sirt^. Ijond^, 195^. xxvi, 2M9 pp. 

Homans^ G. C. and M Sdmdder. Moffiagr, authoriSY endfinaS 
tauses: a study tf unilaterd mis^oousin moTFU^e. Glmcoc, QLi 
t9iJ.64pp. 

Rindion, D. Lrf diwmfMf n^krs m XVUh si^* Brtiijds* 195^1 
178 pp. (M^. Acad. ScL colon., Sd. morales 8*^, N-S. 7-3) 

Schorr, R. dcr Privet- und Planwirfsehtfl . .. finuuwick, 

[1954], 486 pp. (Kidttjxgcsch. Forsefa. 4$} 


AMmiCA 

Barker, R. G. and H. F. Wr^c^ A^west and Iti chil&tn: fke 
ps^lagkid eiolegy afm Amitkan iatim, Evansioiip DLp [1954]- 
53 Jpp- 

DaHing^ E E Peiiem ^ the i»k£fme£f: e nedmeti^^s odyssey in Norik 
As^erica^ Londenu 1956. ^80 pp. 

Hawthorn, H. B. ccL TTif DoukhobarsofBrki^ Vaaeotmr, 

1955. adip 288 pp* 

EUIOFB 

AfkiEtSon, R. J. C* Siomkange^ London* 195^. ivw ilo pp. 

Banton, M. P+ The coloured tpiorter: Negro invnf^dnts ih tat BngH^ 
eUy* London* i955» 254 pp. 


ASIA 

Abramyan, V. A. JlcnicjLJ a Armenu v.v. Ercvarii 195^* 

190 pp. 

India's vSGgiS* [Alipote^ 19 $S}- [viii]. 19^ pp. 

Kapadia, K. M, Xfamage mijemiiy m India* London* 1955- newii* 

■wBA pp, 

Kramer^ S. N. from the taklets of Sumer. Indian Hills, ColoradOi 
1956. xxvi, 293 pp. 

Tcmirrdzhyan* V* S. Ktmodtlk v Antirnii .. * Errvan, 195|. ajo pp- 


OCEANIA 

Ballou, R- F. The mythoiogy of the Ijugaas. Plnladclpliiat 1955^ *» 
J44 pp. [Mem. Amcr. Folklore Soc. 4-6) 

Luoniala, K. F^eer^in the wind; Polynesian myths arid dtaais. Honolulu, 

tm- [^1. ^9^ pp^ 

AFH3CA 

Bkekrr, C*fDk Ckbuft eJiwj Cettes: erne Siudie iibef dm dgyptisdim 
Golf Min und sem J^. Leiden, 1956. [vij, 103 pp. (Stad. Hat 
Rdig^ 3) 

Kupett H. and odien. The Shona ,, - The Ndchele *» * Loadon, 
^954- ^3^ PP- [Edinogr- Surv. Afr.) 
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On th« DJvmlty of Mortti 

Soixi« O&MTTarloni on Divorce among the Nuer 

The Age-Set Orgaolaaitloa of the Jle Tribe 

Colciifal Stability and Change ia Afnericaa indiiui Sodetlai 

ChriidaQ Sainti or Pagan Gtsdi ? The Loogb Hnm Hgure* 


Professor Altfirir 

Dr* P. P. Hevf JI 
Dr. P* H* Cumber 
Dr. W. N. Femrn 
r* C* Lethbridgef ES-d. 


A Critical Survey of Tedmlqnat for the Meanifement of Cfanial Capacity, Part L Broca'i Techiaiqae 

Mss M. L. TtUtsUf, MJJ£* 


The Phyai^ne of Native Eaii Aj&kani 
Studies of Blood Gronpi in Snath-East Asia 


At>j. P. M. Dmby 
Dr* Pdibvftn and Dt. F. H. A. Snradi 
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SOCIETIES AND 


THE AFTER-LIFE IN 

CULTURES AS 


INDIAN TRIBAL 

NATURAL SYSTEMS 


BELIEF 

The Huxley Memorial 


THE FRAZER Lecture in 
Social Anthropology, 

Lecture, 1955 


1952 

by 

Professor Robert Redfeld 


by 

Professor 

Pf. 14 Pike |t. 


Christoph von FUrer-Haimendof 



Pp. ij Price |j. 

AifrliVW 4f the 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSHTUTB 

31 Bedford Squm, L^ndinft 


of 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSrnTLrra 
j| Bedford Square, Larsdan, W.C.t 
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S-Dtn« PruidptH of Sociil 

fttid CuJtnm ai Nifiml STstoms 

Ttte SiQ of Cftin 

FrrmU Inididon Rltd on chr Mdibnr Co*it 
Swediih RwMTch on the R«tIgion ud Folklore of iho Lepfs 
Tbe Brmlmun eml Cute Ezogemj In North Indin 
The TredJtrotiel Hiftories of Bilg&Q.dJ^ Bim^orOj end Aokole 
Bnrijl end Mourning Ciiitomi eo m HebrJdeen CoixEmoontp 

A Cotnperitoii of the Stone TooU of the T’-umenieq end the Atutnlien AhoHginei 
Th^ Mosfaeret el-Hmireh m Lower Gelitee; TTpc-Stidos of the HmijM Indottrj I 3 f. D, A* E C^rreJ, F-S.A 

The Fouif Men of Ginorcep Cuchotlovekin Dr, Emmtud 

A Studj of Ardfide! Cr en Li I DefomietiDD in New Gulnei Miss Bsatrict Bixkvood^ md Mrs. P. M* Dimiy 

MimiUi q/ ths AtwM Coiord Brpwo tj thM CmuU md afikr Htm. TFramw, md Ust ifFdi^t md Mmbm 

(Pqbtkedon expected ihortl/) 


Prafiss^jf Rdym^nd Firth, f 
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Willkm H, NtuvU 
Dr. Rohnd Oliver 
Dr- R G. V^ke 
S. R. Miidteil 
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TKE EHODES-LtVlNGSTONE MUSEUM 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Appomctnent of 4 

PREHISTORIAN 

Applkidoiu arc bvilicdl (of z post of FrduiEorbrt 
it me above mAimtioii, whkb is the NadonaJ 
M\isemtL of the tefiicory+ 

Salary: ~£^S I £ifi5S 5<45 - £i>HS 

X ^5 to it pfweiit jCipiM ; The present 
mudinum u under review and u hLdy co 
be increa5cd- The point &f entry will de¬ 
pend on previous experience nod quali6ca- 
tiotis+ the mituJ contmct to be for a poiod 
of 3 yean with opportoriitir of taurwa] for 
a Inng-tcnn appommenL 

Free r*>fdw-.ai attenmn m Norrhem Rhodeui and 
Tacadon leave at iztt of 3 days for each completed 
montH of smicc after pour of duty of months. 
P^irtly fumiihcd house wQi be provided at sub- 
tconomic rent^ Up to three ftce passages on 
appointincnc and on Ic^vc. 

Full details tmy he obtamed from the Secretary^ 
RQ. Bene ia4] iivingstonci, Nortbeto RhodeHa, to 
whom ifi^plkanons reftteoces and te^dmomaU 
should sent so as to arrive tbot: later than the 5di 
October* 


THE RHOPES-LIVINGSTONE MUSEU M 
northern RHODESIA 


Appoiittmeiit of a 

DEMONSTRATORpfECHNiCaAN 

Applications arc invited fer the post of I>cmon- 
strator/Tcdmloan at the above mstirucion* which ii 
the Narional Museum of the tenirory+ 

Outaes lodudc the organisation of the Schooh' 
Service, preparadon of Museum exlublts^ and spcctd 
travening exhibirions. 

Sabrj-: 

X j3 to at present point Ot 

entry wEi depend on pilous cxpcricooe 
suid qualiiOcationj, the iTi jiial con^^ct to be 
for a period of j years with opportutiky of 
renewal for a long-term appoincmenr- 
Free mcdkal attmtioa in North«n Rbodtiia and 
vaeadon leave at calc of 5 days for each completed 
month of service after tour of duty of 36 months. 
Partly fumbhed house will be provided at sul>’ 
economic mil. Up to three free passages on 
appointment and on l^ve^ 

Full details may be obtained from the Secrctatyi 
Box 124. LivingSfooe+ Noithcin FJlodcsia, to 
whom applications with nefcTcncei and tesdtiioniab 
shiDuld lx lent so as to arrive net later than the 5th 
October^ 
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Sons# FHociples of Sotdnl OrganixaliDni 
Socifldei Kod Cidtorei m$ Nitonl Sytt^tm 
Tli« Sid of Cam 

F«nu]e Initiation Rites on the MaJeher Cout 
Swedish Reienioh on the ReUgloii and EoEklore of the Lapps 
Tba Bnhirwi and Cute Exogamy in Noeih India 
The Tndjdotial Historiu ofBiigandx, Bunyoeo, nod Anhok 
Burial ud Mourning Customs In m Hebridrtn Community 
A Compariion of the Sfono Tools of the Tasmsuun and the Aiistnlkn Aborigines 


Pr^fcsser Raymond Firth^ F.B^ 
Pr&finat Ridjkld 

JVfl/efWf L Sihspffa 

Dr^ E. Goiigk 

Dr* Akt Hifffiffamr 
H. NflwM 
Df ^ Rotmd OUvtT 
Dr. F. G* 

S. R ArodtfN 


The Mogharet el-£isureh in Lower Qxlileei Type-Stadon of the Emuen Induioy Df* D* A, A Garrod, K-fl-d-, F,S*A* 
The Fdsitl Man of GioovcCf CuefaosioTskia Df- Emarturi Hifrfe 

A Study of HArtificiel Cimnla] Defoimadon in New Goit^ae Aflu BcatfUit Btufhwflod, and Mr/. P* M- Di^y 

Mimta of ihe Cfnffat RiparU ^ ifcp CpuwffT Mlf of Hom^ md liri ^ ftUcwi «i Aoddeft Mimbiii 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY 


Applicacioiu ire invked itom pcnoiu qiaMai for 
app^iniinent to Ehc 

WALXm MERSH STRONG FELLOWS)^. 

The F^owship h for the purpose of con- 

durtiEig: origioil rcscudi in Papua in any of the bifr 
logicilt phyiieal or sidcncci rcladrig FO Papua or 
in Papuan History Of lingiustici. 

The pdJowsfiip shall be for one o*r two yem' 
dntaiion at a salary of jCAi| 00 o—_p(^li;jOO ptr annum, 
depeuding on age. cTcperiedcc and qi t a lif i r a fi om of the 
fuemsEil appUcw. Cast of living adjusfmmt will be 
allowed (£A53 meti* women)- In addition to 

the utary, gnnti not exceeding annonit 

according fo requirements, wiU be n’tadc to meet the 
travelling and field expemOi of ibe Fellow while en¬ 
gaged upon mcardi w'ork in Papua. 

EniU particular! of the conditiorts of award may be 
obtained from the undersigned^* with vdiom applica- 
douji dtnc cm tbe joth JSJw'Cmhcr^ rpjil- 

•S, Wm WILSON* 

Acting Regutrau* 

Univentty of Sydney, 
Sydneyp N.S.W** Australia^ 



1 ; 


THE 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNTVEItSrTY 
CANBERRA 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applicatfoiu B« invited Btm iKHt-graduarc^miieiiia 
wkb research otpericnoC for scholanhipl m Ambro- 
pology and Sociology* 

The SchoUisbipi are ttnablc for an initial period 
of fwo ycir% and may ht extended for a third ycaj+ 
Sdiolars will be cxpcrtcd to enro] for a Ph.D. degree* 
and to comniejioe their itudks in Mardi* 1957. 

The present of a schpUrdup- ii per 

ajiiium. Mairkd icbolars wiih dependent diildren , 
may be graiired additional albwanccs, and the Univer- 
Hty will make a contriburkm not cxccedhig JS 

1 toward! a s^lar'i fares to Canberm frem the United 
Kingdom, and the nine amount towatdf hii return Cite. 

Apph>::3tioii forms and further information may be 
obcained from the undcrsigiicd* Of from the SecreOTy* 
the Ajsqeiidon of TJaivcniilei of the BHtbh Com^ 
moEiweahb, Gofdoci Square* tendon, TiK^,C*l. 

Applkadom jhmdd be lodged widi die under- | 
signed,* by iSih Ociaher^ 

■R, A, HOHNEN, Regimry 

Box 4. G-P-O., 

Canbma, A,CX 
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Soma Principle* of Soda! Orgutlxatian 
Sodedei and CiJture* m$ Natoml Syttemi 
Tlw Shi of Cmin 

Femnfe InJiIatloii Ritn on the Melnbof CoMt 
Swedish Re*e*rcb on (be Religion mod FoUJore of the Leppa 
The Bnbnwi end Ceate Exogmtny in North Indie 
Th* Tractiliaiut Hiitorici of Bogwid*, Biinyoro. inJ Ankole 
Buriki ud Mopnuug Ciutomj In * HcbrideM Communitr 
A €:om[iMi»B of the Stone Toot* of the T**mka«fi *iul the Aiutr-Ukn AborigliiM 


Prefexar J?rfym«id Firfh, 

PtqftSAxr Rcbtrt RdJUl^ 
Ptfffiisor I. SJiitptTi 
Dr. K KmMtttt h 

Dr^ Ake Huhkrant^ 

Wilihm R Ncwrli 
Dr. RpLmii OHt^ct 
0r. F. Ge 
S. R. AfirJw/r 


A wmperiwjo Oi Wie :>tone vx —-- ^- - CCjI 

The Mugbkfet el-Emireh m Lower GdiJeoJ Type-St-tJon of the Eml«n lodu*try Dr. O, A. E. Cmtt^.F.B.A. 

The Fotiil Mmn ofGfaiovce. CMcho*lo¥«kM 

A Study of ArtifiekI Cr-nJel Defortmtion in New Gmr.™ MFb W, FS^.. «vf Mu. P. M. D»«fry 

Miwlr* ef the Aen^ Cn«tci RtfCtU oj ,he C».Wl ^ -/ thf H«i. «l tof o/ftU™ «i 

(PubiiatioD espeerted fhortly} 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
EMSLIE HORNIMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

Horniman Studentships, 


The Trustees invite applkadojis from Bridsk subjects for EmsUc Horniman Anthropological 
Studentships. Such appheadoos must be received by the Hon. Secretary to the Trustees nor later than 
30 Aprils ^957' The condidons on which awards axe made are set out below. 

The lare Mr. Emshe John Horniman placed it on record that his decision to create the Fund arose 
from Ins conviedon, as a result of wide naveh diat the scimdhc study of non-European people was 
vital to the Bndsh Empire, as well as to the health, happEne^ progress and good government of these 
peoples throughout the world. In this cotmeicion he desired to further inddentaQy the study of prehistoric 
man in Europe. The obj^ of the Fund, therefore^ b to promote the sdcndfio study of aU that relates 
to the social* cultural and physical characteristics and development of such peoples* and the Fund par- 
tJCuUrly seeks to encourage these studies by those whose interests or proi^ions will bring them into 
contact with them. The Trustees will make such studentship awards as are likdy to promote these 
objects. 

Awards may be made to university graduates and to such other persom as shall sackfy the Trustees 
that they are likely, as a result of further study, to promote the objects of the Fund. Candidates must 
be of British nationallry, but there aft no restrictions as to mcc* cobm, sc 3 t or religion. The awards wiil 
take die form of Studentships tenable normally for not less than one year, or more than two, at any 
university whkh provides approved fadlidcs. Schemes of study shall nonnally include provbion for 
field work. 

Preference will be given to candidates who sarisfy the Tru$tecs of cheir intendon to follow a career 
that will enable them to continue their studies or researches outside Europe. Members of die British 
naval, military, coloni^, diplomatic or consular service* or like services of any of the Dominions or 
Dependencies of the British Empire* and those intendiiig to cntci: them, arc eligible for awards. 

Applicants must submit proposals for a scheme of study and research* an esdmate of eicpenses* and 
panicukn of their income from sh sources. Awards will vary in value and number, according to 
circumstances. Holders of Srudentships will be expected to comply with the reguLdom of the imiversity 
to which they are attached* to submit to such supervision as the Trustees may decermine^ and to render 
reports of progress upon request. If such reports are not satisfactory, the Trustee may dbcoudnue 
payments. 

All enquiries and correspondence should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Emdi^ Horniman 
Andiropological Scholarship Fund, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i. 


Mmi* arjd printed ut Grt&l Bniadn by Wiliiam Olittcwt and Urmigd^ Landan cftd 
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iurmgJulyM I 95 ^ 

EAST tNDEESp AUSTKAlA^lA {f tHlIlVlud) 

ScD, H J. Dcr xkSmmtt Tfid M dm Vclkcm IndonriimM^ Tbc Hague, 
ms- v^ 317 pp. 


AisacA 


AiiuSp L- NiH^wIcgx hcTV^ffntingm dtr rtgering^f^anm vm Frans- 
Lddcn, 1956. vtii* 63 pp. 

Balout, L. 2nd M, L^Uy+ V^rd%i(dagit d^rimne m 1^34. Algki^ 


J 9 Si. M 9 - 3 J PF- ^ ^ , 

Brmfz, P. L. The frihes Marking disisid^ Ptetoru, *955* Pi* 3^5 
pp. (EdinoL PuM, Un- £ Air. 31) 

Courtuo, C. Vidor de l^fd ti sm aum * ^ * Algicriv 1954. in pp. 
Dike, K. O. Trade anipolitki m the Niger 1B30-1883. Oxford, 
19J6, viii* 350 PP- 

Laude, N. Lii dfliMfumif jmhUe du Cmga Beige ef an kuanda- 
UrvjidL Bmueli, 1956. 55 pp. (Mim- Atad. ScL rolcwLf Sd. 


mutaki S°i N.S. $ :6) 

Oberlia Co!l£^- Allcji Mcraorial Art Musetnru [ExkibUwn w 
ati: urk4^ 1935-dJ. Obaiui, Ohio, 195S. 03 pp- (Pull 
A lWi M^mor. Ait Mm. i| 

Ombrcdiiiet A. ^nde psyshatagique des Nedn Andmtpasu, 1. 

19 47 pp»^ Acad. ScL colao-i ScL motalei 

r*RS.5:3} ^ , 

PcnnJylviiib. Univcttity Mukuid. jynem letoal satlplure [^au- 
iogue of an exhlhiUmt, April ia Septeinber 19S0] Mmgatei Fiau. 

F&Iaddpliu, [i95^]- [ii], 37 PP- 

Schapera, L A Jwffi&KiJfc eg Tnpana lon^ outom . ^ * snd ^diaru 

tottdon, 1955. xxxii, 3^ PP- 

Shin"'^ P. L. £xctiirdilw at SoffO, lOurtnuiD, i»jj. H pp. (Occ. 
pap. Sudan Ani. Suit, j] 


HEADY NOVEMBER 14 th 



TUPARI 

by FRANZ CASPAR 

A wry notable book by a Swiss ethnologist wfiOt 
ift 194S, liv^ alooe with the Tuinii^ Ehsi still 
waitiofs and reputed to be i^nnibaJs - as an 
accept^ loanbcr of the tnbe. 
q^oghafiuCal journai^; 'The naimtive h spinted 
and ^inmlotal aM intiodiicca the reader so well 
to the tribal Lift, to “ chklu, dance and aong,*^ 
io the docieslic and the magical, that were he 
ujwpectedly translated to the Mnloca. of the 
Ttjpaii ho would almost find them old liieiids.* 
J 6 plaies 2 S 2 p&g^ IBs. 6 d. net 

puUlsbed by G. BELL AND SONS LTD 
York House, Forhigal Stmt, LcmdtM^ WX^ 
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Soma PHodplai of Sociil Org^Aiution 
Sodedai end Cntenrai u Netural Syitems 
Tita Sin of Cais 

Ferruie Irutladon Ritei on the Malabar Cout 
Swodufa Rasearch on the ReligiDn and Folklore of the Lipp« 

The Bnhxrurt and Cute Exogamy In North India 
•riia TndJtioiui] KI«toiri*i ofBiigMid*, Bimyoro, und Ankole 
Burial and Monming CuitoTiii to a Hebridean Gonummify 

A CofflPMiioD of th* StoM Tool* fif th# Tmiii«u«i Wid the AiatnOkii Aborfgin** 

The Mogluf et el-EmUeh tn Lowei Galilee: Type^ndon of the anit*n lodaitry Dr. D. A. E. CifW, 

The Fofdl Man of G^oYca^ Czeehoiloeekui ' 

A Study of AitiJid.1 Ciualel Defommtion m New Guh.ee Mto Baatdtt BkAmad, ES^. and M«. P. Af. Danby 

e/ li. AW OW af CWl af ,he U^. «/ Uit .jf Frif™, «J Xfaoihaf, 
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Ptejatar Raymaitd FirA, FBLd. 
Prqftisor RaheFt Redfield 
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Dr. Oliver 

Dr. F. G. VaJJet 
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Royal Anthropological Insritiite 


CUBX BEQUEST PRIZE, 1957 

The Council of the Roya! Anthropological Institute announces that it will (subject 
as mentioned m the Rules for the time being governing the competitiem for the above 
prize) again award in 1957 the Curl Bequest Prize for the best essay by any 
competitor upon the tesdts or analysis of all or any anthropological work carried 
out or published during the period of ten years preceding the year in which such 
essay is submitted and/or the history of some useful line in anthropology during that 
period. 

Until birthcr notice the rules governing die competition are :— 

(1) Bssays shall be submitted not later than 30th April each year. 

(а) They shall be in typescript in English, French or German, and three copies 

of each essay shall be submitted. 

(3) Essays shall be in literacy form and not in the form of bibliographies or 

catalogues. 

(4) The length of an essay shall not exceed as,000 words or be less than 10,000 

words. 

(5) The dedsion of the Council of the Institute or of such ofilcers of the bisrimtc 

as the Coundl may from time to time appoint for the purpose of 
J udging the respective scientific merits of the essays submitted shall be final 
as to the best essay and upon all other questions arising in connection with 
the essay competition. 

(б) If, in any year, tliere shall be no essay which, m the opinion of the Coundl of 

the Institute or of the officers of the Institute appointed for the purpose 
under the last preceding rule, is of sufficient science merit to deserve the 
award of the prize, then no award shall be made in that year. The amount of 
the prize available for that year dmll be retained by the Institute and added to 
the prize in any later year in which there shall be at least two essays which 
are adjudged of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the award of the prize, 

(7) If in any year there shall be two or more essays which are judged of equal merit 
and scientific value and worthy of the award of the prize, then the amount 
available for the prize in that year may be divided. 

(S) The winning essay or essays shall be read at the last meeting of the Institute 
in December or at the first meeting in January of the following year. 

{9) The winning essay or essays shall be published in (he Journal of tha Royal 
Anthropological Irtstitute or, at the disaetion of die Council, may be published 
under its direction in the same style as the other publications of the Institute, 
or in both these modes, 

The prize offered for die wirming essay in 1957 is ^50. Intending compedtots should 
forward their essays before 30th April, I 9 j 7 , to the Hon, Secretary, Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.t, to whom inquiries should 
also be addressed. 


Made tmd prinled iri GnMl Britmn by WUUam nxd Umted^ L^ndm aitd Bernlet 
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